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To the Ricar Hon ou 4 1 


The Earl of NOR THUMBERLAND. 


My LORD, 


F I omit the other additions with which your name ſhould 
ſtand accompanied, *tis becauſe I addreſs you under a 
; PATRON OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE : nor ſhall I 
ſtop there, ſince I may add that higheſt of all human titles, 
FATHER OF THE DISTRESSED. Ta have raiſed a little hoſpi- 
tal to the full uſe and purpoſe of the moſt eſtabliſhed charities, 
is more than to have amaſſed the total ſtores of knowledge; or 
to have received all the diſtinctions in the power of Kings. 
| To 


bo + 


oO 3D 10 A:T .M 


To ſpeak of your Lok DsH as is the cuſtom on theſe oc- 
caſions, would appear with a new air; for to you, the lan- 
guage of dedications would be truth: yet though it were no 
more than ecchoing the univerſal voice, I know twould be un- 


pleaſing; for all applauſe ſounds to a delicate ear like flattery. 


Though I ſhall not crowd the page addreſſed immediately to 
your LoRD$H1P's eye with praiſe ; or tranſcribe their wonder 
who ſee greatneſs fo joined with affability, and knowledge fo 
united to politeneſs; one thing I ſhall fay, and *tis with pride 
and pleaſure I ſhall ſpeak it, that in this age, unfavourable as 
it is to literature, the leaſt attempt toward rendering know- 
ledge uſeful is not without its patron. When England ſhall be 
able to produce a LIN Ns, he will not a want a CLIFFoRD. 


Though I can by this addreſs add nothing to that great opi- 
nion the world juſtly entertain of your LorDsnie's virtues, 1 
am conſcious that I ſhall, in publiſhing it, do myſelf the higheſt 
honour it is poſſible I ſhould obtain. Science can boaſt no 
greater glory, than to receive the patronage of Virtue. 


I have the honour to be, P 


With the greateſt reſpect, 


My LORD, 


Your LorDsnre's moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 
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CLASS I. 


Plants whoſe flower confifts of v8verAL yrTALs*, with NUuzROUS THREADS 
in the centre, and is followed by a cluſter of NEED $8808, 


nis is a clas diltinguiſhed by natural and obvious characters; and is proper for the 
+ e 


it as a claſs; and the regard he has ſhewn to the order of nature, 
— — — is a proof that his method, tho? plain and fimple, is in 

ſome inſtances, better founded than thoſe built upon ſmaller parts, and nicer diſtinctions. 

| Nature has joined no plants ſo plainly together as thoſe which conſtitute this claſs : yer Moriſon, 

Tournefort, and others, have diſtributed them in various parts of their works; hes 

united the' greater part of them with many other plants not properly ally'd to them, under the 


denomination of polyandria; a claſs altogether artificial, having but a miſtaken foundation in 
nature. 


This author in the ſeventh ſeftion includes, among what he calls polyandria polygynia, the crow- 
foot, which bears its ſeeds naked, and the hellebore, which has them included in pods. 
Nature ſeparates theſe plants, tho Linnzus joins them. 


* » BB is Bp © 
Natives BRITAIX. 


n thoſe genera, of | of the Britiſh genera, after deſcribing thoſe ſpe. 

which one or more ſpecies are natives of | cies which are natives here, add ſuch as, for their 

eur country. The ſecond comprehends thoſe | uſe or beauty, have obtained a place in our gar- 
34 „ dens. But to confuſion or error, we 

To prevent the i plants | ſhall there arrange the ſpecies diſtinctly under 

which. nature has joined in form, tho* divided | diviſions, TC 

in th of growth, we ſhall, under each native, and foreign, under two ſeries. 


| ® The haves which „„ 
E s GENUS 


a” 


|. The root is long, woody, and edged with fibres, 


The BRITISH HERBAL. 
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6 
STRAWBERRY. 
FRAGARTA. 


HE frrawberry has three leaves on each footſtalk; the flower conſiſts of five petals, and ita 

cup is divided into ten unequal ſegments. | 

The fleſhy ſubſtance of the fruit is no character of this genus, for ſome ſpecies have it not. 

Linnæus ſeparates this with ſome others from the reſt of the claſs, arranging it among his 
icoſandria, and placing it next the roſe and bramble. : 1 CT 

Imperfect obſervations might lead us to ſuppoſe there was an alliance between the fruit of the 
ſtrawberry and bramble; and little genius's might cavil at the placing it here among plants wich 
naked ſeeds : but the diſtinctions of nature are ſufficiently correct if men will properly regard 
them: the bramble will then be found a berry-bearing ſhrub ; the frawberry a naked ſeeded plant. 

A berry is a fruit which has the ſeed ſurrounded by a juicy matter, and encloſed in a ſkin. Each 
grain of the blackberry is therefore ſuch ; but in the frawberry the ſeeds are diſpoſed quite otherwiſe : 
They are neither ſurrounded by juice, nor covered with a Kin: they ſtick naked on the ourlide of 
the fruit. 4s 

In all the plants of this" claſs the ſeeds adhere to ſome ſubſtagce at their Baſe ; and in the prefent 
inſtance that ſubſtance ſometimes ſwells out, and becomes fleſhy : but the ſeeds are ſtill naked, the fruit 
is no berry, and the plant belongs to this claſs. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Barren Strawberry. J. Bauhine calls this ſpecies Fragaria now fru- 
Fragaria ſterilis. gifera vel non veſca. Go Bauhine, Fragaria 


The root is thick, hard, covered with a brown- 
iſh bark with a tinge of red, and edged with 2. Common Strawberry. 
fibres. | Fragaria vulgaris. 

The leaves ſtand three on each footſtalk ; and R ; ; 
are of an oval figure, notched round the edges, 2 _— _ of a reddiſh brown, 


and of a pale green: they are covered with a * 
The footſtalks are three or four inches long ; 
ſhort, ſoft hair, and lie ſpread on the ground. nd ch ſu D 7 


Their footſtalk is two inches and has a | | 
couple of ſmall membranes at = long ad bend and ſerrated ; of a dark green 
The ſtalks are lender, ſhort, and weak: they on the upper ſide, and whitiſh underneath. 
are hairy, and have each a leaf or two on them The ftalks are four or five inches high : they 
divided into three parts. | divide at the top, and ſupport ſeveral flowers. . - 
Uſually there ſtands but one flawer on each Theſe are large and white : each conſiſts of five 
footſtalk, and this is large, white, and beautiful. | leaves, and has in its centre a great tuſt of threads 
I; is compoſed of five broad leaves, dented at the wich yellow buttons. | 72 
ends ; and has in its centre a tuft of ſhort threads. The fruit follows, and is a fleſhy receptacle for 
It ſtands in a ſmall cup divided into ten parts at | the feeds: it is large, pulpy, and pleaſant. The 
the edge. | | ö ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and ſharp- pointed; 
| When the flower falls the ſeeds ripen in a little | and they are ſtuck in the ſides of che fruit. 
cluſter. They are ſmall, and have no pulpy mat- It is common in woods, and thence brought in- 
ter about them; but five of the diviſions of the | to gardens, where culture has made ic aſſume va- 


—_ — 


— 


cup cloſe over and defend them. rious forms. It alſo naturally differs in the fize 
lt is very common in dry paſtures and on ditch | Of the fruit in different countries. 
banks; and flowers in April. The moſt conſiderable of theſe varieties are two: 


| | 1. The plum-fruited firowb 
h | erry > and, 2. The 
The bark of the root, dried and powdered, is | great-fruited ftrawberry of Chili, with fleſby leaves. 
excellent in diarrhceas : a ſcruple is a doſe. This C. Bauhine has deſcribed the firſt, and Dillenius 
I write from experience; others ſeem not to have | the latter of theſe as diſtinct ſpecies ; but they are 
conſidered it as a medicine. | accidental variations. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1 


3. Shrubby Strawberry. three parts, and ſpreads into a round head. There 
1 3 are leaves like thoſe which riſe from the root, at 
_— eee the inſertions. of theſe branches; and upon their 


| tops ſtand the flowers. 1 "ep 
The leaves ſtand on footſtalks, three upon | Theſe are ſmall and greeniſh, much of the ſame 
each, as in the common ſtrawberry; and are large, | colour with the leaves, but of the form of the 
oblong, and conſiderably hairy. | common ſtrawberry flower. 

The ſtalk riſes from the centre of the root, The fruit is conic in ſhape, and is partly red, 
among the leaves, and is woody, firm, and two | partly green. The hairs that riſe from the ſeeds 
foot high. Toward the top it divides into two or | are very rough, and alſo greeniſh. | 


Ic . 


3 


Moriſon, Frageris major veſes fors berbaceo.. 


The fruit of the garden frawberry is cooling; 
and when eaten in any quantity, wine and ſugar 


The leaves are cooling and diuretick. An in” 
fuſion of them is good in ſtranguries; and, when 
made ſtronger, in the jaundice. Powdered, they 
are uſeful in dyſenteries ; and a decoction of them 
ſweetened with honey, is an excellent gargle for 
fore throats. They have the credis alſo, of being 
a coſmetick ; but for that there is no great 


are proper additions. authority. 
HY > OR O99 WW. | 
CINQUEFOIL. 


"PENTAPHYLLUM. 
CL ST ER five petals in each flower. The ſeeds ſtand 
in a ſmall butron; and the cup is divided into ten unequal ſegments. 
Linnæus places this among his icoſandria polyginia ; the threads being about twenty in each flower, 
and growing to the inſide of the cup or the petals ; and the ſtyles, from the rudiments of the feeds, 


numerous. 
DIVISION I. 


1. Common Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, and brown. 
The leaves ſtand five on each footſtalk, and are 


g, hairy, and of a duſky green, ſerrated at 
the edges, and rounded or blunt at the ends: the 


footftalks are ſlender, and three inches long. 

The main ſtalks of the plant are long, very 
weak, and creeping. From the bottoms of the 
leaves riſe ſlender pedicles, each ſuſtaining 2 
ſingle flower. This is large, of a bright yellow, 
compoſed of roundiſh leaves, heart-faſhioned at 
the ends, with a great cluſter of ſhort threads 
in the centre, and it ſtands in a cup formed of 
one leaf and divided into ten parts at the edge. 

When the flower is fallen the ſeeds ripen in 
a little cluſter, which is defended by five ſegments 
of the cup cloſing about it; the ſame five cloſe 
about the flower while in the bud. 

The long creeping 
whence leaves alſo ariſe, and the plant thus pro- 
pagates itſelf abundantly. 


Ic is frequent by way ſides, and flowers in June. 


The root is aſtringent: its outer rind is the 
moſt valuable part, en * 
t thus 


der, twelve grains for a doſe. purg- 
ings, and is good in hæmorrhages of all kinds, 
particularly the overflowings of the menſes, and 
ſpitting of blood. 2 * — 
In a larger doſe it will often cure intermittent 
fevers, - 


A ſtrong decoction of It is alſo good for fore 
ths. 
"Il Bauhine calls this Pentaphyllum vulgare repens. 
2. Silver-leaved Cinquefoil. 
Pentapbyllum erectum foliis ſubtus argenteis. 


The root is large, thick, and woody, brown | 


en the outſide, and white within: it divides into 
many heads, and has ſeveral fibres. 

The leaves ftand alternately : they have longiſh 
foorſtalks, at the baſe of which there is a little 
appendage. ſurrounding the ſtalk : they are deeply 
divided at the edges into five large, but irregular 

5 


| 


ing ſtalks take root at the joints, 


* 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


parts, and are of a duſky green above, and white 
underneath. 


The flowers are ſmall, and of a bright yellow: 
They are compoſed each of five petals, with a 
large tuft of threads in the centre. 

The ſeed is ripened in ſmall cluſters. Five of 


the ten ſegments of the cup in this, as the others, 


ſurround firſt the bud of the flower, and after- ' 


wards the cluſter of ſeeds. 

It is commen in dry barren places, and flowers 
in June. 

Its virtues have not been try'd, they are pro- 
bably the ſame with thoſe of the other, but in a 
leſs degree. 

J. Bauhine calls this Pentaphyllum erectum foliis 
profunde ſectis ſubtus argenteis flore lutro. C. Bau- 
hine, Quingquefolium folio argenteo. | 


3. Little rough Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum parvum birſutrum. 

The root is long, thick, and black. 

The leaves that riſe from it are ſmall, five on 
each feorſtalk, and hairy: they are of a duſky 
green, and deeply ſerrated : the footitalks that 
bear them are about two inches long. 

The main ſtalks riſe among theſe. They are 
lender, hairy, and of a rediſh colour, and lie 
ſcattered on the ground. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and are large, and of a beautiful yellow. | 

It grows in dry paſtures, but is not frequent : 
I have ſeen it near Loughborough. It flowers in 
June. 

J. Bauhine calls this Pentaphyilum paruum hir- 
ſutum. C. Bauhine, Quingquefolium minus repens 


4. Three-fingered Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum minus repens foliis tripartitis. 

The root is ſmall and long; it is brown on the 
outſide, and has many fibres. 

The leaves ſtand on footſtalks, which are ſlen 
der, weak, and rediſh. They have three principal 
diviſions, and two ſmaller ; appearing to be com- 
poſed of five leaves thus irregular in their fize. 

The ſtalks run upon the ground and root at 
the joints, as in the common cingquefoil. 5 
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7 The BRITISH HERBAL, 


The flowers are very beautiful, moderately 
large, and of a gold yellow, with a tuft of threads 
in the centre. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a little cluſter. 


It is a ſcarce plant. I have ſeen it in Charlton | 


foreſt in Suſſex, where it flowers in September. 
Plukenet deſcribes this, Alm. p. 285. 


5. Silky Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum pumilum foliis ſericeis. 
The root is oblong, ſmall, brown, woody, and 


edged with fibres. 

The leaves riſing from it are ſmall, and ſtand 
upon very ſlender tootſtalks. They are irregu- 
larly divided into five parts; three principal, 
which are forward, and two leſſer toward the 


ſtalk. Theſe laſt are always ſmall, and often 
wanting ; and they, as well as the others, are 
notched at the tops. Their colour is a whitiſh 
green, and they feel ſilky. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſhort, and ſpread 
upon the ground. The leaves on them are like 
thoſe from the root, but uſually they have only 
the three diviſions. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a little naked head. 

It is not common in England, but frequent in 
the hilly parts of Scotland. 

Sibbald calls it Fragarie fylveftri affinis plants 
fore Iuteo. Plukenet, Pentaphyllum fruticoſum 
minimum procumbens flore luteo foliis ſericeis fraga- 


rie ternis. 


DIVISION I FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Upright Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum redtum majus. 

The root is long and thick, of a rediſh 
brown on the outſide, paler within, and edged 
with fibres. 

The leaves which riſe from it are placed on 
ſhort footſtalks, and deeply divided into five 
parts; ſometimes into more, often into leſs; 
and frequently the firſt leaves are ſcarce divided 
at all. Theſe diviſions or ſeparate leaves are ob- 
long, narrow, and deeply indented. 

The ſtalk is two or three feet high, firm, hard, 
round, rediſh, and a little hairy, with leaves ir- 
regularly placed, reſembling the other, but wich 
fewer diviſions. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 


into which the upper part of the ſtalk divides; | 


and are large, of a fine gold yellow, and ſweet 


ſcented. 
The ſeeds ſtand naked in a little cluſter, de- 


fended by the cup. 
It is a native of Italy and the ſouth of France, 


and flowers in June. 
The flowers are ſometimes white. 


C. Bauhine calls it Quinquefolium rectum lu- 
eum. 


2. White flowered Cinquefoil. 


Pentapbyllum majus flore albo 

The root 1s long, lender, brown, and fur- 
niſhed with fibres. 

The footſtalks of the leaves are two or three 
inches long, flender, weak, and hairy. Five 
leaves ſtand on each ; and they are oblong, broad, 
pointed at the ends, and hollowed. They are of 
a deep green, and ſmooth on the upper fide, and 
hairy and white underneath. 


" Ro 


The ſtalks are fix or eight inches high, but 
weak and flender. They have numerous leaves 
ſtanding irregularly on them, and divide toward 
the top into branches. 

The flowers ſtand on footſtalks ſingly towards 
their tops, and are large and white, with yellow 
threads in the centre. They much reſemble thoſe 
of the ſtrawberry. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and ſtand in a cluſter. 


It is a native of Hungary, and many other 


| parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 


J. Bauhine calls this Pentaphyllum album. C. 
Bauhine Quinguefolium album majus. 


3. Yellow alpine Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum minus aureum. 

The root is long and flender, of a duſky 
brown, and furniſhed with fibres. 

The leaves that riſe immediately from it 
ſtand on long ſlender pedicles, five on each; and 
they are oblong, broad, ſerrated, and pointed at 
the ends. They are of a ſhining green, but have 
a few ſcattered hairs upon them. 

The ſtalks are weak, and hardly ſtand upright. 


| They have ſeveral leaves on them, placed irre- 


gularly ; and thoſe toward the upper part are 
divided into three, rather than five ſegments. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks; and are 
large, of a bright yellow, with a great tuft of 
deeper yellow threads in the midſt. 

When theſe are fallen, the ſeed appears in ſmall 
cluſters naked. 

It is a native of Italy and Germany, and flowers 
in June. The virtues have not been tried. 
alpinum aureum. | 


RS fg. © 


BASTARD CINQUEFOIL. 
PENTAPHYLLOIDES. 


HE flowers and ſeeds of this are like thoſe of cinguefoil ; but the leaves are more numerous, 
and ſtand in two rows, with an odd one at the end. Linnæus places this among his icoſandria 
polygynia ; the threads riſing from the cup or petals, and the rudiments of the ſeeds being numerous. 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Strawberry Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphylloides fragiferum. 

The root is large, rediſh, and woody, It is 
divided at the top into ſeveral heads, and has a 
few fibres. 

The footſtalks of the leaves are four inches 
long, tender, and hairy. The leaves on each 
are five or ſeven. Three larger ſtand at the ex- 
tremity, and are broad, oblong, hairy, ſerrated, 
and not unlike thoſe of ſtrawberry, but leſs. Be- 
low theſe there are two or four ſmaller; ſo that 
the whole leaf is of the winged kind, not fingered 
as in the right cinguefoils. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, erect, and two feet 
and a half high. It is hairy, and divided at the 
top into branches. 

The leaves on this are few, and placed irregu- 
larly. They conſiſt uſually of five leaves on the 
under part, and only three higher up. Some- 
thing like this is ſeen alſo in the right cinquefoils, 
in which, though the radical leaves have always 
five, theſe have in ſome ſpecies only three di- 
viſions. Theſe leaves are of the ſhape of the 
others, but ſmaller. 

The flowers are numeraus, large, and white. 
They ſtand at the tops of the branches, and are 
fucceeded each by a head or cluſter of ſeeds, in 
ſome degree reſembling a ſtrawberry. 

It grows wild in Wales, and ſcarce elſewhere 
in Britain. It flowers in May and June. 

J. Bauhine calls it Pentaphyllum erectum, and 
C. Bauhine Quinquefolium fragiferum. 


2. Purple Marſh-Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum palufre rubrum. 


The root is long, blackiſh, and woody. It | 


ſpreads a great way under the ground, and ſends 
out many large fibres, which are white or rediſh. 

The footſtalks of the leaves are three or four 
inches long. On each ſtand five or ſeven leaves 
in two or three pairs, with an odd one at the 
end. Theſe are oblong, narrow, and ſharply 
ſerrated. Their colour is a bluiſh green on the 
upper fide, and whitiſh underneath. 


The ſtalks are a foot and a half Jong, but weak, 


and not very upright. They are often rediſh, 
and are in part cover:d with a kind of ſcabbards 
from the leaves. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on them : they 
uſually have only two pairs of wings, and an odd 
one; and are in ſhape and colour like the others. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and are large and beautiful, but of a fingu- 
lar ſtructure, There are five, broad, and 
pointed ſegments of the cup, which are purple 


within, and themſelves reſemble a flower. In | 


theſe there ſtand five proper petals of the 
flower, which are alſo of a deep purple; but 
they are ſmall, and the leaves of the cup are 
much more conſpicuous. 
a cluſter of purple threads. 

When the flower is fallen, there comes a 
button or head of ſeeds, in form reſembling a 
ſmall ſtrawberry. | 

It grows in muddy places in the north of Eng- 
land, but not frequently. Some plants of this 

N* 1. 


In the centre there is 


_ 


Ray calls it Pentaphylloides fruticoſum. 
C 


BRITISH SPECIES. 
| have been ſet in one of the bogs on Hampſtead 


heath ; but they do not thrive. 
It flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Quinquefolinm paluſire ru- 


brum. J. Bauhine, Pentaphjllum beptophyllum 
fore rubro. * 


3. Thick-leaved marſh Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphyllum paluſtre rubrum craſſis foliis. 

The root is lender, long, and ſpreading, black 
on the outſide, and reddiſh within. 

The leaves that riſe from it are very like thoſe of 
the laſt deſcribed ſpecies ; but they grow with leſs 
regularity. Uſually there are three pairs on' a 
ſtalk, with an odd one at the end; ſometimes only 
two pairs, and not unfrequently there riſes a ſingle 
one near the place where the footſtalk adheres to 
the root. Theſe footſtalks are weak and hairy, 
and the leaves thick and fleſhy ; fo that they are 
well ſupported. They are of a pale green, and 
are much more hairy than thoſe of the former ; 
though in theſe it is but moderate. 

The ſtalks are low, weak, and ſhort, round, 
and uſually rediſh toward the bottom. 

The leaves on them are ſmall, and in ſhape and 
colour like the diviſions of the others, and ſtand 
in an uncertain number and irregular manner. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of their diviſions, 
which being ſmall and weak are ſcarce able to 
ſupport them. They are large, and of a deep 
purple, with a cluſter of threads in the middle. 

The ſeeds ripen after in a little cluſter. 

It is common in Ireland, and in the north of 
England, as about Carliſle, and in ſome parts of 
Yorkſhire. It flowers in July. 

Plukenet calls it Pentaphylloides paluſtre rubrum 
craffis & villaſis foliis ſuzcicum & Hibernicum. 


4. Shrubby Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphylloides fruticoſum. 
The root is compoſed of a ſmall head, with a 
large number of thick fibres, and ſpreads greatly. 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, woody, 
and of 4 brown colour; and towards the top it 
divides into ſeveral branches. 


The leaves ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, riſing al- 
ternately from different ſides of the main ftalk. 
They are oblong, and of a pale green on the up- 
per · ſide, and ſmooth; on the under · ſide they 


ate whitiſh and woolly. Seven of theſe gene- 


rally ſtand on each footſtalk, and they are di- 
vided as it were into four and three. Sometimes 
there are only five. 

The flowers grow on the tops of the diviſions 
of the ſtalks; and they are large and yellow. 
They conſiſt each of five leaves, with a tuft of 
threads in the middle. 

They quickly fall off, and the ſeeds follow ia 
a ſmall button ; but nature has leſs regard to the 
ripening of theſe, becauſe the plant is well pro- 

by the root. 

The ſtalk of this plant throws off its bark fre- 


| quently, ſo that it is commonly ragged. 


It is a native of the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and flowers in June and July. About 
Thorpe and Eggleſtone abbey in Yorkſhire it is 
common. 


DIVI- 
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DIVISION II. 


1. Many-leaved Pentaphylloides. 
Pentaphylloides ſupinum potentille facie. 

The root is long and blackiſh. Ir is divided 
into many heads, and ſpreads under the furface. 

The leaves are very numerous. They ſtand on 
footſtalks two inches long, and are compoſed of 
three or more pairs of ſmaller leaves, with an odd 
one at the end, Theſe are oblong, narrow, 
ſharply ſerrated, and of a pale green. 

The ſtalks are a foot and a half long, but 
weak and yellow. They are divided into many 
branches toward the top, and have the ſame kind 
of leaves with thoſe from the root, but ſmaller 
and fewer on a footſtalk. 

The flowers are moderately large, and yellow. 
They conſiſt each of five leaves, and have a tuft 
of threads in the middle. 

When theſe are fallen the ſeed ſucceeds in a 
little naked cluſter. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 
July. 

J. Bauhine calls it Pentaphylloides ſupinum. 
C. Bauhine, Quingucfolio fragifero affinis, from 
the ſmall heads of ſeed ſomewhat reſembling an 
unripe ſtrawberry ; but this is leſs than in many 
others, where it is not obſerved. 


2. Silver-leaved ſtrawbery Cinquefoil. 
Pentaphylloides argentum fragiftrum. 
The root is long, thick, blackiſh, and woody, 
and is well furniſhed with fibres. 

The leaves are numerous. Their foot- 
ſtalks are an inch and a half Jong; and they are 
compoſed each of nine parts, or divided into 
nine ſegments, ſo deep that they appear ſeparate. 


. 


— 


FOREIGN SPECTES. 


Theſe are placed in four pairs, with an odd one 
at the end; and are narrow, longiſh, and ſer- 
rated very ſharply. They are of a pale green, 
and hairy. In the ſhape and diſpoſition of the di- 
viſions they much reſemble the leaves of the com- 
mon filverweed. 

The ftalks are numerous, very ſmall, and ſlen- 
der. They do not exceed four inches in length. 
They trail on the ground, and have the fame 
kind of leaves irregularly placed on them as thoſe 
at the root. Toward the top they divide into 
little branches, and others riſe from the bottoms = 
of the leaves. 

The flowers are ſmall, but of a beautiful gold 
yellow. They conſiſt each of five leaves, and 
have a tuft of threads in the middle. 

The ſeeds ripen in a ſmall head, and are co- 
vered in part by five of the ſegments of the cup. 

This is frequent in Switzerland, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Quinguefolio fimilis enneaphyl- 
los; and Parkinſon Enneaphyllon , from its having 
nine leaves on a footſtalk. 


All theſe ſpecies of pentaphyllcides, and thoſe of 
cinquefoil, agree in virtues as they do in their 
characters with the common cinquefoil of our fields. 
This their taſte manifeſts. They have not been 
ſeverally tried; but there is not one whoſe root 
does not poſſeſs a ſtrong aſtringency. Perhaps 
in this, as in many other caſes, we do wrong 
in confining our trials to ſome one ſpecies. Others 
may have greater virtues in the ſame way than 
that commonly uſed. We ſee this in mint; only 
one ſpecies of which was regarded in medicine of 
a long time, but another has ſince been introdu- 
ced ; and many others deſerve to be ſo. 


IV. 


SILVERWEED. 
ARGENTIN A. 


PHE leaves of {iverweed are pinnated, and the ſtalks creep and take root at the joints. The 
flowers and ſeeds agree with thoſe of cinquefoil. This is one of the iceſandria polyandria of Lin- 
næus; that author ranking this plant, cinquefoil, and pentaphylloides, together under the name of 


potentilla. 


Of chis genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a common wild plant. 


Common Silverweed. 
Argentina vulgaris. 

The root conſiſts of a ſmall head, and a vaſt 
multitude of fibres. Ir is of a deep brown, and 
has an auſtere taſte. 

The leaves riſe in great numbers. They ſtand 
on ſhort pedicles, and are very beautifully pin- 
nated, each conſiſting of ſeven or eight pairs of 
ſmall leaves on a ſtalk, and an odd one at the 
end. Theſe are oblong, narrow, deeply ſerrated 
at the edges, and obtuſe at the ends. 

The ſtalks reſemble thoſe of cinquefoil. They 
are long, weak, red, and lie upon the ground, 
taking root at the joints. From theſe places riſe 
alſo new cluſters of leaves. 

The flowers ſtand on long naked footſtalks ri- 
fing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are 


7 


— — 


— 


very large and beautiful. They are compoſed 
each of five petals, of a roundiſh figure, not 
dented at the tops: and are of a moſt beautiful 
ſhining yellow : in the middle of each there is a 
tuft of threads, with yellow buttons; but ſmaller 
than in cinquefoil, and of a paler yellow. 

The ſeeds are ſmall : they grow in a roundiſh 
head, and are defended by five of the ten ſeg- 
ments of the cup which cloſe over them. Theſe 
are hairy, and pointed. Nature in this, as in 
other plants that run ſo quick at the ſtalk, takes 
leſs care in ripening the ſeed. 

It is frequent in barren places, and flowers in 


June. 


The root poſſeſſes the greateſt virtue, and it de- 
ſerves to be much more known in medicine than 
it is. | 

It 
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It is cooling and aftringent : and, to ſpeak 
from ience, is excellent in diarrhceas where 
the ſtools become bloody, and in overflowings of 
the menſes. The beſt way of giving it is in pow- 
der, and its doſe is a ſcruple. The young leaves 
in an infuſion are diuretick. 

I have tried it in intermittent fevers, and not 
wholly without ſucceſs, though not with that de- 


(3: © - 8 


gree of certainty which attends ſome other medi- 
cines. From what experience ſhews of the effi- 
cacy and ſafety of this, and many of the roots of 
our own product, we ſeem inexcuſable in not 
purſuing theſe uſeful reſearches. Botany, which 
has of late become a ſcience much ſtudied for cu- 


rioſity, deſerves to be much more cultivated for 
uſe. | 


1 V. 


TORMENTILL. 
TORMENTILLIL A. 


PHE frow of arnnalf cout of four prick, and hes © taſk of Goracds in the midite. 


The leaves ſtand ſeven upon a ſtalk. 


This is one of the ico/andria polygynia of Linnzus ; tho' ic ſhews the claſs of that author ill named, 
the threads in this being but ſixteen, whereas the word icaſandria expreſſes twenty: himſelf ac- 
knowledges however, that the number twenty is not effential to the diſtinction, tho“ he has thence 


given the name. 


That author ſeems to have corrected himſelf alſo, for eſtabliſhing this as a diſtin& genus. 
acknowledges that it is an artificial, rather than a natural diſtinction; but we wiſh, for the ſake of 


He 


thoſe he has ſometimes miſled from the true end of this ſtudy, that he had made more ſuch errors. 
He was in the tight here againſt his own correction; for termentill, whoſe flower conſiſts of four 
is naturally diſtinguiſhed as a genus from cinquefoil, whoſe flower has five. 
Nature has alſo preſerved the diſtinction, by allotting the number of ſeven leaves together on 


this plant. in which it differs from the cinquefoil, which has but five: 
pentaphylloides, which has the ſame number, in their manner of growing : 


nor does it leſs differ from the 
in thoſe plants, they 


ſtand in the pinnated form, each whole leaf conſiſting of ſeveral pairs and an odd one but in tcrmen- 
till, they grow together from one point, as in the cinquefoil. 

On theſe diſtinctions, by which it is ſo perſectly ſeparated from all the precedent, and all the ſubſe- 
quent genera, tormentill has a right to a diſtinct place and name; and it is not Linnæus, who ſepa- 
rated them, that errs; but he would do fo, who, following that author's ſecond thoughts, ſhould 


join this and cinquefoil under one common name. 


We have in this incident, a ſtrong inſtance how far the love of ſyſtem will carry a man of know- 
ledge; it will lead him to correct what he did, knowing it to be right, — him into what 


is plainly wrong afterwards. 


Of this genus there are but two known ſpecies, and both are natives of England. 


1. Common Tormentill. 
Tormentilla vulgaris. 

The root is lafge, thick, and of an irregular 
form ; of a browniſh colour on the outſide, red- 
iſh within; and furniſhed with many fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from the root are few, not 
deeply divided, and of ſo little duration that they 
are rarely ſeen. 

The ſtalks are numerous, long, flender, red- 
iſh, and a little hairy. They often lie in part 
upon the ground; but ſometimes ſtand upright, 

of ſix or eight inches. 

The leaves grow on them at diſtances, and 
ſurround them. They are each compoſed of 
ſeven which are oblong, narrowiſh, and ſerrated. 


Their colour is a duſky green, and they are a 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and are ſmall, but of a bright and beautiful yel- 
1z0w. They are compoſed each of four broad 
petals, and have a tuft of threads in the middle. 

When they are fallen the ſeed ripens in ſmall 
heads. | 

It is common on heaths and in dry paſtures. 
Hampſtead heath abounds with it. It flowers in 
July and Auguſt. The generality of authors de- 
ſcribe it under the name of tormentilla and tor- 
mentilla vulgaris. 


It is an excellent aſtringent. The root poſſeſſes 

the greateſt virtue, and may be given in powder 

or in decoction. In the firſt way twelve grains is 

a doſe, in the latter an ounce and half may be pur 
into three pints of water and boiled to a quart. 


Either way it is good in diarrhæas and hæmor- 


Beſide theſe it poſſeſſes the virtues of a ſudo- 
rifick and cordial. It is therefore one of the beſt 
medicines the materia medica affords us in fevers 
attended with purging. 


It is at all times good in the ſmall pox ; but 
when a diarrhœa comes on improperly ia that diſ- 
order nothing excels it. 


2. Creeping Tormentill. 
Tormentilla repetans. 


This is a beautiful little plant, which Plot, 
Moriſon, and others, from its numerous flowers, 
ranked among the cinquefoils; but the plain 
diſtinctions we have eſtabliſhed in the characters 
of thoſe two genera, ſhew it to belong to this. 

The root is compoſed of a ſmall head, and a 
great quantity of fibres, which are brown, tough, 
and of an auſtere taſte. 

The leaves are very beautifully divided ; they 
ſtand on ſhort, rediſh footſtalks, which are weak, 


and 


* 
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and alittle hairy : they are of a fine green colour, | It is not common. Plot and Moriſon found it 
and ſharply ſerrated, in Oxfordſhire. I have ſeen it on the edge of 
The talks riſe in the centre of theſe, four | Charlton foreſt in Suſſex. 
or five from each head of the root. They are | 
long, ſlender, rediſh, and run upon the ground Its vittues are probably of the ſame kind with 
in the manner of thoſe RR IG thoſe of the former, but in a leſs degree. 
wnw : ; | RY 
es and ale new flks upward, @ | Morifon calls ic Pentaphylm minus vride fore 
” aureo tetrapetalo radiculos in terram ad genicula de- 
The flowers are moderately large, and of a : 3 Nam a 
beautiful yellow, with a little tuft of paler threads 93 Sue entaphy reptans aureum folits 
in the middle. They conſiſt each of four petals, Pendl /erratis. 
whence it is plain the plant is a tormentill, not Bauhine and others deſcribe a larger kind of 
a cinquefoil. tormentill with a ſweet-ſcented root; but this is 
When theſe are fallen, the ſeeds ripen in a | an accidental variety, not a diſtinct ſpecies. 
{mall oval cluſter. 


—_ * as. AM. 4. 


VV VI. 
AV ENS. 
CARYOPHYLLAT A. 


THE flower of avens conſiſts of five petals, with a tuft of threads in the centre. The ſeeds have 
long and crooked hairs growing to them; and the leaves are pinnated. 

Linnæus ranks this among the icoſandria polyginia ; and taking away its antient and proper name, 
calls it geum. 

This laſt is a name uſually underſtood to be long to a very different plant. This is therefore one 
of thoſe inſtances in which he has brought in needleſs confuſion. The antient name, caryophyllata, 
is very proper; the root of this plant having a fragrant and aromatick ſmell, reſembling that of 
the clove ſpice, caryophyllus. 


DIVISION: L BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Avens. water on half an ounce of it cut to lices, is an 


Caryophyllata vulgaris. excellent ſudorifick. The powder of the root in 
Thc wart dich * * 3 6 REY 8. doſe of half a dram, repeated in the manner 
, : "oe" a irregular figure, of the bark, will frequently cure agues, where 

uſually lies obliquely in the ground. It is of a the bark itſelf through ill . 

rediſh colour, an auſtere taſte, and a very light, failed. : —_— 

== aromatick ſmell; and has many thick The phyſician often meets with patients who 

; 8 ; . are ſo averſe to the bark that they will not touch 

. * =_ = on *” it : theſe home-produced remedies ſhould then be 

are pinnated, but in a ſingular manner, the ſeve- Sardis Sons. 195 

ral pairs of ſmall leaves on the ſides bearing no rut A 

proportion to the odd one at the end, which is g 2 e 

large and rounded. There are three or four of Caryophyllata flore purpures. 

theſe pairs, and they are ſmall, broad, and ob- | The root is oblong, irregularly ſhaped, and 

tuſe. The colour of the whole leaf is a pale | lies obliquely under the ſurface: it is black on 

green, and it is ſomewhat hairy. the outſide, paler within, and has many thick 
The ſtalk is rourd, firm, hard, upright, and black fibres. Its taſte is auſtere and bitreriſh. 

branched. There ſtand irregularly on it ſeveral The leaves riſe in little cluſters, and ſtand on 

leaves. They have a couple of broad, ſhort | ſhort pedicles. They are compoſed each of ſe- 

ſegments at the ſtalk; and at the extremity | veral pairs of ſmall pinnæ, and a large rounded 

are divided into three parts, and are deeply leaf at the end. They are notched rudely and 


ſerrated. irregularly at the edges, and are a little hairy. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and have | At firſt they are of a pale, afterwards of a brown- 
threads of a paler colour in the centre. iſh green; and in ſome places, but not in all, 


The ſeeds ſtand in a large button, naked, and they have a pleaſant ſmell :-this variation is per- 

furniſhed with hooked points. | ceived alſo in the roots of the other kind, which 

It is common in paſtures and under hedges ; | are very fragrant in ſome places, and little fo in 
and flowers in June. others. 

Authors deſcribe it under the name of caryo- The ſtalks are numerous, round, hairy, and 
phyllata vulgaris; in Engliſh we call it avens | robuſt : they are a foot or more in height, and 
and herd bennet. divide into many branches. Their leaves are ſmall, 
notched, hairy, and diſpoſed irregularly. 

It poſſeſſes the virtues of the tormentill, but is The flowers are ſmall, ftriated, and purple. 
more a cordial, and ſudorifick with leſs aſtrin - They grow in a pendent manner on the tops of 
gency. The root in powder, is good in fevers |} the branches, or on little bending, hairy footſtalks 
attended with diarrhazas. Ten grains is a doſe. | riſing from them toward the top. They ſeldom 
An infuſion made by pouring a pint of boiling open perfectly. Their colour is a deep purple on 
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qe god pr vie wo hy e e larger. They ſtand 

ell. They conſiſt each of five perals, | fingly on long, ee and 
have's tuft of threads with. yellow buttons im | have a tuſt of th in the middle. 


the entre: and they ſtand in a ſpreading, purple The feeds ſtand in naked heads, furniſhed with 
| N cup, very beautiful. This is formed of | long and feathery filaments ; ſo that they reſemble 
= of the entire cup of the flower, "which, | thoſe of the paſqueflower. 
as in * before deſcribed, - of hve It is not uncommon in Ireland, particularly in 
larger, and five ſmaller. Galway. Ir flowers in June. | 

The — grow to wed bend, and Mioxiſon calls it Caryopbyllata alpina chamedryos 
in fam: hem 2 manner * _ he's 45> | . 


„ i | 4. Cinqueſoit aver 

— 1 Yorkſhire, and on | -  Carophyllata nr 
38 Wil in Wales, and, 28 is ſaid, in Eſſex. The root is a tuft of numerous, brown, thick 
fibres riſing from a ſmall head : of a tragrant 


avens, ts place being naturally in bogs on - ſmell, and aromatick taſte. 
raps of Sth, 


| | The leaves ariſing from it, ſtand on long, hairy 
C. Bauhine calls it Coryophyilata aquatica nutante footſtalks. They are divided deeply into five 
fe, and J. Bauhine Caryephyllata aquatica flore : 


parts, ſometimes into ſeven, in the manner of 
ſtriato. Others, Caryophyllata montana purpurea- | the: totmentill leaves; and are of a pale green 


, | 4 and hairy. The ſeveral ſegments are narrow, 
3 Avens with a ſingle white flower. —— — 
+ Caryophyllata flore albe ſalirario. Tkbe. ſtalk is round, hairy, and a foot high. 

r The root is long, brownilb, with «tings of The leaves ſtand Frregularly on it, and are di- 

red, and of a woody ſubſtance. It ſpreads under | Yided into five parts, in che manner of thoſe at 

the ſurface, and ſends up leaves in many places, | the becom. Theſe ſegments are narrow, hairy, 


epature ruſts,”” and ſerrated. 

"on | 1 2 ſmalf and yell 

Ther dend on_long and flender fooſtalks; | are nd yellow. They con- * 
and are oblong, of a deep green, and pointed at ſift each of five leaves, with a tuft of threads in 


the ends. © | | 3 the centre; and ſtand on the tops of the branches. 
are woody, and lie the The ſeeds follow in'a naked, ſmall head, and 
. , Jar. nj, ad. pes have hairs hanging to them like thoſe of the com. 
have the ſame ſort of leaves on them, but ſmaller. Mon avens, but more tender and ſuſt. 
They are harſh to the touch, and white under- Il fined In foang, parts of: Scotland ; and 
2 2s. are alſo thoſe ſrom the roc. flowers in May. - - 

The flowers are large, white, and very beauti · . T 
fl. They reel thai of the common ſtr. | ©. Babine, Corpepbylats pe png 


DIVISION . rOoRRION SPECIES. 
FO Ds Ge eigen > 2 C. Bauhine, | Caryophyllata aldins 
, Caryoptyllata flore erefto ſolitario. . PF 
©* The root is oblong, thick, and of an irregular | n the 6 f 


It runs obliquely under the furface, and we in 3 vey eee. 
Rea Ch Mes Its colour is black, 2 


aromatick. — with finely Svided leaves,” 
leaves riſe four or five togerher, ad land | | Caryophyllats fokis incifi caule repente. 
WF dere They conſiſt each of three | 


The root is brown, ſlender, divided i 1 
or four pairs of ſhort, blunt pione, and 2 large 1 kay tom, 2 


leaf at the end. This is divided grofly into The. leaves Rand an ſhore. foogſtalks;, are di- | 
' three parts. Upon the whole, it has a rounded vided into a number of ſmall parts, which are 


er The whole, | Obtuſe, ſhort, and notched at the | | 
| The ſtalks are weak and low; they are a little 
hairy, and ufually-lie upon the ground. They 
have about four leaves on them, and theſe ſmaller 
| than choſe from the rootz otherwiſe alike, except 
the diviſions are finer. al 
On the tops of the ſtalks ſtand the flowers. 
They are large, yellow, and very beautiful. One 
wſually' ſtands om the top of each ſtalk. 
wre chmpoſed of an uncertain number of leaves, 
and have a tuſt of threads in the &nfb“ ee 
| The feals thys bs s fall, — 2 
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with thoſe | Barvilier calls it Caryophyllata alpina tem folia 
ſtands particularly recom- | incana flore lutes longins radicata. C. Bauhine, 
Caryophyllata alpina apii folio. 


HE 38 I. VII. 
PASQUEFLOWER. 
PULSATILLA. 


TE flower conſiſts of fix petals ; and the ſeeds are furniſhed with downy threads. There is a kind 
of leafy cup which ſtands temote, but belongs to the flower. | 

This is one of the polyandria polygynia of Linnæus; but it is properly of the fame clafs with the pre. 
cedent : nature has joined it to them by plain characters, tho? Linnzus ſeparates it upon ſmall varia- 
tions. In this claſs it properly connects the avens and anemone; its feeds being furniſhed with a 
hairy or thready matter, tho* finer and more delicate than that of thoſe robuſt plants. 

We ſhall only interpoſe between this and the anemone, a genus nearly allyed to it, that of 
the clematis, which, tho' very different in the ſubſtance of the ſtalks and manner of growing, yet 
perfectly reſembles it in the feathered ſeeds. 

Linnæus, in his Genera Plantarum, allows the pulſatilla to be a diſtin genus ; but in his Species 
Plantarum, ſince publiſhed, he makes it only a ſpecies of anemone. We ſee here a ſecond inſtance of 
what was before obſerved, that the fondneſs for making new diſtinctions gets the better of this au- 
thor's earlier knowledge. The particular remote cup, we have mentioned in the characters of this 
genus, diſtinguiſhes it ſufficiently, as ſuch, from the anemone z and this author himſelf once thought 
ſo. At preſent, he not only includes this, but among the hepatica alſo, the ſpecies. of anemone : 
thus, taking away the uſe of thoſe antient and univerſally received names, and calling the plants by 


that of the anemone, from which they are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. * 
Of the ſpecies of paſqueflower there is but one a native of Britain. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Paſqueflower. 
Pulſatilla. 

The root is large, long, and thick; it is fre- 
quently divided into ſeveral heads, and they are 
tufted with the remains of decayed footſtalks of 
leaves. The colour is blackiſh, and the taſte 
bitter and acrid. | 

The leaves ſtand on footſtalks of four inches 
long, and are beautifully divided into a number 
of ſmall parts. Theſe footſtalks are rediſh at the 
bottom, hairy, and moderacely thick. The 
leaves alſo are hairy, and of a thick ſubſtance. 

The ſtalk is round, hairy, hollow, and weak. 
While it ſupports the flower it is abour ſix inches 


in height; but when that is fallen, it ſhoots up 


to a foot. This ſeems a proviſion of nature for 


we have there called a ſort of cup to the flower. 


This ſtands always in one certain place, which is 


a little below the flower ; and is divided into ma- 
ny ſmall parts, and is very hairy. This leaf 
ſurrounds the ſtalk at its baſe, and is there of one 
entire piece, its diviſions beginning at a little diſ- 
The flower ftands on the top of the ſtalk, and 
each ſtall has only one. It is large, purple, hai 
without, and ſmooth within ; and is [Sug | 
of ſix petals, which are pointed at the ends. It 
has little ſmell, but that is very agteeable. In 
the centre ſtands a tuft of threads with yellow 
heads, ſurrounding a button, which afterwards 
| becomes the head of. ſeeds, covered with long, 
filvery hairs. When the plant is in ſeed the leaf 
which ſerved as a cup, ſtand on the middle of the 
ſtalk ; for the ſtalk grows in length only in the 


& is found ild on Gogmageg hills Cam 
1s wild on in - 
bridgeſhire, and in ſome parts of Lincolnſhire, 
and Yorkſhire ; and flowers in April, | 
INR 


C. aukine, Puſtil fie crſſrs N abu, fore 


DIVISION U. FOREIGN SPECTES. 


1. Pinnate-leaved Paſhueflower. = 
Puſatilla fallis piwnatis. 


The root. i» Jeng, black, lage, acd divided 
into many heads. 


| The leaves ſtand on fooaſtalks of four inches 
long, and are compoſed. of ſeveral pairs of obtuſe 
Pinne divided deeply at the edges. They, are 


tals, and has a great tuft of threads in the rentre. 
Under it there ſtands ſuch a fir leaf, as in 
the common paſqueflower, forming a kind of 
The flower ſtands erect; but is uncertain 
colour. It is moſt uſually of à pale yellow : 
ſometimes ic is of a deeper yellow; and fomce 
times white. Theſe are lefs remarkable 'variari- 


ons: for we fee tmiiny flowers changing, according 


to the culture or niiturel accidents, from a very 


ſame colour into h]] bur what Singular in 
this, is that the flower is fotnetimes alſo 


| | the whole plant remaining in other reſpetits ex- 


attly che fame. 
2 1 It 
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It is a native of Switzerland, and ſome parts The ſtalks are numerous, and each ſuſtains a 
of Germany, where it lives in the moſt barren | ſingle flower. They are hairy, and altogether 
foreſts ; but the flower is not ſo conſiderable there | without leaves except one at the upper part, 


as in our gardens. Ir flowers in ſpring. which, as in the other ſpecies, ſurrounds the ſtalk 

C. Bauhine calls it Pulſatilla apii folio vernalis | at its bottom; and upwards dividing into nume- 

flore majore. rous, fine ſegments, ſtands as a kind of cup to 
; | the flower. 

2. Small-flowered Paſqueflower. The flower itſelf is ſmall, and hangs down- 

| Pulſatills fore minore violaces. ward. It is compoſed of fix oblong, narrow 


pointed leaves, whoſe tops turn up. Its colour 
The root is long, thick, dark coloured, acrid | is a deep violet blue, almoſt black. 

to the taſte, and furniſhed with large fibres. The ſeeds follow in a cluſter, and are covered 
The leaves ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and are | with fine ſilvery down. 

1 Ja Long we Nang racy r 

Their colour is a faint green; | and flowers in April. 
nd hte Racks towards the bottom, are J. Baubine calls it Pulſatille fore ceruleo clauſe, 
purpliſh. | and C. Bauhine Pa/ſatilla fore minore nigirconte. 


* 
"CLIMBER. 
EE MATT 2&4 


TME flower of clematis conſiſts of four petals, and has no cup: and the ſeeds have long appen- 
Mon ry; — 

Linnæus places this among the palyandria polygynia, uniting with it, under the ſame name, the 
flammula and viticella; although, according to his own account, they differ plainly ; the flammula 
in the number of thoſe parts, he makes eſſential to the generical character: thoſe he calls clematis hav- 
ing a great number of piſtils, and the „„ 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIE 5s: 


1. Travellers joy. : | centre is a tuft of threads; and, when the ſeed 
Viorna. ripens, it ſtands in a naked cluſter, bearded with 
2 brown. thick Ghres fine long filvery hairs. 
r a 
ſtalks are thick, woody, of C . 
—_ 9 J. Bauhine calls it Clematis latifolia, foe atra” 
often rediſh. The others have a white rind; and NINO. ©. En, Clematitis Huveſtris 


Authors have deſcribed two or three accidental 
varieties of this plant, under the name of diſtinct 

We ſee the leaves ſometimes undivided, and 
ſometimes broader than is uſual. The Clematitis 
gre, of C. Bauhine, are only two of theſe vatie- 
ties. Theſe are not unfrequent in our hedges 
among the common kind : but we have only this 


OREIGN SPECIES. 


way from the ſtalk ; and they are very firm and 
tough. Theſe lay hold of any thing to ſupport 
the plant, and the leaves ſeem to riſe from their 
boſom. 


The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh, and the 
ſeeds hav2 a long beard of ſilvery down. 

It is a native of Spaia, and other warm parts 
of Europe, where it covers whole trees. It 
flowers in June, to dronky 4 Avhyr, 

L Baubine calls it Clematis Betice cluſi, and 


| ©. Bauhine Clematis peregrine felt pyri ici 


| The foreign and Britiſh c/ematis agree in their 
vated ald quelitiny-ae-welt'en forum. They are 
acrid, and too ſharp for internal uſe; bur an oil 
made of the leaves, infuſed in oil of olives, is 
, — 
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n IX. 
WIND FLOW EX. 


ANEMONE. 


r and conſiſts of an uncertain number of petals with a great 
tuft of ſhort threads in the centre. There is not that fingle and particular leaf at ſome diſ- 
tance under the flower, which is ſeen in the pulſatilla ; but the leaves naturally ſtand in a regular 
order about the middle of the talk, three riſing together. 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria polygynia. In his Genera Plantarum it ſtands ſeparate from 
the pulſarilla ; 292 as we have obſerved, under that 


article. 


The Engliſh name of this genus is wind-flower ; but it is diſuſed, and we have adopted the Latin 


2 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. White Wood-Anemone. 
Anemone nemorum alba. 

The root is thick, oblong, and creeps irregu- 

larly under the ſurface. While young, it is yel- 
lowiſh ; when older, of a rediſh brown ; whitiſh 
within, furniſhed with many fibres, and of an 
auſtere and very acrid taſte: 
The leaves that riſe immediately from the root 
ſtand on long ſlender footitalks, and are large 
and beautifully divided. The foorſtalk is pur- 
pliſh, and ſomewhat hairy, and the diviſions of 
the leaf large and indented. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, weak, round, and eight 
inches high. It is purpliſh at the bottom, and 
green upwards. 

The leaves grow with regularity upon it. 


They are three: they all riſe from the ſame 


and ſtand on moderately long footſtalks. They 
are beautifully divided, and their footſtalks, are 
rediſh, and ſomewhat hairy. The place of theſe 
is 2 little higher than the middle of the ſtalk ; 
and from this it is again naked to the top. 

The flower ſtands ſingle on the top of the ftalk. 


It conſiſts of fix oblong and large leaves, and has 


a tuft of threads with yellow heads in the centre. 
Its colour is uſually white, often rediſh, or with 


more or leſs of a purpliſh tinge. 


The ſeeds follow in a button or little cluſter, 
which is rough, each ſeed having a hooked 


-ſhort beard. 


I is 5 anive: of Eehnk end commen-in 
woods. It flowers ia April. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus phragmites albus 
S purpurens vernus. C. Bauhine, Anemone nemo- 
roſa flore majore. 


Its virtues are unknown; but there is ſuch an 


acrid taſte in every part of it, that it would ſeem 


unſafe to try it internally. 

A ſmall winged inſect is apt to depoſit its eggs 
on the underpart of the leaves of this ſpecies; 
and they ſomewhat reſemble the round dats in 


Which the ſeeds of fern are lodged. A leaf of it 


thus decorated is unluckily repreſented in a. figure 
in the laſt edition of Ray's Synoplis. The form, 
ſubſtance, and diſpoſition of theſe dots ought to 
have informed the botaniſt they were not ſeeds. 


It is a juſtice we owe the memory. of Mr. Ray to 


GR — 


| obſerve, that although this error ſtands in a work 


authoriſed by his name, it is not to be charged 
to his account. The deſcription p. 124. and fi - 
gure, tab. 3. of that work, are both added by the 
late Dr. Dellenius, botanical profeſſor at Oxford, 
who ſaw the plant under the name of a fern in 
the collection of Bobart. He therefore was the 
perſon firſt impoſed upon. The plant was given 
him, whether ignorantly or in wantonneſs, by a 
perſon whom he calls the Conjurer of Chal- 
grave. 


2. Large-leaved Wood - Anemone. 
Anemone foliis majoribus flore violaceo. 

The root is long, ſlender, regularly ſhaped, 
and ſpreads under the ſurface ; the colour is a 
brown, and the bade more fiery and acid than 
the laſt. 

The leaves ſtand © orr ſootſtalks two inches 
long, and reſemble thoſe of the common wood- 
anemone in form, fize, and diviſion. The foot- 
ſtalks are purple at the bottom, 2 haves of 
a ſhining green. 

The ſtalk is five inches high, round, lender, 

The leaves on the ſtalk are three. They all 
grow from the ſame ſpot, aud have ſcarce any 
footſtalk. They are and of a beautiful 


green. They are divided into three large parts, 
and then deeply into ſeveral ſmaller. 


The flower ſtands fingly at the top of the 


| ſtalk, and has no cup. Its colour is a deep vio- 


let blue; and it has a great tuft of yellow threads 
in the centre. The petals are oblong, and ob- 
tuſe at the end. Their number is uncertain, from 
fix to twelve or fifteen; in which later caſe they 
are very narrow. 

This is a ſort of doubling of the flower, but 
it is natural to it often. wichout culture, and alſs 
to the common white wood kind. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a ſmall rough cluſter. . 

It is a native of maſt of the cold parts of Eu- 


rope. I have found it in Charleton foreſt. and 


in one of F 


.nopſis, in Surry. iy as VS 7 


Mentzelius calls in ences . 


A 


vl 
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DIVISION II. 


1. Fine - leaved red Anemone. 
Anemone tenuifolia flore rubente. 

The root is large, thick, and of an irregular 
form. 

The leaves are numerous : they riſe from 
ſeveral heads of the fame root, a cluſter from 
each; and have footſtalks of two or three inches 
in length. They are large, and in the whole of 
a ſomewhat triangular form. Each is divided 
into three principal parts, two at the bottom, 
and one at the end; and theſe are again deeply 
indented. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, purpliſh near the bot- 
tom, and ten inches high. 

Toward its middle there ſtand three leaves, 
all growing from one place; and they are ſmall, 
and have no footſtalks. They reſemble the ſepa- 
tate diviſions of the lower leaves. 

The flower is ſingle, large, and of a pale red: 
not rarely it is white, or very faintly tinged : 
but red is the natural colour. It is compoſed of 
fix leaves, and has a large tuft of threads in the 
middle. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a ſmall naked button. 

Tt is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in the 
ſpring. | 
PC. Beukine calls it Anemone tenuiſolio fimplici 


e. 

We had it originally from Conſtantinople ; and 
it is raiſed to great beauty, and with great va- 
riety in our gardens, by being made double, and 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


of a variety of colours, from the deepeſt red with 
a purple tinge, to the paleſt fleſh colour, 


2. Trifoliate Anemone. 
Anemone trifolia. 

The root is long and ſlender, and ſpreads un- 
der the ſurface of the ground, dividing into ſe- 
veral parts, and ſending up leaves from many 
heads. Irs colour is brown, its taſte acrid, and 
it has many fibres. 

The leaves ſtand three on each footſtalk ; and 
are of an oval figure, pointed, ſerrated, and 
without ſeparate foorſtalks; adhering by their 
baſe to the top of the ſtalk riſing from the 


| root, which is three inches long, flender, and 


purpliſh. 

The ſtalk is fix inches high, round, weak, and 
purpliſh. 

The leaves are three on this ſtalk. They all 
riſe from the fame point, and have long foot- 
ſtalks, each conliſting of three other diſtinct 
leaves, and in all reſpects reſembling thoſe chat 
riſe immediately from the root. 

The flower is large and beautiful. It is white, 
with a bluſh of purple, and reſembles the flower 
of the common wood-anemone. It is compoſed of 
ſix petals, with a tuft of threads in the centre. 

The ſeeds follow in a naked head. 


It is a native of France, and ſome other parts 


of Europe, and flowers in ſpring. 
C. Bauhine calls it Anemone trifolia flore allo. 


6 YI :& 
PLEASANT EYE. 
ADONIS. 


HE flower of the adonis conſiſts of an uncertain number of petals, with a tuft of extremely ſhort 
T threads in the centre: the ſeeds ſtand naked in a longiſh head; and the leaves are divided 


into fine ſegments. 

Linnæus places it among the polyandria polygynia ; and he very juſtly reduces to this genus that 
plant commonly known by the name of fine-leaved black bellebore. That is indeed a ſpecies of adonis ; 
and they were guilty of introducing confuſion into the ſcience who called it by the name of another 
genus, to which it by no means belongs. Linnzus deſerves praiſe, that he calls this a ſpecies of 
adonis ; and it were to be wiſhed he had not admitted the real black hellebores into the ſame claſs. 


X. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Adonis. 
Adonis radice annua. 

The root is long, ſlender, whitiſh, and fur- 
niſhed with large fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, divided into a great 
number of ſmall and fine ſegments, and placed 
on footſtalks of two inches long. They are of a 

green colour, and tender ſubſtance. 

The ſtalks are round, ftriated, green, and a 
foot and half high. They divide into many 
branches, and ſtand tolerably upright. 

The leaves grow on them irregularly, and are 
like thoſe which riſe from the root, but ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches : 
they are moderately large, and of a beautiful ſcar- 


let colour; and are compoſed of an uncertain 
No II. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


number of petals, with a bundle of threads, hay- 
ing deep purple heads, in the centre. 

The ſeeds ſtand naked in a longiſh cluſter. 

It is common in ſome parts of England in 
corn-fields, and flowers in Auguſt ; it is no where 
ſo frequent as in Kent and Suſſex. 

C. Bauhine calls it Flas adonis vulgo aliis eran- 
themum ; others Adonis, and Flos adonis. 

The flower is ſometimes of a putpliſh colour, and 
the leaves are ſometimes longer than in the com- 
mon ſtate of the plant. Theſe are varieties only; 
but they have been deſcribed as.ſeparate ſpecies. 

It has not been any where much uſed in me- 
dicine. Some recommend an infuſion of the 
flowers in wine for cholicks ; but there are many 
better remedies ; and this wants the authority of 


more experience. | 
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DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECEES. 


1. Perennial-rooted Adonis. 
Adonis radice perenni. 

The root is compoſed of a ſmall head, divided 
into ſeveral parts, and furniſhed with a great 
number of thick fibres. It is of a deep blackiſh 
brown colour, and a bitteriſh and acrimonious 
taſte. 

The firſt leaves are two inches long, and com- 
poſed of a great number of very ſlender fine ſeg- 


ments. They ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and are | 


of a duſky green colour. 

The ftalks are numerous, ftriated, lender, 
and eight inches high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and they 
reſemble thoſe from the root ; but they are 
ſmaller. They have a bitteriſh taſte, and when 
rubbed an unpleaſant ſmell. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks ; and 
are large, beautiful, and yellow. They conſiſt 
each of ſixteen ſtriated petals, indented, and of- 
ten turning back at the points. 

The ſeeds ſtand in an oblong cluſter, large, 
and naked. 

It is a native of Bohemia, and other parts of 
Europe, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Helleborus niger tenuifolius 
baphthalmi flore: 


The root reſembles that of black hellebore in 
aſpect; whence the plant, though altogetuer un- 


like, obtained that name. It is acrid and poiſon- 
ous : it has ſometimes been ſold in the ſtead of 
black hellebore, or mixed among black hellebore, 
and, it is ſaid, with fatal 

It has the ſharpneſs of the moſt violent of the 


crow-foots, and its juice will cat away warts. 


2. Great flowered Adanis. 

The root is compoſed of a ſmall head, and 
a vaſt number of long and thick fibres. It is 
black, and of an acrid and diſagreeable taſte. 

The firſt leaves are ſmall: they have very ſhort 
footſtalks, and are divided into a few ſlender long 
ſegments. Their colour is a pale green, and 
they are of an acrid taſte. 

The ſtalks are ſhort, thick, and fleſhy : they 
have large joints, and at each one leaf divided 
into very narrow, but not numerous ſegments. 

The flower is yellow, very large for the bigneſs 
of the plant, and ſtands at the top of the ſtalk. 


It is compoſed of ſeveral petals, and has a large 


tuft of paler yellow threads in the centre. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a naked oval head. Ir is 
found in ſome parts of Germany, and flowers in 
July and Auguſt. 

Mentzelius calls it Helleborus niger ferulaceus, 
ſeu — caule geniculato flore mago in- 


6 XI. 
MOUSSE TAI. 
MYOSUROS, 


HE flower conſiſts of five ſmall petals, and is placed in a five-leaved cup. The ſeeds ftand 
naked in a long head; and the leaves are graſſy. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria polygynia, ſeparating it, by many claſſes, from the ranun- 

culus, adonis, and other of the plants belonging to this, although he acknowledges it is very nearly 


allied to them *. 


This may ſhew the imperfeftion of his method, even upoa his own confeſſion. The reaſon 
of his ſeparating this plant from the others, is that there are in them great tufts of threads in the middle 
of the flower; and in this only five: Let us appeal to nature, whether this plant, which agrees with the 
others of the preſent claſs in the form and ſtructure of its flower, and in the ſingular diſpoſition and 

t of its ſeeds, ſhould be taken from among them, and placed in a far diſtant claſs, only 
becauſe the filaments or threads in the flower are in a ſmaller number. Reaſon declares utterly 
againſt this ; nor is there the juſt authority of obſervation for placing it in any other. This author, 
though, from its having five filaments, he has ranked it among the pentandria; yet is obliged to con- 
feſs, that the number of thoſe threads is ſubject in this genus to great variation . 


This acknowledgment not only ſhews he has put the preſent plant out of irs place, but ſhakes the 
very foundation of his method: for it depends upon the numbering of theſe filaments In 
the arrangement we have made of theſe. ſeveral genera, the mouſetail appears plainly to belong to them, 
and to have its proper place. We have given the diſpoſition of the ſeeds in a naked head, as the 
great character of the claſs; and in ſome that head is ſhorter, in others longer. In moſt of tho ge- 
nera firſt named here it is round :; in the adonis it is oblong and thick ; and in the mou/etail, which 
we place next, it is lang and thin. There is no more difference. 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of England. 


% Myoſuri ſumma eſt affinitas cum ranunculo. 
+ Numerus faminum in hoc genere valde variat. Linn. Gen. Plant. 31 f. 
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Mouſetail. alſo, which though ſmall are ſome what larger than 


Myoſures the flower. Tn the centre ſtand ſeveral threads in 


The root is compoſed of a great number of ns hace in number, and on their tops are placed 
The 


When the flower is fallen, the ſeeds appear 
placed with great regularity in a long and flen- 
der head, the whole reſembling the tail of a 
mouſe ; whence the plant has been named. 
— It is not uncommon in dry places: about Pad. 
dington we have it in abundance. 


It flo in May. Authors i 
The ſtalks are numerous alſo : they riſe from 1 4 4 call it Myoſurus, 


the centre of the tuft of leaves, and are round, 
flender, naked, and of a pale green. The taſte of the whole plant is fiery and acrid : 

At the top of each ſtands a ſingle flower; which | in this alſo it agrees with the crowfoot kind. 
is ſmall and greeniſh, compoſed of five little pe- | Its virtues are not known ; but it appears one of 
tals, and ſtanding in a cup compoſed of five leaves thoſe plants which are not to be given internally. 


r F%. os 2p © 
CROWFOOT. 


RANUNCULYUS. 


T* flower conſiſts of five petals, with a tuft of ſhort threads in the centre, and ſtands in a cup 
compoſed of five leaves : the ſeeds ſtand naked, and in roundiſh cluſters. | 
Linnzus places this genus among the polyandria polygynia, and ſpeaks with great warmth of the 
confuſion and uncertainty to which it was liable, till he diſcovered the neftarium of the flower. It 
appears to me, on the contrary, that this, though an ingenious and curious obſervation, is not of 
great uſe ; that the genus is ſufficiently diſtinct wgghour it, and little liable to any other confuſion than 

ſuch as may ariſe from learned trifling. 

The parts of fructification in this genus, Linnæus obſerves, are always inconſtant and uncertain : 
He means that the filaments in the middle of the flower are ſo. This is not fingular in crowfoot t 
we have juſt ſhewn it is ſo in mouſetail, and ſhall ſhew the fame in many others. If any thing is to 
be inferred from this, it is, that theſe, though the foundation of that author's ſyſtem, are, upon his 
own confefian, unſit for fuck. a purpoſe. The characters we eſtabliſh from the flower in general, 
and the ſeed, are not ſubject to this inconſtancy or irregularity ; and therefore they are more proper. 

The nectarium which that author here calls in to the aſſiſtance of his diſtinctions, is a little Hollow, 
ſometimes open, ſometimes cloſed up, in the bottom of every petal of the flower. 

We ſhall ſee by this, and numerous other inſtances, that a method founded more on the obvious parts 
of plants is leſs liable to uncertainty, and more agreeable to the diſtinctions made by nature. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Ranunculus vadice retunda. divided ar the edges, ard ofren fporred. Each 
The root is 2 fall round head, with ſome —— 1 — 
whiriſh fibres. Its colour is whitiſh or rediſh, what abby » Roy (vcd 2 
and its taſte inſufferably acrid. Ralks. | 


The leaves that rife from the root are large, | The ſtalks are flender and weak: fome run 
broad, and divided into three parts. each of which upon the ground, and take root at the joints 
is again deeply notched : they ſtand on long athers are more erect, and ſupport the flowers. 


footſtalks, and are of a pale green. f 
| The ftalks are round, upright, and branched. The leaves on theſe are ſmall, and deeply di 
The leaves that grow on theſe are ſmall and The f — — 
— ——.—.— 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yel - 1 is A ag 1 
W]. They are compoſed each of five rounded May 
petals, and have a tuft of threads in the centre. 3 : 

The ſeeds ſtand naked in a ſmall head. — ( 
It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in Talus. 


. Pale. leaved C 
C. Baubine calls it Ranunculus pratenfis radice S Fa rowfoor. 


vertical modo 1unda J. Bauhine, Ranunculus Ranunculus fuliis pallidioribus hirſutis, 
tuberaſus major. The root is compoſed of fibres. 
: The leaves ſtand on long hollow footſtalks, 
2. Common creeping Ctowfoot. and are divided into three parts, and each deeply 
Ranunculus pratenſis repens vulgaris. indented : they are large, hairy, and of a pale 


The root is compoſed of a great tuft of whitiſh | green. a 
fibres hanging from a very ſmall head. The ſtalk is two feet high, upright, firm, and 
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= pale green. The leaves on it are ſmall, and 
deeply divided. | 

The flowers ate large, und of a fine gloſſy yel- 
low, and have tufts of yellow -threads in the 
middle. * 99 

The ſeeds ſtand naked in ſmall roundiſh 
cluſter. 

This greatly reſembles the common creeping 
crowfcot ; but its ſtalks are all erect, arid it does 
not root at the joints. The leaves alſo are 
paler and more hairy, and the flowers larger 
than in that ſpecies. 

It is frequent in wet places near the fea, and 
flowers in May. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus rectus folits palli- 
doribus bir ſutus. 


4. Tall Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus erectus foliis multifidis. 


The root conſiſts of fibres, thick, numerous, 
and whitiſh. 

The leaves that riſe from it are large, and of 
a pale green: they ſtand on very long foot- 
ſtalks, and are each deeply divided, not into 
three parts, as thoſe of the three preceding ſpe- 
cies, but into five, ſeven, or more; and theſe are 
again deeply indented. The whole leaf has a fi- 
gure nearly rounded. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and three 
feet high. 

The leaves on it are divided into ſmaller parts, 
and fewer than thoſe from the root. 

The flowers are numerous, moderately large, 
and yellow. | 

The ſeeds ſtand in ſmall roundiſh naked heads. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus pratenſis ereFus 
acris; and moſt others have followed him. 


5. Little lowered Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus hirſutus annus flore minimo. 

The root is a tuft of ſmall fibres riſing from a 
little head. 

The leaves which riſe from it are ſmall, hairy, 
and of a pale green. They ſtand on footſtalks an 
inch and a half long, and are cut deeply into three 
parts, though no- down to the ſtalk. Theſe di- 
viſions are alſo notched at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, weak, and 
hairy : they lie upon the ground, or riſe but 
weakly from it. 

The leaves on them ſtand irregularly, and are 
altogether like thoſe from the root, but ſmaller. 


The flowers are very ſmall, and of a faint yel- 


low, and the leaves of the cup frequently appear 
between them : there is a little tuft of threads 
in the centre. The flowers are ſeldom ſeen en 
tire, the petals adhering but weakly at their 
baſe. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and ſtand in a little 
cluſter. 

It is common on dry banks, and flowers in 
June. 

Plukenet calls it Ranunculus hir ſutus annus flore 
minimo. Moriſon, Ranunculus arvenſis birſutus 
ennuus flore omnium minimo. | 

Linn:zus thinks this the ſame with the third 
foreign ſpecies ; but it is quite diſtinct. 


6. Wood-Crowfoot. 
Ramenculus nemoroſus foliis ſubrotundis. 
In many of the crowfoots the leaves which groß 
on the ſtalk differ greatly from thoſe that riſe 
from the root ; but in none ſo much as this, _ 
The root is a tuft of long flender whitiſh fibres, 
of a leſs acrid taſte than the others. 4 . 
The leaves that riſe from it ſtd on very long 
foorſtalks . they are of a roundiſh figure, often 
entire, ſometimes divided more or leſs deeply into 
five or more parts, and always notched at the edge. 
The ſtalks are tolerably upright, round, weak, 
and a foot and a half high : they are divided into 
many branches, and ſupport many flowers. 
The leaves on them are cut ſo deeply, that each 
appears compoſed of five or more long and nar- 
row ones. Theſe are of a green, and | 
The flowers are moderatel large, and of a 
bright yellow. : | 
The ſeeds follow in a ſmall longiſh cluſter. 
The flower in this plant is rarely ſeen entire; 
for the petals hang very looſe, and often one falls 
before the reſt are diſcloſed. 


It is common in ſhady places, and flowers in 


June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus nemoroſus vel y- 


vaticus folio rotundo. . ne, Ranunculus 
rotundifolius vernus ſylvaticus. 3 
7. Corn-Crom foot. 
Ranunculus ſeminibus aſperis. 


The root is compoſed of many whitiſh fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from ir are ſmall, and very 
deeply divided: they ſtand on long footſtalks, 
and are of a pale green. — 
— IRL Rn... and two feet 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are very 
deeply divided into numerous, flender, pointed 


The flowers ſtand on the tops of the branches : 
and are of a bright yellow, moderately large, and | 
have a tuft of threads in the centre. | 

The ſeeds ſtand in a ſmall head; and are flat, 
large, and prickly. | 

It is common in corn fields, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus arvenſis echi- 
natus ; and he is followed by moſt others. 


8. Small flowered Water-Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aquaticus floribus minimis. 

The root is a thick tuft of whitiſh fibres. 

The leaves riſing from it are ſupported on 
fleſhy footſtalks. They are roundiſh, but deeply 
divided into three or five parts, and notched at 
the edges. They are perfectly ſmooth and gloſſy, 
and their colour is a pale yellowiſh green. 

The ſtalk is very thick, fleſhy, round, and 
divided into many branches toward the top. 

The leaves on it are divided into narrower ſeg- 
ments than thoſe at the bottom: they are alſo 
ſmooth, and of a pale green. 

The flowers are very ſmall : they ſtand on the 
tops of the branches, and are of a pale yellow. 

The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall, and they 
ſtand in longiſh heads. 
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| Ir i Gintitit i watery places, and flowers in 
ann ere end 


9. Great Spearwort. 
Ramunculus latifolius frve flammeus major. 
The root is a cluſter of thick, whitiſh fibres. 
The leaves riſing from it are a foot long, an 
inch and half broad, of a pale green, and with 
ſcarce any footſtalks. 
- The ſtalk is thick, fleſhy, erect, and three foot 


The leaves ſtand alterpately, and are eight or 
ten inches long, and an inch broad, ſmooth, even 
at the edges, and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers are very large, and of a beautiful 
yellow. They ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and have a tuft of pale yellow threads in the 
middle. 

The ſeeds follow in large, naked cluſters. It 
grows in ſhallow, muddy waters in the iſſe of Ely 
and ſome otherr places; but is not common. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus longiſolius pa- 
luſtris major. J. Bauhine, Ranunculas folio longo 
maximics. Lingua Plinis. 

It is a very ſtately and beautiful ſpecies. 


10. Leſſer Spearwort. 
Ranunculus anguſtifolius frue flammeus minor. 
The root is compoſed of many thick, whitiſh 
fibres. 
The leaves riſing from it are long and narrow ; 
and they ſtand on long footftalks. 
The ſtalks are numerous, fleſhy, branched, 


not altogether erect. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on them ; and are 


oblong, narrow, even at the edges, and pointed 
at the end. g 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 


and are ſmall, but of a bright yellow. 
The ſeeds ſtand in little, naked cluſters. 
It is common about waters; and flowers in 
une. 
? C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus longifolius pa- 
hkiftris minor. C. Bauhine, Ranunculus longifolins 
aliis flammuls. 

The leaves of this ſpecies are ſometimes notch- 
ed at the edges ; in which condition it has been 
deſcribed by many as 4 diſtinct ſpecies, under the 
name of Ranunculus flammeus ſerratus ; but it is 
only an accidental variety. 


11. Ivy-leaved Watet Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aquaticus hedere folio. 

The root is a tuft of white, thick fibres. 

The leaves riſing from it are roundiſh, but 
dented in three or four places at the edges, and 
of a pale green. | 

The ftalks riſe in the centre of this tuft of 
leaves, and f. themſelves on the ſurface of 
the water. y are numerous, weak, irregular 
in their ſhape, and jointed. From every joint 
there grow fibres of new roots; fo that the ori. 
1 root and its leaves are preſently loft; and 

plant propagates itſelf at large, ſpreading 
29 and rooting every where. 
% 2. 


nk 


alſo than the former. 


The leaves riſe from the joints of the ſtalk, and 
ſtand on long footſtalks. They ate of a trian- 
gular figure, but obtuſe at the corners, and a 
little dented ; fo that they reſemble the leaves of 
ivy. They float on the water or lie upon the 
mud; and commonly have a black ſpot in the 
middle. 

The flowers are ſmall and white. They grow 
on footſtalks oppofite the leaves; and conſiſt 
each of five perals, with a tuft of threads in the 
centre. 

The ſeeds follow in a cloſe, compact, ſmall, 
round head. 

It is common in ſhallow waters; and flowers 
in May. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus hederaceus rivu- 
lorum ſe extendens atra macula notatus. Others 
Ranunculus aquaticus hederaceus. 


12. Various leaved Water Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aquaticus foliis rotundis et capilaceis. 


The root is a tuft of long and thick fibres, 
which penetrate deep into the mud, or other bot- 
tom of the water. 

The firſt leaves from them are ſmall, and di- 
vided into a few long ſegments ; but theſe wither 
when the ſtalks grow up. 

The ſtalks are long, hollow, thick; but weak, 

and divided into many branches. They are 
jointed at diftances; and they float along the 
Water. 
The leaves are of two diſtinct kinds. Thoſe 
which are under water are of a dark green colour, 
and are divided into numerous very fine ſegments. 
Thoſe that lie upon the ſurface are entire, and 
roundiſh, but deeply notched. Theſe ſtand alſo 
on long footſtalks. 

The flowers are large and white. They ſtand 
on long ſtalks, which riſe oppoſite to thoſe of 
the leaves, and are compoſed each of five perals, 
with a tuft of threads with yellow buttons in the 
middle. 

The feed is ſmall, and ftands in a round head. 

It is common in ſhallow waters ; and flowers 
in June. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus aguaticus tenui- 
foliis. C. Bauhine, Ranunculus aquaticus folio 
rtoundo et capillaces. Others, Ranunculus follis 
variis. 


13. Fine - leaved Water Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus aquaticus foliis majoribus capillaceis. 

The root is a tuft of long and tough fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long, and divided into 
very narrow nts; ſo that they much re- 
ſemble thoſe on the ſtalks of fennell. 

The ſtalk is two foot or more in length; round, 
thick, but weak ; and very much branched. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are large, 
but divided into multitudes of fine, narrow ſeg. 
ments. Their colour is a deep green; and there 
are no others. The plant is commonly immerſed 
altogether under water; but if any part of it ap- 
pear above, the leaves are the ſame with thoſe 
below; not various, as in the preceding ſpecies. 

The flowers are ſmall and white, and have a 
tuft of threads in the centre with yellow buttons. 

The feeds ſtand in little, round heads, ſmaller 
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It is common in running, as well as ſtanding | 
waters; and flowers in June. 

Linnaeus conſiders this only as a variety of the 
former ; but their difference is eſſential. No one 
will doubt it who ſees them growing together. 
This never has any of thoſe entire, rounded leaves 
that float on the ſurface in the other; and the 
flowers are always much ſmaller. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus aquaticus omnino 
tenuifolius. C. Bauhine, Millefolium aquaticum ra- 
nunculi flore et capitulo. 


14. Tender - leaved Water Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aquaticus foliis minoribus capillaceis. 

The root is a tuft of ſmall, but long, blackiſh 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are broad, ſhort, and placed 
on long footſtalks, and they are divided into mi- 
nute and narrow 

The ftalk riſes in the midſt, and theſe leaves 
ſoon after wither. This is a foot or more in 
height, very ſlender and weak, and has l-aves ſet 
alternately in a conſiderable number, and they are 
very beautiful : they ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and 
are compoſed of a multitude of very narrow parts, 
which are ſo ae whole leaf is of a 
rounded figure. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, and they 

are large and white, with a ab of yellow buttons 
— on ſhort threads in the middle. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and ſtand in a little round 
cluſter. 

It is common in ſhallow, ſtanding waters that 


have a muddy bottom, and is uſually altogether 
under water. 


DIVISION IL 


1. White-flowered tall Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aconiti folio flore albo. 
The root is compoſed of a multitude of thick 


and long fibres, growing from a ſmall head. 

The firſt leaves ſtand on footſtalks four or five 
inches long, and are of a pale green colour when 
they firſt riſe, but duſkier afterwards. ' They are 
large, and deeply divided into three or five parts. 
Theſe are broad, oblong, pointed and ferrated at 
the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, fleſhy, firm, and 
three foot high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are like 
thoſe from the root; but ſmaller, of a duſky 
green, pointed and ſerrated. 

The flowers ſtand at the of numerous 
branches, into which the ſtalk divides in the up- 
per part. They are large and white. 

The ſeeds ſtand in little, roundiſh, naked heads. 

The leaves of this plant have not the firey 
ſharpneſs to the taſte of many others. 

It is a native of the Alps and other moun- 
tainous parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 

Cluſius calls it Ranunculus montanus. 
Ranunculus montanus aconiti folio flore albo. 


2. Purple Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus birſutus flore purpureo. 
The root is compoſed of a great tuft of 
fibres ; they are very long, white, and firm. 


C. Bauhine calls it Millefolium aquaticum cornu- 
tum. Plukenet, Ranunculus aquaticus albus circi- 
natis tenuiſſime diviſis folits. 8 

15. Fennel - leaved Water Crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aquaticus foliis long iſſimis. 

The root is a large tuft of thick, tough, and 
extremely long fibres. 

T he firſt leaves are very large, of a dark green, 
and divided into numerous narrow ſegments. 

The ſtalks are numerous; they riſe in the 
centre of theſe leaves, which ſoon after wither. 
They are very long, tender, weak, round, di- 
the courſe of the water, and run with it to a great 


The leaves are very large, and of a dark 
green. They are long, and divided into many 
long ſegments. They reſemble thoſe on the ſtalks 
of fennel ; but they are longer, and the diviſions 
not ſo numerous. 

The flowers are large and white, with a tuft of 
yellow buttons, ſupported on ſhort threads, in the 
centre. | 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and ſtand in a little, round, 
naked head. 

This is diſtinguiſhed at ſight, from all the pre- 
ceding kinds, by the leaves being divided into 
much fewer, and thoſe vaſtly longer ſegments. 

It is common in large rivers; and flowers in 
une. 
ne call it Millefolium aquaticum foliis 
feniculi, Ranunculi flore et capitulo. Others, ranun- 
culus aquaticus folits faniculaceis. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The firſt leaves ſtand on long, hairy footſtalks, 


| They are large, of a rounded form, but divided 


deeply into five, ſeven, or nine ſegments. They 
are hairy, of a pale green, and ſerrated. 

The ſtalk is a foot and half high ; and is weak 
and flender ; hairy, and of a pale green. 


_— Towards its top there ſtands a leaf of a parti- 


cular form ſurrounding it, without a footſtalk, 
and divided into ſeveral, narrow, ſerrated ſeg- 
ments, pale and hairy. 

From this part the ſtalk divides into three or 
four branches, which are ſhort, and lender, and 
each furniſhed with a little leaf or two, and with 
a very beautiful flower on its top, which is large, 
and in part purple, in part of a ſnow white. 

The ſeeds ſtand in little naked cluſters. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus montanus, bir- 
ſutus purpuraſcente fore. 


3. Low Crow ſoot with prickly ſeeds. 
Ranunculus annuus ſemine echinats. 

The root is compoſed of a great cluſter . of 
ſlender fibres connected to a ſmall head. 

The leaves riſing from it are ſupported on 
ſlender footſtalks, hollowed at the bottom: they 
are ſmall, of a figure between rounded and tri- 
angulate, and divided deeply into three- parts. 
They are alſo notched all about the edges. 
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The ſtalks are round, weak, jointed, and ten 
inches or a foot long. 

The leaves grow irregularly on them, and re- 
4 te was. 

R a 022 getinn, with a tuft 

of pale threads. 

The ſeeds ſtand in a little naked head; and are 

and prickly. 

11 native of the warm parts of Europe, 
and the eaſt; and loves damp ground. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus paluſtris echinatus. 
Others Ranunculus echinatus creticus. 


The firſt leaves are five inches long, two broad, 

entire, and blunt at the end, with the 

ribs running lengthwiſe ; ſo that in all reſpects 
they reſemble thoſe of plantain. 

The ſtalk is ſingle, round, firm, and a foot 


The leaves ſtand alternately upon it, and ſur- 
round it at the baſe. They reſemble thoſe from 
the root in all reſpects, but that they are ſmaller. 

Toward the top the ſtalk divides into two or 
three branches, and on the ſummit of each is a 
flower. This is very large, of a ſnow white, and 
has a tuft of yellow threads in the centre. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and ſtand naked in a little 
cluſter. 

It is a native of the Pyrenæan mountains; and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus montanus foliis 

agineis. C. Bauhine, Ranunculus Pyreneus 
is jublongis ndn lacinatis furt albo. 


5. Broad-leaved Crowfoot: 
Ranunculus latifolius radicibuts craffis. 

The root is compoſed of a great many long, 
thick pieces, which form a large tuft. 

The leaves that riſe from it ſtand on thick, 
fleſhy footſtalks, three inches long, and ate broad, 
divided deeply into five or more parts, and fer- 
rated round the edges. 

I The ftalk is thick, round, fleſhy, and a foot 
or more in height. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are di- 
vided into many narrow, indented ſegments. 

The flowers are large, and yellow; and they 
have a tuft of yellow threads in the centre. 

The ſeed follows in a ſmall head, and is large. | 
and naked. 

Ir is a native of the eaſt, and flouriſhes parti- 
cularly in Crete. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus aſphodeli radice 
Creticus. Clufius, Ranunculus Creticus latifolius. 

This ranunculus whoſe root approaches to [the 
tuberous kind, naturally leads us to that which 
has a regularly tuberous root, and which makes 
ſuch a fine appearance in our gardens. 


6. Scarlet Crowfoot. 


Ds is bs vide. enced 
appearance; and when cultivated, it ſhews an 


- 
—_— 


amazing variety, the flower becoming double, 
and having all the degrees of colour from the 
deepeſt to the paleſt red, and to white and yellow. 

The root is regularly tuberous. It is compoſed 
of ſeveral oblong or oval, thick pieces, intermixed 
with fibres ; or ſoinetimes wholly without them. 

The leaves that riſe from it are ſupported on 
long footſtalks; and are, ſome of them more, ſome 
of them leſs, divided. The firſt that appear are 
cominonly oblong, atid only indented deeply at 
the edge. The ſucceeding ones are divided more 
or leſs deeply into three parts; and thoſe ſeg- 
ments are notched and pointed. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, and 4 foot high z 
ſometimes it riſes ſingle and continues the whole 
way ſo: at other times it is branched. 

The leaves that ſtand on it are formed of three 
parts, two diſpoſed in the manner of wings and 
one placed at the end; and each of theſe parts is 
again divided into three ſegments and notched 

At the top of the ſtalk ſtands a fingle flower, 
compoſed of five leaves, rounded, and very large 
and beautiful. The uſual colour of this is a 
bright ſcarlet; but ſometimes it is yellow or 
white. We owe to the art of gardening the 
other numerous variations. 

It is a native of Aſia, where it covers whole 
fields wild, and flowers in ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus radice grumoſa 
_— Others, Ranunculus Aftaticus radice 


Moſt of the botarcal writers have divided this 
according to the colour of the flower, and other 
accidents, into ſeveral kinds; but they are acci- 


Some of them are leſs ſo than others ; and there 
are ſome that experience has ſhewn to be poiſon- 
ous. The greater and leſſer ſpearwort are of this 
laſt kind, as alſo the round - leaved ſmall flowered 
kind: as to the others, they have been 
from any uſe on the account of theſe : but we ſhall 
ſee in this an inſtance how raſhly we condemn 


fome plants, as well as negligenely overlook 


tad 
fides in their juice. Some, as has been obſerved, 
have little of it; and theſe may be taken inter- 
| nally as freſh gatheredz and many of the others 

mild when dried. A tincture may alſo 
be made from ſome of the common ſpecies that 
has no bad qualities. 

In the firſt ſtate, the roots ahd leaves of the 
round rooted kind may be uſed outwardly with 
ſucceſs on many occaſions. 

Their juice takes away warts: 

The roots and leaves bruiſed together, and ap- 
plied to ſwellings, will act as a cauſtick, and make 
way for the inſtruments of ſurgery. 

In violent headachs, when the pain is confined 
to one ſpot, they have the greateſt effect imagj- 
nable. A plaiſter is to be laid on, with a hole in 
the middle. A ſmall quantity of the herb and 
root bruiſed, and wet with the juice, is to be laid 
on the bare plaee ; and this is to be covered with 
a larger plaiſter. In this manner of application 


| a few leaves will de the buſineſs. Care muſt be 


taken 
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taken not to let it come near the eyes, for it will 
cauſe violent inflammations. 
In the gout the bruiſed leaves and roots have been 


uſed with great ſucceſs. We have alſo accounts 


of cures by them in the plague, by raiſing bliſters 
with them, and keeping them open in the manner 
of iſſues near buboes in the groin, or elſewhere. 
The diſtilled water of the roots, and a tincture 
made from them in wine, are recommended alſo 


The beggars frequently make ſores on their 
legs with this plant, to promote comitniſerarion , 
and it is eaſy to know that what could do this 
might be applied uſefully on ſome occafions. 

An infuſion of the leaves. of the ivy-leaved 
water-crowfoot in wine, with alder-tops and ſage, 
is recommended ſtrongly by ſome in the dropſy, 
and other diſorders ariſing from obſtruftions of 
the viſcera, and in the ſcurvy. 


in the plague internally, 


W000 WF 5. a 
PILEWORT. 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS. 


HE flower is compoſed of ſeveral perals, and has a three-leaved cup, which falls with it. 
The feeds ſtand in a fmall naked cluſter ; and the leaves are roundiſh, and heart-faſhioned. 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria polygynia, and makes it a ſpecies of crowfoot. He calls 
it crowfoot, with heart-faſhioned, angulated, and petiolated leaves; but the cup conſiſting of three leaves, 
diſtinguiſhes it from the crow foot, whoſe cup has five; not to mention the greater number of pe- 
tals in the flower. Ir is a plant alſo of conſiderable virtues, which are recorded of it under the 
names of pilewort and chelidonium minus: wherefore there is uſe in preſerving the diſtinction. 

What is called greater celandine, is a plant of an altogether different claſs, as will be ſeen here- 
after. 

Linnæus, who makes this a {pecies of ranunculus, gives for the firſt character of that genus, a 
cup compoſed of five leaves : therefore, according to his original eſtabliſhment of the genus, this 
plant does not belong to it. He gives, by way of an exception at the end, this among others; 
and there eſtabliſhes the eſſential character of the genus to be the nectarium of the flower; the 
reſt of the parts being all inconſtant. 

Let us examine this conduct in the eye of reaſon, and take this as an example of the foundation 
there is for that faſhionable ſyſtem. 

Linnæus gives a deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the cup, flower, and fruit, of the ranunculus; 
which deſcription he calls the generical character: then among the ſpecies of ranunculus he places 
pilewort, which does not agree with that character. Indeed it contradicts the two moſt abſolute 
and obvious articles. He ſays the ranunculus has a cup compoſed of five leaves, and a flower 
compoſed of five petals ; but pilewort has a cup of three leaves, and a flower of more numerous petals. 
virtues. Why therefore ſhould it be. thus confounded with crowfoor? Linnzus perceives after- 
wards, that pilewort does not agree with his characters of that genus: then he makes an obſervation, 
which is, that all the parts are inconſtant, except that there is a nectarium about the unguis of each 
petal. This, he ſays, is the eſſential mark. if ſo, his whole generical character is fer aſide. He him- 
ſelf acknowledges it to be uſeleſs ; why then is it continued? We have ſhewn it to be falſe : there. 


fore it ought to be rejected. 


Beſide theſe obvious things in which the pilewort differs from his eſtabliſhed character of ranuncu- 
lus, there are others, as the pointed ends of its petals, and the like leſſer articles. Theſe I do not 
name, the former being ſo evident. I have been the more particular on this head, as it may tat in 
all reſpects for an inſtance of the wrong management brought into the ſcience by this new method. 

There is but one known ſpecies of pilewort, and that is a native of Britain. 


Comm n Pileworr. 
Chelidonium minus. 

The root is compoſed of a great many little 
tuberous pieces, of the bigneſs of a barley-corn, 
with fibres among them: they are browniſh, 
whitiſh, or rediſh on the outſide, and white 
within. 

The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks ; and are 
of a roundiſh ferm, ſome more ſome leſs cor- 
nered or angulated, bur all indented in the man- 
ner of a heart, for the reception of the footſtalk: 
Thoſe which riſe firſt are rounder, the others 
more cornered, They are of a fine green, and 
frequently have a ſpot of whitiſh or blackiſh in 
the middle. . 

The ſtalks are ſhort, and lie upon the ground: 

3 


| they have numerous leaves on the lower part, and 
they fend up long ſlender naked footſtalks for the 
flowers. 

Theſe are yellow, large, and beautiful: one 
ſtands at the top of each ſtalk, and is compoſed 
of a great number of narrow ſharp- pointed pe- 
tals in a three-leaved cup, and has a tuft of 
| threads in the centre. 

The ſeeds ſtand naked in a ſmall cluſter. 

It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
March. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chelidonia rotundifolia mi- 
nor; others in general, Chelidonium minus. | 

We call it Figwort, pilewort, and Small celan- 
dine. Sometimes it grows much larger in leaves 
and flowers, and ſometimes the flowers are natu- 
| rally double. In theſe conditions it has been de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed as different ſpecies by authors ; but they | plant, the reader will be able to paſs a more per- 
are only accidental varieties. fect judgment on that method, which propoſes 


| | making it a ſpecies of crowfoot. | 

- The roots of pilewort are cooling and foften- | lere is an herb different in form, ſhape, and 
ing. They are an excellent remedy in the pain of | virtues, from crowfoor, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
the piles; bruiſed, and applied to the part : hence | moſt obvious and eſſential parts, on a nearer in- 
they obtained the name. A decoction of them | ſpection. Can it be reaſonable, therefore, when 
in red wine is alſo excellent in the ſame diſorder | the flower and its cup ſhew a manifeſt difference; 
when they bleed too much. 


we ſhould look for a hole in the bottom of the pe- 
A cataplaſm made of the roots and leaves | tals, to unite this and the crowfoot? Or can it be 


bruiſed, and laid on ſcrophulous tumors, has | proper to join together a plant with a cooling root, 

been known to do great ſervice. and a whole ſeries of others which are of a burn- 
Inwardly a ſtrong decoction is good in the | ing and cauſtick nature? This is confounding 
ice. what Nature has widely ſeparated ; and we ſee 

Having thus ſeen the form and virtues of this | ſhe has given marks enough of that diſtinction: 


. 35 © = © 
ARROW HEAD. 
P 


HE flower conſiſts of three petals, and has a three · leaved cup: the ſeeds ſtand in a round 
naked cluſter : the leaves have long footſtalks, and are ſhaped like the bearded head of an arrow. 

There are two forts of flowers on this plant, male and female. The male ſtand uppermoſt on the 
ſtalks. Their general form is alike ; but in the centre of the male flowers there are only threads topp'd 
with buttons : in the female, none of {theſe but the rudiments of the future feeds, with their appen- 
dages, a kind of filaments for the reception of the duſt from the buttons. | 

Linnæus places this among the Monecia Polyandria, ſeparating it far from the other naked ſeeded 
plants; and joining it with the oak, hazel, and walnut tree. The reaſon of this is, that there are 
the different male and female flowers. His explanation of the claſs of Monzcia is this: It conſiſts of 
plants, in which the males and females live in the ſame houſe, but ſleep in different beds * ; that is, there 
are male and female flowers on the ſame plant. 

This is an inſtance how unnatural the method of that author is. In our plain courſe, in this part 
marked out by Mr. Ray, the arrowhead is joined to thoſe plants to which its flowers and ſeeds ſhew 
it naturally belongs; and the mentioning the ſeparate flowers in the account is ſufficient: 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Arrowhead. | lower flowers, and ſtand in large roundiſh naked 
Caoittaria aris. cluſters. 

Big wy : It is common in waters, and flowers in July. 

The root is large, thick, white, and hung All authors call it Sagitta, and Sagittaria aquatica; 

with long fibres. but they idly divide it into a larger and ſmaller 

The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and graſſy | kind, from the difference of ſize in the leaves: 

and theſe, till better known, were miſtaken for | there is alſo another variety, which they deſcribe 

a ſeparate plant; and called the great-rooted wa- as a diſtinct ſpecies, under the name of the nar- 
ter graſs. 


row-leaved ſmaller arrowhead. All theſe grow 
The following leaves are thoſe which charac- promiſcuouſiy together, and are no more than 


iſe the plant. They are placed on very long | accidental changes ; but there is one ſmall ſpecies, 
footſtalks, reaching from the bottom to the ſur- | the form of whoſe leaves and flowers ſhews it to 
face often where there is a great depth: theſe are | be diſtin: | 

i obtuſel Boe 8 
— ck, 1 worry A, wed 2. Little Arrowhead, with pointed leaves, and 


nas lerably 0 large flowers. 
point, * Ron They . Sagittaria minor foliis acutioribus flore majore. 


The ſtalks riſe two or three together from the | fibres. ; | 
centre of the cluſter of leaves : they are naked The leaves that riſe firſt are narrow, ſhort, and 
two, three, or four feet high, thick, and ſpungy, deeply ribbed. They have no footſtalks, and 
and of a ſmooth ſurface. a are in ſome degree graſſy. 3 : 
The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, and are The leaves that follow theſe rite in a little 
large and white: they grow three or four from cluſter : their footſtalks are ſmall and firm; and 
the ſame place, ſurrounding the ſtalk. they are very narrow, and very ſharp-pointed, of 
The ſeeds follow the female, which are the | a pale green, and highly ribbed. 


Mares habitant cum ſœminibus in eadem domo, ſed diverſo thalamo. 
No III. G ; The 
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The talk is naked and ſlender. | 
The flowers are large, white, and beautiful. 
The ſeeds ftand naked in a little round but- 


ton. 
It is common in ſhallow waters in the north of 


Engiand, and has been found on the Thames 
ſhore by Lambeth. It flowers in Auguſt. 


Plukenet calls it Sagitta aquatica omnium mi- 


mma. 


DIVISION n. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Blunt-leaved Arrowhead. 
Sagittaria aquatica foliis obtuſis fructu parvo. 
The root conſiſts of a large, irregular lump, 
with a great number of long fibres. 


The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks, are of the 
arrowhead ſhape, but very broad at the baſe, and 
blunt at the end. 

The flowers are large and white. 

The ſeeds ſtand naked in a ſmall round cluſter. 

It is a native of Aſia, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Rheede calls it after the Aſiatick name, Culita- 


mara. Plukenet, Sagittariæ foliis planta fruttu 
glomorato monopyrene. 


2. Trifoliate Arrowhead. 
Sagittarih foliis ternatis. 
The root conſiſts of a great number of fibres 
about a fleſhy head. 


The leaves ſtand on long, thick, and ſpungy 
footſtalks, three on each : they are very long, 
narrow, and of a pale green, but of the true ar- 
rowhead form. 

The ſtalks are long, weak, ſpungy, obtuſely 
angulated, and 1 g 

They are furniſhed toward the tops with large 
and beautiful flowers. 

The ſeeds follow in ſmall naked heads. 

It is a native of China and the Eaſt Indies. 

Petiver calls it Sagittaria Chinenefis foliis ternis 


The common arrowhead is cooling; but we 
have no particular account of its virtues. 


: os OY XV. 
WATER PLANTAIN. 


PLANTAGO 


AQUATICA. 


HE flower is compoſed of three petals, and has a three-leaved cup, which remains after 


looſe 


it is fallen. The ſeeds ſtand together in a little naked head, and their outer covering is 
1 places this among the Hexandria polygynia, and calls it aliſma. In this genus he joins 


with it the plant called ſtarry headed water plantain , which, though commonly called by the ſame 


general name, is properly ſeparated, as having the ſecds ſucceeding each flower contained in ſix abſo- 
lute capſules ; and the aliſma of Dillenius, in which the ſeeds are contained in numerous ſmall 


and obtuſe capſules. 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


2. Narrow-leaved Water Plantain. 
Plantego aquatica anguſtifolia. 


The root is a great thick tuft of fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a large cluſter, and are very 
long and narrow : they ſtand on footſtalks of four 
or five inches long; they are pointed at the 
end, diſtinguiſhed by three large ribs running 
lengthwiſe, in the manner of the plantain; and 
are of a fine bright green. : 

The ſtalks riſe from the centre of theſe leaves; 
and are ſlender, weak, and a foot high, and have 
no leaves on them. | 

The flowers ſtand about the tops; and are 
ſmall and white, each compoſed of three petals, 
with a few threads in the centre. 

The ſeeds follow in round, ſmall, rough heads. 

It is common in ſtanding waters, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantago aquatica anguſti- 
folia. J. Bauhine, Plantago aquatica minor. 


2. Broad-leaved Water Plantain. 
Plantago aguatica latifolia. 


The root conſiſts of a great tuft of fibres, from 
which there riſe a cluſter of ſtalks to ſupport 
the leaves: the bottoms of theſe being broad 
and cloſe compacted, form a kind of round head; 
whence the fibres grow. 

The leaves ſtand on theſe footſtalks, which are 
long, hollowed, weak, and ſpungy : they are 
large, broad, and oblong, blunt at the end, un- 
divided at the edges, and of a ſmooth ſurface, 
and freſh green colour ; with large ribs run- 
ning lengthwiſe, in the manner of common plan- 
tain. 

The ſtalk is naked, thick, ſmooth, and three 
feet high : there grow a multitude of branches 
from it in a regular order; ſo that it has from 
the middle upwards a kind of conic ſhape. 

The flowers ſtand on the tops of the footſtalks 


| that riſe from ſeveral parts of theſe: they are 
ſmall 
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ſmall and white; and they are extremely nume | 


rous. 
The ſeeds ſtand three together, in a little head 
after every flower. | 
It is common in waters, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Plantago aquatice latifolia. 
Others, Plantago aquatica major. 


DIVISION U. 


1. Blunt-leaved water Plantain. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The leaves ſtand on conſiderably long foot- 


ſtalks; and are large, broad, and of a fine freſh 
green. They are divided at the talk in a heart- 


The leaves of this are cooling, and, as it is 
| aid, repellent. They are good in the piles, and 
are uſed to lay on womens breaſts, to dry up the 
milk. Two varieties of this plant have been de- 
ſcribed as diſtinct ſpecies; the one with long and 
narrow, the other with very large and broad 
leaves. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| The ſeeds ſtand naked in a ſmall head. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in au- 
tumn. 
Vaillant calls it Damaſenium ramoſum folio cor- 
diformi. Morriſon, Sagittaria Virginiana obtufiore 
| latofolio floribus minoribus albis. 


It does indeed partly reſemble the ſagitaria, and 
partly the water plantain; but the ſmall knob of 
ſeeds refers it to this genus. 


like manner, and are blunt at the end. | 
The ſtalks are thick, weak, and branched. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, and are each 


compoſed of three blunt ended peta's. 


. 
M E ADO WSW EEx. 
ULMARI A. 


flower conſiſts of five petals, and ſtands in a cup compoſed of a ſingle leaf divided into five 
parts. The ſeeds are ſeven after each flower, and are twiſted. : 

Linnæus places this among the icaſandria polygywa ; and in his earlier works makes it a ſpecies of 
filipendula or dropwort: in his later, he deſtroys this genus, and makes both the dropwort and 
meadow ſweet ſpecies of ſpirza. 

They are diſtin& in nature from ſpiræa, and mutually from one another. This new method there- 
fore, which was intended to render botany diſtinct, we ſee, increaſes the perplexity that attended it, 
and creates confuſion. 

Spirza does not belong even to the ſame natural claſs with theſe two genera ; for its ſeeds are con- 
tained in capſules, whereas thoſe of dropwort and meadowſwweet are naked. Therefore, although they 
are joined in a method, the claſſes of which are eſtabliſhed upon the number of filaments in the flower, 
they are far ſeparated by nature in the fructification. 

Their difference one from another is not ſo ſtriking, but it is ient : the diſtinctions of ge- 
nera are ſubordinate to thoſe into claſſes, and ſhould be founded oh leſſer particularities. 

The meadewſweet has ſeven twiſted ſeeds after every flower, and has the leaves irregularly pin- 
nated. The dropwort has twelve ſeeds after every flower, and they are not twiſted, and its leaves are 
regularly pinnated: theſe are ſufficient diſtinQtions. Theſe Linnæus knew, for he has named them; 
therefore he ſhould have uſed them. Thus on many other occaſions this author may be convicted out 


of his own words, of knowing that his method was defective and erroneous. 
There is only one ſpecies of meadowſweet a native of Britain. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Meadowſweet. 
Ulmaria vulgaris. 


The root conſiſts of a vaſt quantity of hard, 
tough, long fibres, of a rediſh colour, riſing 


= 


The leaves ſtand on moderately long footſtalks, 
and they are very beautiful in ſhape and colour : 
are pinnated : each compoſed of three or 
r pairs of pinnæ, with a large, irregular leaf 
at the end. They are notched at the edges: 
colour is a bright green on the upper 
a greyiſh or whitiſh underneath ; and they 
are hard to the touch. 

The ftalk is firm, rediſh, upright, and 

7 


branched. It grows to four or more feet in 
height, and is ſtrongly ftriated. TS | 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are like 
thoſe at the bottom, but have fewer pinnæ. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, and ſtand in 
long, irregular tufts at the tops of the ſtalks. 
The ſeeds are greeniſh, twiſted, and ftriated. 
It is common by waters, and flowers in June. 
J. Bauhine calls it Ulmaria. C. Bauhine, Bar- 


ba capr floribus compattis. Some, Regina prati. 


It is celebrated extreamly as a wound herb; 
| and by ſome is recommended internally as a ſu- 
dorifick. The flowers give a pleaſant flavour to 
| 1 Mint with mead they give it the taſte of 
the Greek wines, | 
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DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Trifoliata Meadowſweet. which may be called one pair of pinnæ, and an 

5 The ftalk is firm, upright, and five foot high. 
The root is a great tuft of fibres riſing from | Its leaves reſemble thoſe from the root, but they 
a ſmall head. are ſmaller. 

The firſt leaves ſtand on long, rediſh foot- The flowers are large, and white. 
ſtalks, and are large, of a pale green colour, The ſeeds are twiſted. : 
and firm ſtructure. They in ſome degree re- It is a native of North America. 
ſemble thoſe leaves of the common meadowſweet Moriſon calls it Ulmatia Virginiana trifoliata 
that grow on the upper part of the ſtalk. They | Joridus candidis amplis longis et acutis. Others, 
are compoſed of three parts or three ſeparate leaves, Ulmaria major trifoliata Virginiana. 


IS WE. IE. XVII. 
DROPWORT. 
FILIPENDUL 4. 


HE flower is compoſed of five petals, and ſtands in a cup divided into five parts. The ſeeds 
following each flower are twelve in number, and are erect. Linnæus, we have juſt ſhewn, joins 
this and meadowſeet with the ſpiræa among his icoſandria 


There is but one known ſpecies of dropwort, and that is a native of Britain. 


Dropwort. | taken from the tuberous parts of the root, which 
Filipendula vulgaris. . 


The root conſiſts of a vaſt tuft of fibres, to 4 
which there are connected in many places large | The root of dropwort is attenuant in the viſ- 
fleſhy lumps : theſe are of a duſky colour on the | cera; but has a ſlight aſtringency in the bowels. 
outſide, and white within. It works by urine, and brings away gravel. For 
From the head of this cluſter riſe ten or a dozen | this uſe it is beſt taken in decoction. 
leavesof a very beautiful and regular form. They It is good in epilepſies and other nervous com- 
have very ſhort footſtalks, and are regularly pin- | plaints. To this purpoſe a tincture made of it 
nated, each having fix, ſeven, or more pairs of | in wine is the beſt form of giving it; and it 
pinnæ, with an odd leaf at the end, all uniform, | ſhould be made with three ounces of the dried 
oblong, and regularly dented round the edges. root to a quart of the liquor. 
The ftalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is It has alſo been found ſerviceable againſt the 
upright, round, firm, and two or three foot high, | fluor albus ; and for this is beſt given in powder. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are like | In this form fifteen grains is a proper doſe. 


thoſe at the bottom. In repeated doſes in this laſt form it is ſaid ta 
The flowers are white, and have a large tuft have cured dyſenteries. It is one of thoſe reme- 


— 


of yellowiſh threads in the middle. dies of which our fore-fathers were very fond 
The ſeeds ſtand in a little, naked head. and which we have very unreaſonably neglected 
It is not uncommon in dry paſtures, and flow- C. Bauhine and others have defcribed what 

ers in autumn. they call a leſſer ſpecies of dropwort ; but accord- 
C. Bauhine calls it Filipendula vulgaris. J. Bau- | ing to their own accounts, this differs in little but 

hine, Filipendula, We, Dropwort. All, names | ſize, and is evidently a variety. > 


e XVIII. 
Max ALL O W. 
1 4 L A. 


THE flower is compoſed of five petals, which join together at the baſe; and ſtands in a double 

cup: the outer of theſe compoſed of three leaves; the inner one, of a ſingle leaf divided into 
five parts, and both remain with the ſeeds. Theſe are gathered into a round, flat head, and have 
the outer covering looſe. 


Thus far the character of the genus comprehends with the ſeveral kinds of mallom, thoſe of 
marſh mallow and vervain mallow. To diſtinguiſh the mallow from theſe, we are to add, the leaves 
are entire, of a roundiſh figure, and green. 

The reaſon of this addition to the character of the genus is, that the althea, and alcæa, marſh, and 
vervain mallow have the ſame flowers and ſeeds; but the leaves in the marſb mallow kinds are oblong, 
and white: and in the vervain mallow they are deeply divided. They are very nearly allied, and are 
included among the monadelpbia polyandria by Linnæus. 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Common Mallow. 
Malua vulgaris. 

The root is long, large, white, nnd furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The leaves rifing from it ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks, and are of a roundiſh —_— 
waved, or ſinuated and notched. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and a yard 
high: the leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but are ſmaller and more waved. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful red. 


They ſtand in great numbers at the tops of the 
ſtalk and its branches. 


The ſeeds are collected into a round, flat cluſter, 
and preſerved by the cup. 

It is common in all waſte places, and flowers 
throughout the ſummer. 


C. Bauhine calls it Malva filvetris folio fmuate. 
Others, Matta vulgaris. 


2. Little white - lowered Mallow. 
Malva pumila flore albo. 


The root is long, and white, and has many 

fibres. 
- The leaves riſe in a tuft or cluſter, and have 
moderately long footſtalks. They are of a 
roundiſn figure, and pale green colour, and are 
leſs finuated than thoſe of the common mallow. 

The ftalks are numerous, and they lie upon 
the ground, though ſufficiently thick, and firm. 
| The leaves on them are like thoſe at | bot- 
tom, but ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and are 
large, and of a pale whitiſh colour, ſometimes 
with a few ſtreaks of purpliſh, and ſometimes a 
faint tinge of the ſame colour throughout. 

The ſeeds ſtand in little round cluſters. 


It is common by way ſides, and flowers all 


ſummer. 
C. Bauhine calls it Malva Hlvęſtris folio rotundo. 


DIVISION u. 


t. Curled Mallow. 
Malva foliis criſpis flor e albido. 

The root is long, white, and thick. 

The leaves riſing from it ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks, and are large, rounded, but a little ob- 
long, and very beautifully curled about the edges. 
If this were the ſole diſtinction from the common 
kind, we ſhould ſay culture or accident gave it, 
and ſhould make it a variety; but there are others 

that ſhew it to be a diſtinct ſpecies. 

» The ſtalk is firm, upright, and fix, ſeven, or 
eight foot high, thick enough to ſupport itſelf very 
erect ; but not nearly ſo thick as in the tree mallow. 

The leaves on it are ſomewhat more oblong 
than thoſe from the root. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters about the inſerti- 
ons of the footſlalks of the leaves: they have very 


ſhort pedicles, and are of a pale whitiſh colour. 
Ne 3. 


— 


| 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


3. Small purple-flowered rough-ſeeded Mallow. 
Malva flore minore pur pures ſeminibus rugofis. 


The root is long, white, and hung round with 
many fibres. 

The leaves ſtand on long, flender footſtalks, 
and are little, of a roundiſh figure, but * 
ſinuated, and of a duſky green. 

The ſtalk is thick, tolerably erect, and about 

a foot high. 

Its leaves are altogether like thoſe from the 
root, but ſmaller, and on ſhorter footſtalks. 

The flowers are numerous, very ſmall, and of 
a blueiſh purple. 

The ſeeds follow in a ſmall, rounded, flat 
cluſter, and are rough to the touch. 

It is not common with us, but grows in Kent 
and Suſſex, and ſome other places in barren 
ground. Ir flowers in June. | 

Boerhaave calls it Malva filveftris foliis finuatis 
minoribus foſculis minimis Anglica. Ray, Matoa 


| minor flere parvo cærulio. 


4. Tree Mallow. 
Milva arborea. 


The root is very large, woody, white, long, 
and full of fibres. 


The leaves that riſe from it ſtand on long 
footſtalks, and are of a rounded figure, deeply 
ſinuated and notched ; and of a pale green colour, 
and velvety ſoftneſs to the touch. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of the cluſter of 
them, and they preſently after fade and wither away. 

This is fix or ſeven foot high, and very thick, 
firm, and woody. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it on long foot- 
ſtalks, and are ſo much ſinuated that they fre- 
quently appear in ſome degree curled. 

The flowers are ſmall, and whitiſh, with a 
pale bluſh of purple. 

The ſeeds ſtand in round, flat cluſters. 

It is not unfrequent about our ſea-coaſts, and 
flowers in July. 

Merret calls it Malva 2 marina noſtras. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ſeeds ſtand in a rounded, flat head. 
It is a native of the ſouth of France, whence 


we have brought it into our gardens. It flowery 
in Auguſt. 


1 Bauhine calls it Mata foliis criſpis. Fs Bau- 
ne, Malva criſpa. 


2. The Hollyhock. 
Malva roſea. 


The root is long, white, thick, and hard, and 
has about it a vaſt quantity of fibres. 

The firſt leaves are roundiſh, and curled about 
the edges. They are of a pale green, ſome what 
hairy, and ſtand on long footſtalks. | 

The ſtalk is ſeven or eight feet high: the leaves 
ſtand irregularly on it, and are large, and placed 


on long footſtalks. They are of a more oblong 
H 


figure 


% 
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figure than thoſe at the root, and of the ſame | 
pale colour. 

The flowers have ſhort footſtalks, and grow 
all up the ſtalks from the middle upwards : they 
are very large, and naturally of a pale red colour, 
conſiſting of five ſegments, joined at the baſe, as 
in the common mallow. 

The ſeeds follow in large, round cluſters alſo 
as in the mallom. 

It is a native of Spain, and has thence been 
brought into our gardens, where culture has 
changed the colour and form of the flowers, 
rendering them double, and, otherwiſe very va- 
rious. 

C. Bauhine calls it Malva roſea folio ſubrotundo. 
J. Bauhine, Malua roſea five bortenſis. 


3. Fig-leaved Hollyhock. 
Malva roſea foliis digitatis. 


The root is long, thick, white, and buſhy, 
with a multitude of fibres. 

The leaves riſing from it ſtand on long, green, 
hairy, tender, footſtalks : they are very large, of 
a pale green, and deeply divided into five, ſeven, 
or more parts. Their whole figure is oblong, 
but approaching to round, and the ſegments are 
cut in very deep. 

The ftalk riſes in the midft of theſe, and is 


The ſeeds ſtand in round, flatted cluſters, and 
are large and | 

It is a native of Spain and other warm parts of 
Europe, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Malus roſea folio ficus. 


Various leaved Mallow. 
Malva folius rotundus et angulatis. 


The root is ſmall, long, and white, and has a 
great many fine fibres. 

The leaves riſe from it in a ſmall tuft, and are 
of a roundiſh figure, a little dented at the ſtalk, 
and come to a ſmall point at the end. They 
ſtand. on long, tender, hairy footſtalks, and are 
of a pale green above, and white underneath, 
and ſerrated round the edges. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midit of this tuft, and is 
flender, weak, hairy, of a pale green, and a foot 
and half high, with numerous branches. 

The leaves ſtanding on it are oblong, broad at 
the baſe, ſharp pointed, and often divided into 
three parts. ; 

The flowers are large, and of a 
and they ftand on the tops of Pay Lax. 
The ſeed comes after in round, flat heads. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Maia folio varia. J. Bau- 
hine, Malva trimeſtris flore cum unguibus purpureis. 

The common mallow is cooling and diuretick : 
it partakes of the virtue of the marſh mallow, to be 
next deſcribed, but in an inferior degree ; and 
the ſeveral other ſpecies here deſcribed poſſeſa the 
ſame qualities, but they are of lefs value. 

It is ſoftening in cataplaſms, and is a good 
ingredient in clyſters. The freſh root uſed in a 
ſtrong decoction is excellent in ſtranguries, and 
heat of urine, and the gravel. The root of the 
little white flowered kind makes a pleaſanter drink 
for this purpoſe, and has much the ſame virtues. 


G6 M0 W-$.:. 200 re 
MARSHMALLOW.” 
ALTHE A. 


HE flower is compoſed of five ſegments, joined at the baſe, and ſtands in a double cup. The 
ſeeds follow in a round, flatted cluſter. The leaves are oblong, white, and foft to the touch. 
This is one of the monadelphia polyandria of Linnæus, as the former and ſucceeding genus. 
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Marfhmallow. 
The roots are long, white, and furniſhed with 
very large fibres. 
The firſt leaves are ſmall, and of an oval figure ; 


a little-notched about the edges: they ſtand on | 


long foorſtalks, and are of a pale green, and very 
ſoft. | 
The ſtalks riſe ſeveral together in the midſt of 
the cluſter, and are very ſtrong, upright, bard, 
and firm. The leaves that riſe from the roat 


fade at their appearance, and are ſoon gone. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on the ftalks, and 
are large, oblong, of a figure approaching to 
triangular ; white, and ſoft to the touch. 

The flowers are large and white, with the ſame 
faint bluſh of purpliſh. 

The ſeeds ſtand in ſmall, round heads. 

It is common about falt water rivers, and 
flowers. in June. 

The markets are ſupplied with it from the gar- 
dens about. London, where it grows in great 
abundance, and perfectly well. 

J. Bauhine calls it Althea foe biſmatva, O- 


thers imply, Airbqa, or Hithes vulgaris. 


* The 
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The virtues of marſbmallom are the ſame with Beſide theſe, which are its virtues moſt regard- 
thoſe of the tommor mallow, but it has them in a | ed, it is excellent in aſthmas and againſt tickling 
greater degree. rn coughs ; and alſo in eroſions of the bowels and 
water u thick mucilaginous confiſtence, with an | dyſenteries. In both theſe cafes it acts upon the 
ſofmeſs : wherefore the decoction or | ſame principle, foftening and blunting the acri- 
infaſioh are the beſt forms of giving it. mony of the humours by its ſoft mucilaginous 
Ir is emollient and diuretic. Taken in the | juice. 
way of tea ix is excetlene aguinſt rhe gravel: or A decoction of marſhmallow root alone, is ex- 
in a ſtronger decoRtion, in che worſt complaints | Cellent againſt the Heat of urine attending go- 
of that kind | notrhæas. 

Outwardly uſed it is emollient and diſcucient. | We have obſerved that“ the firſt leaves of 
A fyrup and an ointment are kept in the ſhops | the aYbmallow are rounder than thoſe on the 
in which merſbmailew root is a great ingredient, ſtalks: ſotnetimes the whole have that appear. 
and which have their name from it; but a com- ance, and this principally from too wer a ſitua- 
mon infuſiva has more virtue by far than the ſy- | tioh. In this condition the plant has been conſi- 
rup; and generally a pultice of the freſh root, dered by Plukenet as a diſtinct ſpecies. He calls 
white bread and milk, will do better outwardly | it Athea vmpari fimilis folio reruſo br>yi : but this 
than the ointment. is nothing more than a variety. 
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 Grear-flowered Marſhmallow. The leaves on theſe ate broad and oblong, fer- 
idea fors mayo rated at the edges, and ſharp at the points. 
* They ſtand on long footſtalks, and have à velvety 

The root is compoſed of a large head, and a | ſoftneſs. 


vaſt quantity of white, thick fibres. The flowers ſtand at the extremities of the 
The firſt leaves are large, broad, obtuſe, and | branches, and are very large and beautiful. They 

approaching to round, but ſinuated ar the edges, | very much reſemble hollyhock flowers, and are 

and terminating in a kind of broad, blunt point. | naturally of a pale fleſh colour, but vary by cul- 

They ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and are of a | ture, and become of a deeper red. 

whiciſh green. | The ſeeds ſtand in 4 round, flat, naked head. 

The ſtalks are numerous, thick, firm, and five It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. 

foot high : they riſe from the centre of the tuft Cornutus calls it Althes roſes peregrina, and 

of leaves, and are of a whitiſh green, and divided | tnoſt others follow him. 

into many branches. 


—— YT XX. 
VERVAIN MALLOW. 
ALC 4 4. 


HE flower conſiſts of five large ſegments joined at the baſe. The ſeeds ſtand in a rounded, flat 
+2 cluſter. The leaves are deeply divided. 

The alces is one of the monadeiphia polyandria of Linnæus. Its difference from the mars and 
common mallew is principally in the leaves; but it is a diſtinction ſo long preſerved and ſo familiarly 
known thas.it may be retained. | 

* 1 


* 
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Vervain Mallow. divided deeply into ſmall} and elegant ſegments. 
Alcea vulgaris. | Theſe are of a paler colour than thoſe from the 
| root. : 
The root is long, large, woody, perennial, and The flowers are very large, and of a beautiful 
white. ” IE pale red. 


The leaves that riſe from it are of a rounded The ſeeds ſtand in rounded and flat heads. 
form, deeply ſinuated at the edges, but not di- It is common in paſtures, and flowers in May. 
vided into ſmall ſegments as the others. Theſe | Ci. Bauhine calls it ca vulgaris major. J. 
riſe ia a cluſter : they are ſupported on moderately | Bauhine, Atea vulgaris. 
fong footftells, and are of a beautiful green. The leaves of this plant are frequently curled 

ſalks riſe among theſe: they are nume | at the edges. This happens eſpecially when it 
rous, rourd, firm, upright, and of a pale green: | grows in very dry places; and it has been de- 
they are well furniſhed with leaves, and thoſe ex- | ſcribed in this condition as if a diſtinct ſpecies, 
treamly beautiful. They keep the rounded ge- | under the name of Alcea teruifolia criſpa. 
geral form of thoſe from the root, but they are 
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1. Finger'd-leaved Vervain- Mallow. 
The root is large, thick, white, and ſpread- 


ing. 
The leaves that riſe from it are large, of a 
roundiſh form, but deeply cut in five places : they 
ſtand on long footſtajks, and are of a pale green. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, and woody: 


they riſe to ſix feet in height, and are of a yel- 


lowiſh green, and rough to the touch. 


The leaves on theſe are numerous, and very 


beautifully divided into five parts, in a fingered 
manner: they ſtand on rough footſtalks, and are 
of a pale green. | 

The flowers are numerous and large, and are 


of a very beautiful bright red: the feeds. ſtand 


in rounded fat cluſters. 
It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Alcea cannabina, J. Bau- 


hine, Alcæa pentaphylli folio froe cannabina. 


2. Hairy Vervain Mallow. 
Alcea bir ſuta. 


The root is long, white, and thick, and has 
many fibres. - 


— 


8 


The leaves that riſe from it are rounded, but 
have three viſible indentings : they ſtand on long 
foorſtalks, and are of à pale green, and hairy. 

The- ſtalks are numerous: they riſe from the 
centre of this Uluſter of leaves; and are round, 

The leaves ftand irregularly on them, and are 
divided each into three parts, and of a green, 
and hairy. | — + 2p — you | 

The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
bright red ; and they ſtand in a rough hairy cup. 

The ſeeds follow in a flat rounded head. 

It is a native of France and Italy, and flowers 


| in July. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Alcæa hirſuta. J. Bauhine, 
Acæa villaſa. 


with thoſe of the common mallow, but is a> 
low kind in their general appearance, but produ- 
cing their ſeeds in capſules: theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
by modern writers under the names of fda, St. 
and will be treated of in the next claſs. 
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Thoſe of which there are no ſpecies natives BRIT AIV. 


SD J. 
NOBLE LIVERWORT. 
HEPATICA. 


HE flower is compoſed of three petals, or of ſeveral ranges of petals, three in each; and has a 

three-leaved cup. The ſeeds ſtand in a naked cluſter ; and are numerous, oblong, pointed at 

each end, and lightly hairy. When the flower is ſingle, there ſtands a tuft of numerous filaments in 
the centre: ir. the double flowers theſe are leſs diſtinctly ſeen. 

Linnzus places this among the polyandria polygynia. In his firſt works he makes it a ſeparate ge- 
nus; in his latter he confounds it with the anemone ; but their difference is very obvious and 
certain, the anemone having no cup to the flower. There is properly only one ſpecies of this plane , 
but culture has raiſed a multitude of varieties of it; ſome of which, that appear the moſt diſtinct 
from the reſt, have been deſcribed by authors as if diſtin ſpecies. 


Single Blue Hepatica. 
Hepatica flore fimplici cæruleo. 


The root is compoſed of a large fleſhy head, 
and a vaſt quantity of fibres: theſe laſt ſo cover 
the tuberous part on all ſides, that it appears, 
on taking out of the ground, to be only a tuft 
of fibres. | 

From ſeveral parts of this root riſe firſt naked 
ſtalks ſupporting the flowers, and afterwards the 
leaves. As nature has inverted the general order 
in the growth of this plant, it is proper, in the 
deſcription, we follow her courſe. 


———=- 


The footſtalks which ſupport the flowers are 
ſhort, and very ſlender : one flower ſtands on each 
and this is compoſed naturally of three, ſix, or 
nine petals ; for in the wild plant there is found 
all that variety. When the petals are only three, 
they ſtand in a regular order ; when fix, there is 
a ſecond range of three aver the firſt; and when 
nine, a third range over that. In the centre there 
is a great tuft of fibres; and under the flower 
there is a three-leaved cup, which remains when 
that is fallen. The common colour of the flower 
is blue in its natural ſtate, ſometimes ted, and 
ſometimes white. 

The 
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ſamick, and vulnerary. It has been eſteemed 


29 
The ſceds follow in a ſmall roundiſh head. C. Baubine calls it SHifobuw bepaticam fore fon- 
The footſtalks of the leaves are than | pla; others, Hepatice nobilis, or Noble liver- 
thoſe of the flowers, and are lender and weak : | wort. 
each ſupports a ſingle leaf: this is divided into 
three parts ; but the diviſion does not rin down It is recommended as an agglutinant, bal- 
the upper · ſide is a 


It is a native of Germany, and many other 
parts of Europe, and flowers early in ſpring. 


alſo greatly,jn diſorders of the liver ; hut it is not 


6— ai: as abroad. 


SS KW -V | IT. 
LEOPARD'S BANE. 
THOR A. 
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flower conſiſts of ſive petals, with a tuft of threads in the centre: the ſeeds ſtand in a ſmall 
naked cluſter : the root is tuberous ; and the leaves are roundiſh, and entire. 


Linnæus places this among the yohendris polygynia, making it a ſpecies of ranunculus, not a diſ- 
tin& genus, with its peculiar and proper name. The flowers and ſeeds agree with thoſe of the ranun- 
culus : but the whole aſpect of the plant is different from any kind of crowfoot ; and the generical 
character, taking in the leaves and root, is quite diſtinct. 

There may appear the leſs inconvenience in joining this plant with the ranunclus ; becauſe not only 
the form of the flower and ſeeds is the ſame, bur the plant agrees in its qualities in ſome degree with 


the crowfoots. But as there is an antient diſtinct 
ſupporting the diſtinction, I have preſerved it. 


name for it, and there are grounds in nature for 


There is properly but one ſpecies of thers known. 


Round-leaved Leopard's Bane. 


The root is compoſed of a number of oblong 
thick pieces, hanging from one head. 

The leaves that riſe from it ſtand en 
ſtalks, and are nearly round. The tak is in- 
ſerted at the middle, where there is a ne dent; 
and they are finely ſerrated about the 

Among theſe riſes a ſingle ſtalk of cight inches | 
in height, ſlender, round, and upright; not 
branched, but dividing ſometimes into two, ſome- 
times into three twigs at the top, 

Near the bottom of this ſtand two or three 
leaves, reſembling thoſe from the root, or ſome- 
times a little dented at the end oppoſite the ſtalk ; 
in ſome plants alſo they are doubly dented, ſo as 
to give the idea of a diviſion into three parts. 

Toward the top of. the ſtalk ſtand ſeveral 
leaves of a very different figure ; they are narrow, 
longiſh, and have no footitalks, and are ſmall, 
and not divided at the edge. 


G 1 1 


long foot- 


On the top of the ſtalk ſtands a ſingle flower, 
when it is not divided when it is, one on each di- 
viſion. 

Theſe are moderately large, and of a very 
beautiful yellow, compoſed of five broad perals, 
and placed in a cup of five narrow leaves. 

The ſeeds fland in a naked cluſter. 

It is a native of the mountains in Switzerland, 
and other parts of Europe ; and flowers in May. 

J. Bauhine calls it Thora folio cyclaminis ; others, 
bora, and Thora valdenſis. Moſt authors de- 
ſcribe a ſmaller ſpecies ; but it is no more than 
a variety of this. What we have given, is the 
plant in its utmoſt perfection: where it is ſtarved, 
the leaves are leſs and more dented ; and there 
are only two or three of the narrow ones, and a 
ſingle flower on the ſtalk : but this which is called 


the leſſer thora, being brought into a garden, be- 
comes the ſame with the greater. 


It is accounted poiſonous. 


| III. 


CLIMBER. 


"2 & 


G EB N E. 


T ME flower is compoſed of twelve petals, and has a cup compoſed of four leaves: the ſeeds 
ſtand in a naked cluſter, and have long downy filaments. 


Linnæus places this among the polyandria polygynia. Ir reſembles the clematitis in the ſeeds, but 


differs greatly in the flower. 


Trifoliate Atragene. 
Atragene faliis pinnatis, trifoliatis. 
The root is long, woody, and creeping. 


The firſt leaves are broad, and ſtand on long 
Neg. 


footſtalks, only three on each, and thoſe not 
deeply ſerrated. 

The ftalks are numerous, woody, weak, and 
ſlender : they are four or five feet long, and di- 


vided into numerous branches. 
I 
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The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks, and are 
of a particular form: they have a pinnated aſpect, 
and conſiſt each of nine leaves, diſpoſed in three 
parcels ; one parcel at the end of the footſtalk ; 
the other two at the ſides, in the manner of wings. 
Theſe are of an oblong form, and beautifully di- 
vided ; and are ſerrated round the gdges. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, and are 
of a beautiful purple colour, ſometimes deeper, 
ſometimes paler. . 

The ſeeds ſtand in a round head, with long 
and beautiful downy threads. 

It is frequent in ſome parts of Germany, and 
flowers in June. 


The END of te FIRST CLASS. 


C. Bauhine calls it Clematis alpina geranifolia. 
Haller, in the new method, makes this ſhrub a 
ſpecies of anemone. He calls ir Anemone tubis 
caudatis pinnis latiſſimis. He adds the word te- 
trapetala, conſidering the cup as the flower. 


It is of a hot and taſte. The bark 
the root has been uſed in outward applications 
againſt pains, and is ſaid to have taken great ef- 
fect againſt the ſciatica. Some have uſed it alſo in 
the gout, under the violence of a fit in their feet. 
but without ſucceſs. 


THE 


BRITISH HERBAL. 


BLASS i 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of EVER A rx TATLs, with NUMEROUS THREADS 
in the centre, and whoſe ſeeds are contained in SEVERAL rons. 


which it conſiſts have been ſeparated from one another, and joined with ſuch as are unlike 
them, by the faſhionable form of this ſcience: Mr. Ray, who followed nature carefully, has 
kept theſe together, as the preceding. He calls them herb.e multifilique, froe corniculate. 


The plants of this claſs are fewer than in many others; and we ſee how regularly, naturally, 
and obviouſly they are connected together; yet Linnæus has diſperſed them over all his works. We 
join them, becauſe ſeveral ſeparate ſeed · veſſels follow every flower. This character they all have, and 
this no other have; it is therefore a very plain and perfe& mark for their diſtinction: that author ſepa- 
rates them, becauſe though all have ſeveral threads in the centre; yet ſome have a greater, ſome a 
ſmaller number. Becauſe hellebore has twenty or more of theſe threads, he places that, and, for 
the ſame reaſon, columbine and larkſpur, among his polyandria polygynia, joining them with the 
plants of our laſt claſs. Becauſe in the greater houſeleek theſe threads are twelve, and in the leſſer ſpe- 
cies ten, thoſe plants are ſeparated from the preceding, and from one another, and placed in two diſ- 
tinct claſſes; the former among his dodecandria, and the other among his decandria. The flowering 
ruſh, for bearing but nine threads in every flower, is ſent into a claſs different from all the others, 
among his exneandria : and the periwinkle, having but five threads in each flower, is joined with ivy, 
currants, and the vine, whoſe fruits are berries, under the claſs of pentandria. 


Thus we fee the plants of which this claſs is compoſed, and which are ſo perfeRtly allied to 


one another, diſtributed by this author throughout every part of his ſyſtem ; ſcarce any two of them 
are to be found together. 


T2 like the former, is a claſs perfectly diſtinguiſhed by nature; although the plants of 


The queſtion here is, whether a number of plants are to betreated of together, becauſe they all have 
their ſeeds placed in ſeveral capſules after every flower, a character no others enjoy in common with 
them; or whether they are to be ſeparated into different claſſes, becauſe one has ten, and another has 


but nine threads in the centre? Such is the ſyſtem of Linnzus. Novelty made it pleaſe, and its 
obſcurity rendered it admired ; but it cannot be laſting. 


Tournefort judged better in this caſe : erroneous as he has been with reſpect to the plants of the 
preceding claſs, he determined rightly of theſe. The ſingular character of ſeveral ſeparate capſules 
after every flower, could not eſcape him; though Linnæus, who knew, would not obſerve it. 
Tournefort keeps them together, as Mr. Ray has done, under that charafter. The inſtances we have 
given of Linnzus's unnaturally ſeparating theſe plants from one another, and unnaturally joining 
them with others, are from the Engliſh wild kinds. We ſhall ſhew greater force put upon nature, 
when we come to foreign genera; if there can be greater than joining the periwinkle and the vine, one 


having for its fruit a berry, the other ſeveral ſeparate dry pods; becauſe in each the flower has five 
threads in the centre. 
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S EX I 


OR 


Natives of BRITAIN. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


6 : 


WY I. 


BLACK HELLEBORK,' 
HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


Lack bellebore has fingered leaves; and large flowers, compoſed of five roundiſh petals: and theſe 

have no cup. In the centre ſtand numerous threads, with upright flatted buttons, and the ru- 

diments of ſeveral capſules, which when ripe are large, and compreſſed, and contain roundifh feeds. 
It is one of the polyandria polygynia of Linnzus. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Small wild Hellebore. 
Helleboraſter niger fore viridi. 

The root is a tuft of thick, numerous, black 
fibres. : 
The firſt leaves ſtand on long footſtalks; and 
are large, of adeep green, and divided into ſeveral 
in the manner of fingers : theſe are each 

of them long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and deeply 


The ftalks are numerous, and about a foot | 


high : they are round, green, firm, and upright. 
The leaves on theſe are few : they reſemble 


thoſe from the root; but are ſmaller, and have 


ſhort footſtalks ; often none. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and very large and ſingular : they have no cup: 
they are green, but paler than the leaves ; and 
they have a great number of threads, with white 


buttons in their centre. 


The ſeed-veſſcls appear among theſe, and after- | 


wards ripen; the flower not falling, but remain- 
ing with them. | 
Some have hence ſaid that it is properly a cup, 
and that this plant has no flower. It is true, that 
the flower of this plant does not agree with their 
definitions of a flower, which ſay that it muſt be 


| compoſed of leaves differently coloured from thoſe 


of the plant, and that they muſt fall off before the 
ſeed ripens ; but nature is more certain than their 
characters. The flower of the wild hellebore is truly 
fuch ; and all we learn by their nice diſtinctions is, 
that their definition is imperfect : that ſhould be 
altered ; not this ſtruck out of the liſt of flowers. 

The pods, when ripened, are large, flatted, 
and tough; and each contains ſeveral ſeeds. 

It is a ſcarce plant. It has been found in woods 
in Kent and Suſſex, and in Buckinghamſhire, It 
flowers early in ſpring. 


It has the virtues of black hellebore, but in an 
inferior degree. 

Our country-people give a little of the pow- 
dered root to their children againſt worms; but 
it is too rough a medicine. The leaves dried and 
powdered are taken for the fame purpoſe; and 
an infuſion of the flowers is ſaid to be a preſer- 


| vative againſt contagious diſeaſes. It is a very 


harſh medicine, and ſhould be given with caution. 
C. Bauhine calls this Helleborafter niger kurzes. 


2. Great wild Hellebore. 
Helleborafter maximus. 
The root is long, large, and furnifhed wich 
many fibres. 
The leaves are numerous, large, and beauti- 
ful: they ſtand on long footſtalks, and are di- 
vided deep, in the manner of fingers: there are 
| nine or more of theſe on each ſtalk, or 
each compleat leaf. They are of a bluiſh green 
colour, and glofly ; and are very narrow, ſharp- 


pointed, notched at the edges, and often turn in- 
ward at the ends. 


Theſe have their long footſtalks like thoſe 
from the root. Thoſe on the lower part reſemble 
thoſe of the root in form but thoſe near the top 
are fimple, not fingered; they are only divided into 
two or three irregular parts at the end. The 
flowers are very numerous, but not ſo large as in 
the preceding : they are green, with a bluſh of 
purple, principally on the outſide z and they have 
numerous threads, with white buttons in the centre, 

The ſeed veſſels are many, and the feed is 
roundiſh. 

It is wild in ſome parts of Kent and Suſſex, 
but is not common. It flowers very early in 
ſpring. 


The roots are a violent purge, and too harſh 
for inward uſe. p 
The country-people put pieces of them into 
holes cut in the ears, or other parts of their cattle, 
in many diſorders ; and they produce adi 
which often is ſerviceable : they call theſe /e:ters, 
and the plant has thence been named among them 
ſetterwort. 
C. Bauhine calls it Helleborus niger fatidus en- 
neaphyllon Plinii; others, Helleboraſter maximus. 
Both this and the former, as they are ſcarce in 
their wild ſtare, are kept by our country-people in 
gardens, where they call them both bear's-foot. 
| py B IVI 
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DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 

True black Hellebore. he Apraine movnngins It flowers in the dead 
- Helleborus . winter; whence it has obtained among our 
of cap gardeners the name of Chriſtmas flower. 


The root conſiſts of a vaſt.quantity of thick, Baud * ue ; 
tough, long, and black fibres ; ſomefim:s faſtened — — — 6 
to a ſmall head, ſometimes without any. "_— 
The leaves riſe in 2 cluſter, and are large and This is the black bellebore ſo celebrated among 
beautiful : they are of the fingered kind, and of a | the antients for its virtues. It was eſteemed a ſo- 
pale green colout, and fleſhy texture. I hey ſtand | yereign cure for madneſs. 
vn footſtalks three or four inches long, thick, It is an excellent deobſtruent, and is good in 
fleſhy, rediſh, but ſeldom quite erect; and each | nervous and hyſterick caſes. The principal vir- 
leaf is compoſed of about ſeven parts, ſometimes tue is in the outer bark of the root, the reſt being 
leſs : theſe are broad, ſhort, ſerrated at the edges, | inſipid. 
and pointed at the ends. | It may be given in powder, or in tinctute; 
Among theſe riſe the talks which ſupport but the beſt method is the latter. It is a coatſe, 
flowers, - nd rough medicine ; and there ſhould always be gi- 


Theſe are ſhorter than the footſtalks of the | ven with it cloves, cardamoms, or ſome other 
leaves, and, like them, thick, fleſhy, and often | ſpice. | 
redifh : each ſuſtains a fingle flower, and each | It operates as 4 cathartick, but 
has a kind of lictle leaf on it placed about its 


very uncer- 
| tainly. Its beſt uſe is in obſtinate obſtructions. 
| I have known inveterate complaints in the head 
| cured by a continued uſe of a tin&ure of bellehore 


it is white, with a bluſh of rediſh, and is as big | and cloves, thirty drops for a doſe. 


as a ſmall ſingle roſe : there are dumerous threads | The tincture for thia purpoſe ſhould be made 


in the centre, with white buttons. with an ounce of bellcbore-rovt, à dram and a half 
The Fed - veſſels are numerous, flatted, and { of cloves, and a quart of proof ſpirit, without heat. 
full of a roundiſh ſeed. Great care muſt be taken that the coor be freſh, 


It is a native of Germany, and is frequent on ¶ for it is often damaged by keeping. 


j Ms IL 
GLOBE-FLOWER. 
_CROLLIUS. 


HE leaves are fingered: the flower conſiſts of numerous petals; the outer ones are ſhorter ; 
and the inner, which are larger, bend toward one another; ſo that the flower is globular : che 
capſules of ſeeds are numerous. 

Linnæus, in his Genera Plantarum, makes this a ſpecies of helleborez from which it differs in that 
eſſential and obvious character, the number, form, and diſpoſition of the petals which compoſe the 
flower. He was not ignorant of this plain diſtinction: but the fondneſs for his ſyſtem would not then 
let him ſeparate a plant he ſaw fo perfectly diſtinct. He acknowledges that the number and figure of 
the ſeveral parts of the flower vary; but he ſays the eſſential character of the genus conſiſts in the nec. 
tarium. This is the ſhift to which we have ſeen this great author before reduced in the crow- 
foot kind. Nature diſclaims that fyſtem, which will force, under one imaginary genus plants the 
form, number, and ſituation of the ſeveral parts of whoſe flowers are unlike ; becauſe in each 
there is a little glandule in the lower part of the petal, that is, ſome what alike in one and in the other. 

In his Species Plantarum this author has given them as ſeparate genera. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES: 
common Globe flower. high of a pale green, and ſcarce at all divided 


- Gpall Wy 
v Its leaves are few, and placed irregularly: there 
The root is a tuft of long thick fibres, con - ae one or twg towards the bottom, and one only 
nected to a very ſmall head. nur the top; the lower ones have ſhort foot- 
The leaves riſe in a cluſter, and each is ſup- | ſtalks, the upper none: they relemble thoſe which 
ported on a long and moderately thick footſtalk : | riſe from the root in their diviſion and colour, 
they are in the whole of a roundiſh circumference, | which is a duſky and uupleaſant green. 
but are divided down to the ſtalk into five, ſe- The flower is large, yellow, fingulat, and 


ward its extremity divided more lightly into ſc- | petals or leaves are ſhort, the inner much larger; 
veral others, and all the way notched at the | and they nearly cloſe at their points, leaving only 
a very ſmall opening into the body of the flower : 
The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, two feet | the ſhape of which is therefore globular. There 

K | ſtand 
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ſtand within it a vaſt number of very ſhort fila- 
ments, and among them the rudiments of nume- 
rous capſules. Toward the bottom of each petal 
there is a gland which opens in a labiened manner, 
the lip being undivided. 

The ſeeds are contained in numerous capſules. 

It is a native of Wales, and of ſome of the 
northern counties of England. It flowers in 
June. 


We keep u in gardens for the ingulariy 
| the flower. 


Moſt authors have called this plant a Ranun- 
culus, not obſerving the ſeed-veſſel. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus montanus aconiti 
folio fore globoſo ; others, Ramenculus globoſus. 


ö 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Small Globe-flower. 
Trollius humilis flore croceo. 


The root is a tuft of long, thick fibres. 

The leaves riſing from the root are deeply di- 
vided in the manner of thoſe of the other; but 
they ſtand on ſhorter footſtalks, and are of a pale 
reen. 

: The ſtalk is round, tolerably upright, and 
about ten inches high. 

Its leaves are fegy; and they are deeply di- 
vided, and have the diviſions ſerrated at the edge 
as the others: they are of a paler green, and 
ſtand very irregularly. 

The flowers are very large, and very beautiful: 
their colour is a deep yellow, with a 
of orange; and they at firſt have the figure of 
thoſe of the common globe flower ; but when they 


& © 


have ſtood ſome time, they open : they have a 
great number of threads within, and are ſucceeded 
by many ſhort and flat pods. 

What is very ſingular in the ſtructure of the 
flower in this ſpecies is, that the glandules we 
have deſcribed at the bottoms of the petals in the 
common globe-flower, are in this very long, and 
give a very particular aſpect to the whole. 

This ſpecies is a native of many parts of the 
world, but not of England. Tournefort found 
it in the Greek iſlands, and Amman in Siberia : 
they both deſcribe it as a ſpecies of hellebore. 

Tournefort calls it Helleborus niger orientalis ra- 
nunculi folio flore nequaquam globoſo. Amman, 
Helleborus aconiti folio flore globoſo croceo. 

Linnzus deſcribes the firſt as a ſpecies of 
— rem 


93 8 III. 


MARSH MART GOLD. 
C 4 LT 


11 the flower is compoſed of ſive large petals, and has no cup. In the 
centre there are numerous filaments, with erect, obtuſe, compreſſed buttons. The capſules 
are numerous, ſhort, and pointed; and the ſeeds roundiſh. 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria polygynia, next to the crowfoot ; ſuppoling, in his uſual 
manner, that they are of the ſame claſs, becauſe both have numerous filaments ia the centre of the 
flower; though the ſeeds of the crowfoot ſtand naked, and the ſeeds of the marſb marygold are enclpſed 


in capſules. 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain, and very common. 


Common Marſh Marygold. 

Caltha paluſtris. 
The root is compoſed of a vaſt number of long, 
thick, whitiſh fibres, which run under the ſur- 


face to a great diſtance. 
T6 knelt an Braden tim erin, 


thick, and fleſhy footſtalks : they are of a roun- 


diſh figure, but indented” where they receive the 
ſtalk, and very lightly notched about the edges. 
The ſtalks are thick, round, fleſhy, upright, 
of a pale green, and a foor and a half high : they 
have few branches, and their leaves ſtand irregu- 
larly ; thoſe toward the lower part have footſtalks, 
thoſe higher up have not; and they are all of the 
fame ſhape, though ſomewhat finuated and 
pointed, and of the ſame fine green colour. 


The flowers are very large, and of a beautiful 


| yellow: they have a great tuft of ſhort threads 
in the centre. 

The ſeeds are contained in a cluſter of ſhort 
pods. 

It is frequent in our meadows, and flowers in 
April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caltha paluſtris flore femplici ; 
others, Caltha paluſtris. 

Authors have deſcribed, and even figured, 
what they call the ſmall marſb marygold, as if a 
diſtinct ſpecies ; but it is only an accidental va- 
riety. 
The flowers of this plant are ſometimes found 
naturally double: this alſo has by ſome been 
figured as a diſtinct ſpecies; but theſe are the 
moſt common and trivial of all varieties. 


Its virtues have not been tried. 
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G Kr Af A. IV. 
FLOWERING RUSH. 


BUTOMUS. 


HE leaves are long and narrow. The flowers are diſpoſed in a kind of umbel which has a 


three leaved cup. Ea h conſiſts of ſix petals, three larger within, and three ſmaller without, 
and fix capſules for the ſeeds follow the flower. 
Linnæus places this among his Enneandria, becauſe its flower has nine filaments in the centre; ſepa- 
rating it by ſeveral claſſes from the globe-flower and marſh marygold, to which its flowers and ſeed- 
veſſels ſhew it manifeſtly belongs. 


There is but one known ſpecies of this genus, and that is 2 native of Britain. 


We ſee this claſs not only comprehends fewer genera than. many others, but that ſeveral of thoſe 
have but a ſingle ſpecies: 


The Flowering Ruſh. and theſe are moderately large, and very beauti- 
F ful. They conſiſt each of fix ſhort, obtuſe, and 


roundiſh petals, and are of a delicate pale red 
The root conſiſts of a multitude of long, ſlen- colour. They have two ſets of threads in the 


der and tough fibres joined to a ſmall head: ma- | centre, ſix which ſtand outward, and three with- 
ny of theſe heads grow together, ſo that one | in them; and on theſe are butrons, formed each 
cluſter of the roots will be extreamly large. of two lamellæ or plates. In the centre of theſe 

From theſe riſe together the leaves and ſtalks, | are fix rudiments, which, after the flower is fallen 
theſe form a kind of bulbous bottom, and the | become the fruit. 
leaves ſurround one another, as well as the ſtalk, Theſe capſules are oblong, erect, and open in- 
to ſome height; after this they ſeparate; and they | wards. They are each compoſed of a ſingle piece, 
are long and narrow: they are not flat, but of a | whereas thoſe of the others uſually are of two. 
three cornered ſhape, and are thick, and full of a | The ſeeds are oblong and obtuſe. 
light, looſe pith. Their colour is a bluiſh green, It is not uncommon with us in waters 
and they are ſharp at the points. 8 flowering in June. 

The ſtalk is tall and naked. i the . Bauhine calls it Juncus floridus. 8 
centre of a cluſter of leaves, and is three or four * Juncus floridus major. = 
foot high. It is round, ſmooth, thick, and full | 
of pith. 

The flowers ſtand in a large tuft at the top, 


| We have no account of its virtues. 


n 
SFT WATER LAN r AI. 
DAMASONIU M. 


"PHE flowers confilt of three petals. The ſeeds are contained in capſules, Gente which fro- 
ceed every flower. 

Linnæus places this among the bexandria polygynia, making it a ſpecies of water plantain, under 
the name aliſma. This was an early error, and we are to call the name water plantain a very impro- 
per one, though the addition of farry makes a plain diſtinction. 

We have been uſed to wonder that the common Engliſh writers named this as a ſpecies of that genus 
but our ſurpriſe muſt be greater when we ſee this writer fall into the ſame confuſion. Its ſeed-veſſels 
plainly diſtinguiſh it from the water plantains properly ſo called, and refer it to this claſs, to which 
they do not belong. 

There is but one known ſpecies of this genus, and that is a native of Britain. 


Starry Water Plantain. The ſeeds follow encloſed in capſules ſix after 
Damaſoni every flower. Theſe are diſpoſed in a radiated 
manner, ſo as to reſemble the figure of a ftar ; 
The root conſiſts of numerous long and ſlender | and thence the plant had its name ftarry; as it 
fibres. | had that of water plantain from ſome reſemblance - 
The leaves are numerous. They ſtand on | of the leaves to thoſe of that plant. 
footſtalks of three or four inches in length, and | It is common in ſhallow muddy waters and 
are oblong, broad, and often ſplit at the ends. about ditch ſides. The leaves ſometimes float 
The ſtalks riſe in the centre of the tuft, and | upon the water, at other times they ſtand dry. 
are eight or ten inches in length, irregular in their p 3 flowers in July, and the ſeed-veſſels ſoon 
much branched, and not very upright. | low. 
y__ round, thick, and fleſhy. es J. Bauhine calis it Damaſonium flellatum dale/- 
The flowers ſtand in cluſters at their tops, and campii. 1 Bauhine and moſt others, Plantago 


in other parts: they have each a long ſlender pe- —— 
account of its virtues 


dicle, and are ſmall and white. | We have 
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Linnæus places this among his decandria 


ſufficiently diſtin& ; and having been called by a 
we preſerve the diſtinction. 
There is the more uſe in this becauſe 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Orpine. 
Telephinm vulgare. 

The root is compoſed of a great number of 
tuberous pieces irregularly joined together, and 
having many fibres between them. 

The firſt leaves are ſmall and inconſiderable 
they are oblong, blunt at the ends, and have 
no footſtalks. They preſently grow yeliow and 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, thick, fleſhy, 
upright, and two foot high. 

The leaves ftand thick upon the ſtalks, two, or 
three ſometimes riſing from the ſame ſpot : they 

are broad, oblong, flat, blunt at the ends, and 
ſlightly ſerrated at the edges. Their colour is a 
freſh and beautiful green. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalks : they are ſmall, but of a delicate red. 
Each is compoſed of five ſmall, radiated, pointed 
leaves, with ten threads, and the rudiments of the 
ſeed veſſels in the centre. | 

The flower being fallen theſe rudiments ripen 
into capſules five after every flower, in which are 
contained very ſmall and numerous ſeeds. 

It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 
July. 

The whole plant is ſucculent and fleſhy, and 
will preſerve its form and colour a long time 
when cut from the root, eſpecially if refreſhed 
with water. 

C. Bauhine calls it Telepbium vulgare. J. Bau- 
bine, Anacampſcros vulgo fabs craſſe. 

We ſometimes ſee it with a white flower. In 
this condition it has been deſcribed by ſome as a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. There are alſo ſome other varieties 
in the breadth and diſpoſition of the leaves, from 
which there have been made many imaginary ſpe · 
cies, ſuch as the broad-leaved orpine, and the like; 
but theſe, when more nicely examined, will be 
found not to differ in any thing effential from this 
common kind. 
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9 
ORPINE. 
TELEAPHIUM. 


HE flowers conſiſt each of five petals, and ſtand in a kind 
leek. The flowers and ſeed-veſſels indeed are very like hut orpine in its general form and figure, is 
ſeparate ame, and endowed.with particular virtues, 


the ſpecies of houſeleck are in themlelves very numerous 5 fo 
chat the leſſening the number is rendering the knowledge of them leſs perplexed and more familiar. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


and ſubaſtringent. The t contains the prin- 


of 


i 


4 
4 


8 VI. 


of unbel. be are flatly and. 
making it a Jperies of ſedum or bouſe- 


— 


is 
in taſting it. 5 a 

The firſt leaves are oblong, narrow, aud with- 
out foatſtalks : they quickly fade. 3: 

The ſtalks are numerous, and riſe in little 
cluſters from different parts of the roots. They 
are ſlender, round, and about a foot high. . 
| The leaves are very numerous, and they ſtand. 
irregularly on the ſtalks : they have no footſtallks.. 
They are oblong, . narrow, ſharp-pointed, and 
ory ac ooo They are of a 
, My. 
— 2 uſually have a purpliſh tinge 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalks. They are ſmall, and of a pale red. 

The ſeeds follow in ſeparate capſules, which 

t is frequent on the mountains in W 
in Yorkſhire. It flowers in July. Sag 7 
Ci. Bauhine calls it Rad radi Moriſon 
| telephium roſeum. * 

The root is recommended by ſome againſt the 
gravel. It is aperient by urine, but in ſome de- 
gree aſtringent in the bowels; and poſſeſſes in 
cpmmon with arpine, the virtue of blunting the 
acrimony of ſharp humours that erode the intef- 
tines. Againſt diarrhæas and dytenteries it ſhould 


Orpine is famous as a vulnerary. It is ſtyptick 
DIVISION II. 


1. Oval-leaved Orpine. 
Telephium foliis ovatis. 


©” The root is white, long, irregular in ſhape, and 


creeps under the ſurface, with numerous fibres. 


be given in powder; and as a diuretick, in de 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The firſt leaves have ſhert pedicles, and are 
oblong, narrow, obtuſe and ferrated, and of a 
pale green. Theſe fade quickly, ſo that there is 
Ke remain of them about the ſtalk. 


3 


The 
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The ſtalk is round, thick, — 6 «© got | round, fleſhy, weak, and a foot or more long» 
green, two foot high, but not very erect. The | but they are only a part of that length in height; 
weight of the top is too much for it towards the | for they lie on the ground toward the bottom, 
bottom, and it uſually bends or drops. and frequently take root there, creeping and 

The leaves are numerous, of an oval figure, | ſpreading; ſo that the tufts of this plant are 
and with only the rudiments of a footſtalk : they | commonly large. 

are ſmalleſt at the bottom, broadeſt at the top, The leaves are very numerous on theſe ſtalks 
and ſerrated at the edges; the extremity termi- | while young, but when they grow to a height, and 
nating alſo in a ſmall point. approach toward flawering, they fall off; ſo that 

The ftalk frequently ſends out branches to- | while the young ſhoots are very thick ſet with 
ward the top, and on the ſummit of theſe ſtand | them, the flowering ſtalks are almoſt naked. 
the flowers. Theſe leaves are ſhort, broad, of a bluiſh 

They are ſmall but numerous, placed in a | Steen colour and a gloſſy appearance, and are not 
cluſter in the manner of common orpine, but of a | All indented at the edges. 


deeper purple. The flowers ſtand on the tops of the ſtalks in 
The ſeeds are contained in ſeveral ſmall pods. | 4 ſingle, large tuft; for the main ſtalk ſeldom 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. divides, or ſends out any branches. Theſe are 
C. Bauhine calls it Telephium purpureum majus. | larger than the flowers of the common orpine, and 
J. Bauhine, Anacampſeros purpurea. of a bright pale red, ſometimes white. There 


ſtand in the centre of each flower ten threads with 
Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of common | yellow buttons, which make a pretty variety in 
ne. the colour ; and among them are five rudiments 
Some who have ſeen the error of multiplying | of capſules. 

the varieties of the common kind into ſpecies, The flowers being fallen theſe grow larger, 
have ſuppoſed this, which is a diſtinct ſpecies, to | and contain a very ſmall, pale brown ſeed in great 
be only a variety : this is an error on the other | Plenty. 

fide; it is plainly diſtinguiſhed as a ſpecies by It is a native of the Apenaines, and flowers in 
the oval form of the leaves and the ſmallneſs of | June. 


the flowers. The leaves remain on the young ſtalks all the 
winter. 
2. Short-leaved Orpine. C. Bauhine calls it Telephium repens folio deciduo. 
Telephium repens foliis brevibus. Others, Telephium ſemper virens. 


Theſe two names ſeem contradictory, but Bau- 
The root is not tuberous or large, as in the | hine alludes to the droping of the leaves from the 

common orpine, but compoſed only of fibres. The | flowering ſtalks ; the other to thoſe on the young 

leaves that riſe from it are few and fade quickly, | ſhoots, being green all the winter. 

but there are always ſeen a great number of 

young ſhoots, which are full of little leaves. | The leaves are cooling, and are uſed in oint- 
Theſe riſe by degrees into ſtalks: they are | ments, where the plant is common. 


o VII. 
STONE CRO P. 
SE DUN. 


_ flower conſiſts of five petals, and ſtands in a cup compoſed of a ſingle leaf divided into 
five ſegments: in the centre of each flower are ſeveral threads ſurrounding five rudiments, which 
afterwards become ſo many capſules, containing ſmall numerous ſeeds. While theſe rudiments are 
in the flower each has a nectarium or little gland near its baſe. 
Linn#us places this genus among the decandria pentagynia. It is nearly allied to the orpine, but its 
ſpecies are ſufficiently numerous without including thoſe of that genus, ſo long known by that name, 
and fo diſtin in figure and in their manner of growing. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Yellow Stonecrop. The ſtalks which bear the flowers are fix or 
804 = eight inches high: they are, like the others, 
4 e round, thick, fleſhy, with a firm core, and are 
The root is ſmall, fibrous, and creeping. uſually of a rediſh colour. 


The firſt branches that riſe from this, for The leaves ſtand as thick on theſe as on the 
there are no ſingle leaves riſing from it, are flen- | others, and are of the ſame kind. They are ob- 
der, weak, and lie upon the furface. They are long, thick, fleſhy, rounded in circumference, 
three inches long, and ſet very thick with leaves, | but a little flat on one fide ; and are of a pale 
which are commonly of a blood red colour. This | green at firſt, but become red afterwards ; and 

they terminate in a kind of weak prickle. 
The flowers ſtand in a tuft in the- manner of 
L thoſe 
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thoſe of orpine, and are of a beautiful yellow co- 
lour. Each is compoſed of fix leaves, and in 
the centre there are many ſhort threads ſur- 
rounding ſeveral rudiments of capſules. 

Theſe ripen when the flowers are fallen, and 
are full of ſmall ſeeds. 

It is common on old walls and the tops of 
houſes, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum minus luteum folio 
acuto. J. Bauhine, Sedum minus flore lutes.. 


2. Scorpion Stonecrop. 
Scdum minus ſcorpioides. 


The roots are ſlender, and edged with a few 
fibres. 

From theſe riſe numerous ſtalks, furniſhed with 
abundance of leaves, which lie in a cluſter about 
the root, but never riſe up to flowers. Theſe are 
two or three inches long, full of leaves in every 
part, but particularly about the tops. 

Among theſe riſe the ſtalks which ſupport the 
flowers. They are thick, and compoſed of a 
fleſhy outſide, with a ſticky core. They are ten 
inches high, of a pale colour, and full of leaves 
at firſt, but theſe turn red, and ſoon after drop 
off about the roots. 

They are oblong, thick, fleſhy, and pointed: 
they have no footſtalks; and till they looſe their 
fir{t colour are of a beautiful green. 

The flowers grow in cluſters on the top of the 
ſtalk, and are large, and yellow ; they ſtand on 
little branches, which, before they open, turn 
round inward like a ſcorpion's tail. 

The ſeeds are contained in capſules, ſeveral of 
which follow every flower. 

It is common on old walls, and flowers in the 
middle of ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calis it Sedum minus luteum ramulis 
refiexis. Others, Sedum ſcorpioides. 

It has been accounted by many but a variety 
of the common yellow kind, but it is a diſtinct 
ſpecies, the flowers are larger; and the leaves 
longer. 


3. White blunt-leaved Stonecrop. 
Sedum album folits obtuſis. 


The root is ſmall, lender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks that firit riſe from it are ſhort, 
thick, and branched : theſe lie upon the ground, 
and have a great number of oblong, fleſhy, pale 

green leaves on them. 

The ſtalks which bear the flowers riſe among 
theſe : they are ſlender, upright, and a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe, and in a 
conſiderable number : they are larger than thoſe 
on the firſt ſhoots that lie upon tne ground, other- 
wiſe like them. They are of apale green, round- 
ed, oblong, and blunt at the ends. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
bunches, but not ſo numerous or thick ſer toge- 
ther as in the yellow kind: they conſiſt of five 
leaves each, and are moderately large, and white. 

The ſceds are contained in ſmall capſules, ſe- 
veral of which ſucceed every flower. 

It is not uncommon on the tops of old houſes, 
and flowers in autumn. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum minus teretifolium 
«/bum. Others, Sedum minus album. 


This is cooling and aſtringent. Its juice with 
plantain water makes a good gargle for a fore 
mouth; ſpitting it out when uſed. The two pre- 
ceding ſpecies have the ſame virtues, but in a 
leſs degree. 
4. Cluſter-leaved Stonecrop. 
Sedum foliis ſtipatis. 

The roots are fibrous and ſmall. | 

There riſe from theſe numerous ſhort branched 
ſtalks, that lie upon the ground, and are very 
thick covered with fleſhy, oblong leaves. 
Among theſe riſe ſlender ſtalks, which are up- 
right, rediſh, four iaches high, and not branched : 
theſe ſuſtain the lowers. The leaves are 
fleſhy, and end in a point. They ſtand ina very 
confuſed and thick cluſtered manner upon theſe, 
and often become red. - 

The flowers grow at the tops in ſmall tufts, and 
are little, and of a bright yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſels are narrow capſules, ſeveral come 
after every flower, and they are full of ſmall ſeeds. 

It is common on the mountains in Wales, and 
has been found on Saint Vincent's rock near Briſ- 
tol. It flowers in July. 

Pitiver calls it Sedum minus Vincentii; and Mer- 
ret, Sedum minus e rupe divi Vincentii. 


5. Rounded-leaved Stonecrop. 
Sedum minus circinnato folio. 

The roots are ſmall and fibrous. 

The leaves ſtand very cloſe upon the firſt 
ſhoots, which lie upon the ground, and are thick, 
ſhorr, fleſhy, and of a pale green. 

Among theſe riſe the ſtalks that bear the flow- 
ers: they are weak, flender, and four or five 
inches long. 

The leaves on theſe are numerous, ſhort, 
blunt, and of an oval form; ſometimes divided 
at the end. 

The flowers do not ſtand in tufts as in the pre- 
ceding, but ſeparately on different parts of the 
ſtalk ; and they are large and white. 

Theſe are followed by ſeveral capſules full of 
very ſmall ſeeds. 

Its leaves grow very irregularly on the ſtalks, 
ſometimes two, ſometimes four from the ſame 
ſpot ; and thoſe on the ſhort ſhoots that riſe from 
the root and ſpread upon the ground are often 
diſpoſed in a rounded manner at their ends. 

It is found in Yorkſhire and ſome other of the 
northern parts of England. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum minus circinnato folio. 
Others, aizoon daſyphyllon. 


6. Sharp yellow Stonecrop. 
Sedum minus acre flore luteo. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt ſhoots are ſhort, branched, and cluſ- 
tered with leaves. They lie upon the ſurface, 
and are of a freſh and beauriful green. | 

The larger ſtalks which bear the flowers riſe 
among theſe, and are perfectly like them. They 
are ſlender, and their weight, from the number 
and thickneſs of the leaves, is ſuch that they can- 
not ſtand upright, but lie on the ground like the 
others. They are five or fix inches long, and 


commonly are divided into branches. They are 
naked, 
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naked, and whitiſh toward the bottom; but on 
the upper part are altogether covered by thick 
cluſtered leaves; ſo that they have a kind of 
ſcaly appearance. 

Theſe leaves are ſhort, thick, fleſhy, broad at the 
bottom, ſharp at the point, and of a bright green. 

At the tops of the branches ſtand numerous 
large and beautiful yellow flowers, each compoſed 
of five pointed petals. 

The ſeeds are contained in ſmall capſules, ſeve- 
ral of which follow every flower. 

It is very common on walls; and in barren 
chalky ſoils will ſometimes grow upon the ground. 

I have obſerved on the chalk hills near Grave 
ſend in great abundance. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sempervivum minus vermicu- 
- latum acre. J. Bauhine, Sedum parvum acre flore 
luteo. 

It is an excellent antiſcorbutick, and is beſt 
given in form of an infuſion. 

A decoction of it is good in fore mouths ariſ- 
ing from ſcorbutick habits. The freſh leaves 
bruiſed and applied to the ſkin raiſe bliſters, and 
are excellent in paralytick contractions or weak- 
neſs of the limbs. 


7. Little white Stonecrop. 
Sedum parvum mile flore albido. 


The root is long, flender, and fibrous. 

The talks that firſt riſe have cluſters of little 
leaves on them, and they are half upright half 
drooping. 

Among theſe riſe others more robuſt, erect, 
and intended to bear the flowers. 

Theſe are two or three inches high, round, 
thick, upright, and of a pale green, ſometimes 
of a rediſh colour. 

The leaves are very ſmall : they ſtand irregu- 
larly, bur at diſtances, not cluſtered, but having 
ſpaces between them. They are ſhort, broadiſh 
at the bottom, and pointed at the ends. 

Toward the top the ſtalk commonly divides 


into two or three branches, and on the ſummit of 
theſe ſtand the flowers. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Branched Stonecrop. 
Sedum ramoſum. 


The root is long, ſlender, and has many fibres. 
The firſt leaves are numerous, ſhort, fleſhy, and 
not unlike thoſe of purſlane : they are of a pale 
green, and as they fade grow yellowiſh. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
eight or ten inches long. They lie in part upon 
| the ground, and in part ſtand up. They are 

thick ſet with leaves, and divided into numerous 
branches 


The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are oblong, 


fleſhy, of a pale green, blunt at the points, and | 


without footſtalks. 

The flowers are very numerous, ſmall, and 
white. They ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
of the numerous branches. Each conſiſts of five, 
little, pointed petals, and has in its centre ten 
threads ſurrounding the rudiments of five capſules. 

Y | 


— 


They are/large, white, with a mixture of red- 
iſh, and very beautiful. Each conſiſts of five 
narrow, ſharp pointed petals; and has ſome 
threads and rudiments of capſules in the centre. 

The flower being fallen theſe capſules ripen, 
and each contains many ſmall ſeeds. 

It is frequent in the north of England on old 
walls and houſes, and on the ground in barren 
places. It flowers in April. | 

Pitiver calls it Mecebra alba mitis, Merret, 
Sedum minimum flore mixto ex allo & rubro. 


8. Purple Marſh Stonecrop. 
Sedum purpureum pratenſe. 


This is a ſingular and extreamly pretty plant. 

The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, ſhort 
and very flender, riſing from a ſma'l head. 

The firſt ſhoors from this are ſhorr, lender, 
and thick ſet with narrow leaves, which ſtand in 
a kind of cluſters or buttons at their tops. 

Among theſe riſes uſually a ſingle ſtalk to ſuſ- 
rain the flowers. This is ſeven or eight inches 
high, tender, juicy, round, and uſually rediſh. 

The leaves are numerous, ſmall, thick, and 
fleſhy : they are a little hairy, and have much the 
reſemblance of thoſe of the cn ſtonecrop, but 
that they are flatter. 

Toward the top the ſtalk divides irregu 
into four or five branches, on the ſummits of 
which, and of their ſubdiviſions, ſtand the flowers. 

Theſe are very beautiful, of a pale purple co- 
lour, moderately large, and compoſed of five ſharp 
pointed petals, with a few threads and the rudi- 
ments ot ſome capſules in the centre. 

When the flower is fallen theſe ripen. 
are five in number, and they become pale. The 
ſeed is very ſmall. 

t is frequent in the northern parts of England, 
where it grows on the wet parts of hills. It 
flowers in April and May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum pratenſe ſubbirſutum 
purpureum. J. Bauhine, Sedum purpureum pra- 
tenſe. | 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


When the flowers are fallen theſe ripen, and 
contain ſmall ſeeds. 


It is frequent in the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in May. 
Moriſon calls it Sedum annuum album oblongo 


portulace minoris folio. C. Bauhine, and others, 
after Mithiolus, Cepæa. 


2. Large flowered Stonecrop. 
Sedum pumilum floribus majoribus flavis. 
This is a ſmall but very pretty plant. 
The root is ſlender, white, and has ſeveral fibres. 
The firſt ſhoots from this ſpread about the ſur- 
face, and often take freſh root as they lie; ſo that 
the plant is generally ſeen in very large tufts : 
theſe are thick ſet with leaves, eſpecially toward 
their extremities ; and theſe are ſmall, fleſhy, ob- 
long, and ſharp pointed. 
The ſtalks that bear the flowers riſe a 
theſe. They are round, ſmall, fleſhy, and uſually 
rediſh. 
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rediſh : they are three or four inches high, and | fonecrop, and have ten threads, and the rudi- 
have leaves on them, but thoſe not cluſtered as | ments of ſix capſules in their centre. 
in the preceding ſhoots. When the flowers are fallen theſe ripen, and 
Theſe leaves are ſhort, fleſhy, and ſharp pointed. | are full of very ſmall ſeeds. 
At the top of the ſtalk ſtand the flowers in a It is frequent about the Apenines and in other 
little cluſter, five or ſix together. They are large | mountainous places, and flowers in June. 
in proportion to the plant, and yellow. They C. Bauhine calls it Sedum minus luteum folio 
conſiſt of fix petals each, as the common Engliſh acuto. Others, Sedum rupeſtre. 


G 5 39: Go VIII. 
HOUSELE EK. 


S EMPERY IV UM. 


HE leaves naturally diſpoſe themſelves in round cluſters. The flower is compoſed of twelve petals: 

it ſtands in a cup divided into twelve ſegments, and is followed by a cluſter of twelve capſules. 

Linnzus places this among his dodecandria polygynia , the threads in the flower, and the rudiments 

of the fruit in general, anſwering to the number of diviſions in the cup and of the petals in the flower; 

but this is uncertain. It is upon this exact number of twelve ſtamina that Linnæus has placed it in 

his dodecandria claſs ; but nature ſhews, and himſelf in ſome degree acknowledges, that this number of 
the threads, or ſtamina, is not certain: ſometimes we ſce them fewer, ſometimes more. 

It is not proper, therefore, to remove a plant from among thoſe to which it plainly belongs, for the ſake 
of the particular number of threads in the flower, eſpecially when that number is not conſtant or certain, 
and this is the misfortune of that faſhonable method, not in this alone, but in numerous other inſtances. 

The ſempervivum and the ſedum, houſeleek and ſtonecrop are plainly allied to one another; inſo- 
much that many have diſtinguiſhed them only by the names of greater and leſſer: we have, in our 
natural method, placed them next after one another; and this, becauſe the flower in each conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral petals, and the ſeeds are contained in ſeveral capſules : but Linnzus, becauſe theſe houſeleeks have 
twelve threads in each flower, and the ſtonecrops have but ten, has ſeparated them into diſtinct claſſes, 

They evidently belong to the fame : their diſtinction in the number of petals, and of capſules 
is a proper mark for a ſeparate genus, but nothing more: it has no right to place them in differen 
claſſes z much leſs has the number of thoſe leſſer parts, which we ſee accompany in their variations 
thoſe more obvious and conſiderable. | 


It is according to theſe laſt nature has claſſed plants together, and we ſhould follow her ſteps ; 
the obſervation in this caſe that the filaments agree in number with the petals in one genus, and in 
the other of the ſame claſs, was pretty; and an attention to their number and fituation in other 
plants, is not always frivolous ; but it was a weak imagination that prompted Linnæus to believe theſe 


were the proper characteriſticks of what we call claſſes, and what nature has made families of plants 
They are always diſtinguiſhed by greater characters. : 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Great Houſeleck. 
Sempervivum majus. 


they are longer in proportion to their breadth : 
they are ſharp pointed, and of a pale colour, uſu- 
ally with a tinge of red. 
The root iS compoſed of a great number of The flowers ſtand in 


numbers the 
long, thick fibres. — on 


; branches, into which the main ſtalk divides at 
The leaves riſe in a regular manner, forming a | the top, and they are large, and of a fine red. 


round cluſter, and there are continually offsets The capſules are ſmall, and contain very mi- 
produce i from theſe firſt cluſters, the leaves of nate ſeeds. 

which are diſpoſed in the fame manner ; ſo that we It is common on walls and on the tops of 
commonly ſee a great number of theſe ſhoots toge- | old houſes, and flowers in July. 


ther, which make a very beautiful appearance. C. Bauhine calls it Sedum majus vulgare. O- 
The leaves are broad at the bottom, ſharp | thers, Sempervivum majus. 


at the point, and even at the edges. They are of 
a pleaſant green, very thick, and fleſhy; and the Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of orpine, 
larger being placed outward, and the leſſer all the | but it poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior degree. It is 
way inward, in ſeveral ſeries, they give the idea | cooling and aſtringent. Outwardly it is excel- 


of an eye. lent for ſore eyes, the juice being preſſed out 
From the centre of theſe cluſters riſes the ſtalk, | and mixed with cream. 


which, when in flower, is of equal beauty with It is alſo a famous remedy for corns, weting 
the leaves. It is a foot or mere in height, and at | them well with the juice, and then covering them 
the bottom as thick as a man's thumb; it gradu- | with a piece of the ſkin of the leaf. 
ally grows ſmaller all the way up, and is from Internally it is cooling in fevers, and is particu. 
top to bottom covered with leaves, which lie like | larly good in thoſe attended with ſharp diarrhzas. 
ſcales, or like tiles of a houſe, one over another. A cooling ointment may be made of the bruiſed 

Theſe reſemble the bottom leaves in their fleſhy | leaves boiled in lard, which will anſwer all the 
ſtructute, and in ſome degree in their form; but | purpoſes of the unguentum 
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Tree Houſeleek. 
Semperoiuum arboreſcens. 

This is not improperly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of tree henſeleck : it has more the aſpeR of 
a ſhrub, though a very ſingular one, than an 
herb. 

The root is large, thick, ſpreading, and full 
of fibres. 

The trunk, for it is more properly ſo called 
than the ſtalk, is five or fix ſect high, of the | 
thickneſs of a man's arm, and of a pale green co- | 


lour an the furface: from this ſhoot branches of | 


the thickneſs of one's thumb; and theſe ſometimes 
are ſhort and ſimple, ſometimes longer, and di- 
vided into leſſer ramifications. 

At the extremity of each ſtands a cluſter of 
leaves, formed into a circle, in the manner of thoſe 
of the common bouſeleck, but very different in 
ſhape : they are oblong, and broad, ſmalleſt at 
the baſe, largeſt at the extremity, and there of- 
ten dented in the heart-faſhioned manner: they 
are very tender and ſucculent z and, whea nicely 


FOREIGN SPECIES 


The flowers ſtand upon peculiar ſtalks riſing 
from the upper part of the plant: theſe are ten- 
der, and covered with leaves diſpoſed in the man- 
ner of the commen houſeleek leaves on its ſtalk, 
{ but of the ſame form with thoſe which ſtand in 
cluſters. 

The flowers are extremely numerous, ſmall, 
and of a pale, but pretty yellow: they conſiſt 
each of twelve pointed petals, and have twelve 
threads, and the rudiments of twelve Capſules in 
| the centre. 

When the flowers are fallen, theſe ripen, and 
contain a quantity of very ſmall ſeed. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and, as ſome 
ſay, of the warmer parts of Europe. It rarely 
flowers with us; and, when it does, it is at the 
end of ſummer. 

J. Bauhine calls it Sedum majus arboreſcens. 
Cluſius, and others, Sedum majus legitimum, and 
Sedum arboreum. 


Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the com- 


examiaed, are found to have ſome indentings at | 
che des. 
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COLUMBINE. 
LAUILEGHTA. 


leaves are divided into numerous parts: the flower confiſts of five petals, and five glands 
or nectaria ſtanding alternately between them; theſe are of a long corniculated form: the ſeeds 
are contained in ſeparate capſules, five of which follow every flower. 


Linnæus places this among his polyaniirig polygynis, ſeparating it from the plants to which it is 


molt allied. 


While we blame that author for his conduct in this reſpect, we are to acknowledge that we owe to 
him the right underſtanding of the ſtructure of this flower. The nectaria in moſt flowers are ſmall, 
and it is very rarely they are conſpicuous : they are glandules placed deep in the centre of them, 
in moſt caſes, b In this ſingular plant they are large, 
beautiful, conſpicuous, and form the moſt conſiderable part of the flower. What theſe horns of the 
columbine were, was not diſcovered till Linnæus ſhewed it: but they age truly what he calls them. It 
is thus in many inſtances, which we ſhall have occaſion to name: it were hard to ſay, whether moſt 
praiſe be due to him for his diſcerning genius, or his unwearied application. Tis with pleaſure I 
pay this juſt tribute of applauſe to an author whoſe ſyſtem I am obliged ſo frequently to cenſure. 


This is but one of a thouſand inſtances that they will be long obliged to Linnzus for his obſervatiors 
who ſhall decline his method: 


Of this genus there is but one ſpecies a native of Britain. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES, 


1 


Wild Columbine. 


The root is long, large, and often divided into 
two or three parts z furniſhed with fibres, a, 


upon as a ſeparate leaf; and the whole will 
then be compoſed of nine ſuch : theſe are divi- 
ded at the edges, ſomewhat in the manner of an 
oak leaf. 


In the centre of the tuſt rjſes the ſtalk, which 


a browniſh colour. is ſlender, upright, jointed, rediſh or bluiſh, 
Und: ng Marg nul dag): on and a little hairy z and, toward the top, divides 
grep? they ſtand on into many branches. 


I 
of a rediſh colour, and | hairy. leaf 
hemp _ and each of theſe parts 


W each diviſion may be Jooked 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it: they are 
few. and like thoſe from the xgat, but ſmaller, 
— OS. 


The 


* 
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The flowers ſtand at the tops of theſe, and are For all theſe purpoſes the wild columbine is 


large, and of a beautiful blue. preferable to any of the garden kinds: and this 
The ſerd - veſſels follow, five to each flower, | is the caſe throughout all nature, the cultivated 

and contain large black ſeeds. ſpecies having the moſt beauty, but the plain na- 
It is wild in the woods of Yorkſhire, and other | tural plant the moſt virtue. 

northern counties, and flowers in May. This plant has been taken out of the woods 
C. Bauhine calls it Aquilegia /ylveſtris. J. Bau- into our gardens, and culture has given it a great 

hine, Aguilegia flore fimplici. variety of forms and appearances, which ſome 


have conſidered as diſtin ſpecies. The common 
The ſeeds of columbine are famous againſt the | garden columbine, with large ſingle flowers, the 


_ jaundice. Matthiolus preſcribes them with faf- | double inverted columbine, and the roſe columbine, 


fron ; and there is no better way of giving them : | as alſo the degenerate great columbine, have been 
they open obſtructions of the viſcera, and operate | called ſo many diftin& plants; but they are no- 


by ſweat and urine. thing more than varieties raiſed from this ſtock 
It is alſo excellent alone in fevers, and in the by various culture. 
|-pox and meaſles, to throw out the puſtules. There are other ſpecies, n 


A decoction of the roots and ſeeds makes a | and theſe deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed 
very good gargariſm againſt ſore throats. | 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Great-flowered Columbine. 2. Red Virginian Columbine. 
Aquilegia magno flore foliis majus diviſis. Aquilegia precox rubra. 
; 1 The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 
E 0  TY 01 parts, and edged with fibres. 


The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks, and are F hos os — randy ar upon long 
divided into many ſegments: but theſe are not bd a6 bs — ide ON ſmall ſegments, 
broad, as in the common kind; but narrow, of The fall — 7 * or / 3 
3 a 8 * are ſlender, weak, and but fix or ſeven inches high. 
branched, i. igh, upright, rediſh, They have a few ſmall leaves on them, divided 

Their leaves are few, and ſtand at diſtances. EPI TEN CF CO oy 

The flowers are in all reſpects like thoſe of the The flowers are large, and of a bright red on 
common columbine, but that they are much larger : the outſide, and yellowiſh at the 1338 


their colour is a beautiful blue. the horns or neftaria are not crooked, as in the 
The ſeeds are contained in capſules, five fol- | common kind, bur rigid and ftrait. 

lowing each flower. The ſeeds are contained in ſlender capſules. 
It is common in the ſouth of France, and It is a native of North America: We have it 

flowers in June. in ſome curious gardens; where it varies from the 
C. Bauhine calls it Aquilegia montana magno | natural fize, but preſerves the character. 

flore. Cornutus calls it Aquilegia pumila precox Cana. 


dens. Others, Aquilegia Virginians rubra. 


N 
LARKSPUR. 
W. DELPHINIUM. 


* flower conſiſts of five petals, one of which runs out behind into a long ſpur : the ſeeds are 
contained in capſules ; three of theſe naturally ſucceed each flower; but in ſome ſpecies they 
unite, and together form but one. | 
Linnæus places this genus among his polyandria trigynia ; the filaments in each flower being nume- 
rous ; and the rudiments of the fruit three naturally, and moſt frequently ; though ſometimes only 
one, when the capſule is to be ſingle. 
This plant ſhews how difficult it muſt be to form the characters of a genus, or larger diviſion, up- 
on any one part; there being ſpecies of /arkſpur in which the ſeed · veſſel is ſingle. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Larkſpur. | The firſt leaves are ſmall : they ſtand upon 
bia , ſhort footſtalks, and are divided into a few ſeg- 
2 ments. They are of a pale green colour, and 

The root is long, ſlender, whitiſh, ſimple, and | ſoon fade and wither. 
has but few fibres. | The ftalk is round, firm, and of a pale green, 
divided 
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2 


divided into numerous branches; and not more 
than ſix inches high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, _— 
vided into many longiſh and narrow : 
thoſe on the lower parts of the ſtalk he. 0 
and ſtand on footſtalks ; thoſe roward the upper 
part have no footſtalks, and have but few divi- 
ſions. 

The flowers ſtand on the tops of the branckes : 
they are large, and have a long heel: their co- 
lour is a dead blue. 

There follows each flower only a ſiagle capſule 
for the ſeeds; but it is eaſy to ſee that it is com- 
poſed of three, united one with another. This 
perfectly ſhews how the ſingle capſule happens in 
the other ſpecies. 

It is common in the corn-fields in ſome parts of 
England, ard flowers in June. 


cæruleo. Others, Delphinium ſegetum flore cæ- 
ruleo. 

From this inconſiderable plant riſe all the 
common varieties of the garden larkſpurs. There 
are diſtin ſpecies to be named hereafter ; but 


the common, tall, and double larkſpurs riſe only 
from this ſtock by culture. 


It is agglutinant, and vulnerary. The con- 
ſerve of the flowers is good in thoſe purgings to 
which children are ſubject, attended with ſharp 
humours. 

The juice of the flowers is good againſt diſor - 
ders of the eyes; and the whole herb made into 
an infuſion, againſt cholicks. 


Some have diſputed theſe virtues of the lark- 
Spur; but they tried the garden kind: that from 


| the field is the right. 


C. Bauhine calls it Conſolida. regalis ar venſis flore | 


DIVISION IL 


1. Great fennel-leaved Larkſpur. 
Delphinium foliis feniculi. 
This is a large and very beautiful ſpecies. The 
root is long, ſimple, white, and tufted with 
fibres. 


The leaves that riſe from it are long, large, 
and divided into a multitude of lender, long ſeg- 
ments; ſo that they have ſome reſemblance of 
thoſe of fennel ; and they are of a dark green. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, ere, and four feet high: 
it divides toward the top into many branches, and 
on theſe ſtand long ſpikes of flowers. 

The leaves on the ſtalk reſemble thoſe from the 
root in their diviſion and colour: they ſtand al- 
ternate, and are of a fine freſh green : their ſeg- 
ments are numerous, and very ſlender. 

The flowers are large, and of the form of thoſe 
of the common larkſpur, but of a deeper and more 
beautiful blue. This is their natural, but not 
their conſtant colour; for they are ſometimes 
red, and ſometimes white. 

Ic is a native of Spain, and is brought into our 
gardens ; where it has all the advantages of cul 
ture, and all the varieties attending it. 

C. Bauhine calls it Conſolida regalis hortenſis 

2. Broad leaved hairy Larkſpur. 
Delphinium bir ſutum latifolium. 


The root is thick, and has few fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from ic ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks ; and are large, hairy, and of a pale green 
they are divided into many portions ; but that not 
in the manner of the others, into narrow, graſly 

3 but into about five broad parts, which 
are each ſubdivided toward the ends by deep 
<uts, and are notched round the edges. 

The talk is thick, robuſt, ere, purpliſh,” a 
little hairy, and three feet high ; and is not much 
branched; often none at all. 

The leaves are numerous on it, but ſtand ir- 
regularly : they reſemble thoſe from the root, 

The flowers are large, with a long ſpur, and 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


of a very beautiful blue: they ſtand in a long 
ſpike. 

The ſeed · veſſels follow, three after each flower 
and the ſeed is large, and dark coloured. 

It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
whence it is brought into our gardens ; where, 
from the leaves differing from the other /arkſpurs, 
and in ſome degree reſembling thoſe of the aco- 
nites, it is commonly called tall wolf5-bane. 
Authors have alſo led themſelves into this error, 
by nor ſufficiently conſidering that the flower is 
the part from which the reference to a genus is 
to be taken. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aconitum cerul. uu birſutum 


fore conſolide regalis. 


3. Smooth broad-leaved Larkſpur. 

The root is long, white, ſplit into branches, 
and hung round with fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are large, broad, 
and deeply divided; but not at all like thoſe of 
the common kind of larkſpur, or even like the 
laſt kind : thoſe are divided ſomewhat in the fin- 
gered manner, their ſeveral broad ſegments run- 
ning from the ſame point which is the top of the 
footſtalk ; but theſe have rather the diviſion of 
the pinnated kind; for their ſeveral broad ſeg - 
ments, which are about equal in number, ſtand 


in pairs, though chez arg nor cut in to the centre, 
with an odd one at the end. They are of à quity 


green, and not at all hairy. 


. The ſtalk is round, upright, and two feet and 


a half high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are like thoſe 
from the root, divided into three or four pairs of 
deep ſegments, with an odd one at the end. 

The flowers ſtand io ſpikes at the tops of the 
branches, and are ſmall and red. 

The ſeeds follow in a ſingle capſule z bat, like 
the common larkſpur, a capſule made up of three. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, an of the 
warmer of Europe; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it ä regalis latifolia 


parvo flore. 
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STAV.ESACRE. 
8147221714614 | 
HE leaves are thick, palmated, or divided into broad ſegments from their footſtalk, and in- 


the whole of a rounded figure. The flowers confift of five petals ; the upper one of which 
is obtuſe in the fore part, and runs behind into a fpur : the ſeeds are concaimed im capſules; three 


ſucceeding every flower. 
Linnæus places this among the polyandria tri, 


trignnia, and makes it a ſpecies of larkſpur. 


The flower indeed differs little from that of the larkſpur, bur the leaves ſufficiently. 1 4 
Staveſacre has been called by that diſtin@ name among the antients, arid has peculiar virtues, 


which are not found in larkſpur : wherefore, in works intended for utiliry, the diſtinctiom frould 


be preſerved and ſupported, fo far as nature gives foundation. 
Strictly, that digitated larkſpur defcribed laſt but one, might be called 4 Kind of faveſecre. The 


authors who have named it, we ſee know not well ro what genus to refer it; and it beff 


belongs to 


this, a genus diſtinguiſhed ſrora larkſpur by broad digitated leaves ; bot for the ſame reaſon that I 
have not called ſtaveſacre a larkſpur, I have not named that larkſpur a faveſacre; that is, becauſe it 


has not the qualities of faveſacre. 


The conſiderate reader will ſce in this inſtance how far the ſtriftneſs of method is to be indulged in 
works of this kind, and where it is to be made free with. There is ao way beſides to write at once 


ſcientifically and uſefully. 


Of this genus therefore, thus diſtinguiſhed, there is but one ſpecies, which is not known in Bri- 


tain, except in gardens. 
Staveſacre. 
Stapbiſagria. 


The root is long, thick, woody, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 


The leaves that riſe from it are ſupported on | 


thick, pale, and ſomewhat hairy foot- 

ks: they are large, of a deep unpleaſant 

green, and divided down to the ſtalk, into five, 
fix, or more broad indented ſegments. | 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, two feet 
and a half high, and very much branched. 

Its leaves ſtand irregularly, and in ſhape re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops 
of the branches; and are large, and of a duſky 
blue. They much reſemble the flowers of the 
larkſpur ; but they are larger. 

The ſeeds are contained in capſules, three of 
which uſually, and ſometimes four, follow every 
flower. 


they have the ſeeds coarſely powdered, and firew 
them on; and this never fai | 


S N ME. XI. 
WHITE DITT ANT. 
I 


T 


every flower, and grow together. 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, three of which turn upwards, and two or three ſiddeways; and 
it ſtands in a ſmall five-leaved cup. The ſeeds are contained in capfules ; five of which follow 


Linnzus places this among the decandria monogynia, and allows it to be a genus diſtin from all 


others; but he takes away its uſual and antient name fraxine!la, and calls it A . This is dow 

wrong, in that it introduces at the ſame time confuſion and error. Dictamnus is underſtood among 
the druggiſts and apothecaries as the name of another plant, the leaves of which are uſed in medicine, 
and which we ſhall deſcribe in its place: this they call from the place of its growth, Dittamms Crt- 
ticus ; and they know nothing elſe by that name. There were ſome at one time who called the roots 
of fraxinella, diftammus albus; but the leaves of the other dittam being alſo white, this created con- 
fuſion 3 wherefore it was wholly diſuſed. This author, in the too violent ſpirit of reformation, has 
brought it in again; and with reſpect to the other plaſit called dittam, the difamnus Cretious, he makes 
that a ſpecies of origanum. 1 2 | WT 
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All the Latin writers from the earlieſt time call this plant fraxinella ; and if this modern i improver 
was diſpleaſed with that name, he might have changed it without taking that of difamms : it would 
certainly have been more juſtifiable to have called it tragium, that being the name by which it is called 
in the. earlieſt Greek writers: the other however being univerſally received, is much fitter for the 


purpoſe; the Italian and Spaniſh fraſſinelli, and moſt other of the European names, being formed 


that word. 
dens. 


Fraxinella. 

The root conſiſts of a great number of thick, 
long, and tough fibres. 

The leaves riſing from it are very large, and 
beautifully pinnated : they conſiſt each of about 
five pair of ſmaller, and a ſingle one at the end; 
and ftand on ſhort footſtalks. They are of a 
pale green colour, broad, oblong, pointed at the 
ends, and ſcarce at all ſerrated ar the edges ; and 
they reſemble in ſome degree the leaves of the 
aſh-tree, in miniature. 

| The ſtalks riſe amidſt theſe leaves, which ſoon 
after fade and periſh. 


three feet high. 

Their leaves ſtand alternately ; and are altoge- 
ther like thoſe from the root, but ſomething 
ſmaller. 


white; and have each ten long threads, which 
add to their beauty. 

The ſeeds follow in five flatted pods. 

The tops of this plant have a rediſh hairineſs, 
and there is a reſinous matter about them which 


of the larkſpur, the ſpur or tail, 


1. Blue Monks-Hood. 


Aconitum ceruleum vulgare. 

The root is long, thick, hard, divided into 
ſeveral parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
The leaves riſing from it are very large, of a 
beautiful green, and divided into numerous, nar- 
row, long ſegments: 

The ſtalk is robuſt, erect, and five feet high. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly, and in form re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root; but they are ſmaller. 
| They are placed on long footſtalks, and are di- 
vided to the ftalk, into fix or more long, narrow 
Ne 5/ — 


. 


The flowers are of a beautiful pale red, often 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies; and this is not ſeen in Britain, except in gar- 


ſticks to the fingers on touching them, and has 
a very fragrant ſmell. 

This reſin is ſo inflammable, that if a lighted 
candle be brought near the ſtalk of the plant, fo 
that the flame touch any of the reſin, the whole 
takes fire in an inſtant, and goes off with 'a re- 
markable . The plant will not be de- 
ſtroyed by this, but will recover its reſinous niat- 
ter again in a few days; and the experiment may 
be repeated with ſucceſs. 

It is a native of Italy and France, but ſtands 
very well in our gardens. 

Its univerſal name among authors is fraxinella: 
it obtained this from the reſemblance of its leaves 
to thoſe of the aſh. 


The bark of the root contains the principal 
virtue of the plant; and our druggiſts keep it: but 
they often ſell it old and decayed, and no root 
loſes its virtue ſooner. It is a cordial and ſudo- 
rifick when freſh dried. The antients eſteemed 
it a ſovereign remedy againſt poiſons and vene- 
mous bites : it is in eſteem in ſome places as a 
diuretick and deobſtruent, and againſt worms. 
If we had it more frequently freſh, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of its full virtues, we ſhould value it 


6 
MONKS-HOOD. 
ACONITUM. 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, and has no cup: the petals of the flower are of a ſingular 
113 one ſtands uppermoſt, two are placed ſideways, and two below ; the upper 
one is hooded ; the fide petals are broad, roundiſh, and ftand inclining to one another; and the two 
lower are longer, and droop downwards : within the flower there alſo ſtand two glandules or nec- 
taria on little pedicles, and with crooked tails. The feeds are in capſules, three after every flower. 
Linnzus places this among the polyandria trigynia : the flower is ſo extremely ſingular, that it is 
wonderful it did not keep the genus diſtin&, and the ſpecies together in all authors. We muſt be 
ſurpriſed to ſee larkſpurs brought into it, the flower in this genus not having that great characteriſtick 


highly: 


8 XIII. 


ſegments, which are again deeply notched at the 
edges, and often ſubdivided into others. Theſe 
are of a deep, but pleaſant green, and have a line 
running along their centre. 

The flowers are numerous, and of a beautiful 
blue: they ſtand in long ſpikes on the tops of the 
branches, and are large, and of a fine full colour. 

They are followed by capſules, three after every 
flower ; in which are large rough ſeeds. 

It is a native of Germany, and many of the 
northern parts of Europe; and flowers in July. 

J. Bauhine calls it Aconitum ceruleum, foe A- 
PELLUS. Lobel, TIDE WALLIS 


| fimply Napellu. 1 


It 
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It is a poiſonous plant. Dodonæus gives an 
account of five perſons who eat the root of it, 
through a miſtake, in their food at Antwerp, and 
all died. There have been other inſtances of the 
ſame kind; and it is ſaid to deſtroy ſuch wild 
beaſts as taſte or cat it. There is a tradition, 
how true we know not, that wolves tear up the 
root of ſome plants in winter for their food, and 
ſometimes miſtaking this, periſh by its poiſon : 
hence it has obtained the name of wolfſbane. 
It is ſaid, that, when kept in gardens, it is leſs 
fatal than wild ; which is probable: all plants 
having their faculties, of whatever kind, more 
ſtrong in their wild ſtate than when brought into 
culture. 


2. Great purple Monks-Hood. 
Aconitum purpureum maximum. 


The root is long, large, and furniſhed with 
abundance of fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, broad, and divided 
into a few great ſegments. 

The ſtalk riſes to five feet in height, and is ro- 
buſt, firm, and very little branched. 

The leaves ſtand alternately, and are like thoſe 
from the root: they are divided down to the 
footſtalk, into five principal parts, the middle 
one of which is largeſt. They are of a pale green, 
and deeply ſerrated. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops of 
the branches; and are very and of a beau- 
tiful deep purple: but they vary in this reſpect, 
being ſometimes red or fleſh coloured. 

The ſeed · veſſels follow as in the other ſpecies, 
but the number is not certain ; uſually there are 
three, ſometimes four. 

It is common in the mountains of Germany, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 

J. Bauhine calls it Aconitum cost onum flore 
maximo. C. Bauhine, Aconitum ceruleo pur purto 
fore maximo, fue Napellus quartus. 


The firſt leaves are large, broad, and in a 
manner rounded in their general form, but di- 
vided deeply into about five parts. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, firm, erect, and four feet 
high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and have 
long footſtalks : they are like thoſe from the root, 
divided deeply into five parts ; and thoſe are 
ſharp at the points, and ſerrated at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon monks-bood, and of a beautiful yellow. 

The ſeeds follow in capſules, three aftgr every 
flower. 

It is a native of many parts of Europe, and 
flowers in July. 

The flowers are ſometimes of a deep yellow, 
ſometimes ſtraw- coloured, or whitiſh. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aromitum cocFonum luteum. 
J. Bauhine, fronitum folio platani flere lutto pal. 


leſcente. | 


| 


edges. 


* 


4. Little, blue, flowered Monks- Hood. 

The root is compoſed of a vaſt number of fibres 
interwoven with one another. 

The firſt leaves ſtand on long footſtalks ; and 
are broad, and indented deeply, rather than di- 
vided into ſegments. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, purpliſh, and about two 
feet and a half high, but not very firmly erect. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it: they are 
ſupported on footſtalks, and are divided ſome- 
what deeper than thoſe from the root, but not ſo 
deeply as in moſt of the other ſpecies : the divi- 
ſion is into three principal parts, ſometimes into 
five; and theſe are cut deeply at the edges. 

The flowers are large, and of a deep and beau- 
tiful blue: they ſtand in a particular manner, 
not in long ſpikes, as thoſe of the others, bur 
ſingly at the tops of lender ſtalks riſing from the 
main ſtem. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aconitum ceruleum minus, 
froe Napellus minor. Dodonæus, Aconitum par- 
vum ceruleum. 


All theſe ſpecies partake of the poiſonous na- 
ture of the firſt kind ; but there is one reſembling 
them in form, and of the ſame genus that is 
ſalutary, and is eſteemed an antidote in particular 


5. Wholeſome Monks - Hood. 
Aus bora. 


The root ĩs compoſed of irregular, thick, 
and tuberous pieces. 1 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on long foot - 
ſtalks, and are divided to the bottom into five 
ſegments : theſe are broad, and notched at the 


The leaves on it ſtand irregularly, and are di- 
vided into numerous, narrow, plain ſegments : 
they are of a pale green on the upper-ſide, and 
whitiſh underneath. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are like of the other monks-bood in 
form; of a beautiful yellow colour; and of a plea- 
ſane, though ſlight ſmell. 

The feeds follow in capfules; three, four, or 
five after each flower. The number of theſe is 
uncertain, but five is the moſt common. It is a 
native of Germany, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aconitum ſalutiferum, froe 
Anthora. Others, Aut bora, and Antithora. 


The root is kept in the druggiſts ſhops, and 
was once much uſed as a cordial and ſudorifick ; 
there have been miſtakes about the kind, and 
they have been fatal. When freſh dried, this 
root purges vehemently ; but that quality goes 
off in keeping. This is not particular to this 
plant : but it is a very ſufficient reaſon why it 
never ſhould be uſed; becauſe it will be impoſlible 
for the phyſician who preſcribes it to know its 


GE- 


WINTER WOL FSBANE: 
CAMMARU M. 


Tu flower Rands in tha\entre of the leaf, and has ti other cup ; it is compoſed of fix pe- 
tals: the ſeeds are contained in capſules, in an uncertain number, propetly fix, but more 
frequently only four or five, after every flower. 

No plant has been called by fo many names, or referred to ſo many different genera, as this; and 
all improperly. The error ls been in the authors not petceiving that it was a plant fi generis, and 
belonged to none. 

Linnæus places it among his polyandria polygynia, making it a fpecies of hellebore: but it has fix 
petals to the flower; whereas the hellebores have but five. This is a very effentiat diſtinction. 

C. Baubine calls it an «comde bu the aconites have only five petals in the flower, and thoſe diſ- 
poſed in a particular manner: whereas in this there are fix; and they are equal, and ſtand regu- 


J. Bauhine makes it 4 rumucalus, forgetting that the ramunenl; have naked ſeeds, and this plant 
capſules. By ſome it is called baibus anf, a very uncertain name, and alſo improper z the root 
being not balbous, but tuberous : and by others it is called an elleborine z a genus from which it 
differs in form and characters more than from all. 

br ehiv uncertainty and impropriety of a name, I have given it a new one, diſtinct as the plant it- 
ſef from all che other genera : this is cam u, from an old Greek word xappagn, uſed by Dio- 
ſcorides and others as a diſtinckion to ſome of their aronites z though, from their ſhortneſs, it is not 
eaſy to fay which. In Divſcorides it ſeems to mean the ſame with his pardalianches; but in others it 
rather appears to point at this plant; which there is alſo reaſon; to believe is the real and proper 
aconite of Theophraſtus, and the earlier Greeks. I have however preſerved its common Engliſh 


name. | 

We ſes, though commionly called by the name of wolſſbane, it is plant altogether different from 
that genus, and properly conſtitutes one of its on; I have therefore called it by a new one. But 
as the plant is ſo perfectly known by its old Engliſh name, and by the Latin one, of which that 
is # tranſlation; arm byemale, and is one which from its power of doing harm, ſhould not be 
rendered liable to be miſtaken, great danger, as well as tlie loſs of great good, being neceſſarily to be 
guarded againſt in the conſideration of changing of names, I have preſerved its common with its new 
one; and wiſh, in cafes of this kind, the ſanie' praftice may be followed by others. 

Of this ſingular genus there is But one known ſpecies, which is very common in our gardens. 


Winter Wolfſbane. The flower grows in the centre of the leaf, 
Cammarum. and is large arid yellow. It conſiſts of fix pe- 
tals, with a great tuft of threads in the middle, 
The root is thick, tuberous, and large; black | and among them the rudiments of ſeveral cap- 
on the outſide, white within, and of a violently | ſules. 
acrid and- burning; taſte, It has a few fibres; When the flower falls, theſe ripen, and cons 
and. when it has ſtood ſome time on the ground, | tain ſeveral yellowiſh, rounded, and flat ſeeds. 
has other tuberous· pieces · growing from it. ub ve df G poy 3 
The leaf and plant are one · thing, for there is depch of wimer. 
other- ſtalk, 
root; each of which has at-its-top one leaf. The ſmall doſe; and in any thing a la mn 
footſtalk is inferted at the centre ; and the leaf is is to be conſidered as a fatal poiſ — 
of a rounded figure, but very deeply divided into | 
narrow ſegments. 


6: WB: WV. 8 2; 
PIONY. 
P EONT 4. 


E leaves are divided into many parts. The flowers are large; and conſiſt of five petals : they 

ſtand im a five-leaved cup, and are ſucceeded by large capſules, two after every flower: The 
roots are tuberous. 

diments of the two capſules in the centre of every flower. In this, however, he acknowledges there 

is no certainty 4 for, - inſtead of two, theſe rudiments are in ſome ſpecies three, four, e 

| | wer. 


- 
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flower. This ſhews the weakneſs of eſtabliſhing a wethod on ſuch parts of plants. There are enough 
that are determinate and certain; theſe are frequently precarious and ineonſtant: the others alſo, as 
well as more certain, are larger, and more conſpicuous. 


t. Male Piony. 
Pæonid folio nigricante. 
The root is large, and irregularly tuberous : it 


naturally conſiſts of a thick, long, main body, to 


which there are frequently long tuberous pieces 
connected. 

The leaves riſing from it ſtand on thick and 
robuſt footſtalks : they are very large, divided 
into many parts, or rather compoſed of many 
ſmaller, ſet upon a divided rib; and are of a 
blackiſh green. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, round, upright, and three 
feet high. 

Its leaves ſtand irregularly, and are like thoſe 
from the root, but ſmaller : they are divided in 
the ſame manner; and the ſeparate parts are 
broad, oblong, and pointed. 

The flower is very large, and ſtands upon 
the top of the ſtalk : it is compoſed of five 
broad, obtuſe petals : they are of a very pale, 
whitiſh colour, with a tinge of purpliſh, and 
with purple veins: they have numerous ſhort 
threads in the centre, on which ſtand deep yel- 
low buttons. 

The ſced-veſlels are large, whitiſh, and ſhaped 
like horns : they vary in number; ſometimes 
there are only two, but oftener three or five. 

It is a native of the dark woods of Switzerland, 
and ſome other parts of Europe, and flowers in 
May. 

E Bauhine calls it Pæonia folio nigricante ſplen- 
dido que mgs. Others, Pæonia mas. 


2, Female Piony. 
Peonia folits longioribus. 

The root is compoſed of a great number of 
longiſh, thick, ruberous pieces, connected by 
flender tough fibres to a ſmall head. 

The leaves are numerous: they ſtand on long 
footſtalks, and are divided into many parts, as 
in the male; but theſe ſeparate are larger and 
narrower, as is the whole leaf; and the colour 
is not the deep black hue of the other, but a 
pale, though not unpleaſant green, on the upper 
fide 3. and they are whitiſh and mealy under- 
neath. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, firm, round, and upright : 
it is two feet in height, and branched. It is ge- 
nerally rediſh at the places whence the leaves pro- 
ceed, elſewhere green. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly « on it, and are like 
thoſe from the root, compoſed of long parts, and 
irregularly divided. 

The flowers are large, but not fo large as in 
the preceding ſpecies: they are of a deep colour, 
and have in the ſame manner numerous threads, 
with yellow buttons in the centre. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſometimes only two, ſome- 


times more; and in this, as in the other, when 


they ſplit open, and the ſeeds are ripe, they make 


a b-2utiful appearance. 


It 1s native of the northern parts of Europe 


hes, 


* and flowers in the beginning of 


"Irs mon in our gardens than the 
. cenggd to have moſt 
e cn ſpecies that our fine, 
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vel fami- 
na. Others, 22 and Pronia fæ- 
mina. 


Dwarf Piony. 
— digitatis. 


The root is compoſed of a long and large 
body, and has ſeveral great irregular tuberous 
pieces hanging to it. 

The leaves that riſe from it ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks: they are not formed of ſeveral ſmaller 
placed upon a divided rib, but are of a palmated 
form, cut down to the ftalk into nine or more 
long and ſlender diviſions. 

The ſtalk is ſmall, round, weak, whitiſh, and 
a foot and a half high. 

The leaves are placed alternately on it ; and tho* 
thoſe from the root are only digitated, theſe are 
branched : they are compoſed of three 
parts, and each of theſe of ſeveral narrow and 
long ſegments. 

The flower ſtands on the top of the ſtalk ; and 
is large, of a deep red, and beautiful : it natu- 
rally has only five petals ; but we ſee it in gar- 
dens with eight or more, and often double. 

The ſeeds are preſerved in three or more 
capſules. 

This is a native of Spain, and the warmer 
parts of Europe; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pæonia tenuius laciniata ſub- 
tus pubeſcens flore purpureo, Others, Paoxia fer- 
mina pumila. 


The roots of piom are celebrated, and with 
great treaſon, againſt diſeaſes of the head and 
nerves. Thoſe of the male piony are beſt. The 
common practice of thoſe who ſell herbs and 
roots in our markets, is to bring the roots of the 
female in their place; but the difference will be 
known by the deſcriptions here given. The 
male piony, as the leſs beautiful, is the leaſt culti- 
vated ; but in thoſe places where the roots are 
propagated for the purpoſes of medicine, no other 
ſhould have admittance. 

Beſide being good in nervous caſes, it is ex- 
cellent in obſtructions of the liver; and there 
are very conſiderable cures . to have been 
performed by it. 

The beſt way of . 
the root, freſh dried: twelve grains is a doſe, 
and will do great ſervice in all nervous com- 
plaints, headachs, and convulſions. 

It will alone cure that diſagreeable diſorder, the 
night-mare. 

There is an opinion, that being hung about the 
neck of children, it will prevent the convullive 
diſorders to which they are liable in cutting their 

teeth; 


Pæonia 
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teeth ; and hence aroſe the practice of anodyne 
necklaces. The opinion, however ſlightly founded, 
is as old as Galen : he names a girl who was kept 
free from the epilepſy eight months by wearing 


a piony root about her neck, and immediately 
ſeized with the diſeaſe 55 it. 
9 


F 


T. flower is compoſed 
which follow every flower. 


Linnæus 


There are other grave authors who confirm the 
ſame account : but whatever may be its virtue 
in this manner of application, this I know from 
experience, that taken inwardly it is a very great 
and excellent medicine, and deſerves to be brought 


| more into uſe. 


I". 6 


INDIAN MALLO WV. 
ABUTILON. 


petals : the ſeeds are contained in capſules, a great number of 
The leaves are undivided. 


places this among his monade!phia decandria, and joins it with ſome others not allied to it, 


XVI. 


under the name of fida : others have joined it with the mallows, which is a much greater error; thoſe 
plants belonging to a former claſs, as having their ſeeds naked, whereas the abutilon has them 


encloſed in capſules, as the reſt of this claſs. 


1. Yellow Indian Mallow. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


many ſtrong fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks : they are large, and of a heart-faſhioned 
en 

They are of a whitiſh colour, ſoft to the 
_ and a little notched at the edges. 

The ſtalk is robuſt, firm, upright, branched, 
and three foot high: it is whitiſh and woody : 
The outer rind eaſily flips off, and there is a 
woody ſubſtance within. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it: they have 
ſlender footſtalks, and are of the ſame form with 
thoſe from the root, and of the ſame ſoftneſs. 

The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
beautiful ſtrong yellow, ftriated, and full of 
threads, with their buttons in the centre. 

The capſules which follow each flower are nu- 
merous, ten, twelve, or more. They are con- 
nected at their tops; ſo that they form a large 
head. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and of ſome parts 
of Europe. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mthea Theophraſti flore Iuteo. 
Others, Abutilon. 


F 


2. White Indian Mallow. 
Abutilon album. 

The root is a ſmall, long body, 2 
e of 457 = Long 

The firſt leaves are large, oblong, ſharp point- 
ed, and ſtand on lender footſtalks: they are of 
a pale green, and ſomewhat hairy, but have not 
the ſoftneſs of the others. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, hairy, and 
very little branched : the leaves hang irregularly 
upon it, drooping down. They are of the ſame 
form with thoſe from the root, bur ſma ler. 

The flowers ſtand on long foarffalks, and are 
white, or nearly ſo, with a deep yellowneſs in the 
centre, 

The ſeed · veſſels are — and form a 
large head. ; | 

It is frequent in Aſia, b 

J. Bauhine calls it Abutilon Indicum. 


The virtues of theſe plants are not known in 
our part of the world; but in the Eaſt they. are 
famous in the gravel, and ſupprefſions of urine. 


| They are of the mallow kind, as the rafting of 


their roots will ew any one accuſtomed to theſe 
reſearches ; but they are not ſo mucilaginous as 
our European ſpecies, fo that they have probably 
leſs virtue. 

They are alſo commendcd in fevers, but we 
know not if with reaſon, 


S XVII. 


SWEETBEARD. 
BARBA CAPREEA. 


4 he flower is ſmall, and conſiſts of five petals. 


It ſtands in a ſmall cup divided into five ſeg- 


ments, and is followed by three ſmall, ſeparate capſules. The flowers ſtand in long tufts, 


and the leaves are winged. 


There are male and female plants in this genus, but they differ only in this, that on the male 
plants the flowers have only threads, and in the female only the rudiments of the capſules in the 


centre. 


Linnæus, in his Genera Plantarum, places this among the diecia polyendria ; for this reaſon making 
it a diſtin& genus, under the name of aruncus ; but in his Species Plantarum it is removed from that 


claſs. It there ſtands among the icoſandria pentagynia, and is made a ſpecies of ſpirza. 
O 


Ne 5. 


Jean 


— 
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I can without much cenſure reconcile this contradiction: there are plants of the harba capræ that have 
flowers with both the threads, and rudiments of the capſules in them; though there are others that have 
only male, and others that have only fernale flowers. This is the language of the modern botaniſts; 
and according to the ſame dialect, thoſe flowers which have both the threads and rudimeftts of capſules 
are called hermaphradites : theſe led Linnæus to place the plant among his icoſandria, againſt his 
former judgment. He had truth on his ſide in both caſes; for it is natuge varies : but we habe hence 
this leſſon, Thoſe accidents are unfit for the claſſical diſtinctions of plants, ¶ ich are nageonſtant and 
certain this is not the only genus in which there are ſometimes on oneÞlapt and fe- 
male on another, though there are alſo in ſome plants of this ki rodite flowers: it is a 
proof added to the many we have had occaſion to mention before, anfiÞfhich will _——_— by 
many others hereafter, that this method was taken up too taſtily, r knowledge 
of nature, men will be obliged to lay it down. 4 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies. It has much t 
dowſweer, except in the diſpoſition of the flowers. Moſt autho 
and indeed it comes very near its nature. The ſeeds of meadowſ covered, as we have ſhewn, 
with a kind of cruſt; and in this plant they have but very rude cap However, the diſtinction 
is preſerved : nature on all occaſions goes off gradually from one claſs to another: this would have 
been ſeen if men had regarded the greater and more diſtinctive parts of plants with that attention 
they have ill beſtowed upon the more minute and-frivolous. It is here the gentle ſtep is made from 


& of the common mea- 
Joined it with that plant; 


the herbs with ſeveral naked ſeeds after every flower, to thoſe in which each flower is followed by fe- 


veral capſules. 


Sweetbeard. 
Barba Capre. 


ſubſtance within that, and in the central part a 
u . 
1 great tuſt, but commonly 
wither when the ſtalk gets ſtrength, They are 
placed on long footſtalks, and are compoſed of 
three principal parts, each of which conſiſts of 
about five ſmaller leaves, diſpoſed in the pinnated 
manner in two pairs, with an odd one at the 


end: theſe are oblong, ſerrated, and pointed at 


the ends. 
The ſtalks are four feet high, round, ftriated, 


erect, and but little branched. They have the 


ſame kind of leaves on them, and at their tops 
bear numerous flowers in long ſtrings, ſeveral 
connected toward the bottom, or riſing ſo near 
one another that they form a tuft reſembling a 
long, white beard. 

The flowers are white, little, and of a flight 
but agreeable {mell. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Barba capre fleribus oblongis. 


IJ. Bauhine, Barba capri. We in Engliſh ſome- 
times tranſlating the Latin name, call it goats- 
The root is large, thick, long, and furniſhed | 

with many fibres. It has a redifh bark, a woody | 


beard; but as that is with os the name of another 
plant, I have taken the liberty of varying it a 
little, preſerving the word beard, and adding 
for irs farther character, its fragrant ſcent; many 
of the common writers have called it ulmaria ma- 
Jor, the greater meadoteſtpect. 


The flowers are eſteemed cordial and ſudorifick. 

The bark of che root alſo poſſeſſes the fame 
virtue, with a mixture of aftringency. This re- 
commends it among the country practiſers, where 
common, in fevers attended with diarrheras. 
belonging to the preſent claſs; from which we 
are to advance to another, which is very com- 
prehenſive, containing the plants, with a flower 
conſiſting of one petal, and ſucceeded by a ſingle 
capſule : but in our way we are to regard an in- 
termediate genus, which happily connects theſe 
two, or according to the cuſtom of nature, here 
often remarked, makes the progreſſion eaſy. 


The END of th SECOND CLASS. 
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CL ASS. I, 
Plants whoſe flower conſiſts of @ su, ETA, and is ſucceeded by SEVERAL 


CAPSULES, 


” nd 


IS is a claſs not diſtinguiſhed by any author, though eſtabliſhed by nature in the plaineſt, 
moſt determinate, and moſt diſtin& manner. It contains only a few genera, but it ſerves very 
happily in forming a natural method, and it is wonderful men of ſcience have overlooked 
it: not that Linnæus has, for his attention has been wholly bent on the leſſer, ſo that he muſt natu- 
rally loſe ſight of theſe greater objects; but that Ray in particular ſhould not obſerve it is ſtrange. 
It is here the firſt inſtance occurs of the neceſſity there is, in a work of this kind, after conſulting 
the beft authors, to examine nature; and where they are defective, to compleat the ſyſtem from her 
ſtores. 0 
We have begun with plants whoſe flower conſiſting of ſeveral petals is followed by many naked 
ſeeds ; we have given in the ſecond claſs plants whoſe flower as in thoſe in the fieſt, of ſeve- 
ral petals, and is followed by ſeveral capſules containing the ſeeds : from theſe, followiog our method 
in thoſe plants whoſe flowers are largeſt, plaineſt, and moſt conſpicuous, we ſhould be led, if the 
ſyſtems of others only were our guides, to thoſe plants whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is 
followed by a ſingle capſule ; wg wg tags Fn aaa Rec Fe ple ney ov Sg 
intermediate claſs : this conſiſts of thoſe plants which have a flower formed of a ſingle leaf, and 
followed by more than one capſule. Theſe are the plants we compriſe in our preſent new eſta- 
dliſhed claſs, placing it between the ſecond and fourth; between thoſe plants whoſe flower conſiſts of 
ſeveral petals, and is followed by ſeveral capſules, and thoſe which have it of one petal, followed by 
one capſule. Thus we ſhall trace nature in her own path; and view her as ſhe makes her regular 
progreſs and her gradual deſcent with no greater gap between. 
Certainly ia all other ſyſtems-there was an interruption here ; but this fmall arrangement fills up the 
ſpace, and makes all regular. * 
Linnæus ſcatters the few plants belonging to this claſs over his works, and Tournefert, and Ray, 
not attending to the diſtinction, great and obvious as it is, r 
petals, and ſuch as have it conſiſting but of one, place theſe confuſedly among others. | 
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ol I. 
 _NAVELWORT. 
COT TLILADSE 


THE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; this is of a tubulated form, and divided into ſeveral ſegments 
at the edge. The ſeeds are contained in capſules, five of which follow every flower. 

Linnæus places this among his decandria pentagynia, between woodſorrel, which bas its ſeeds in a ſingle 
capſule, and ſtonecrop, which has numerous petals in the flower. There are indeed in this ten threads 
in the centre of each flower, and five rudiments of capſules among them; this, „ 

| 3 poſed 


* 
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poſed by that author, juſtifies the placing it in that claſs ; but when we ſee that its flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, and that its fruit is a cluſter of five capſules, we may ſay with freedom, nature has not 


placed it between ſtonecrop and woodforrel. 


— 


There is a plant uſually confounded with the houſeleck that will naturally follow it, though in a 
ſeparate genus and this is the only one with which nature has given it any alliance. 


7 
* 
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Wall Penny wort. 
Cotyledon radice tuberoſa. 

The root is roundiſh, tuberous, and furniſhed 
with many fibres from the bottom. " 

The leaves are numerous, and riſe in a thick, 
regular cluſter. They are ſupported on foot- 
ſtalks of three inches long, and theſe are inferred, 
not at one fide, but in the centre, the leaf 
ſpreading every way into roundneſs from them. 
Theſe leaves are of a bluiſh green, prettily notch- 
ed round the edges, and of a watery taſte. 

The ftalk is eight inches high, and is round, 
and tolerably firm. Toward the top it divides 
into two or three branches, and on theſe hang 
numerous flowers in long ſpikes. 


ſmall, and dented 
2 „ zþ at the 


The capſu 
and they con 
Iti 
I have 


oblong, ſweiled, and pointed 
numerous ſmall ſeeds. 
ive of England, but not common. 
on walls near Shepon Mallet in So- 


C. Bauhine calls it Cotyledon major. J. Bau- 
| hine,. Cotyledon vera radice tuberoſa. In Engliſh 

we call it kidneywort, navelwort, and from its 
—_— 2 walls and the roundneſs of its leaves, 
which are ſuppoſed to reſemble pieces of money, 


db and diuretick, but is not much 
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Yellow Navelwort. 


Cotyledon flore aureo. 

The root is thick, and often tuberous, and has 
numerous fibres. | 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large cluſter, and 
of an oval figure, broadeſt at the top, and dented 
at the edges. They are of a bluiſh green colour, 
of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and of an inſipid taſte. 

The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, greeniſh or 
purpliſh, erect, and but little branched. 

Its leaves ſtand irregularly: they have no foot- 
ſtalks, but join the ſtalk by a broad baſe: they 
are of the ſame ſhape with thoſe from the root, 
but ſomewhat narrower and more indented. 

The flowers are very numerous and beautiful. 
They ſtand in cluſters on flender footſtalks, 
and are tubular, divided into four ſharp ſeg- 
ments at the edge, and of a beautiful yellow. 

The capſulesare ſmall, and pointed. As the ſeg- 
ments of the flower are four, theſe alſo are four 


G * N 


and the threads, which are ten in the common 
kind, are only eight in this. Linnæus, how- 
ever, ranks it in the ſame genus with the other, 
acknowledging this variation. It is a proof that, 
however he has taught others to conſider the 
number of threads conſtituting the claſſical, as 
well as generical characters of plants, himſelf knew 
very well they were not ſufficiently determinate 
for that purpoſe. | 
| Thoſe who love needleſs diſtinctions may make 
two genera of theſe two ſpecics, and give a new 
name to the laſt; but they who ſtudy plants 
for uſe will hold ſuch diſtinctions very ſlightly, 
This ſpecies is a native of Egypt and the Eaſt 
Indies. 
Van Royen calls it Cotyleden follis laciniatis flo- 


They uſe it in Egypt as a diuretick, giving 


r 


R 


PERIWINKLE. 
PERIVINGC A 


THE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal which is of a tubular form in the lower part, growing wider 
upwards, and at the rim is divided into five ſegments. The ſeeds are contained in long capſules, 


two of which follow every flower. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia, becauſe there are in each flower five threads, 
and but a ſingle filament from two rudiments of capſules. 
His general rule for the arrangement of plants according to theſe parts, is from the diviſion of 


the ſtyles, or number riſing from the rudiments, which he calls germina : this ſtyle ſerves to receive 
the duſt from the buttons on the threads, and to convey it to the rudiments. The ſtyle in perizoinkle is 
ſingle indeed, but the rudiments, which are the eſſential parts, that being but ſubſervient to them, are 
two; therefore, as himſelf acknowledges, this genus more juſtly belongs to the digynia, ot thoſe which 
have 


cot _—_— 
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have the female parts double. One ſhould ſmile at the perplexity that riſes from this unſubſtantial 
method, but that it has miſled ſo many. What is an author to do, who has ſet up a ſyſtem dependent 


mines the 


obſerve nature heedfully, muſt make for him. 


on complex, as well as minute parts, when one portion of the ſame object, as in this inſtance, deter- 
plant to one aſſortment, and another to another. It is to this we owe thoſe frequent ex- 
ceptions the authot has himſelf made to his generical characters; and the many others, thoſe who ſhall 
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Pervinca 


The root is long, tough, and full of 
fibres. 


The ſtalks are long, but They are 
tough, but want firmneſs; ſo that they lie upon 
the ground, and frequently take root at the joints : 
hence, when the plant has ſtood any time we 
commonly ſee a thick tuft of it. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, 
broad, even at the edges, pointed at the ends, and 


DIVISION IL 
Great Periwinkle. 
Pervinca major. 
The root is a great tuft of fibres. 


the ſmall kind in proportion to their length, and 
are more of an oval figure ; they are even at the 
edges, and broad at the baſe, and pointed at the 
ends. 


The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, riſing 


from the boſoms of the leaves, and are large 
and blue. 


GS MN 


have no footſtalks. They are of a firm ftub- 
ſtance, and deep green colour. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, which riſe 
from the boſoms of the leaves: they are large, 
and of a beautiful blue. 

The ſeed veſſels are ſharp-pointed, two follow 
every flower, and there are in them many large, 
oblong ſeeds. 

It is a native of our woods, but not common. 
It flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Clematis daphnoides minor. 


Others, ſimply, Clematis daphnoides, or Vinca 
| . a. © 
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The ſeeds follow in two long capſules, pointed 
at the ends. 

It is frequent in the woods of Germany, and 
flowers in July. 

C, Bauhine calls it Clematis daphnoides major. 
Others, Vinca pervinca major. 

Some have ſuppoſed this a variety of the pre- 
ceding ſpecies, imagining that it only differed 
in ſize; but they ſhould have obſerved the foot- 
ſtalks and form of the leaves, and they would 
have found that the ſize of the plants, though 
the moſt obvious, is not the moſt eſſential mark 
of their diſtinction. 


* 
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S EN GREEN. 4 
AIZOON. 


| flower is large, and conſiſts of a ſingle petal lightly divided into ten ſegments. The ſeeds 
are contained in capſules, a great number of which ſucceed every flower. The leaves grow in 
round cluſters in the manner of theſe of houſeleek ; which the plant in its general form greatly re- 


ſembles. 


No author has ſeparated this, perfectly ſingular as it is, or allowed it a diſtin& genus: it has been 
univerſally ranked as a ſpecies of houſeleek, though it belongs to a ſeparate claſs. 
Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of /empervivum ; though he has eſtabliſhed, in the generical character, 


that ſempervivum has a flower conſiſting of twelve petals, whereas the flower of this plant has but 
one. This refers it plainly and neceſſarily to the preſent claſs, and renders a new name neceſ- 
fary for it ; but, to avoid perplexity, I have given it one that has always been ſuppoſed to belong, 
though in an undetermined manner, to the houſeleck kind: it is very well applicable to this plant; 
the leaves continuing all the year freſh and green. 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies. 


Sengreen. very ſingular manner. The cluſters are of a roundiſh 

* form, as in the common houſeleek, but have not 

, that open diviſion : they are rather globular. In 

The root is long, ſlender, and edged with | winter they are of a greyiſh green, and ſtand ſe. 


fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are fleſhy, oblong, | 

and pointed: they grow in natural cluſters, but ina 
Ne VI. 


parate, as in other plants of this kind ; but to- 
ward ſpring they aſſume another form: they have 
a multitude of long, fine, and ſlender hairs grow- 

P ing 
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ing among them; and theſe, connecting their | branches, which ſpread out and ſupport the 


tops, form a variety of angular figures, ſo tha; 
the whole tuft of the plant appears as if wrought 
about with cobwebs. 

From the centre of the larger of theſe tufts, 
riſes a ſtalk of a foot high, round, thick, fleſby : 
toward the lower part it is covered with leaves, 
but in a manner naked higher up; the leaves 
there ſtanding ſeparate and diſtant. * 

Theſe are of the ſhape of the lower leaves 
but narrower : they are fleſhy, and they, as well 
as the ſtalk, uſually are rediſh. ; 

At the top there ſpring two or three little 


, & 0 
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| flowers. 
4 Theſe are very large, and of a beauiful red. 
They are not like thoſe of the houſeleek, com- 
poſed of twelve petals ; but formed of one only, 
and that divided but into ten ſegments. 
The ſeeds are contained in capſules, ſeveral of 
It is a common plant on the Alps, and in 
- mgny parts of Switzerland; where it roots among 
the moſt naked rocks, and when in flower makes 
{ a deabtiful appearance. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sedum montanum tementoſum. 


e END of the EHIRD CLASS. 
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Plants with the flower formed of a 1NGLE 'PETAL, plain, ad of a regular 
form, and ſucceeded by * SINGLE - cHdsurs. | 


0 6 aſs of tr forming and i hen dice rom all x ca yet the mo- 

dern methods in botany do not preſerve it. 14 
The plants which compoſe it are very 12 end evident 
connected together by nature, perhaps of any in the w dom; yer Linnæus · ſcatters 
and ſeparates them throughout his works; and Mr. Ray, c has = eee] — 
gether, includes among them thoſe of our fifth or. next claſs, which have the petal 


though ſingle, yet far from plain. nm 
He diſtributes theſe by a ſubdiviſion, under two heads z, but they properly conſtitute two claſſes, 
Bindweed and the bell-flower are naturally allied by the . and belong to the ſame 


claſs; but bind weed and toadflax, though they agree in after every flower, 
r bes y different by the form 
of that petal, that they are naturally ſeparated. zo . 
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2M 1 8 REF 
HENBANE. 
BB POSCIT IMUS 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is tubular, and divided lightly into four ſegments at 
the rim : theſe are all obtuſe, but one is larger than the others. The ſeed· veſſel is a ſingle 
capſule, covered at the top, and divided into two parts within. 

Linnews places his ͤ ͤ ͤ . threads in he fower bing ie in nug: 
ber, and the rudiments of the fruit fingle. | X 4 
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FIN 
the 1 is a greyiſh green, and 
5 they have a very ill ſmell. 

The root is very long, tough, white, woody, The flowers are numerous, ſingular, and not 
and furniſhed with many fibres. without beauty when examined nearly: they are 
The ſtalks are round, hard, woody, tough, large, and open at the top, of a greyiſh duſky 
and varioufly and irregularly branched. colour, a tinct very uncommon in flowers, and 

The leaves ſtand irregularly : they ſurround the | full of veins. 


ſtalk at their _ and are long, narrowiſh, The ſced- veſſels follow one after every flower, 
8 and 


go 
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and they are large, | and contain a great quantity | C. Baukine calls it Hyoſcyamns vulgeris en niger. 

of ſeeds : theſe are brown, rough, and of an ir- | Others, Meſcymus niger. - 

regular figure. This is the only ſpecies of henbane that is a na- 
It is common in waſte places, and flowers, in tive of Britain, and it is poiſonous in its qua- 

July. lities. 
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1. White Henbane. 3- Little Henbane. 
Hyoſcyamus albus. Hyoſcyamus puſillus. 
The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed The root is white, ſmall, and longiſh, and has 
with numerous fibres. | a few fibres. 


The leaves that riſe from it ſtand on long hol- The leaves riſe in a little cluſter of five or fix 
lowed foot lalks; ſo that in the firſt appearance it | together, and are ſupported on long, ſlender 
differs greatly from the other, whoſe radical | footſtalks : they are oblong, broadeſt in the 
leaves riſe without any ſtalk from the ground : | middle, and deeply indented ar the edge. 
theſe are large, broad at the baſe, bluntly pointed, The ſtalk riſes among theſe; and is round, 

and deeply ſinuated at the edges. ſlender, upright, not at all branched, and eight 

The ſtalk is round, firm, hairy, and three | or ten inches high. 
feet high : it is more erect, and leſs branched, The leaves ſtand at diſtances alternately : they 


than the other. are of the ſame form with thoſe from the root, 
The leaves ſtand i larly : they have long | but ſmaller, and not at all indented at the edge: 
footſtalks, and are like thoſe from the root. they are alſo blunter at the point. 


The flowers grow ſingly in the boſoms of the The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
leaves, and they have ſhort footſtalks, and are | beautiful yellow ; one ſtands uſually in the bo- 
1 ane white, The whole plant is thickly | ſom of each leaf from top to bottom ; and fre- 


hairy. quently there are little tauft of young leaves riſe 
It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, | with them. 

and flowers in Auguſt. The ſeeds are large, and are contained in a 
C. Bauhine calls it Hyoſcyamus albus major. | fingle capſule. b 

Others, Hyoſcyamus albus. It is a native of many parts of America, and 


Thoſe who, following C. Bauhine, call this | flowers in July. 
the greater white benbane, deſcribe a variety of | Plukenet calls it Hyoſcyamus puſillus aureus ame- 
it under the name of the ſmaller white henbane. nianus antirrbini foliis glalris. | 


This differs from the other in nothing, but na powerfully ſoporifi 
- that it has grown on a barren ſoil, and is ſtarved | 3 — — — are 2 


and ſtunted. f poiſonous : none ſo much as the common Eng- 

| * liſh benhane : but the apothecaries have evi- 

lp 2. Golden Henbane. dence that the charge is not altogether well 
| = Hyoſcyamus aureus. grounded. What they are ordered to uſe in ſome 


Me | | compoſitions, is the ſeed of the white henbane ; 
The rcot is lang, thick, woody, white, and | but thoſe of the black being more readily at hand, 

furniſhed with fibres. are too often fold to them by the druggiſts in 

| 5 The leaves that riſe from it are broad, ſhort, | their place. 

8 N deeply dented, and ſupported on long footſtalks: This ſeed however is more violent in its opera- 


4 ; 1 they are of a whitiſh green, and ſoft to the | tions, and ſhould be excluded the ſhops, — 
4 touch. having all the good qualities without the danger. 
1 The ſtalks are numerous, weak, whitiſh, and The ſeed of the white benbane is the beſt of all; 
Vf A a foot and a half high. it is cooling, emollient, and excellent againkt 
* The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and have | pain; it alſo moderately and quietly produces 
© v8 long footſtalks : they in all things reſemble thoſe | ſleep, without diſturbing the head in the manner 
. , from the root. of the black. 
| i : * The flowers are moderately large, and of a It is excellent in coughs, it abates * pain in 
: beautiful gold yellow : they are more deeply di- | cholicks, and is of great virtue againſt ſpitting of 
Fe vided than thoſe of the common henbane, and | blood, profluvia of the menſes, and all other he - 
LIMA have) longiſh footſtalks: they ſtand partly at | morrhages 
1 * [ _ the top of the plant, and partly in the boſoms of The leaves boiled in milk and water, and ap- 
1 8. the leaves. plied as a pultice, are excellent in the ſciatica. 
1 . A ſingle ſeed · veſſel follows each flower, con- The root has the ſame virtue with the ſeeds in an 
Big . + taining numerous ſeeds. inferior degree; and is hung about childrens 
% | > Ic is a native of the Greek iſlands and of | necks in ſome places, as the piony root is in 
Ws: ; Egypt, and flowers in July. others, in order to their cutting their teeth 
07 C. Bauhine calls it Hyoſcyamus Creticus luteus; | without pain. In many parts they make neck- 
+ | but he, without much reaſon, divides it into | laces, with pieces of henbane and pieces of the 


two ſpecies, a greater and leſſer: theſe are only | piony root interchangeably, and relate wonder- 


1 varieties. ful things concerning their effects. Of this we 
Alpinus calls it Hyo/cvamus aureus. have ſpoken before, under the article Fong: 
77 I E- 
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BIN DW EE v. 
CONVOLYULUS. 


T* flower is large, and conſiſts of a ſingle petal, ſpread open, rarely indented, and often 

folded : the ſeeds are numerous, and are contained in a fingle capſule : the cup is formed of a 
ſingle leaf, divided into five parts; and remains with the capſule when the flower is fallen. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; there being five threads in every fower, and 


a ſingle rudiment of a fruit or capſule. 


DIVISION I. 


#1. Great Bindweed. 
Convolvulus major. 
The root is long, white, flender, and creep- 


Abe ſtalks are numerous, round, ſlender, 
weak, and very long : they are ſmooth, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour; and tough, and will climb about 
buſhes till they reach ten or fifteen feet in 
height. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and have long 
footſtalks : they are large, broad, cut off as it 
were behind at the ſtalk, not going to ſharp 
points, as in the leſſer kind, and ſharp at the 
end: they are thin, ſmooth, undivided at the 
edges, and of- a pale green. 

The flowers riſe from the boſom of the leaves, 
and ſtand ſingly on long footſtalks : they are very 

and white. 

The ſecd-veſlel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is common in hedges, and flowers all ſum- 
mer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Convolvulus major albus. 
Others, Convoluulus major. Our common people 
call it Bearbind. 


2. Common little, Bindweed. 
Convotuulus minor vulgaris. 


The root is ſlender, and has many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, green, weak, 
and almoſt a foot long: the plant is not able to ſup- 
port itſelf ; but it does not climb among buſhes as 
the great bindweed, but ſtraggles upon the ground. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are nume- 
rous : they are broad, ſhort, of a pale green, un- 
divided at the edges, pointed at the end, and 
running into two points alſo at the ſtalk, in the 
manner of an arrow head. 


The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves: 
they ſtand on footſtalks ; and are large, and of a | 


pale red, ſometimes white. 

The ſeed follows in a large capſule: 

It is common by way-lides, and flowers in 
May, and during the reſt of the ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Canvolvulus minor arvenſ/is. 
Others, Convolvulus minor. 


This and the preceding both poſſeſs the ſame 
virtues: they are rough purges ; and, to thoſe con- 
ſtitutions that can bear ſuch medicines, are good 

Ne 6. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


in dropſies, and other diſorders from obſtructions 
of the viſcera. The roots poſſeſs the principal 
virtue, and they are beſt freſh. The country 
method is to preſs out the juice, and give it with 
ſtrong beer. The root of the great bindweed is 
what they commonly uſe on this occaſion. It is 
ſingular, that hogs cat this root often in conſi- 
derable quantity, without any maniteſt effect. 

It may be uſeful in the country, where peoples 
conſtitutions are rough, and milder medicines are 
not to be had; but it is not worth bringing iuto 


the ſhops. 


3. Narrow-leaved Bindweed. 
Convoloulus puſillus anguſtifolius. 


The root is long and lender, and has a few 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
ſix inches long : they lie upon the ground, and 
their leaves grow principally on one ſide. | 

Theſe ſtand ſingly at ſmall diſtances, and are 
very narrow, and of a conſiderable length : they 
hoop round the footſtalks, which are ſhort and 
ſlender, in the manner of the head of an arrow, 
but the heads are more rounded ; the edges are . 
not at all indented, and they end in a ſharp 
point. 

The flowers have long, ſlender footſtalks, 
and commonly ſtand oppoſite to the leaves, tho 
not ſo numerous : they are ſmall, and of a pale 
fleſh colour. 

The capſule of the ſeed is alſo ſmall. 

It is a native of our corn-ficlds, but not com- 
mon. It flowers in June. | 

Plukenet calls it Convolvulus anguſtiſſ mo folie 
noſtras cum auriculis. 


4. Little Bindweed, with a deep divided flower. 
Convolvulus puſillus flore profunde ſecko. 
The root is long, ſlender, and brown. 


The ſtalks are round, weak, numerous, and 
five or ſix inches long. 


The leaves are numerous, ſhort, broad, and 


of a pale green. 


The flowers are ſmall, of a faint red colour; 
and are compoſed of ſingle petals as the others, 
but they are deeply divided into five parts. 


The ſeeds are contained in ſhort capſules. 
It grows with us in barren places. Mr. Rand, 
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who firſt found it in Kent, called it Convolvulus flore 
minimo ad unguem fere ſefto ; and under this name 
it is placed in Dillenius's edition of the Synopfs 
of Britiſh plants. 


5. Sea Bindweed. 
Soldanella vulgaris. 


The root is long, ſlender, an creeping. 

The ſtalks are round, ſtriated, weak, and 
uſually of a purpliſh colour : they grow to a foot 
or more in length, and lean upon the ground. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly : they have long 
footſtalks, and are of a rounded figure, rather 
broader than long, and have a kind of ears at 
the ſtalk. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful deep 
red: they have long fontſtalks, and riſe ſingly 
from the boſoms of the leaves. The ſeed - veſſel 
is ſhort. 

The ſtalk is tough, the leaves are of a fleſhy 
thick ſubſtance, and the plant abounds with a 
milky juice. 

It is common on our ſca-coaſts, and flowers in 
June. 


DIVISION U. 


1. Synan Scammony. 

Convoloulus foliis ſagittatis pedunculis bifloris. 

The root is very long, large, and thick, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous and weak, like thoſe 
of our common great bindweed : they climb upon 
buſhes in the ſame manner, and run to eight feet 
in length. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and have long 
footſtalks: they are large, oblong, and of the 
arrowhead ſhape ; they are ſharp at the point, 
and as it were cut off with a nick at the two ends 
behind the ſtalk. 

The flowers are large, hollow, undivided, and 
of a beautiful purple : they ſtand two upon each 

 footſtalk ; but only one of them blows at a time. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſingle, and roundiſh, the 
ſeeds large and black. 

It is a native of Syria, and flowers in June. 

J. Bauhine calls it Scammonea Syriaca flore ma- 
jore convoluuli. Others, Scammonea Syriaca. 


The drug known by the name of ſcammony at 
the druggiſts, is the hardened juice of the root of 
this plant: it is a ſtrong cathartick. We have 
ſeen that the roots of moſt of the bindweeds are 
purging, and this poſſeſſes that qua'ity in the 
ſtrongeſt degree of all. The juice which we know 
by the name of ſcammony, though an excellent, 
is a rough medicine, and is never to be given 
without correctives. 


2. Cretick Scammony. 
Convolvulus radice long iſima. 
The root is ſlender, brown, and of a vaſt 
length. | 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, weak, and 
three or four feet high. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs ; and are large, and 


C. Bauhine calls it Soldanella maritima minor. 
Others, Soldanella vulgaris. 

We have no other ſpecies of ſoldanella a na- 
tive of this country. 


The roots and leaves of this ſpecies are a very 
violent purge : they are much more ſharp in their 
operation than thoſe of the common bindweed ; but 
for conſtitutions that can bear them, they may 
be uſeful. There have been inſtances of great 
good done by this plant in dropfies. 

Some upon the ſea-coaſts pickle the young 
tops in the manner of ſampire; and even in this 


The beſt way of giving it is, to dry and hs 
der the root ; but even in this Rece it will park 
very violently. Its proper corrective are ginger 
nd anaifeeds;, and, with right menegrm rene 
may thus be made very ſerviceable in ſome ſtub- 
born complaints. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


of a beautiful green : have ſlender 
has and os es 
narrow in proportion to their length, pointed 
at the ends. — 

The flowers are large, and of à beautiful 
purple: they ſtand fingly at the tops of the 
1 and are irregularly dented at the 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſhort and thick, 
ſeeds are black. ' n 

It is a native of the iſland of Crete, and flowers 
in July. 

Alpinus calls it Scammonea macrorbizos. 
Others, Scammonea Cretica. 


The root abounds with a ſharp juice, of the 
ſame nature with that of the Syrian ſcammony. 
dls in the ſame manner, by dry- 
ing, u for the ſame purpoſes ; but it i 
milder than the other. do 


3. Silver Bindweed. 
Convaluulus althea foliis argentens. 


The root is long, ſlender, and ſpreading, 
The ſtalks are numerous, and weak; they trail 
upon the ground, and are of a pale green colour, 


hairy, and tough. = 

, ö ba 
footſtalks, which are ſo math 2 = =o 
droop: they are of a beautiful ſhape and colour: 
they are oblong, heart · faſhioned at the baſe, 
and pointed at the end; but toward the baſe 
they are alſo deeply indented or divided in the 
pal mated manner ; and they are notched all the 
way along the edges. 
| The flowers uſually grow two on a footſtalk, 
ſometimes ſingly. Each has its own ſeparate 
** 
The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort and thick. 
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The whole plant is of a fine whitiſh filvery 
hue, and when broken does not afford a milky 
juice, as moſt bindweeds do. / 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June» 


The root is long, lender, brown, and hung | 


with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are weak, round, hairy, of a pale 
green colour, and a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and in a conſide- 
rable number: they have no footſtalks : they 
are of a pale green, long, narrow, and pointed 
at the ends: the edges are not at all dented, and 
they are bur a little hairy. 

The flowers ſtand fingly on long, lender foot- 
ſtalks, riſing from the boſoms of the leaves: 
they are large, and of a beautiful blue. 

_ The ſeed - veſſel is ſhort and thick. 

It is a native of Africa and of ſome of the 
warmer parts of Europe, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Convolvulus peregrinus cæru- 
leus folio oblongo. Others, Convolvulus ceruleus 
minor. 


5. Small-leaved Bind weed. 
Convolvulus ramoſus folio par va. 


The root is ſmall, fibrous, and brown. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, of a pale 
green, and tolerably firm: they divide into 
many branches; and frequently ſtand upright. 
They are fix or eight inches high. 

The leaves are ſmall, oblong, and rounded at 
the ends. They ſometimes ſtand in pairs, but 
oftener ſingly. 

The branches riſe from the boſoms of theſe, 
and are long, ſlender, and often divided into 
others. The leaves on theſe are very ſmall and 
numerous; and they ſtand altogether irregularly. 

The flowers are large, and of a bright red: 

grow towards the tops of the branches, 
and have very ſhort footſtalks. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort and thick. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

Moriſon calls it Convoloulus ramoſus minor. 
Pona, Helxine ciſſampelos ramoſa Cretica; for it 
is alſo a native of that Iſland. . 


6. Many-leaved Bind weed. 
Convalvulus foliis numeraſis anguſtis. 
The root is long, woody, brown, and furniſh- 
ed with many fibres. The leaves that riſe from 


branched. | 

The leaves are numerous, and ſtand thick : 
they are narrow, pale, undivided at the edges, 
pointed at the ends, and have ſcarce any foot- 
ſtalks. 


The flowers are numerous, moderately large, 
6 


of a beautiful pale red ; and they generally grow 
two together. They are divided at the rim into 
five, pointed ſegments. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Convoloulus linarie folio. 
Others, Convolculus ſpice foliis. 


7- Oak-leaved Bindweed. 
Convolvulus quercus folio. 


The root is ſlender, fibrous; and brown. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a-thick tuft : they are 
of a deep green colour, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and 
ſtand on long ſootſtalks: they have ſome rude 
reſemblance of oak leaves in miniature, only they 
are leſs indented toward the point, and blunter at 
the ends. 

The ſtalks are numerous, tough, round, red- 
iſh, and two foot high: they ſtand more erect 
than moſt of the other bindweeds, but not per- 
fectly ſo. 

The leaves ſtand alternately : they reſemble 
thoſe at the root, but they are ſmaller, and not 
ſo fleſhy. 

The flowers grow ſingly from the boſoms of 
the leaves, and have long, ſlender footſtalks : 
they are large, undivided at the edge, and of a 
duſky purpliſh colour. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and full of dari co- 


loured ſeeds. 


It is a native of the ſea-coaſts of Italy, but not 


Imperatus calls it Saldanellæ maritime congener. 


8. Cretick Bindweed, called Dorycnium. 
Convoloulus multiflorus ſericeus. 


The root is long, thick, and has but few 
fibres. 


The firſt leaves are long, narrow, undivided, 
and have no footſtalks: they are of a filvery 
whiteneſs, and ſoft to the touch. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, and 
woody: they do not lie upon the ground, as in 
moſt of the others, but ſtand erect. 

The leaves on them are narrow, long, and 
blunt at the end, and have the ſame filky aſpect 
with thoſe from the root: they are numerous, 
and ftand irregularly, with young tufts frequently 
in their boſoms. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, fix 
or eight together, and they are large, and of a 


beautiful red, though ſometimes white. 


The ſced-veſſel is ſhort and thick. 
It is a native af the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in July. | 
Moriſon calls it Convoloulus major rectus Creti- 
C. Bauhine, Cneorum album folio ol argenteo 
Linnæus ſuppoſes this, and the laſt but one, 
varieties of the ſame ſpecies ; but they are truly 
iſtina | 
9. Ivy-leaved Bindweed. 
Convobyulus folits trilobis. 


The root is ſmall, fibrous, and brown. 
The firſt leaves are large, numerous, and form 


| a thick tuft. They are placed on long footſtalks, 
| and 
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and are formed as it were of three ſmaller joined | 


together. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and branched. 
They are too weak to ſupport themſelves with- 
out help, but will climb to the height of ten feet. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are of the 
ſaqie form with thoſe from the root: they have 

three points, or are formed of three parts, and 
are of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, and are 
large, and of a beautiful blue; they are divided 
into five pointed ſegments at the edge. 


The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 
blackiſh. 


It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July 
and Auguſt. The flowers open principally in an 
evening, and fage when the ſun has power. 

C. Bauhine calls it Convoloulus cæruleus bede- 
receo anguloſo folio. 


10. Feather-leaved Bindweed. 
Conveloulus folits pennatis. 


The root is ſmall, divided into two or three 
parts, and fyrniſhed with long, ſpreading fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and extreamly 
beautiful? they ſtand on long, purpliſh foot- 
ſtalks, and are large, of a fine deep green, 
and compoſed of ten or twelve pairs of long ſeg- 
ments, extreamly narrow, and placed nearly op- 
poſite to one another, with an odd one, uſually 
forked, at the end; together with theſe, there 


. I RI 


riſe a couple of broad, plain, hard leaves from 
the ſeed, which remain a long time; and fome- 
times the ſtalk riſes immediately between theſe, 
without any other radical leaves. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, tough, and weak: 


climb on any thing to the height of ſeveral feer : 
the leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and have 
long, tender footſtalks : they in all things re- - 
ſemble thoſe from the root, and are extreamly 
beautiful. 


The flowers are large, and of a very bright 
red : they grow in little cluſters, and are di- 
vided into five ſegments at the edge: they have 
ſomething of the aſpect of the flowers of jeſſamy, 


and have thence given, among ſome writers, a 
name to the plant. 


The ſeeds are contained in ſhort capſules, one 
after every flower. 


It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and of ſome 
parts of South America. 


Columna calls it Convoluulus pennatus exoticus 
rarior. C. Bauhine, 7aſminum millifelis folio. 
Many. call it quameciit, an Indian name. Lin- 
næus ſeparates this and ſome others from the reſt 
of the bindweeds, under the name of Homes, 
but with fo little foundation in nature, 22 
he has given the characters, he adds, © theſe 
plants are really ſpecies of Convoloulus.” Why 
therefore did he permit the other nominal genus 
to remain? He has alſo ſeparated theſe, under 
the name of ipomes, in his Species Plantarum, his 


| laſt publiſhed work. 


III. ; 


GENTIAN. " 
EFF IL HL 


HE flower conſiſts of a fingle petal, which is of a tubular ſhape, and divided into ſegments at 
the edge: it ſtands in a cup, formed of a ſingle leaf divided into five parts: the ſeeds are 
contained in a fingle capſule, which is large, and lightly ſplit at the top. 


Linnæus places this among 


his pentandria digynia, the th 
rudiment of the fruit, though ſingle in itſelf, having two ſti 


s in the flower being five; and the 
ata. If this author had regarded 


the body of the rudiment, rather than theſe leſſer parts, it wopld have brought his method nearer to 
nature. This would then have been placed among the monogynia ; the rudiment being really ſingle, 
and giving the firſt notice of the ſingle capſule ſucceeding each flower, to which the claſs owes its 


origin. 


This author includes ſmall centaury in this genus: but they differ A in many reſpedts, 


though the flowers are nearly the ſame. 


DIVISION  L 
— 
1. Marſh-gentian. 
Gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia. 
The root conſiſts of ſeverak thick, long fibres, 
with other ſmaller ones ing/to them. The 
large fibres are yellow, tough, and of a bitter 


taſte; ſometimes they grow to a ſmall head, | 


ſometimes they are only joined at the top to one 
another. 


The ſtalk is flender, firm, upright, bur not 


altogether ſtrait, frequently bowing from joint to | 


int. 
The leaves are long, narrow, and of a duſky 
green: they grow two at a joint oppoſite to 
3 ; 
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one another, and have no footſtalks : they are 

undivided at the edge, and ſharp at the point. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 

and are very large and beautiful: they are long, 


| hollow, irregularly divided into five ſegments at 


the edge, and of a very deep blue. 
The ſeed veſſel is long and flender, and the 


ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is found in parts of England on 
eats. ed Beds Gawd 

C. Bauhine calls it Gentiana paluſtris anguſtife- 
lis. Others call it Pneumonanthe. We, in Eng- 
liſh, Marſb-gentian, or Calathian violet. This 
ll & as GETS —— 


2. Woolly- 
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2. Woolly-flowered Gentian. 
Gentians fore lanugineſs 

The root is ſmall, woody, and divided into 
ſeveral parts: it is of a browniſh colour, and 
bitter taſte : there are long fibres produced from 
it about the head, which creep under the ſur- 
face, and ſpread every way. 

The ſtalk is lender, round, ftriated, erect, and 
five or ſix inches high, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
much leſs ; for the plant varies greatly in ſize. 

The leaves are long and narrow, but not alto- 
gether ſo narrow as thoſe of the preceding. They 
are of a freſh green, and ſtand in pairs without 
foorſtalks. 

The flowers are large, and of a deep blue. 
They are divided into four fegments at the edge, 
and there is adownyneſi of a purpliſh colour within. 

ſeed-veſſel is long, flender, and pointed; 
and the ſeeds are very ſmall. 

It is found in barren, chalky ſoils, but not 
common. It flowers in September. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gentiana pratenſis flore la- 
auginoſo., With us it does not grow in mea- 
dows, as that name ſeems to expreſs. When 
this plant grows larger from a good ſoil, the 
leaves acquire more breadth, and in this form it 
is deſcribed by ſome authors as a different ſpe- 
cies, under the name of Gentianella fugax autum- 
nalis elalior centaurii minoris foliis ; but this is 
merely a variety from more nouriſhment. ' 

3. Little Spring Gentian. 
Gentianella pumila præcox. 


The root is ſmall, long, brown, and divided, 
and has a bitter taſte.,. 


DIVISION . 


1. Great-flowered Gentian. 
Gentiana latifolia magno flore. 


| 
The root is ſmall, yellowiſh, divided into many | 


and furniſhed with fibres: it is of a bitter 
caſte, and firm texture. 
The leaves are broad and ſhort: a tuft of 
them riſe without footſtalks from the root early 
in ſpring, and ſoon after, the ſtalks appear. 


Theſe are round, firm, browniſh, and five or 


fix inches high. ; 

They have numerous leaves ſtanding in pairs, 
of the ſame ſhape, colour, and ſubſtance with 
thoſe from the root: they are nervous, and of 
a browniſh green. 

The flower ftands at the tops of the ſtalk, and 
is very large, and of a beautiful ſky blue; it is 
tubular, and divided into five ſegments at the 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, and large, and ſplits 
into two at the top. The ſeeds are ſmall. 

le is frequent in Germany, and flowers in 
April. 


C. Baubine calls it Gentians alpine verne majbr- 
Others call it Hippion. We, Great-flowered gen- 
tian. 


No 6. — 


mY 


| 


| 


— 2 


The ſtalks are numerous, and of a browniſh 
colour, rigid, firm, upright, bur little branched, 
and from three to eight or ten inches in heights 
_— to the degree of nouriſhment they 

. U 

The leaves ſtand in pairs pretty near to one 
another : they are oblong, broad, pointed at the 
ends, of a duſky green colour, and have no 
footſtalks. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes two or three toge- 


ther: they are large, and blue, and are divided 


into five ſegments at the edge. 
The ſeed · veſſel is thick, and oblong, and the 
ſeeds ſmall and brown. 


It is common in hilly paſtures, and flowers in 


This, like the former, varying in ſize, has 
been divided, from that accident alone, into ſeve- 
ral imaginary ſpecies. 

Columna calls it Gentianella purpurea minima, 
Ray, Gentianella fugax verna ſroe precox. 

Theſe three are the only ſpeciey of gentian 
we have native in Britain. They and the next 
to be deſcribed are called by many gentianelle, 
from their ſmallneſs in compariſon of the gention 
uſed in medicine. 


They are all good ſtomachicks, but infetior 


to that great kind. The country people make a 
very good bitter tincture from any of theſe, and 
orange peel ſteeped in white wine. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


[ 2. Great Gentian. 


wt 


Getiana major lutea: 


oblong, broadeſt in the middle, pointed at the 
ends, and without footſtalks: they are of a 
deep green colour, and firm ſubſtance ; and have 
five large ribs running lengthwiſe of them, and 
no others of any note. This is a particulac 
mark, as it makes them reſemble the leaves of 
plantain or white hellebore ; the generality of 
plants baving only one long and rib in the 
leaf, and the others running obliquely from it. 
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placed in a ſmall cup, and are divided into five 
and narrow ſegments. 

The ſeed · veſſels are long, ſwelled at the bot- 
tom, and ſplit a little at the top. 

It is a native of Germany and other parts of 
the north of Europe ; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gentiana major luten. Ca- 

- merarius and others, fimply, Gentiana; and ſome, 
from the ſegments of the flower being ſpread like 
the rays of a ſtar, Aeris. 

This is the ſpecies whoſe root is the true and 
proper gentian kept by the druggiſts. 

It is an excellent ſtomachick, and is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in bitter tinctures. It ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, promotes an appetite, and aſſiſts di- 
geſtion. This root, orange peel, and cardamom 
ſeed infuſed in wine or water, either way, make 
an excellent family bitter. | 

This is its common ufe ; but befides this, ir 
ſtands recommended againſt malignant fevers, and 
diſorders riſing from obſtructions in the viſcera : 
and it is alſo good againſt worms, and in in- 
termittent 

The beſt tindture of it is that in white wine. 


3- Croſs- leaved Gentian. 
Gentiana ſoliis cruciatim diſpoſitis. 


The root is long, thick, and divided into ſe- 
veral parts. 
\Tke firſt leaves are long and broad; they riſe 
in large tufts, and have no footſtalks. 
The flalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, and eight inches high. 
The leaves are placed in pairs without foot- 


ſtalks, and ſurround the ſtalk at their baſe : they 


are broad, nervous, of a deep green, and ſharp- 


pointed; and the pairs uſually are placed croſswiſe | 


of one another. 


The flowers ſtand in a thick cluſter at the tops 


| 
| 


„ 


of the ſtalks, and are ſmall and blue: they are 
tubular, and divided into four ſhort ſegments. 

The ſeed · veſſel is gblong, lender, and ſplit at 
the top, and the ſeeds are mall. 

It is common in the northern parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Centiana cruciata. Came- 
rarius, Gentiana minor. 

The root has the ſame taſte, and probably the 
ſame virtues, wich the common gentian. It is 
greatly recom. mended in peſtilenciat fevers. 

4. Great blue Gentian. 
Gentiana major flore cæruleo. 

The root is long, large, and divided into ſes 
veral parts. , 

The leaves that riſe from it are long and broad: 


| they have no footſtalks: they are of a deep green 


colour, and firm ſubſtance, undivided at the 
edges, and ſha p-pointed. 

The-ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft, and 
are firm, upright, and two feet high. 

The leaves are long and large; they reſemble 
thoſe from the root, but are of a paler green 
and of a ſofter ſubſtance : they have no — 
and they are ribbed lengthwiſe, like thoſe of the 
great gentian: they ſtand in pairs, and encloſe 
the ſtalk at the bottom. 

The flowers grow from the boſoms of the 
leaves, from the middle to the top, and not un- 


aquently foal GE raed oÞ dM tags, gunajaly 
two upon each foot + they are large, and of 
a beautiful blue, „and divided into five 
+ heed 1 
The ſeed - veſſel is long and ſlender, and con- 
tains a great quantity of ſmall ſeeds. 
It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 


June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Gentiana aſclepiadis folio: 


" oF er M0; ee Wi: 
CENTAURY. © 10 N 
CENT AURIU M. 


2 


Ter bes is all, and conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is of x tubular form, arid is divided 
into ſeveral ſegments at the edge. The ſeed · veſſel is ſlender, oblongꝭ and fingle. The ſtalks 


and leaves are tender. 


Linnzeus places this among his pentandria digynia, chica! ant 
| with gentian in the ſtructure of the flower, it diſſers fuſi- 
ciently in its whole form and ſubſtance ; the ſtalks of the gentians'being hard and: rigid, and their leaves 


to be a diſtinct genus. But, though it 


tough and nervous; whereas thoſe of che centaury are tender, as in the generality of other plants. 


Many authors call this genus centaurium minus, ſmall ceutaury, | TIRE ps cen- 


tant to a plant altogether unlike it, and of à diſtinct claſs. - 


DIVISION I. 


1. Little Centaury. 


The root is ſmall, long, divided into many 


and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 


— 


CY 


The firſt leaves-riſg in a tuft : they are oblong, 


. 
— 9 
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no footſtalks. 


yellowiſh colour. 


\ 


it 


broad, ſmooth, of © pill whe (Rb and Have 


The ſtallas riſe among theſe, and are numerous, 
ſlender, uptight; „. 


The leaves and in bun on them, and hve 
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no footſtalks: they are like thoſe from the root, 
bur ſhorter, of a freſher green, and more pointed : 
they are undivided at the edges, and tend up- 
wards. 

Toward the top the ſtalk divides into ſeveral 
branches, commonly, but not conſtantly, by two 
and two: theſe have ſmaller and narrower leaves 
on them, and at their tops tufts of flowers; and 
ö — there is formed by the whole, a very 

cluſter 
" flowers are ſmall, but of a bright and 
beautiful red: they are ſlender, hollow, and ſpread 
toward the rim, where they are divided into five 


The ſeed. veſſel is ſimple, - ſmall and long, and 
the ſeeds are numerous and very minute. 

It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 
uly. 
A ts Ma a. J. Bau- 
hine, Centaurium minus flore purpureo et albo; 
the flowers being ſometimes white; but this is an 
uncommon variety. 


It is an excellent ſtomachick: its taſte is bit. 
ter, but not uapleaſant, and it promotes an appe- 
tite, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts 

It may be called the Engli gentian. 

It is excellent in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
in the jaundice, and againſt worms. The beſt 
way of giving it is in infuſion, to which may be 


2. Little yellow Marſh-centaury. 
= ; fire l 5 
The root is long, ſlender, and divided into 
The firt leaves are dert, and bh ar the 


end : they have no footſtalks, and they quickly 
grow yellow and fade. 


The ftalks are numerous, ſlender, and very 
much branched : they are four or five inches 
high, and full of leaves: theſe ſtand in pairs, 
and are ſmall, obtuſe, and undivided at the 
edges. 


The wers ſtand at the to; s of the ftalks and 
branches, and are little, and of a duſky yellow. 

The ſced-veſſels are long, ſlender, and full of 
very {mall ſeeds. 

It is found on boggy grounds in ſome parts of 
England, but is not common. It flowers in 
June. 

Ray calls it Centauri um patuſtre luteum minimum 
noſtras. It has the ſame bitter taſte with the 
other. 


3. Perfoliate yellow Centaury. 
Centanrium luteum perſoliatum. 

{ The root is ſmall, oblong, and divided into 
ſeveral parts. 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, and a 
foot and half high it is ſcarce. at all branched, 
and of a pale yellowiſh green. 

The leaves are very ſingular; they ſeem to be 
compoſed each of a pair of broad and ſhort 
ones, perfectly jointed at their baſes; ſo that 
they form one oblong, hollow leaf M the ſhape 
of a boat, through the centre of which the main 
ſtalk paſſes. No plant is ſo perfe y perfoliate. 
Theſe ſiagular leaves are tender, of a deep green, 
and ſmall, obtuſe at the points, and not at all 
indented at the edges: they are ſmalley toward 
the lower part of the ſtalk, largeſt ſomewhat 
above the middle, and thence ſmaller again to- 
ward the top. 

The flowers ſtand in a looſe cluſter at the top 
of the ſtalk, each on a ſlender pedicle : they are 
of a beautiful yellow: they have a tubular bot- 
tom, and ate divided at the rim into eight ſeg- 
ments, ſo deeply that at firſt fight they ſeem to 
conſiſt of ſo many petals. 

The ſerd - veſſel is oblong and fender, and the 
feed ſmall. 

It grows in dry, barren, chalky places, but 
not very common. It varies exrreamly in ſize; 
whence ſome have divided it into a larger and 
fmaller ſpecies. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Centaurium luteum _ 


n rt. 


Centaurium — <ul 


| This differs from all the echoes in 88 Gets 
and ſtriking particular: their leaves grow in 
pairs; thoſe of this ſpecies ſingly | 
Its root is long, thick, ck, yellowltlh divided into 
ſeveral parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 
The leaves that riſe from it are oblong; broad, 
even at the edges, ſharp at the points, and have 
no footſtalks : nate Hob, hays Pager 
n 
wither when the ſtalks riſe. 
The ftalks are numerous, round, upright, | 
very much branched, and of a pale yellowiſh co- 


| atim. 
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The leaves ſtand alternately, and are of a pale 
green : they are L.. 'very numerous, and they 
vary greatly in ſhape: Thoſe toward the bot- 
tom of the ſtalk are like ſuch as riſe from the root; 
thoſe higher up are longer and narrower ; and 
there are tufts alſo of very ſmall and narrow ones 
in their boſoms, and toward the tops of the 
branches. 

The flowers are ſmall, and white : they do nor 
ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks, as in the 
| other ſpecies, but all the way up in @ kind of | ir- 
regular 

Irs ſeed-veſſels are ſmall and cylindrical, and 
the ſeeds very ſmall and numerous. 

It is a native of France and Italy, and flowers 
in July. 


lour: they divide y in a forked manner, 
or, as botaniſts it, dichotomouſly, but not 
univerſally. 

8 


C. Bauhige calls it Centaurium minus ſpicatum 
album. 2 Centawium minus album. 
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8 V. 


LOOSE STRIFE. 
LYSIMACHIA. 


THE flower conſiſts of a fingle 


petal, which js divided into five ſegments at the edge : the ſeeds 


are contained in a ſingle capſule, which is round and large: the plant is erect and tall. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; there being five threads in the centre of the 
flower, and the rudiment of the capſule being ſingle. 

It is a genus extremely diſtinct, and plainly characteriſed. We have been accuſtomed to call this, 
and ſeveral other very different genera, by the common name of willow herb, the leaves of ſome of 
them reſembling thoſe of the willow. Thoſe of this genus are much leſs like them than the leaves of 
ſome of the others z wherefore we have changed that name for another looſe firife, by which it is alſo 
comr only known ; retaining that of willow herb, for the other genus, which has more right to that 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common yellow Looſe Strife. 
" Lyſtmachia lutea vulgaris. 
The Yoots are numerous, long, ſlender, and 


creeping. 

The firſt leaves are large, oblong, broad, even 
at the edges, and pointed at the ends : they are of 
a beautiful green z they riſe in a thick tuft, and 
have no footſtalks. | 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, hard, and four feet 
high, and toward the top it ſends out many 
branches. 

The leaves grow two, three, or more, at a 
joint without footſtalks : they are large, broadeſt 
at the middle, and jointed at the end, and of a 
beautiful green. 

The flowers are very numerous, conſiderably 
large, and of a beautiful gold yellow: they ſeem 
compoſed of five petals, and have pointed but 
tons on the threads. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is round and large. 

This is ſo beautiful a plant in its erect ſtature, 
regular growth, and elegant flowers, that it is 
very worthy to be taken into our gardens. Ir is 
wild by water · ſides not unfrequently, and flowers 
from May to Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lyfmachis lutea major. 
Others, Lyſmacbia lutea vulgaris. 


2. Globoſe Looſe Strife. 
Lyfimachia flore globoſo. 


The root is long, flender, jointed, and fur- 
niſhed with abundance of fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe only two or three together 
from different parts of the root : they are long, 
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footſtalks : they are undivided at the edges, and 

ſharp at the point. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, not branched, and 
a foot and a half high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: are ſome- 
Werner » mo aptige pine Corn 
footſtalks: they are ſmalleſt toward the bottom 
and top of the plant, and largeſt in the middle. 

The flowers ſtand in roundiſ heads: theſe are 
ſupported by long, flender ſootſtalks, and riſe 
from the boſoms of the leaves, principally about 
— of the plant ; they are ſmall, and 
y . 

The ſeed · veſſel is fingle, roundiſh, and ſmall. 
It is found in wet places, but not common. 
C. Bauhine calls it Lyfmachia bifolia flore lutes 

$loboſo. Others, Lyſimachia Iutea globoſa. 

3- Hairy ſhort-leaved Looſe Strife. 

The root is ſlender, creeping, and full of 

fibres. 28 


The ſtalks are numerous, and three feet high: 
they are firm, upright, not much branched, and 
of a pale yellowiſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in an irregular manner as in 
the common kind, two, three, or four at a joint : 
they are ſhort, blunt, of a pale green, and hairy. 
| The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yel- 
low: they ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
branches. : 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and round. 

It is not uncommon in damp paſtures, and 
flowers in June. 

Ray calls it Zyfmachia lutea foliis brevioribus 


narrow, and of a deep green; and they have no 


DIVISION u. 


1. Red - flowered Looſe Strife. 
Lyfimachia flore rubente. 
The root is compoſed of many thick, long, 
and whitiſh fibres. 
The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and of a 
bright green, and have no footſtalks : they riſe 
| 3 


als Joribus is jummitate iir 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


in large tufta, but fade and diſappear when the 
ſtalks come up. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, erect, 
and two feet and a half high. 

The leaves are long and narrow : they ſtand 
in pairs, and have-no footſtalks. 


| The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes u the tops of 


= 
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te ſtalks and their branches: they are large, and | ſtalks. They ſtand irregu larly ; on ſome parts of 
placed diſtinct ; they conſiſt each of a ſingle petal, | the talk ſingly, and on others four at a joint 


divided into five ſegments in the manner of the | Their colour is a deep green, and they are com- 
common yellow kind; and are of a beautiful red. | monly ſpotted on the back. 
The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and round. The flowers are large, beautiful, and yellow: 
Ic is a native of Italy, and flowers in July: they ſtand on ſhort foorſtalks riſing from the bo- 


C. Bauhine calls it Ephenerum Mathiols. ſoms of the leaves, one flower on each. 


2. Spotted yellow Looſe Strife. ng. 
Lyſimachia pedunculis aniflorit It is frequent in Flanders, and in ſome of 
uo R Italy. Ir flowers in June. oo 

The root is long, flender, jointed, and creep- | C. Baubine calls it Zyfmachia lutea minor foliis 

ing. | nigris punctis notatis. Cluſius, Ly/machia lutea ſe- 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, ſmooth, | canda. 

and two feet high. 
The leaves are long and narrow ; their broadeſt Looſe firife has the credit of being an excellent 

part is in the middle: they are ſharp pointed, | vulnerary ; but it is not regarded in the preſent 

and undivided at the edges, and have no foot - practice. 


FWF VI. 
MONET WORT. 
NUN MU LAX I 4 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal; and is divided into five ſegments : the ſeed-veſie! is large 
and round, and the ſtalks are weak and trailing, 


i 


The ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, but ſome what ob- 


Linnæus places this among his pentandria monogynia, the threads in each flower being five in num- 


ber, and the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. But he does not al o this a diftin& genus; he makes 
it the ſame with lyſimachia, and calls its ſpecies by that name. | 

We are averſe to aboliſhing received and eſtabliſhed names, becauſe we would render the ſtudy 
of botany familiar, not load it with difficulties : therefore we have ſeparated theſe plants, retained 


the name nummularia, and eſtabliſhed it as a genus. It is true, that the flowers of this plant, and thoſe 


of lyſimachia are of a like ſtrufture; but all the ſpecies of lyſimachia are erect and tall, and all thoſe 
of nummularia. weak, low, and trailing. ' This is an obvious, and, for all uſeful purpoſes, a ſuffi- 
* —— | 


DIVISION IL BRITISH SPECIES. 


I. Yellow Moneywort. . | 2. Purple Moneywort. | 
Nummularia flore flato. | Nummularia flore purpuraſcente. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with This is a ſmall, but very pretty plant. 
many fibres. The root is long, and furniſhed with nume- 
The ſtalks are numerous, lender, round, | rous tough fibres. 
weak, and trailing: they naturally lie upon the | The ftalks are numerous, ſlender, weak, 
ground, and ſpread every way; and they are | crooked, and ſpreading: they lie upon the ſur- 
ſimple, and not branched. of face, or riſe very little, and very irregularly 
The leaves are very beautiful in ſhape and diſ- | from it. | 
poſition : they ſtand two at a joint, and grow The leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, but a little 
flatwiſe, and the diſtances between them are | pointed, of a freſh green, and placed in pairs on 
ſmall; ſo that as the plant lies fpread on the | ſhort foorſtalks. 
| they make a very beautiful appearance: ' The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
they are nearly round in ſhape, and of a fine | beautiful red: they ſtand fingly on long/and 
freſh green colour. The plant had its name from | very flender footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of 
their reſembling pieces of money. the leaves, and are divided into five ſegments, ſo 
The flowers are large, and of a fine gold yel- deeply that they ſeem compoſed of ſo many 
low : they ſtand on ſingle foorſtalks riſing from | petals. | 
the boſoms of the leaves almoſt the whole length The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall and oval; the ſeeds 


of the plant. - are numerous, and very ſmall. 
The ſeed-veſſels are round and large. Y It is not uncommon in boggy places, and 
It is common in meadows, and flowers in flowers in June. 

June. C. Bauhine calls it Nummularia minor flore pur- 


C. Bauhine calls it Nummularia major lutea. puraſcente. J. Bauhine, Nummularia rubra. 
Others, Nummularia vulgaris. We, Moneywort, 1 


and Pennywert, or Herb twopgnee. | 
Ne VII. | 4 8 3. Money- 


and eight or ten inches long. 
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Nummaluria foliis acutis. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres, 
The ſtalks are numerous, very flender, wealt, 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no footſtalks: 
they are broad and ſhort, and reſemble very mul 


the leaves of the common kind in colour as well 
as diſpoſition ; but that inſtead of terminating 


A, 


bluntly 48 in that, they here end in a ſharp point. 
The flowers ſtand on Jong, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, which riſe from the boſoms of the lea 
and they are of a beautiful yelloge. 
The ſced-veſſels ate fmall and round. 

It is frequent in woods, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Anagallis luten nemorum. 
I Bauhine, Anagallis Iutes nummularie fimilis. 
W. Yellow nnd pimipernet!; but J. Bauhine's 
name comes neareſt to truth, for it is in reality a 
kind of moneywort. 


DIVISION U. FOREIGN SPECIES 


1. Stel!ate-leaved Money wort. 
Nummularia foliis fellatis. 


The root is ſmall, lender, long, and full of 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, flender, and 
ſeven or eight inches long. 

The leaves are broad, and ſhort : they ſtand 
four together : they have ſhort footſtalks, and are 
ſharp-point: d. | 

From the boſom of every leaf riſes the pedicle 
of a flower, therefore there are four of them alſo 
at every joint : they are of a beautiful yellow, and 
are deeply divided into five ſegments. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall and oval. 


| 


It is a native of Virginia, principally about che 
coaſt ; and flowers in July. | | 


Petiver calls it Anagallis marina lutea latis 
fellatis. * 


Theſe ſeveral ſpecies, as they reſemble the com- 
mon moneywort in form, are of the ſame nature 
and qualities : it is. a plant of very conſiderable 
virtues, which looſe ſtrife does not poſſeſs, at 
leaſt not in an equal degree, and is therefore very 
neceſſarily ſeparated and preſerved under its pro- 
per and peculiar name. 

The common meneywort is cooling and aftrin- 
gent; it is excellent againſt ſpitting of blood, 
and in dyſenteries : for theſe purpoſes the beſt way 
of giving it is dried and powdered. 

The juice of it is a known remedy for over- 
flowings cf the menſes, and the roots powdered 
are good in diarrhœas. 


W 
ROUND PIMPERNELL. 
SAMOLUS. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle hollow petal, widening to the mouth, and divided into five ob- 
- tuſe ſegments : the ſeed-veſlel is of an oval figure, and the cup remains with it. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria mondyynia ; the threads being five in the centre of each 


flower, and the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies. 


Round-leaved Pimpernell. 
' Samolus. 


The root is a thick tuft of long, ſlender fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are numerous, ob- 
long, and without footſtalks: they ſtand in a re- 
gular tuft, and are of a beautiful green. They 
are narrow, and in manner of a ſtalk 
toward the baſe, but at the top oval, undivided 
at the edges, and obtuſe. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and a foot 
high. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are of 
the ſame figure with thoſe from the root, except 


\ 


that they are not ſo lengthened at the baſe : they 
are broad, obtuſe, and rounded at the end. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalk and 
branches, and are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall, and the feeds nume- 
rous and minute. 

It is not uncommon in wet places, and flowers 
in July. 

D 
tundo non crennto. J. Bauhine, Samalus vate- 


rand. 


Its juice is an excellent antiſcorbutick, taken 
with juice of Seville orange, and a moderate 
quantity of white wine. | 
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PIMPERNELL. 
ANAGALLIS. 


(HE. eee confi of a gte pra divided ſo fleeply into five ſegments, that there remains no 
bular 


ru 


part, and the ſegmencs adhere to 6ne another only at their baſes : the cup is formed of 


a ſingle leaf, divided into five hollowed ſegments : the ſeed-veſſel is round, and the ſeeds are numerous 


and ſmall. 


Linnzus places this among his pentandria monogymia ; the threads being five in every flower, and 


the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
DIVISION I. 


1: Red Pimpernell. | 
Anagallis fore phenices. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 


ing: they are fix or eight inches long, but lie 
DD 


ie ave thort, broad; and of = fine 


ſtand in pairs, and bave no 
s 
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not lie ſcattered on the ground, as in the preced- 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and ſpread- | 


ag hace r and are 
lictle branched, 2 


DIVISION U. 


1. Jagged-leaved Pimpernell. 
Anagallis foliis oblongis finuatis. 


The root is long and brown. 
The leaves that firſt grow from it are long and 


narrow z and they lie ſpread in a round forth | 


ypon the ground: they are of aduſky green, and 
deeply ſinuated. 
The Gall us round, firm, and uptight ; and 


1 


; 


their leaves reſemble thoſe. of the roots but they 
are ſhorter, and more deeply indented. = 


in 


* BRITISH SPECIES: 


The leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale 
green: they grow two, or as often three, at a 
Joint, and have no footſtalks: they are broadeſt - 
at the baſe, narrower all the way to the point, and 
not at all indented at the edges. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful blue: 
they ſtand ſingly on long footſtalks riſing from 
che boſoms of the leaves, and are very numerous 
on the whole length of the ſtalks. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the feeds are nu- 
merous and ſinall. 

We have it in our corn · fields, but not com- 
mon. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Auagallis ceruleo fore. 
Others, Auagallis famina, Female pimpernell. 

There are two varieties of the common red pim- 
pernell, which are treated by too many writers as 
diſtinct ſpecies ; the one has white flowers, and 
the other three leaves at a joint, as the blue has, 
inſtead of two : this is the mere work of chance ; 
the plants all riſe from the ſame ſeeds; and are 


I — OR 


Pimpernell is a celebrated cordial and fudori- 
fick; and the red-flowered, or common kind has 
moſt virtue. 

An infuſion of the freſh plant is excellent in 


flight feveriſh indiſpoſitions ; never, or very 


rarely, failing to promote perſpiration, and throw 


off the complaint. 


The whole plant dried and powdered, is good 
againſt the epilepſy. There are well authenti- 
cated accounts of this terrible diſeaſe abſolutely 
cured by it. 

A decoction of it is much uſed in ſome places 
the firſt ſtages of conſumptions. 


FOREIGN SPECIES 


The fevers we lenge, and of = derp rad. | 
It is a native of Aſia, and flowers in ſpring, 


Petiver calls it Anageliis purpurea burſe paſtoris 
2. Blue Pimpernell, with ſhort leaves. 
Anagallis cærulea foliis brevibus. 
The root is long, flendery divided, and hung 


with fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, and nnr 
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1 ——— 1 
or heart · faſnioned ſhape: they are of à Yeep 
green; they have no footſtalks, and they Jur- 


round the ſtalk at their baſe. 


The ſeveral pairs | 


do not ſtand in the ſame line, but o 


z anT |[' 


Fl K b Ae of Spain, tad Bowers-in A. 


ſometimes, as in our common kind, N- N 
three leaves or more at a Joint, inſtead of two. 


Tournefort calls it Auagallis Hiſpanica latifolia 
maximo flv. Others, Cruciata montana cerulea. | 


* 1 125 17 | A * 

3 0 8 | 
PRIMROSE. 

PRIMULA a 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal in a long cup ; the tube of che petal is of the length of the 
cup, and its edge is divided into five ſegments, which are obtuſe, and dented in the middle: 
the ſeed · veſſel is ſingle and long; and the flower ſtands fingle upon a naked footſtalk. 
Linnzus places this among his pentandria monogynia, the threads in the flower being five, and the 
rudiment of the fruit ſingle : ut be ons Git OH ens util GO WIS OERG, GR Mews 
all one genus. 
This is not neceſſary nor convenient. The cowſlip has its particular name. and peculiar virwes, 
and it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by having ſeveral flowers upon a ſtalk, whereas in the my 
there is but one; nor does the auricula want its marks of diſtinction from both. 


DIVISION I BRITISH — 


Common Primroſe. 
Primula vulgaris. 


The root is a ſhort, thick head, furniſhed with 
a great number of long and large fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a great tufty and are large, 
oblong, and without footſtalks : they are rough, 
of a deep, but pleaſant green, and not dented at 
the edges. 

The flowers riſe among theſe on ſingle foot- 
ſtalks : theſe are lender, naked, hairy, whitiſh, 
and each ſuſtains one flower. 

This is large, and white, or yellowiſh, deeply 
divided into five ſegments, which are broadeſt 


The ſced-veſſel is longiſh, mad "in 
vered; and the ſeeds are numerous and r 
i i common in woods and Greg. nd 
flowers in ſpring. . 
C. Bauhine calls it Verbaſculum bu moi 
fingulari flore. ou 


The . 
a ſternutatory againſt diſeaſes of the head! The 
beſt way is to bruiſe them, and preſs out de 
juice, which is to be ſnuffed up. It occaſions vio- 


Dried and powdered, the rooes_ ee adit 


at the end, and indented there in a heart faſhioned 
manner. ; 


nervous diforders ; but the doſe muſt be ſmall. 
It is reported to be r N 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Purple Primroſe. 
Primula purpurea folio brevi. 

The root conſiſts of a ſmall head, and a vaſt 
quantity of ſhort fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, and form a thick 
tuft : they are ſhort and broad, irregularly and 
ſlightly ſinuated at the edges, and pointed at the 
ends. 

The ſtalk which ſupports the flower is three 
inches high, whitiſh, naked, and lender. 

The flower ſtands at the top, ſingle and large: 
it has a green huſk, ribbed in five places, and 


S 


is itſelf divided into five "II theſe are 
broad, and heart-faſhioned at the ends: the co- 


lour is a beautiful purple, except in the centre, 
where there is a yellow ſtar. 


The ſeed-veſſel is long, and the feds are nw 
merous and ſmall. * 


It is a native of Turky, and floweis in ſpring. 


Cornutus calls it Primula veris Canſtantinopo- 
litana. Others, Primuls pwperes. 


The Turks call it Carchichec : they give the 


roots dried and powdered in diſorders of the ſto- 
mach, and, as is ſaid, with great ſucceſs. 


8 X. 


COWS LIP. 


PARA 


A flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, tubular 
ſegments, obtuſe, and dented in the 1 


Rand upon one naked ſtalk. 


1 © 


' Þ of 2» & © en d 


in the lower part, and at the edge divided into five 
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1 s joins this and the preceding under one common genus, with the name primu/a ; but the 
diſpoſition of the flowers is a ſufficient diſtinction. | 


1. Common Cowſlip. 
Paralyſis vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of many fibres, con- 
nected to a ſmall head. 

The leaves are numerous and broad: they are 
of a dark green on the upper fide, and whitiſh, 
and ſomewhat hairy on the under ; rough on the 
ſurface, ſomewhat uneven at the edges, and ob- 
tuſely pointed. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of theſe tufts : they 
are-round, thick, firm, upright, pale-coloured, 
and a little hairy. 

On the top of each ſtand ten or a dozen 
flowers; theſe are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
im long, hollow, ribbed cups, and are ſucceeded 


C. Baubine calls it Yerbaſculum pratenſe odora- 
tum. Others, Paralyfis vulgaris. . 


It is good againſt diſorders of the nerves. The 
root has the principal virtue: the country-people 
boil this in ale, and give it in giddineſſes of the 
head with ſucceſs. 

The juice of it, mixed with vinegar, is alſo uſed 
to ſnuff up the noſe, agaioſt headachs : it is leſs 
violent than the juice of the primroſe root, but 
very well anſwers its purpoſe. 


The flowers of the cowſlip are of a gently nar- 
cotick quality: they are made into conſerve and 
ſyrup ſor this purpoſe, and may be given where 
other medicines 1 
dangerous: they mitigate pain, promote perip1- 
ration, and diſpoſe gently to ſleep. The juice of 
comſlip leaves and milk drank every day for a 
fortnight, and afterwards every other day for a 
month, is a remedy for inveterate headachs. 


2. The Oxlip. 
Paralyſis flore majore. 


The root conſiſts of a large, oblong head, 
from which there rua a vaſt many long and thick 
fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, large, oblong, and 
rough: they are of a duſky green, and obtuſe. 

In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is 
thick, round, firm, upright, of a pale colour, 
and five inches high. 

The flowers ſtand in a cluſter at the top of this 
ſtalk, in the manner of cowſip. flowers, but in 


every reſpect larger: they are from eight or ten | 


to twenty in number: they have long and ſlender 
footſtalks; and they are much broader, and of a 
paler colour, than the cowfip flower: they have 
very much the aſpect of a parcel of ſmall prim 
roſes fixed upon a cowſlip ſtalk : their colour is a 
whitiſh yellow, and they have very little ſmell. 
It is common in our paſtures, flowering 
with the others. 

C. Bauhine calls this ſpecies Verbaſculum ſyiva- 

* 


8 


ticum vel pratenſe inodorum. J. Bauhine, Primula 
veris caulifera pallido flore inodoro aut vix cdoro. 

We call it the Great cowfſlip, or ol. p. 

Linnæus makes the primroſe, cowſiip, and ox- 
lip, all the ſame ſpecies of plant. He deſcribes the 
cowſlip, and introduces the two others under the 
name of varieties. Let the reader on this occa- 
ſion properly underſtand what varieties are: they 
are thoſe changes of appearance ſeen in the ſame 
ſpecies of plant under different ſtates of nouriſh- 
ment, and other accidents. The old writers, 
when they ſaw a plant whoſe flower was natu- 
rally blue or red, with a white one, which is a 
common accident, called it another ſpecies : this 
was an error, for that is only a variety. 

In the ſame manner, when a plant was ſtarved 
and ſmall, they often deſcribed it as another ſpe- 
cies: this alſo was erroneous : all changes in 
plants made by ſtarving, and the more nume- 
rous ones by culture, are varieties ; but no acci- 
dent of this kind could make a cotaſip root pro- 
duce a primroſe. I have had the cowſlip, oxlip, 
and primroſe, brought into a garden, where 
they continue year after year the ſame, and their 
ſeeds produce the ſame diſtin kinds, and no 
other. Theſe are the teſts whereto we bring 
plants, in which there is a doubt whether there 
be diſtinct ſpecies or varieties called ſo, and they 
are concluſive. 

The oxlip ſeeming an intermediate plant be- 
tween the cotmſip and primroſe, naturally led Lin- 
næus into this error; but there are theſe grada- 
tions in nature every where, though not enough 
regarded. She travels always by regular and 
even ſteps : there are no gaps between. 

The world is indebted to Linnæus greatly for 
rejecting many imaginary ſpecies, which he has 
properly ſet down only as varieties; but in this, 
and ſome other inſtances, he has carried that 
point too far. So penetrating a genius is rarely 
united with a ſtrict and chaſte judgment. 


3- Birds Eye. 
Paralyſis flore rubente. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, and 
long fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a little tuft, and are long 
and narrow : they are ſmooth, of a pale green, 
and ſharply ſerrated at the edges. 

They ſpread themſelves every way on the 
ground, and have no footſtalks. 

The ſtalk is round and firm, upright, and four 
inches high. 

On its top ſtand many flowers, as in the 
cowſlip, but more erect. and in general more 
numerous: they are ſmall, of a beautiful pale 
red; and each ſtands ſeparately on a long, ſlen- 
der footſtalk, all riſing from the ſame point on 
the main ſtalk. 

The ſced-veſſels are ſmall and oblong, and 
the ſeeds numerous and very minute. 

The flowers in this plant differ in more than 
colour from the cowſlip ; for the ſegments are not 


heart-faſhioned or dented at the ends, but plain. 
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It is not uncommon in the northern counties 
of England, and flowers in May. 
As the oxlip connects the cowſlip and primroſe, 

this plant connecis the couſſip and auricula. 

C. Bauhine calls it Verbaſculum umbellatum al- 
pinum minus. J. Bauhine, Primula veris minor 
pur puraſcens. 


BRITISH HER B AI. 


The auricula would naturally follow here: but 
as there is no ſpecies of that plant native of Eng 
land, we are obliged, by the method of our eſta- 
bliſhed diviſions, to refer that to the ſecond ſe- 
ries of this claſs, comprehending the genera : of 
| which there are none natives of Britain. 
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B EL LF LOW EX. 
CAMPANUL A. 


FHE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is broad, deep, hollow, and divided into five 
at the edge: it ſtands in a cup formed of one leaf, divided into five ſegments ; and is followed 
by a ſingle capſule, which is oval figure, ſmooth, and divided into three cells. 

Linnæus places this among his pentandria monogyma, the threads in each flower being five, and the 
rudiment of the fruit ſingle; but he confounds three genera under this name, including as * 
of it the tracbelium, and ſpeculum Yeneris. 

14 The ſpecies of campanula alone are ſufficiently numerous; ſo that there is the greater i i 
8711-4 in his encreaſing them by the addition of thoſe two other genera. Theſe are both abundantly 
diſtinguiſhed by nature ; the ſeed - veſſel being of a different form in each; and that in a manner ſo 
determinate, that it properly and fully may eſtabliſh a generical mark. In the campanula, properly 
and diſtin&ly ſo called, we have ſeen it is oval, and divided into three cells, and is ſmooth; in the 
trachelium it is, in the ſame manner, divided into three cells within ; but it is rough or hairy on the 
outſide: and in the /peculum Veneris it is long, of a cornered ſhape, and divided into five cells. 
Mr. Ray, who keeps up this diſtinction, calls that genus to which the name of campanuls is here 
appropriated, rapunculus. 

Linnæus ſeparates ſome of theſe, placing den among dis He re- ere under 
the name of lebelia. 
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DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Various-leaved Bellflower. The leaves that riſe from k ow numerous, 


ſmall, and beautiful: they ſtand on ſhort pe- 
dicles, and are nearly round: they have no point 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed wich | at the end, but are a little indented for the re- 


ception of the pedicle. 
Among theſe riſe ſeveral ſlender, round, weak 
ſtalks, five inches high, and ſcarce at all branched. 
The leaves on theſe are narrow, longiſh, and 
without footſtalks. 


many fibres. 
The leaves that riſe immediately from it are al- 
her different from thoſe on the ſtalk : they 
ſtand in a ſmall tufr, and are ſupported on long, 
ſlender footſtalks: they are of a roundiſh figure, 


but pointed. The flower is large, and there uſually is only 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, flender, and | one on the ſummit of each ſtalk : it is wider 
ten inches kigh. and ſhallower than that of the preceding ſpecies, 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 
narrow, and without footſtalks. 
The flowers are very large and blue: they 


and divided more ſlightly at the edge: its colour 


is a pale, but pretty blue, 
The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and the ſeed ſmall. 


ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and on ſlender 
pedicles riſing from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves : they are hollow, wide, open, and divi- 
ded pretty deeply into five ſharp-pointed ſeg- 


ments. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, ſmall, and divided 
into three cells, in which are numerous little 
feeds. 

It is common in dry hilly paſtures, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula minor rotundi- 
folia vulgaris. J. Bauhine, Campanula parva an- 
guillare. 

— 


2. Little various-leaved Bellflower. 
Campanula foliis variis minor. 


The root is very ſlender, divided, and fu'l of 


fibres. 


It is common on the mountains in Wales, and 
has been met with in ſome parts of England. 
C. Bauhine calls it Campanula minor rotundi- 


folia alpina. The flower is ſometimes of s ſnow 
| white: 


3. Wild Rampion. 

Campanula foliis anguftis obtufis. 
| The root is long, thick, and has few fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are numerous, ob- 
long, of a bright green, undivided at the edges, 
obtuſe at the points, and without footftalks. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, ſtrait, ſtriated, and 
two feet and a half high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it: they are 
long, narrow, and obtuſe, and are very lighely 
ſerrated. | 


Toward the top of the ſtalk there riſe many 
„ little 


- 
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little branches from the boſoms of the leaves, and 
on theſe ſtand the flowers. 

They are large, blue, ſtreaked with purple, 
and deeply divided into five ſegments. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oval and ſmooth, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is wild in many places on the edges of corn- 
fields ; but it is alſo kept in gardens for the fake 
of the root, which ſome people ear. 

C. Bauhine calls it Rapunculus eſculentus. J. 
Bauhine, Rapunculus vulgaris campanulatus. 

The whole plant is full of a milky juice. 


4. Ivy-leaved Bellflower. 
Campanula cymbalarie foliis. 
The root is ſmall, thready, and divided. 


The firſt leaves are ſmall, tender, angulated, 


and of a beautiful green: they ſtand on long 
footſtalks, and form a pretty tuft. 


Among theſe riſe numerous ſtalks, which ſpread 


upon the ground : they are three or four inches | 


long, extremely tender, — 
colour. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe, * 


ſemble thoſe from the root, but that they are 
ſmaller: they are angulated and broad; the cor- 


ners and the point are ſharp, and they are of a 


freſh and pleaſant green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue : they 
ſtand on long and extremely ſlender footſtalks; 
and are deep, and cut in at the edge into five ſeg- 
ments. 

The ſeed .vellel is ſmall, oval, and ſmooth. 

It is more frequent in Devonſhire .and Corn- 
wal than in the reſt of England, and flowers in 
May. It loves damp and ſhady places. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula cymbalariz foliis. 
J. Bauhine, Campanula folio bederaceo ſpecies Can- 
tabrice anguillare. 


5. Horned Rampions. 
Campanula corniculata montana. 
The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 
The leaves that firſt riſe from it are ſhort, and 
almoſt round, but pointed at the end, and ſome 
few of them at times oval, or ſomewhat oblong 


they are placed on long footſtalks, and ſerrated 
at the edges. | 


DIVISION u. 


1. Cretic Rampion. 
Rapunculus foliis pinnatis. 
The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with fibres. 
The firſt leaves are ſimple, roundiſh, and un- 


divided, and reſemble thoſe of the various · leaved 


bellflower. After theſe riſe others, which are 
pinnated ; each compoſed of three pairs of ſmaller 
leaves ſet on a rib, with an odd one at the end, 
which is divided into three parts : theſe are of an 
oval figure, ſharp at the points, and ſerrated at 
the edges ; and are of a pale, but pleaſant green, 


The ſtalk is tender, ſtriated, hollow, and a 
foot high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are al. 
together unlike thoſe from the root : they are 
long, narrow, and ſharp pointed, ſerrated at the 
edges, and of a pale green; thoſe toward the 
bottom have long footſtalks, thoſe toward the 
upper part have none. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk in a 
round, thick head: they are ſmall and purple 

but are placed cloſe together, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the length of the ſtyle that grows 


from the rudiment of the capſule ; this turns 


in the manner of a horn ; whence the plant has 
the name of borned rampions. 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſhort and ſmooth. 

It is a perennial plant, and not uncommon in 
the hilly paſtures of Kent and Suſſex. It flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Rapunculns folio oblongo ſpica 
orbiculari. Others, Rapunculus cornicilatus mon- 
tanus, and Rapunculus corniculatis orbicularis. 


6. Scabious-headed Rampion. 
Rapunculus ſcabioſ capitulo. 

The root is long, white, woody, divided into 
ſeveral parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, narrow, ſer- 
rated, ſharp- pointed, of a pale green, and with- 
out footſtalks. 

In the midſt of theſe riſe the ſtalks : they are 
numerous, ſlender, divided, and branched, and 
not perfectly erect; they are a foot or more in 
height. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe, and are 
like thoſe from the root, ſmall, oblong, narrow, 
ſerrated, hairy, and ſharp pointed. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in round buttons : they are of a pale blue, and 
very numerous, horned in the manner of the 
farmer ſpecies, and have a kind of cup under 
the whole head. 

Each flower is divided into five ſegments, and 
ſucceeded by a ſeparate capſule, which is ſhort 
and ſmall, and full of minute ſeeds. 

It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Rapunculus ſcabioſ# capi tulo 


: cerules. Others, Scadioſa minima birſuta. 


FOREIGN SPECIES 


The ſtalk is round, erect, firm, and two foot 
or more in height: it has a few leaves on it of 


the ſame pinnated form, and toward the top a 
ſpike of flowers. 


Theſe are of a beautiful purple, and ftand 

| very thick; they are deeply divided into five 

narrow ſegments, and they quickly fade. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are ſmall, 
It is a native of Crete, and flowers in May, 

after which the whole plant dies down to the 

root, which ſends up new leaves in October, and 


| theſe remain green all winter. 
C. Bauhipe calls it Ropunculus Creticus ſew y- 
ramidalis 


C 
| 
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Others, Petromaruls, and Lac- 
tucn petræa. The whole plant is full of a milky 
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2. Yellow Bellflower. 
Campanula lutea Linifolia. 

The root is long, thick, and divided into ſe- 
veral parts. 

The firſt leaves are ſhort, narrow, pointed, and 
without footſtalks : they riſe in thick tufts, and 
ſtand nearly upright, only with the points turn- 
ing a little outwards. 

The ſtalks riſe from the centre of theſe tufts» 
and are round, ſlender, weak, and about ſeven 
inches high : they are not at all branched, and 
are ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves perfectly erect. 

'The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
larly ; they are longiſh, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
and without footſtalks : they much reſemble thoſe 
of flax. 

The flowers are extreamly large, and very 
beautiful: they ſtand ſingly, one on each ſtalk 
moſt commonly, though ſometimes there are 


ore; and they are an inch long, of a very fine 
orange yellow, deep, and even at the edge. 

The cup is divided into five parts, and re- 
deins with the ſeed-veſſel, which is oval, fmooth, 
arge, and full of ſmall ſeeds. 

It is not uncommon in France and Italy, and 
flowers in June. 

J. Bauhine calls it Linifolia campanula lutea. 
Lobel, Campanula linifolia lutes montis lupi flor 
wvolubilis. The flower is indeed very like ſome of 
the bindweed kinds, particularly the ſea bindweed, 
but The genera are diſtin, and this is true cam- 


Linnæus ſeparates this plant from among the 
bellflowers, and ranks it as a ſpecies of flax: he 
calls it Linum c C. Bauhine, we 
have ſeen, calls it alſo by ſuch a name ; but Lin- 
næus ſhould not follow his authority againſt na- 
ture: we ſhall ſee that it is againſt his own 
ſyſtem alſo. Let us refer to his generical cha- 
racter of flax, linum, and we ſhall ſee that its 


petals : how then can this plant be a ſpecies of 
that genus, when its flower conſiſts of one, and 
that not ſo-much as divided into ſegments at the 
rim? There are other particulars in which it 
differs from his generical character of lnum ; but 
this is ſuffigient: he owns he never ſaw it grow- 
ing. It ſeems a plant intended by nature to con- 
ang, and comparite kinds, 


3. Pearch-leaved Bellflower. 
Campanula perfice foliis. 


he root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 
e 
dance. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a tuft, and are 


narrow, undivided at- the edges, and of a bright 
» The is round, upright, firm, firianed, 
and two feet and a half high. | 
The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregularly 
upon it: they are long, narrow, undivided, of 
a beautiful green, and without footſtalks : there 


flower, according to his own deſcription, has five 


| 


"Fw | 


frequently riſe tufts of young — | 


ſoms of the ol * 


The flowers are very | — 
ſtand in a kind of irregular ſpike from the middle 


of the ſtalk to the top : they have 
and are of a beautiful blue 
they are broad and ſhallow, and divided 
* — nts at the edge. 2 
; -veſſe] is large, mooth, 

divided into three cells wichin I * 

It is frequently wild in F Ace and Germany 
It flowers in June. ; f 

C. Bauhine calls it Rapunculut perfice foliis 


* _ J. Bauhine, Canyanyls anguſtifelia 


footſtalks, 
white: 
into ſive 


* 


4. Pyramidal Bellflower. 
Campanula pyramidalis folio Iato. 


The root is long, thick, and divided into many 

The firſt leaves are few : they are ſhort and 
broad, a little indented at the edges, pointed at 
. 

ſtalks are round, thick, firm, upright 

and four foot high, = x 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and arg# 
like thoſe from the root, dur longer jp proporti- 
on to their breadth, and more ſerrated: they 
are placed in the ſame manner on long footſtalks, 
and are of a pleaſant green. * 

The flowers ſtand from the middle to che 


in a long ſpike of 2 pytamidal fort: —— 


broad, ſharply ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp- 
ee ee frm, and five b 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are of 


the ſhape of: thoſe from the root, but 
The flowers are large, numerous, .© 
pale blue, ſomeimes white, as in the other ſpe- 


cies: they are deeply divided into,five ſegments 
and they grow ſeveral together upon very long 
and flender footſtalks, rifing from the boſom of 
the leaves, as well as at the top of the main ſtalk : 
the pedicles which ſupport them are ſo weak thas 
they commonly droop. : 55 
The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, oval, ſmooth, and di- 
vided into three cells, wherein is a great quantity 
of ſmall ſeed. | 
It is a native of the warmer of Eure 

in damp places; and * * 
Alpinus calls it Campanula pyramidaiis minor. 


; 6. Rack 
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| 6. Rock Rampion. = 
Campanula petr ea foliis variis. 
re 


The firſt leaves ſtand on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, aad are of a cordated form, indented at 
_ they baſe, and ſharp-poimed: they are undivided 
_ afthie edges, and of « duſky green. 
© The talks are numerous, fix or eight inches 
high, round, ſmooth, and firm. | 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe, and are 
altogether unlike thoſe from the root: they are 
long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, not at all indent- 
ed at the baſe, and undivided at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a bright blue: 
they ſtand in ſmall ova} heads: one of theſe heads 
terminates each ſtalk, and conſiſts of a vaſt mul- 
titude of flowers. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oval, ſmall, and fmooth. 
It grows among rocks in Germany and Italy. 
E = Og and others 

exactly. | 


7. Serrated Rampion. 
Campanula folis angufis profunde ſerratis 
The root is long, thick, white, and undivided, 
The leaves which firſt riſe from it are ſhort, 


footſtalks. 
There follow theſe another ſet of leaves, which 


are alſo without footſtalks ; but they are longer 


and narrower, and more deeply ſerrated. 

In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is 
round, firm, upright, and two foot and a half 
„ and are 
like the ſecond from the root, very narrow, long, 
and deeply ſerrated, and without footſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk, and 
on long footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 
upper leaves: they are large and blue, deeply 
divided into fiue ſegmenta, and open. 

The ſced-veſſel is oval and ſmall. | 

It is not uncommon in the woods of Germany, 


and ſharply ſerrated. Thoſe toward 
part are broader and ſhorter, thoſe toward 
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uppen narrower and longer ; and juſt at the top 
there are a few of a different form, oblong, with- 
out footſtalks, and nor ſerrated. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale blue: 
they ſtand on long and flender footſtalks about 
the top of the plant, and are not very numerous. 

The ſeed- veſſel is oval and ſmooth. 

It is frequent in the Harts foreſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula foliis ſubrotundis. 
| When it grows on barren ground the flowers are 
| 
9. Broad-leaved cluſtered Bellflower. 
| Campanula latifolia floribus confertis. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and hung with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and placed 
on long, rediſh footſtalks : they are not dented at 
| the baſe, but are broadeſt there, and gradually 
| narr@wer to the point; and they are a little hairy. 

The falk riſes in the centre, and is 
fender, not at all branched, pale coloured, and 
ſomewhat hairy: it is about ten inches high. 
ſtand irregularly on it : they are 


4 
a 


| 
; 


f 
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in a thick cluſter at the top 
: they are ſmall, and of a beautiful 
deep, and divided into five ſegments at the 
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is a native of France and moſt other parts 
of Europe. 

C. Bauhine calls it latifolins umbel- 
latus. In Engliſh it is commonly called Umbe/- 
| lated rampion. 


Moſt of the ſpecies of bellflower are eſculent 
particularly the principal of the rampions. 
The roots of ſeveral of theſe are eaten in ſpring, 
in the manner of radiſhes, raw or boiled, and they 
are kept in ſome gardens for that purpoſe; they 
are tender, full of a milky juice, and well taſted. 
They are ſaid to increaſe milk in the breafts of 
nurſes, but that is an idle conceit, grounded only 
on the milky look of their own juice. 

The common various-leaved beliflower is cele- 
brated in ſome places as a cure for the ſcurvy : 
they take the juice in ſpring, with that of 
| cleavers, water creſs, and brooklime. When fo 
many things of known virtue are uſed together 
it is not eaſy to ſay whether ſuch an addition 
has much efficacy. 

The root of any of the rampion kinds, if eaten 
in due quantity, operate by urine; and they are 
ſuppoſed to create an appetite. We do not uſe 
them much in England, but they are in great 
eſteem in France and Italy. They cut them into 


| thin ſlices, and eat them with oil and vinegar. 
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e XII. 
T HROAT WORT. 
-TALECHIUM. 


HE flower confiſts of a ſingle petal, hollow, and divided into five ſegments at the edge: the 
cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided alla jnfw fre ſegments s and the ſeed - veſſel is rough and 
hairy on the outſide, and is divided into three cells within. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia z and, not regarding the difference of the 
ſeed veſſ l, makes it the ſame genus with campanula. 


DIVISION, I. 1116 f SPECIES. 


1. Great Throatwort. | The find ol is large, rough, and divided 
, , oa , into three 
Trachelium foliis longioribus ſerratis. ik comms bb tes tele a ES 
The root is compoſed of a number of long, | countries, and flowers in Auguſt. Its common 
lender parts, which ſpread under the ſurface, | place of growth is by road ſides. 
and have many great fibres. * C. Bauhine calls it Campanula vulgatior faliis 
The firſt leaves are very large: they riſe in a | urtice major et aſperior. Others, Trachelium ma- 
great tuft, and ſtand upon long ſootſtalks: they | jus, or Great throatwort. 


are very large, foblong, broadeſt in the middle, 
ſharply ſerrated, and pointed. 


are round, firm, chick, upright, not much 
branched, and four feet high. 
The leaves on them are numerous, and of the 


fame form with thoſe from the root: they fre- 


quently grow two, three, or four from the ſame 
point, but without any great regularity. 


The flowers are very numerous, large, and of | 


a purpliſh colour, of different tincts and degrees; 
ſometimes they are of a deep blue, ſometimes 
rediſh, and ſometimes white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is very large, hairy, and di- 
vided” into three cells within; it has the ſame 
ſhort footſtalk which ſupported the flower, and 
generally hangs downward. 

It grows not uncommonly on the mountains in 
Wales, and in Yorkſhire and ſome other parts of 
England ; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula maxima foliis 
latiſſimis. Others, Trachelium giganteum ; and 
our Engliſh gardeners, Giant tbroatwort. 


2. Nettle-leaved Throatwort. 
Trachelium folits urticæ. 


The root is long, thick, and ſpreading, | 

The firſt leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of the 
common ſtinging nettle; they are few, and of 
a duſky green, and hairy, broad at the baſe, ſharp 
at the point, ſerrated, and ſupported on long 
footſtalks. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, upright, hairy, 
ſtriated, purpliſh, and a yard high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and 
have long footſtalks : they are of the ſame ſhape 
as thoſe from the root, ' but ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalks, and 
on ſhort pedicles riſing from the boſoms of the 
upper leaves: they are very large, and of a beau- 


tiful blue, deep, open, and cut into five ſegments | 


at the edges. 


| 


: 


| 
In the centre of this tuft riſe the ſtalks, which | 


3. Cluſter-flowered Throatwort. 
Trachelium floribus glomeratis. 


The root is long, large, ſpreading, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 


The firſt leaves are few and large: they are 
oblong, broad at the baſe, and ſmaller to the 
point; and they ſtand on ſhort footſtalks. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, rediſh, 


erect, and two foot high. 
The leaves ſtand i on them, and re- 


| ſemble thoſe from the root: thoſe on the lower 
part have ſhort footſtalks, choſe on the upper part 
have none. 

The flowers are large and blue; ſometimes 
rediſh, and not unfrequently white: they ſtand 
in thick cluſters at the of the ſtalks, and of 
the branches riſing from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large and rough. 

It is not uncommon in dry paſtures in many 
parts of England, eſpecially where the foil is 
chalk. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trachelium ffve campanula 
pratenſis flore glomerato. Others, Trachelium mi- 
nus. We, in Englifh, uſually, Litth throat 
wort. 


The root of the great throatwort is 


4 A decoction of it in water, and with a little nd 


wine, is excellent againſt the falling down of the 
uvula, and is a very good gargariſm in many 
diſorders of the throat: it thence obtained its 
name. 

Dried and powdered it acts as an aſtringent in 
the bowels, and is good againſt diarrhzas, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are attended with bloody ſtools. 

An infuſion of the root of the nettle-leaved 
throatwort, ſweetened with honey, is a good 
gargle for ſore mouths. In general all the ſpecies 
have the ſame virtue: the great throatwort in the 


principal degree, and this nettle- leaved kind next. 
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DIVISION H. 


1. Narrow-leaved Throatwort. 
Trachelium foliis anguſtis. 


The root is long, thick, and ſpreading. 

- The firſt leaves are very large: they are oblong, 
narrow, ſerrated, and often curled at the edges: 
they are of a duſky green colour, and have no 
foaritalks. 

The talk is round, upright, firm, rediſh, and 
2 little hairy: 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root: they are of a pale 
green, and have no fooſtalks. 

The flowers are very large and beautiful: their 
moſt natural colour is a fine deep blue, but they 
are ſometimes rediſh or whire : they are deep, 
long, and divided into five ſegtnents at the edge. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and rough. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula hortenfis folio et 

fore oblongo. Others, Viola mariana; and our 
gardeners Coventry bells, 


2. Rough-leaved Threadwort: 
Trachelium faliis anguſtis ſerratis villoſis. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed | 


with a few fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are numerous, ob- 
narrow, of a browniſh green, hairy, rough 
touch, ſharply ſerrated, and without foot- 


ſtalks. 


firm, upright, and a foot high; it is tough to 
the touch, and often rediſh. 


| 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are not 


very numerous : they are narrow, and have no 
footſtalks. 


e 


VENUS 


| thick tufes : 


FOREIGN SPECIES: 


The flowers are large, of a beautiful blue, and 
hairy at the edge, and land on the top of the 
ſtalk, and on long, ſlender footſtalks rifing from 


| the boſoms of the upper leaves. 


The ſeed - veſſel is rough and oval. 


It grows in Switzerland, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Campanuls folii echii fleribus 
villo#s. Others, Trache/;um folris echii. 


3. White Throatwort. 
Trachelium album. 


Several kinds of throatwwort have the flowers 


- accidentally white, but thoſe of this plant are na- 


turally ſo; the others are only varieties of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies to which they belong, but this is 
altogether diſtinct. 

The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and of a rediſh brown 

The leaves riſe in a round tuft: they are 
little, ſhort, pointed. and ſomewhat hairy. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of theſe : they are 
numerous, upright, ſtriated, and a foot and a 
half high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 
moderately large; oblong, undivided at the edge, 
and hairy, 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
they are white, moderately large, 
and deeply divided into three ſegments. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oval, rough, and divided 


aj into three cells. 
The ftalk riſes in the centre, and is round, 


It is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; and flowers in 
' Auguſt 


C. Bauhine calls it Campanula alpina ſpheroce- 


phalos. J. Bauhine, Trachelium majus petræum. 


XIV. 


LOOKING-GLASS 


SPECULUM YVENERTS. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal divided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſeed · veſſel is 
long, ſingle, of a cornered ſhape, and is divided into three cells within. 
Lianæus places this among his pentandria monogynia ; the threads of the flower being five, and the 
rudiment of Rh fruit ſingle z but. he joins it, as of the ſame genus, with the campanula, from which 
we ſee it manifeſtly differs in the form of the. ſeed-veſlel, as well as in its general aſpect. 


DIVISION 1 


1. Great Venus Looking-glaſs; 
Speculum Venerit major. 


The root is ſmall, long, woody; white, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, very much | 
branched, and about ſeven or eight inches high: 
they do not ſtand erect, but lean and bend. 


BRITISH SPECIES 


The leaves ate ſhort and broad: they are of a 
deep green colour, placed irregularly, often, as it 
| were in pairs in many parts, in others alternately 
and diſtant: they are ſharply ſerrated at the edges, 
pointed at the ends, and broadeſt in the middle; 
and they have no footſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand on the tops of the ſtalks 
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and divided into five ſegments; theſe, toward 
evening, cloſe, and the flower has the look of 2 
little arrow head of a pentagonal form : from 


this ſhape and its colour ſome have called this the | 


agonal violet. 
1 —— is long, and has ſharp edges: 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in the corn - fields of the north of 
Ireland, but not in England. It flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Onobrychis arvenfis foe cam- | 


panula arvenſis ercfia. J. Bauhine, fvichiaria 
ſrlvii. 


2. Little Venus“ Looking-glaſs. 
Speculum Veneris minus. 
The root is ſmall, long, white, woody, and 
furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
The ftalk is hollow, tender, ſtriated, and com- 
monly three or four inches only in height, but in 
places where it is well nouriſhed it will riſe to a 


DIVISION HU. 


1. Great flowered Venus Looking-glaſs. 
Speculum V eneris magno flore. 


The root is ſmall, white, long, and woody. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, branched, and 
five or ſix inches high. 

The leaves are numerous, oblong, and with 
out footſtalks : thoſe toward the lowet part of the 
ſtalk are longer and more obtuſe z thoſe toward 
the upper part, ſmaller and ſharper at the point. 


The flowers are very large, and of a beautiful | 


pale purple, with a white eye in the centre, 
and ſome blue about it: they are divided into 
five ſegments, and are hollow, 


The ſeed-veſſc! is long and angulated, and the | 


ſeeds are large, ſhining and brown. 
It is a native of Thrace, and flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Speculum Veneris flore ampliſſimo 
Thracicum. 


2. Perfoliate Venus“ Looking-glaſs. 
a Sd tb 


The root is long, ſlender, fibrous, and white. 
The ſtalks are numerous, and tolerably erect : 


Ws KW 


L 1 N 
TE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, hollow, 
wo 


foot; ſo that, although called the leſſer ſpecies, 
it is in this caſe taller than the other, but it is 
ſcarce at all branched. 

The leaves are little, and have no footſtalks : 
they are ſhort and broad, obtuſe at the ends, and 
| waved, or, as it were, curled at the edges. 

' The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk, and 
on ſhort footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves, one flower on each. 

They are ſmall, of a bright purple colour, 
and ſtand upon the rudiment of the pod or ſeed- 


When they are fallen this ſwells and 
and becomes a long capſule, reſembling a pod, 
ridged, and ſharp at the edges, and contains a 
great deal of minute ſeeds. 

Ray calls it Campanula arvenſis eretta vel ſpecu- 
lum V eneris minus: 

It is not uncommon in our corn- fields in Suſ- 
72 and ſome other counties; and flowers in 
une. 


5 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


they are round, thick, of a whitiſh colour, and 
a little hoary. 


and rampions in its qualities. 
The larger kind, which is very common in the 
corn-fields of France, is one of their favourite 


J eat them in the ſpring, The common fallading, 
known among them by the name of queue de 
| Fevafque, is the firft ſhoot of this plant: beſide 
its agreeable taſte, it is ſuppoſed to be a 
| antiſcorborick. m 


1 
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open, divided into five ſegments at the edge, and 


embling the campanula : the fruit in of an oval form, divided into two cells, and covered 

with its peculiar cup : it is in a manner of the berry kind, but not juicy. : 
The cup is double; there is one for che fruit juſt named, and another for the flower: the cup of 
the fruit is compoſed of four leaves, two of which ure ſmaller, two larger: the cup of the flower con- 


ſiſts of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments. 


Gronovius eſtabliſhed this genus, and named it in honour of Linnæus; but though the name and 
character be new, the reſt is familiarly known. There is but one ſpecies of it; and that is the plant 
deſcribed by Bauhine, Gerard, Parkinſon, and the reſt, under the name of thyme-leaved bellflower. 

Linnæus places the genus among his diynamia dngioſpermia ; there being four threads in the flower, 
two of which are taller than the others, and the ſeeds being covered: there is one only in each 


truit. 


I Linnea. 


ITISH HERBAL. 


commonly rediſh : they lie upon the ground, and 
take root at different places, thus ſpreading into 


ſharp-pointed : they ſtand in pairs, and have no 
footſtalks. 


The flowers are moderately large, of a pale 


"RE YH 


purple, and divided deeply into five ſegments : 
| they ſtand on long, flender footſtalks, which 
ſometimes terminate the branches, and ſometimes 
riſe from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oval, ſmall, and ſmooth. 

It is a native of Ireland; but is not found 
wild in England. Ir flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Campanula ſerpyllifelia ; a 
name that does not very well expreſs the plant; 


but moſt other writers have copied ir. 


I 


BUCKBEAN. 


MENT 4 


NTHE S. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided into five ſegments, which are hairy: the fruit is a 


ſingle gapſule, of an oval figure, and undivided within 


: this ſtands ſurrounded with the cup, 


which is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments, and hairy within : the leaves ſtand three 


on a ſtalk. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia, the threads in each flower being five, and the 


rudiment of the fruit fingle. 


This author joins in this genus with the buckbean, properly called menyanthes, the little water-lilly , 
but they are plants altogether differing in ſhape and qualities, though their flowers are alike; The 
diſpoſition of the leaves, which is by threes in this plant, and ſingly in the other, is a ſufficient and 


obvious mark of diſtinction. 


Where nature happens to have given flowers of the ſame form to plants very different in form and 
qualities, we are not to confound the genera ſhe has eſtabliſhed, by joining them together under one 
name, but to ſeek in the reſt of the plant thoſe particylary which may keep them ſeparate. 

Of chis genus there is but one known ſpecies, whieh is a common wild plant among us. 


Common Buckbean. 
Menyanthes vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, jointed, rediſh on the 
outſide, white within, and runs obliquely under 
the ſurface. 

The firſt leaves ſtand three on each footſtalk ; 
and theſe footſtalks are thick, and rediſh at the 
"bottom. 

The leaves are large, oblong, of a freſh green 
colour, and of a thick, fleſhy ſubſtance : they 
are broadeſt in the middle, pointed at the end, 
and undivided at the edges. 

The ftalk is thick, round, ten inches high, 
and not at all branched : it is rediſh at the bor- 
tom, and is there generally enveloped by the 
broad bottoms of footſtalks of ſeveral leaves that 
riſe with it, and ſurround it to ſome height. 

Theſe are like thoſe from the root, but ſmaller ; 
and there are no others on the ſtalk. 

The flowers ſtand at the top in a thick, ſhort 
ſpike; and are large, and very beautiful : their 
colour is whitiſh, but with a faint bluſh of red, | 
and they are hairy or rough on the inſide. 


. 


The ſeed-veſſel is large and oval. 

It is common in damp paſtures, and on boggy 
grounds, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifalium paluſtre. 
fort, Menyanthes paluſtre triphyllum. 


It is a plant deſervedly celebrated for its vir- 
tues: it is diuretick and deobſtruent in a' great 
degree, and has a bitterneſs extremely ſerviceable 
to the ſtomach. 

It is good in dropſies, the jaundice, the ſcurvy, 
the rheumatiſm, and in intermittent fevers. . 

For dropſies the beſt method of giving it is to 
expreſs the juice after bruiſing the plant, with a 
little white wine. 

In the ſcurvy, a ſtrong infuſion taken twice a- 
day for a continuance, is of great effect: there 
are not wanting thoſe who give it in the gout in 
the ſame manner. 

For intermittent fevers, it ſhould be dried care- 
fully, and powdered ; half a dram is a doſe; and 
I have known it fucceed where . the bark has 
failed. 


Tourne- 


S XVI. 


FRINGED WATER LILLY. 
NYMPHOIDES. 


TIE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided deeply into five ſegments, which are cut or fringed 
nat the edges: the ſeed - veſſel is large, and ſimple in its ſtructure: the leaves ſtand ſingly, one 


on each footſtalk. 
Nes. 


X 


Linnæus 
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Uinnæus, as we have ſeen, properly places this among his pentandria monogynia, the threads in 
each flower being five, and the rudiments of the fruit fingie ; but improperly confounds it under the 


1. Yellow-fringed Water Lilly. | 
| - 
The root is a tuft of thick, black fibres. 
From this, which is buried in the mud, riſe | 
many weak, trailing ſtalks, which take root 
again at certain diſtances, and ſpread the plant 
far and wide. 
The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks : theſe 


uſually riſe to the ſurface of the water, on which 


the leaves naturally float : they are of a freſh 
green, thick, and ſmooth. 
The ſtalks are thick, ſoft, round, ſpungy, 
The flowers are large and yellow : they ſtand 
on thick footſtalks, and are beautifully notched 
and jagged, in the manner of a fringe, about the 


The feed - veſſel is long and large, and contains 


a great number of ſeeds. 


It is not uncommon in ſhallow waters ; we 
have it abundantly about Brentford. It flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Nymphea lutea minor flore 
fimbriato ; a name moſt others have copied. 


The leaves are cooling : their juice, mixed with 
honey, is good for fore mouths. The country- 
people give it alſo in overflowings of the menſes 
with wine. We fee by this that it partakes of 
the qualities of the common water lilly, and is by no 
means to be confounded with buckbean, whoſe 
virtues it has not, nor any qualities at all like 
them. 

The common kinds of water lilly, though they 
reſemble this plant in their manner of 

differ extremely in their flowers, and are to be 
treated of among plants that have ſeveral petals, 
not with theſe which have only one. 


FS = M0 oo. XVII. 
WATER VIOLET. 
 HOTTONIA © 


"A flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided into five ſegments : the fruit is a fingle capſule, 
with only one cell, of a round ſhape, but terminating in a point, and is placed on the cup, 
which is formed of a fingle leaf, divided into five parts. 

Linnæus ranges this among his pentandria monog ynia, the threads being five in each flower, and the 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a common plant in our ditches and ſhal- 


rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
low ponds. 
Water Violet. 
Hottoma. 


The root is a tuft of black, long, and lender 
fibres : theſe penetrate deep into the mud. 

The leaves are long, large, and very beauti- 
fully pinnated : they conſiſt each of ten, twelve, 
or more pairs of long and narrow ſegments, 
regularly diſpoſed, and an odd one at the end. 

From the baſe of this cluſter of leaves there ge- 
nerally are propagated ſome long, ſlender ſtalks, 
which take root again as they run upon the ſur- 
face of the mud, and in theſe places ſend up freſh 
cluſters of leaves. 


In the centre of theſe leaves riſes the ſtalk, 


which is to ſupport-the flowers : this is tall, up- 
right, round, ſlender, and naked. 

The flowers ſtand in little cluſters at and near 
the top: they are moderately large, very pretty, 
and of a whitiſh colour, tinged with red. 

The ſeed - veſſel is fingle and ſmall. 

It is frequent in ſhallow waters that have 
muddy bottoms, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Milhfolium aquaticum, ſeu 
Viola aguatica caude nudo. Boerhaave, Hottonia ; 
a name uſed now generally for it. 


The leaves are cooling, externally applied ; but 
they are more uſed by country people than by 
phyſicians. 


„ 
SALT WORT. 
GLAU X. 


E flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided into five obtuſe ſegments: the ſeed-veſſel is a ſingle 

capſule, having only one cell, and containing five ſeeds. There is no cup ; wherefore ſome 

have called the flower a cup, and ſaid the plant has no flower. This is a cuſtom with many writers, 
when the flower remains with the fruit; but it is unnatural, and therefore improper. 

Linnzus places this among his pentandria monog ynia ; the threads being five in each flower, and 


the rudiment of the fruic ſingle. 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a common wild plant about our ſea- 


coalts. 


Black 
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Black Saltwort. The flowers are ſmall and rediſh : they ſtand 
„ ichout ſootſtalks, cloſe in the boſoms of the 


leaves, and are very pretty. 

The root is compoſed of a cluſter of flender | The ſecd-veſſel follows, and is large in pro- 
fibres. portion to the plant. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and thoſe which ſhoot | It is common on our ſalt- marſhes, and elſe- 
firſt generally lie upon the ground, and take root | where about the ſea - coaſt, and flowers all ſum- 
agzin at little diſtances. mer. 

The ſucceeding ſtalks riſe in the centre of C. Bauhine calls it Glaux maritima. Others, 
theſe, and are round, ſlender, five or ſix inches | Glaus exigua maritime. We, Saltwort, and Sea 
high, and tolerably erect. Milkwort, from a notion of its encreaſing the 
The leaves ſtand in pairs at ſmall diſtances : | milk in the breaſts of nurſes. 

they ſmall, and of an inverted oval 

figure ; the part where they grow to the ſtalk be. This is all the virtue or uſe attributed to it; 
narroweſt, and the leaf growing broader to | and this ſeems to ſtand upon a very precarious 
end. | foundation, 


So MM W.-0: - AL 
GREEK VALERIAN. 
POLEMONIUM. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is tubular in the lower part, and divided into five, 
broad ſegments at the rim : the fruit is a ſingle capſule, of an oval form, with three riſing 
edges, and it contains three cells : the cup is compoſed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments. 
Linnzus places this among the pentandria monogynis ;, the threads in each flower being five, and 
the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
It would be well if this genus had a better name. Its Engliſh one, which is the tranſlation of the 
Latin name, it received from the reſemblance of the leaves in the common kind to thoſe of 
ſome of the valerians ; plants from which it is altogether different in character, and therefore ill 
confounded in name : the Latin one we give here, which is that uſed by the more accurate writers, 
founds too like that of poleymountain ; a plant from it as different, and with which it would be as 
erroneous in the ſtudent to confound it as with valerian. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Greck Valerian. The flowers ſtand in large cluſters at the tops 
i of the ſtalks, and of ſmall branches, riſing from 
—— wares. the boſoms of the leaves: they are large, and of 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, and | a beautiful blue, ſometimes white. 
long fibres. The ſeed - veſſels are large and light, and the 


The leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are ex- | ſeeds numerous. ; 
tremely beautiful: they are of the pinnated kind, | It is not uncommon wild in damp places in 
and each is compoſed of a great many pairs of | Yorkſhire, and the other northern counties ; and 
pinnz or ſmaller leaves, diſpoſed with great re- its beauty has brought it into frequent uſe in our 
gularity along a middle rib, with an odd one at | gardens. 
the end : they are of a beautiful green. C. Bauhine calls it Valeriana cerulea. J. Bau- 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft of | hine, Yaleriana Greca quibuſdam colore cæruleo & 
leaves; and are green, hollow, thick, ſtriated, | aibo. Tournefort, Pol. monium vulgare cern- 
upright, and two fect high. leum. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on them, and are 
like thoſe of the root, pinnated in the ſame elegant Irs virtues are not known. 
manner, but ſmaller. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Large-flowered Greek Valerian. | The flowers are large, and of a bright red: 
p they ſtand in a kind of thick cluſters at the tops 
Polemonium flore magno. Bs ce. | 


The root is compoſed of numerous long fibres. | The ſeed - veſſel is large, and has three ribs 
The firſt leaves are large, and of the pinnated | very plain and firm. : 
diſs. By pinnz are 722 nume It is a native of Carolina. 
rous, are terminated an Dillenius calls it Quamoclit pinnatum ereftum 
The ſtalk is erect, ſtriated, and firm. WN 
The leaves are like thoſe from the root, but polemonium. 
ſmaller, and paler coloured: they are placed alter- 
nately, and at conſiderable diſtances. 
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WOOD SORREL. * 


O X 


PHE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, very deeply divided into five ſegments ſo that they aber 


TS. 


only at the baſe : the fruit is a ſingle capſule, of a five - cornered ſhape, divided into five cells 
within, and contains numerous ſeeds, which leap out with violence when the capſule burſts open-: 
the cup is very ſmall; it is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments, and remains with the 


ſeed - veſſel. | 


Linrus places this among the decandria pentagynis z, the threads in each flower being ten, and the 
ſtyles rifing from the rudiment of the capſule five. He calls it oxakis, a word many of the botank 
cal writers have alſo uſed ; but oxys is the more univerſally received: the alteration is. tri fling 
and, while it can do no good, may breed confuſion, the common ſorrel being called by ma * 


by that name. 
DIVISIONS L 


Wood Sorrel. 
Oxys vulgaris. 


The root is ſlender, irregularly notched, and 
creeping, and has numerous fibres. 

The leaves riſe in many little cluſters, and 
from their colour and manner of growing have 
a very beautiful appearance. 

The footſtalks are long, tender, weak, and 
rediſh ; and they riſe ten, twelve, or more, from 
the ſame head : at the top of each ſtand three 
leaves ; theſe are of a heart-faſhioned ſhape, the 
point being the end at which they join the ſtalk ; 
* this they grow broader all the way, and are 
indented at the middle of the large end. 

The flowers are moderately large, and white, 


BRITISH SPECIES 


| ſees compoſed each of five petals : the diviſion 
is ſo deep, that theſe parts join only at the baſe. 
The feed-veſſe] is longiſh ; and, when the ſeeds 
are ripe, it burſts with violence on the leaſt 
touch, or with the wind, and ſcatters the ſeedy. 
It is common in woods, and flowers in March. 
This is the only ſpecies we have native of 
England ; but when it grows in drier places, it is 
ſmaller, and flowers later. This has by ſome 
been deſcribed as a diſtinct ſpecies ; but there is no 


more difference than what the common accidents 
of ſoil and ſituation give. 


It is a pleaſant, cooling, and uſeful plane. A 
conferve is made of it, which allays the burning 
heat of the mouth in fevers. | 


with a bluſh of red : they ſtand on ſhort and flen- 
der footſtalksrifing immediately from the root, and 


(- pivVIisION u. 


1. Yellow Wood Sorrel. 
Oxys lutea. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſmall, and ftand on naked 
pedicles or footſtalks, three on each, in the man- 
ner of the common wood ſorrel, but ſmaller, and 
paler, and the ſtalk is ſhorter. 

Among theſe riſe numerous ſtalks : they are 
eight or ten inches long, round, tender, very 
much- branched ; and they lie upon the ground, 
taking root at the joints. 

The leaves on theſe ſtand irregularly, and in 
all reſpects reſemble thoſe from the roots: they 
have long, ſlender footſtalks, and three ſtand on 
each : theſe are narrow, and of a heart-faſhioned 
ſhape, the point growing to the ſtalk, and the | 
other end being deeply dented. 

The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, two or 
more together, and are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and edged. 

It is common in damp and ſhady places in 
Italy, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifalium acetoſum cornicu- 


latum. Others, Oxys lutea, and Oxys Iuteo 


fore. . 


FOREIGN SPECIES. © 


It is alſo good againſt obſtructions of the vis 


cera : to this purpoſe the juice ſhould be taken, 


—— 
— © 


— 


2. Upright American Wood Sorrel. 
Oxys Americana erefa. 
The root is long, lender, and divided into 
oy pe. 
The firſt leaves are numerous, and ſtand on 
long footſtalks: they riſe in a thick tuft, and 


heart-faſhioned, and of a pale green 

low, ſtriated, pale, and a foot and half high. | 

ſemble thoſe from the root: they have long foot- 
The flewers grow alſo on the tops of has, 

ſlender footſtalks, many in a cluſter : the 

ſmall, and of a pale yellow, and quickly fall off. 
The ſeed - veſſel is long, pointed, and edged, 


and the cup remains with it. 


of North America, and flowers in May. 


* 
— — 
* 
+ 
3. Puple 
* 
. * ” 
| * 


on each footſtalk there are three ; they are broad, * 
The ftalk ciſes in the midft of theſe, and id hel- 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on this, and re- 


ſtalks, and grow three on each, and are heart. 


they are 


This is frequent it. Virginia, and other parts 


Tournefort calls it Oxys Americans ereflior; 
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Oxys purpurea bulboſa. 


The root is a little bulb; compoſed of ſeveral 
in the manner of that of a lilly, and has a 
tuft of render fibres growing from irs bottom. 
The leaves ſtand three on a footſtalk, as in the 
common kind, and are of the heart-faſhioned 
ſhape : the footſtalk is flender, weak, and re- 
diſh. 


The flowers ſtand ſeveral together on the top 
of a naked ſtalk : this is taller and more ro- 
buſt than the footſtalks of the leaves, but not at 
all branched ; nor are there any leaves on it. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, edged, and angulated. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 
April. 

Plukenet calls it Oxys purpurea Virginiana ra» 


4. Small-leaved Wood Sorrel. 
Oxys foliis minioribus ramoſa. 


The root is roundifh, large; and made up of 
ſeveral heads, like the lilly- root. 
The firſt leaves are ſmall, and very numerous: 
they riſe in a little cluſter, without any viſible 
footitalk z three ſtand together, and they are 
ſmall, ſharp-pointed, and yellowiſh. 

In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, and they 
won after wither ; ſo that there does not remain 
the leaſt mark there ever were any. 

The ftalk is upright, firm, branched, and four 
or five inches high. | 

The leaves ſtand thick upon it from top to 
bottom : they grow three together without any 


& RK 0 W428 


"mariah cow flowers in 
Burman calls it Oxalis bulboſa foltis anguſtis ter. 
nis hirtis flore pur pureo. 


5. Great-flowered Wood Sorrel. 
Oxys flore maximo. 
The root is long and ſlender : it runs obliquely 
under the ſurface; and has frequent little bulbous 
heads growing to it, and numerous cluſters of 


The leaves are numerous, and not unlike thoſe 
of our commun wood ſorrel : they ſtand three to- 
gether on long, tender fuotſtalks, and are heatt- 
faſhioned, and of 2 pale green. 

Among theſe riſe: ſeveral tender, naked ſtalks, 


| taller chan thoſe of many of the leaves; and on 


each of theſe ſtands a ſingle flower. 

This is of a pale purple, very large, and very 
beautiful; and conſiſts, like the others, of a 
ſingle petal, fo deeply cut imo five ſegments, that 

ſeem abſolutely diſtin. 

The fecd-veſlel is long and pointed. 

It is a native of Ethiopia, and flowers in May. 

Commelin calls it Oxys bulboſa A 1hiopica minor 
| folio cardezo. Others, Great-flowered axys. 


The leaves of all theſe foreign kinds have the 
ſame ſour taſte with thofe of the common oxys, 
ſome in a. greater, fome in à leſſur degree; but 
not one of them excels our own. They pro- 


| bably have all the fame virtues, differing only in 


oportion to the degree ei acidity we perecive in 
theis taſtes. 


XXI. 


MILKWORT. 
POLYGALA. 


I be formed of ſo many diſtinct 


flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided to the bottom into four parts ; ſo that it appears to 
petals : the ſeed · veſſel is a capſule of 4 compreſſed, heart- faſhioned 
ſhape : the cup is compoſed of three leaves, two of which ſtand below, and the other three above the 
flower 


This is a perplexing plant to moſt of the ſyſtem-makers. Its flower is very ſingular in form; 
therefore it has been cal led an irregular one, and moſt have ſuppoſed the ſegments ſo many diſtinct 


Linnzus places it among his diade/phie oFandris, the threads in the flower being eight ; and col. 
leted into two cluſters, as if they roſe from two heads. 


Ray has ranged it better than any: he found 


that the ſegments united at the bottom, and the 


flower truly confifted of 4 ſingle petal, and that the ſeed-veſiel was ſingle ; he therefore juſtly made 
it one of his Herbe fruit ficca fingulari flore monopetalo. 


DIVISION L 


1. Blue-flowered Milkworr. 
Polygala vulgaris. 
The root is long, ſlender, divided into many 
parts, ſpreading, and furniſhed with numerous 
fibres. 


Wa 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


ſhort : they grow in little eluſters upom the young 

ſhoots, and have no footſtalks. 

ſhoots themſelves lengthen intu ftatks: they are 

numerous, weak, — and of a pale 
green : 
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ways ear yin rainy oe 
few of them ſtanding up farther than the ſpike of 
flowers. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe ſtalks, 
and are unlike the firſt : theſe are longiſh, nar- 
row, and pointed. 

The flowers ſtand in long looſe ſpikes, and are 
of a pale blue. 

The ſced-veſſel is flat and large: the feeds are 
numerous, and ſmall. 

It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 
uly. 
. C. Baukine calls it Pohgals vuizeris. Others, 
Polygala minor. 
No plant varies more than this in its aſpe and 


manner of growth, according to the accidents * 


and nouriſhment. 


The flowers, though naturally blue, are often. 


rediſh, and often white ſtriated more or leſs 
with blue or red, ſometimes white In 
this condition, ſome authors have deſcribed 1 as 
a different ſpecies, or made one or two more, 
all ſuppoſed different. 

We have obſerved that the firſt leaves are ſmall 
and ſhort, and that theſe uſually fall off; but 
ſometimes there grow no others, theſe being con- 
tinued upon the ſtalks their whole length: in this 
caſe the ſtalks generally lie altogether upon the 
ground, and the plant has been deſcribed as a 
diſtinct ſpecies under the name of Polygala myrti- 
folia paluſtris humilis & ramotior. 

Mr. Ray himſelf is not without theſe ſlips : tis 
commonly on damp, poor ground it aſſumes this 
form. ' 

In all theſe conditions the ſpecies is the ſame, 
and, under proper advantages of fun and nou- 
ri ſhment, would at time on its 
per face . 

very remarkable inſtance of this. There grows 


een e of a ſmall 
bog on Hampſtead heath : this, while the bog 
was wet, to the top, was full of ſhort, broad 


rous afrerwards, ſome ſlight trenches 
were cut through the bog, which drained it a 
DIVISION II. FO 

1. Creſted Milkwort. 

Polygala criftata. 


The root is long, flender, and ſimple. 
The flalks are numerous, round, hard, and 


firm; part lie upon the ground, and part ſtand 


erect among them. 

The leaves grow often in pairs, but not cer- 
tainly or regularly ſo: they are ſmall, ſhort, ob- 
tuſe, moderately broad, of a dead green, and 
very rough to the touch. 

The flowers ſtand in long creſted ſeries on the 
tops of the ſtalks, ſometimes in a ſingle, ſome- 
times à double ſeries ; and they are ſmall, and 

liſh or white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is minute, and very flat, the 
ſeeds are very and yellow. 


It is a native of Ethiopia, and flowers in June. 


little; and then the milkwort grew more erect, 
and had fewer branches, and long, narrow 
leaves. 

Theſe trenches are now filled up again in a 
great meaſure by the ſwelling of the boggy earth 
at their ſides, as all trenches in ſuch ground will, 


ground, and getting into the myrtle-leaved ſtate 


again. 

here ſhews ſtrongly what we have 
occaſion often to aſſert with equal truth, though 
leſs authenticated by evidence, that plants which 
appear very different, are only varieties of one 
and the ſame ſpecies. Few imagine what is in 
the power of accidents in the place of growth. | 


2. Upright red Milk wort. 
Polygala purpurea erefa. 


We have ſeen what changes the difference of 
foil make in the common milkwort ; but we here 
treat of a ſpecies altogether diſtinct. No change 
of place, or accidents of any kind, could reduce 
this plant to the condition of the common 
milkwort, or raiſe that to the ſtate of this: its 


on ſeeds produce it, and no other. 


The root is long, ſlender, and divided into 
many parts. 

The leaves on the firſt ſhoots are ſmall, but 
not broad: they are numerous, ſhort, and ſharp- 


The ſtalks are firm, rigid,. erect, and ten 
inches high. 

The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
larly : they are narrow, of a deep green, ſharp- 

The flowers ftand upon the tops of the ſtalks 
in a ſhort ſpike : they are large and purple. 

The ſeed · veſſel is flat, large, and full of mi- 
nuts, ſeeds: 


It is common in hilly paſtures, and flowers in 


C. Bauhine calls it Pohygala major. J. Bau- 
hine, Polygala vulgaris major. 
I have never ſeen any variation in the colour 


of the flower in this ſpecies : ada, bao: 
ſame ſtrong uniform red. 


REIGN SPECIES. 


Plukenet calls it Polygala tbiopica anguſti; 
birſutis foliis flore obſolete pur pureo; but the flowers 
are oftener white than purple. 


2. Feathered Milkwort. 
Pohgala criſtis fimbriatis. 
| The root is woody, long, divided, and ſpread- 


The ſtem is woody, and divided into many 
branches. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly ; and are long, 


narrow, of a pale green, undivided at the edges, 
and pointed at the ends. 


The flowers are large, and very beautiful: 
they ſtand in long ſpikes, and each has its ſepa- 
rate long and ſlender footſtalk ; they are de- 
* 
leaves, 
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leaves, as the cup in the common kind is; and | oblong, narrow, of a pale green, and pointed at 
have at the top a double creſt that has a feather- | the end. 
ed afpet: the colour of the flower is a lively The flowers ſtand in a long, looſe ſpike, and 
purple. are white or bluiſh. 

It is a native of thiopia, and flowers in | The ſeed veſſel is flat, and the ſeeds are nume- 


May. rous, yellowiſh, and ſmall. 
Burman calls it Polygala frufeſcens foliis linea- It is a native of North America, and has been 
ribus flore majore pur pur eo. of late introduced into medicine, under the name 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of polygala that are | of radix ſenetka, or the rattle ſnake root. 
abſolute ſhrubs and trees: theſe ſhall treat of 
in their r them, and 8 of its virtues was firſt owing 

he tofk of the and to ſhew do Indians, who have recourſe to it againſt 
— * — M venomous bites, that of the rattle · ſnake not ex- 


cepted, from which it took its name. 

It is excellent in pleureſies and quinzies, and 
all other diſorders of that kind. Jt has had the 
fate of many good things, to be talked too high 

The root is long, ſlender, and divided into | at firſt. Dr. Tennent, who introduced it here, 
ſeveral parts: it ſpreads irregularly under the recommended it with the warmth natural to the 
ſurface, and is of a brown colour: it is very | inventor of a new method of cure; and from 
fingular in that there runs an edge or margin of | his ſaying too much in its praiſe people came to 
a membranaceous ſubſtance on each fide all the | ſuppoſe it deſerved leſs than it really does. Ir is 
way along it. truly a great medicine, though now fallen into 

The firſt ſhoots are numerous and full of | diſuſe. 
leaves: theſe are ſhort, narrow, and ſharp- The common milkwort is a purge. A handful 
pointed. of the leaves boiled in ale is a doſe for a ſtrong 
ſtalks are a foot high: they are round, | man: it works briſkly, and without any ill effect. 
The root dried and powdered is a ſudorifick 
| ten grains is a doſe. 


DODDER: 
CUSCUT XX 


PU tubular at the baſe, and divided into four ſegments at the 
edge: the ſeed - veſſel is a ſingle, roundiſh capſule, containing two ſeeds: the cup is divided 
Linnæus places this among his ſetrandria digynia ; there being four threads in every flower, and 
the rudiment of the capſule giving origin to two ſtyles. 

That author, in his Genera Plantarum, improperly joins the haſella with this genus: the baſella hav- 
ing, as himſelf acknowledges, a ſingle ſeed after every flower, not contained in any capſule, but ſur - 
rounded in the lower part by a ſucculent cup: neither do the other characters of cuſcuta agree with 
this plant. | 
In his Species Plantarum he places them ſeparate, making the baſella, as it properly is, one of his 
pentandria trigynia;, for in that genus the threads are only five, and the ſtyles three. Of this Linnzus 
was ſenſible, when he ranked it with cuſcuta, whoſe threads are only four, and whoſe ſtyles two. 

We have given ſufficient inſtances, that this method of claſſing plants is frivolous ; here is a proof 
its author thought it fo : why therefore did he endeavour to recommend to others what he had him- 
ſelf found inſufficient ? 

We have obſerved that the ſeed of Zeſeils ftands in a fleſhy cup, otherwiſe uncovered. The reader 


will therefore ſee plainly why we do not add it to the genus of cuſcuta: it is not ſo much as of this 
claſs, for it has no rl, 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Its root conſiſts of a few ſlender, long, and 
branched, rediſh fibres. 
From theſe riſe ten or twelve ſtalks, in form of 
This ſmall, red threads. 
or long, tough threads, winding themſelves about Theſe riſing in height, lay hold of ſome plant 
other herbs, and here and there ornamented | that is near them, and climb up on it: if there is 
with flowers : it has no leaves, and has been ſup- | none near, they pine, and the root dies with 
no root; but better obſervation | them; ſo the plant fading while ſmall, is not at 
r EET 
Its firſt little which is y young 
; | LAL 
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among the branches : theſe ſlender ſtalks grow 
quickly where they find themſelves ſupported, 
and entangle among one another, and among the 
ſhoots of the plant, to which they have faſtened 
themſe]ves in a ſtrange manner. 

When they have got well eſtabliſhed there the 
root dies, the ſtalks that roſe from the ground 
wither, and the plant lives only among the 
branches of the other, taking its nouriſhment 
from them. | 

In this its full ſtate of perfeftion, the threads 
are purple, and as thick as a ſmall twine: and 
they ſoon after flower. 

The flowers are produced in round cluſters on 
one ſide of the ſtalks; and are of a pale purpliſh 
colour, little and fleſhy. The ſeeds ripen in the 
ſame heads, and are large. 

It is common in our fields and gardens, grow- 
ing upon flax, nettles, heath, or any thing in its 
way, and often plaguing the gardener among his 
pot-herbs: ſome have ſuppoſed the ſpecies of 
dodder differed according to the plant an which 
it grew, and have thence called it epilixum and 


epurtica, and by a variety of other names of the 
ſame kind. Among theſe none is ſo famous as 


| epithymum, that is the dodder which grows on gar- 
den thyme, from which it has been ſuppoſed to im- 


bibe peculiar virtues ; but the epichymum or dodder 
of thyme is no way different from, nor any bet- 
ter than the dodder of the nettle when both grow 
in England : there is indeed a difference in that. 
fold at the druggiſts from our common kind, 
but this is not owing to irs having grown on 
thyme, but to its having grown in Crete, where 
the fun being warmer, raiſes it to more virtue. 
Cuſcuta. 


Dodder is a briſk purge, and is good in obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the ſcurvy, and the ſci- 
atica. In a ſmaller doſe it works by urine. 

The beſt way of giving it is in infuſion, as 
ounce of the dodder to à pint of water. 

Outwardly the freſh herb bruiſed is excellent 


| againſt ſtrumous ſwellings. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECTES. 


Procumbent Dodder. 
Cuſcuta bumilis. 

The common dodder ſpreads itſelf only over 
plants, this frequently lies upon the ground; 
though it will alſo run to a vaſt height upwards 
when there are trees or buſhes in the way to ſup- 


port it. | 
The root is a cluſter of thick, very long and 


ſpreading fibres, brown, tough, and ill-tafted: 
The ſtalks are uumerous, and grow to à vaſt 
length : they are purple, round, and very tough. 
They have no leaves, but are ornamented with 


| a vaſt quantity of flowers: theſe are of a pale 


purple, and ſtand on footſtalks. 
It is a native of the American iſlands. - 
Gronovius calls it Cuſcuta caule aphyllo volubili 
repente. We, American dodetr. 


E _—@ = 
MUDWEED. 
PLANT AGINERLL 4. 


HE flower conſiſts of a fingle petal divided deeply into five ſegments : the fruit is a capſule of 
an oval figure, half covered with the cup: it has only one cell, in which ere numerous 
ſeeds : the cup is formed of a fingle leaf, and is divided at the rim into five ſegments : the leaves 
grow ſingly, one on each foorſtall, as do alſo the flowers. - Sets 
Li places this among the dichnamia angiofpermis, becauſe of the four threads that are in every 
flower two are longer and two ſhorter ; and the feeds are incloſed in a capſule : he has changed ita 
known name plantagine!la into kmoſeila. We are not fond of thoſe diminutive names derived from 
thoſe of other plants of different genera ; but they are not needfut to be changed without forme far- 


ther reaſon. 


Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is # native of Britain; a very ſingular, and 


very pretty plant. 


Mudweed. 
Plantag inella. 


The root is a tuft of little, ſlender fibres. 
From this riſe together a number of trailing 
ſhoots for propagation. 


Theſe are procumbent: they run every way, 


and take root at little diſtances, ſending up nu- 
merous tufts of leaves. 
The leaves riſe in cluſters of ten or twelve to- 


gether : each is ſupported on a long, ſlender foot- 


ſtalk; and they are of the ſhape of the great 


water-plantain leaves, whence it had its name: 
they are of a pale green, broad, ſhort, and ap- 


proaching to oval. | 


The flowers ſtand on ſeparate, and ſingle foot- 
ſtalks, not half ſo high as thoſe which bear the 
leaves; theſe are very ſmalt and white. 

The ſecd-veſſel is large and full of feeds. 

It is common in the dry parts of ſhallow 6ſh- 
ponds: about Hounſlow it grows in almoſt every 
puddle. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantaginella paluftris. Plu- 
kenet, Alfine paluſtris repens foliis Janceolatis. 
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flower conſiſts of a fingle petal divided to the bottom into five or more ſegments there is 

no tubular part, but theſe reſembling ſo many diſtinct petals, join only at the baſes : the fruit 

is a ſingle capſule after every flower ; this is roundiſh, depreſſed, and lightly marked with ridges: 
the cup is very ſmall, it is divided into five ſegments, and remains with the capſule. 


Linnzus 


places this among his decandria monogymia, the threads in the centre of the flower being 


ten, and the ſtyle rifing from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle ; but he ſeparates ſome of the ſpecies. 


DIVISION I. 


t. Round-leaved Wintergreen. 
Pyrola foliis rotundis. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a cluſter, and are very fingu- 
lar and pretty: they have long, ſlender footſtalks, 
and are of a roundiſh figure, ſothewhat. approach- 
ing © oval, of a thick ſubſtance, and a frefh 
green colour: they are perfectly ſmoorh, and di- 
vided at the edges: they in fome degree reſemble 
the leaves of the pear-tree, but are ſmaller, and 
hence the genus had its Latin name, this being 
the firſt ktrown kind; and that name is cominued 


to the ochers, though their leaves have nothing of 


that form. 

In the centre of this tuft of leaves riſes a fingle 
ſtalk : this is round, firm, upright; and tem inches 
high: it has no leaves on it, except a few narrow 
membranes be called by that name; and at irs 
top ſuſtains a ſpike of flowers. 

Thefe are large, white, and very beautiful: 
they have numerous threads in the centre, and a 
long point, which is the ſtyle, riſes among them. 
The ſeed- veſſel is large, and the ſeeds ate nu- 
merous and ſmall. 

It is not unfrequent in the woods of our nor- 
chern counties, and flowers in Auguſt. We meet 
wich it ſometimes in thoſe parts of boggy heaths 
which are deep covered with moſs. 

C. Bauhine callsit Pyrola major. | Others, Fyrola. 

Our name of wintergreen is given it from the 
freſh | © 0 hw > > a Rnd 
ſeaſons of the year, but it is a very indeterminate 
one, and has led to errors and confulibn. The late 
lord Petre, defirous to have this plant, wrote into 
Yorkſhire for irs ſeeds, and received what were 
called ſuch ; they were nurſed with great care, 


and produced wintercreſs Barbarea. Such judges 


are gardeners of the Engliſh plants ! 

This ſpecies is greatly recommended as a vul. 
nerary. They uſe it in Germany in all their 
wound-drinks, and in many of their ointments 


and plaiſters. With us the berter knowledge of 
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are placed on ſhort and ſlender footftalks : they 
are broad, of a roundiſn figure, and notched 
lightly on the edges. 

The ftalk is upright, round, and eight inches 
high, and toward the top it divides into ſeveral 
branches. 

The flowers are large and white, and they 
ſtand in cluſters upon all the branches: they have 
a tuft of threads in the centre, as the other; but 
in that they lean, in this they ſtand upright, and 
the middle point or ſtyle is ſhort, not long and 
prominent as in that ſpecies. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are very 
numefous and very minute. 

It is common in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and flowers in July. 


Rivinus calls it Pyrola minor. Others, Pyrola 


3- Tender Wintergreen. 
Pyrola folio mucrona to ſerrato. 


The root is long, ſiender and creeping: it runs 
obliquely under the furface, and fends out at ſmall 
diſtances tufts of fibres. | 

The firſt leaves, which riſe in numerous cluſters 
from different parts of the root, are oval : they 
ſtand on ſhort, ſlender footſtalks, and are of a 
deep green, and not at all ferrated. 

Among theſe riſe the ſtalks: they are round, 
flender, weak, and but ill fupport themſelves in 
their bight, which is about a foot. 

On the lower part of theſe there are ſome of 
thoſe ſhort, narrow, membranaceous leaves that are 
on the common wintergreen (talk ; but beſides theſe, 
there are numerous .gther large and proper leaves. 

The flowers grow at the top, and are large 
and white : they ſtand only on one fide of the 
ſtalk when the plant is but moderately nouriſh- 
ed, but when the root ſpreads in a rich, free ſoil, 
they are more numerous, and ſtand on both ſides. 

It is a native of the north of England, but not 
common there. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato. 
Clufius, Pyrola ſerumda tenerior ; and his name is 
generally adopted by other writers. 


4. Chickweed-flowered Wintergreen. 
Pyrola alfines flore Eurofes. 


The root is compoſed of numerous threads 

connected to a ſmall head. 
The firſt leaves are few and ſmall ; they are 
Z ſhorr, 
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ſhort, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, and have no foot- 
ſtalks : they are of a yellowiſh green at firſt, and 
grow yellow and wither ſoon after the ſtalk appears. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, ſtriated, and 
tolerably upright. 

On the lower part they have ſeveral of thoſe 
ſmall, ſhort leaves mentioned in deſcribing the 
other ſpecies ; but their proper leaves ſtand only 
at the top of each ſtalk, and riſe from one point - 

Theie are broad, ſhort, of a duſky green, 
ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed : there are fix or 
eight of them on the top of every ſtalk, and 
they have no pedicles. 

The flowers ſtand on very ſlender footſtalks 
riſing from the centre of the tuft of leaves; 
ſometimes there is only one flower on each foot- 
ſtalk, ſometimes there are two or more: they 
are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and has ſeveral ridges, 
and the ſeed is large and brown. 

It is found in the north of England 
moſs and ruſhes in damp grounds; and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine call it Pyrola alfines flore Europea. 
J. Bauhine, Herba trientalis. Schwenkfeldr, Alfine 
alpina, alpine chickweed. 


5- Braſilian Wintergreen. 
Pyrola alines fore brafiliana. 


The root conſiſts of a ſmall head and a num- | 


ber of ſhort, white fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a little tuft, and are 
ſmall, ſhort, and without footſtalks : they juſt 
form a defence for the tender ſhoot of the italk, 
for which purpoſe they ſeem to be intended by 
nature; and when that is riſen to a little height 
and ſtrength, they decay. 


The ſtalk is round, ſlender, not very upright, | 


and of a pale green. 
The leaves ſtand in a cluſter at its top, riſing 


all from one point : they are large, oblong, broad, 
ſharp-pointed, not at all ſerrated at the edges, 
and of a pale green. 

The flower is ſmall and white; often there is 
but one on the plant, ſometimes more: each is 
ſupported by a long, ſlender footſtalk, and is di- 
vided into five or more ſegments ; for this divi- 
ſion is irregular, 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and ſhort. 

It is a native of America, but has been met with 
in ſome parts of England. Mr. Lawſon is re- 
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DIVISION u. 


1. Single · lowered Wintergreen. 
Pyrola uniflora. 


The root is ſmall, and creeps under the ſur- 
face, ſending up tufts of leaves in ſpring in many 
places, and ſtalks where they have firſt riſen ; 
but the leaves decay fo ſoon that they are rarely 
ſeen together. 

The talks are round, lender, weak, and not 
at all branched. 

The leaves grow regularly, but in a very 
ſingular manner: three riſe from every joint, and 
they all grow toward its top. 

They are ſmall, roundiſh, a little ſerrated, and 


| corded to have found it near Giſbury 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


in Cleve- 
land; and I have ſeen it iw the hands of one who 
told me he brought it from Snowden- hill. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pyrola affines flore brafilians. 

No plants have more perplexed the writers 
on botany than thoſe of this genus ; particularly 
theſe two laſt : but it has been becauſe neither they 
nor any of the others have fallen freſh into the 
hands of ſuch as could beſt have diſpoſed them. 

Mr. Ray ſeparates the pyrole under two diſtinct 
claſſes, though he preſerves the uſual and received 
name pyrola to all of them : theſe two laſt alone 
he places in the preſent claſs of plants, that have 
the flower compoſed of a ſingle petal, and a ſingle 
capſule following it : the common wintergreen and 
the two kinds we have deſcribed after it he ar- 
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another, the European 
Nrola he deſcribes in a diſtin genus among his 
beptandria, calling its fruit a berry ; though, as 
he allows it to have no juice, we ſhall be content 


drupe 
IF a little liberty be to be taken in reſpect 
the characters of plants, I think ir 


of a dark green : they have long footſtalks, and 
there uſually riſe ſome young leaves in their bo- 
ſoms. ; 

From the upper cluſter of theſe leaves riſes a 
ſlender, upright, weak pedicle, on which ſtands 
the flower. 

This is large, white, and fingle, and very 
much reſembles that of the parnaſſia, being 
larger than the flower of any other pyrola: it 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, ſo deeply divided into 
five ſegments that they appear five diſtin perals, 
Joined only at their baſes. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and ribbed : the ſegds 
are ſmall. N , 

"© It 
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It is common in the woods of Sweden and 
ſome parts of Germany z and flowers in July. 

Moriſon calls it Pyrola fingulari flore. ampliore. 
Linnæus, Pyrola ſcapo wnflors. 


2. Shrubby Wintergreen. 
Pyrola fruticoſa. 


This is the moſt hardy of all the Pyrole. 

Its root is long, ſlender, and woody, and runs 
under the ſurface, ſending up tufts of leaves and 
ſtalks in many places : theſe, when they have 
riſen to flowering, bend downward with the 
weight of the leaves, and, burying themſelves in 
the deep moſs among which they uſually grow, 
remain, and become as it were ſhrubby, ſending 
up young ſhoots another year. 

The ſtalks are green, tender, and weak before 
they take this turn ; aſterwards they become 
harder, brown, and woody. 

The leaves which riſe firſt are oblong, broad, 
ſerrated, of a browniſh green, and without foot- 
ſtalks: they only appear, as the firſt ſhoot, and 
ſoon decay. 

Thoſe on the branches are of the ſame form, 
and they uſually ſtand thick together: they are 
narroweſt .at the baſe, broader toward the end, 
and have no footſtalks : they are of a pale green, 
and ſharply ſerrated. 

The ftalks terminate in long, naked pedicles, 
which- divide into three or four leſſer at the top, 
and on each of theſe ſtands a ſingle flower: this 
is large, white, and compoſed of five ſegments, 
uniting at the baſe only; ſo that they ſeem five 
diſtin petals. / 
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The ſced-veſſel is large, ſhort, and brown. 

It is a native of Germany and of many parts 
of Aſia and America; and flowers in Auguſt, 

C. Bauhine calls it Pyrola fraticans arbuti folis. 
Cluſius, Pyrola tertia fruteſcens. 


3. Broad-leaved Wiatergreen. 

The root is long, ſlender, woody, brown, and 
ſpreading. 

The- firſt leaves are few and broad : they 
have ſhort footſtalks, and are not at all divided 
or ſerrated at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, and round, 
but lender. 

The leaves grow uſually three from the ſame 
part of the ſtalk, but this not uniformly or cer- 
tainly : . ſometimes there are two, ſometimes only 
one: they are large, broad, and not at ail ſer- 
rated: they have ſhort footſtalks; and their co- 
lour is a pale green. | 

The flowers are large, beautiful, and white : 
they grow with the ſame uncertainty as the leaves, 
ſometimes one, ſometimes two, and ſometimes 
three, on the ſame footſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, ribbed, and depreſſed. 
It is common in the woods of North America, 
and flowers in June. | 

Gronovius calls it Pyrola petiolis apice bifloris 
vel trifloris. Petiver, Pyrola marilandica minor 
folio mucronato arbuti. 


The virtues of theſe have not been tried, but 
the taſte ſhews them to be in general ſubaſtrin- 
gent, as the common kind. 
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XXV. 


MULLEIN. 


VERBASCUM. 
HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, with a ſhort tubular part at the bottom, and divided deeply 


into 


TG 


into five ſegments, which are uſually large and broad: the fru it is a ſingle capſule following every 
flower ; this is of a ſhort, turbinated, or conic figure, and contains two cells: the cup is divided 


into five ſegments. 


Linnzus places this among his pentandria monog ynia z the threads being five in each flower, and the 


Kyle riſing from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
DIVISION I. 


1. White Mullein. 
Verbaſcum album. 


This plant is named white, not from its flow- 
ers, for they are yellow, but from the ſingular 
whiteneſs of its leaves. 

The root is long, large, divided, and furniſhed 
- with a vaſt many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very large, numerous, and 
white: they have no footſtalks: they are a foot 
and half long, and half as much or nearly in 
breadth. 


The ſtalk is firm, thick, upright, hard, and | 


covered with leaves. 
Theſe are of the ſame ſhape and colour with 
thoſe at the root, only they are ſmaller. 


: 
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The flowers ſtand in a very long and thick 
ſpike at the top of the plant: they are not large, 
but are of a beautiful yellow. 

The ſeed veſſel is large and brown. 

It is common by way ſides, and flowers in 

uly. 

E Bauhine calls it Verbaſcum mas latifolium lu- 
teum. Others, Verbaſcum album, and Tapſus bar- 
batus. We call it White mullein, Cows lungwort, 
and in ſome places Higb taper. 


2. Hoary white Mullein. 
Verbaſcum pulverulentum album. 
The flowers of this are yellow, as well as thoſe 
of the former, 1 n name in the 
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fame manner as that, from the whiteneſs of its 7 


leaves. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 


ſhort footſtalks, and riſe in a large tuft: they 
are undivided at the edge, ſharp at the point, and 
very white; but they differ from thoſe of the 
cher in this, that their whiteneſs is owing to a 
hoary powder, which is eaſily wiped off. | 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is often eleven 
foot high. h 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, full as 
thickly as in the common mullein: they are like 
thoſe from the root, but ſmaller, and have the 
ſame kind of hoary, or duſty matter on them. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ftand 
in a thick ſpike at the top of the ſtalk, and they 


have the fame fort of white duſty matter about | 


them as is on the leaves. l 

The ſced-veſſels are large, and the ſeeds are 
very ſmall. 

It is frequent in the weſtern counties of Eng- 
land, growing by road ſides, as the common mul- 
lein. 
C. Bauhine calls it Verbaſcum mas foliis anguſti 
oribus floridus pallidis. J. Bauhine, Verbaſcum 
pulverulentum flors luteo parve. 

3. White-flowered Mullein. 
Verbaſcum flore albo. 

The root is long, large, and edged with many 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very numerous and very 
large: they are narrower than in the common mui- 
lein, and very long; and they are on the upper 
fide ſmooth, and of a blackiſh green; but white 
and hoary underneath. 

The ftalk is tall, firm, upright, and five foot 


The leaves ſtand thick upon it, and are of the 
ſame ſhape with thoſe from the root, and in the 
ſame manner, of a dark green, and ſmooth on 


the upper ſurface, and white and duſty below: 


a few of the upper leaves are to be excepted, 
which are white all over. | 


** 


The fl wers ſtand on long branches, into which 
the ſtalk divides at the top; fo that there are uſu- 
ally many ſpikes in this, as there is commonly but 


one in the other ma/lein : they are ſmall and white. 
The firſt leaves are long and large : they have 


pn, and the ſeeds are very 
ſmall. 

It is common by the road-fides and in dry paſ- 
tures in many parts of Kent; and flowers in 
Auguſt. F 

C. Bauhine calls it Yerbaſcum lychnitis flore albo 
parvo. J. Bauhine, Yerboſcum flore allo parve. 
Others, Verbaſcum hychnitis. Linnzus conſiders 
this as a variety of the former ſpecies, but it is 
really a diſtin& plant: if the colour of the flowers 
were the only difference it would be reaſonable 
to Join them, bur the leaves 22d the whole herb 


4- Black Mullein. 
Verbaſcum nigrum. 
The root is long, thick, and edged with many 


The firſt leaves are large and broad : they have 
ſhort, purpliſh footftatks, and are fornewhar of 
the ſhape of the leaves of ſage, but vaſtly bigger . 
their colour is a blackith green: they are ſharply 
ſerrated, and they have an ill ſmel]. 

The ſtalks are round, thick, often redifh. vn. 
right, and four or five feet high. * 

The leaves ſtand thick u 


that they are ſmaller. 


Toward the top the ſtalk ſends out many 
branches, and theſe are all terminated by ſpikes 
of flowers, which are moderately large, of a 
beautiful gold gellow, and ornamented by purple 
buttons in the centre. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, ſmooth, and full of 
ſmall, brown ſeeds. 

It is frequent in Hertfordſhire and many other 
counties by way ſides; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Yerhaſcum nigrum flore ex 
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DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Low Cretick Mullei n. 
Verbaſcum humile Creticum foliis laciniatis. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. J 


The firſt leaves are large, and they riſe in a 
thick tuft : they have long, hairy ſootſtalks, and 
are irregularly pinnated : they conſiſt each of two 
pairs of ſmall pinnæ, and a very large, roundiſh 
leaf at the end. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe ; and are nume- 
rous, round, not very firm, and two feet high. 

The leaves ſtand alrernately on theſe ; and are 
of the ſame ſhape with thoſe from the root, but 
ſmaller : ſome of them have the two pair of pin- 
nz, as thoſe of the root, and others only one 
pair, and the odd leaf. 


The ſtalk divides into ſeveral branches toward. 


the top, on theſe ſtand the flowers in long 
ſpikes : are large and yellow. 
— ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 

It is a native of Crete, and flowers from June 
to September. 

C. Bauhine calls it Verbaſcum bumile Creticum 
laciniatum. Columna, Verbaſcum braſfice folio. 
Others make it a blattaria, but improperly. 
This is the ſpecies that ſome authors have called 
arctus, aros, and ar furus. 


2. Poppy-leaved Mullein. 
Verbaſcum nigrum foliis papaveric. 5 
The root is long, large, woody, and furniſhed 


with numerous fibres. 


The firſt leaves. are long, large, and hoary : 
they 
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they are deeply ſinuated at the edges, in the 
manner of many of the poppy kinds, and are 
pointed at the ends. 

The ſtalks are numerous, of a woody hardneſs, 
round, irregular in their growth, and ſpreading, 

The leaves ſtand at diſtances on them, and 
are alt unlike thoſe from the root: they 
are ſimple, of a cordated figure, and very white : 
they ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe, and terminate 
in an obcuſe point. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yel- 
low. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and the ſeeds ſmall, 

There is ſomething in the diſpoſition of the 
flowers in this ſpecies different from moſt of the 
others: they ſtand in a long, lender, and inter- 
rupted ſpike. 

It is frequent in Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Verbaſcum nigrum foliis pa- 
paveris corniculati. J. Bauhine, Yerbaſcum criſ- | 
pum et laciniatum. 


o 


GG 3 NU ,8 


Mullein is a powerful reſtringent ; and the com- 


mon, white kind poſſeſſes the virtue in a greater 


degree than any other ſpecies. 

The root dried and powdered is good in dy- 
ſenteries : fifteen grains for a doſe. 

The juice of the leaves, boiled into ſyrup with 


honey, is excellent in coughs and other diſorders 
of the lungs. 


The juice of the root, expreſſed with red wine, 
is good againſt overflowings of the menſes; and 
alone it is a ſovereign remedy in ſpitting of blood. 

A pultice made of the tops and young leaves 

of mullein is excellent in the piles. 
There are the authority of conſiderable names 
for recommending the expreſſed juice of mullein 
in the tympany. The plant deſerves a tryal in 
this caſe, which ſo often foils the beſt artiſt. 

The other ſpecies probably poſſeſs the ſame 
virtues ; but, it ſeems by their taſte, in a leſs 


degree. 


XXVI. 


MOTH MULLEIN. 
3 LATT AR IA. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided 
the cup is divided into five ſharp ſegments. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria 


into five ſegments : the ſeed · veſſel is round, and 


, but he does not allow it to be a diſtinct 


genus: he takes away its antient name, and makes it a ſpecies of verbaſcum. The Engliſh writers 
were ſenſible that it was nearly allied to mullein or verbaſcum, as appears by their naming it moth mul- 
lein; but it differs evidently in the figure of the ſeed-veſſel, which is round in this, and not in mullein. 

The ſpecies of each of theſe genera are numerous ; ſo that there is confuſion in joining them : too 
many of the botanical writers have confounded them already, calling ſeveral proper ſpecies of verba/- 


cum, blattaria, and thoſe of blattaria, verbaſcum : 


thus eſtabliſhed by the form of the capſule, I ſhall 


DIVISION 1L BRI 


Moth Mullein. | 
Blattaria vulgaris. | 


The root is long, large, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and hung with a multitude of fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and of a 
ſhining green : they riſe without footſtalks, and 
ſpread circularly upon the ground. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is round, 
firm, thick, upright, and two or three feet high. 


the eſſential diſtinction of the two genera being 
here ſeparate them, according to that character. 


ITISH SPECIES. 


thoſe from the root: they grow to the ſtalk by a 
broad baſe, and are ſharply ſerrated. 
| The flowers are very large and beautiful: they 

are of a gold yellow, and have purple buttons to 
the numerous threads in their centre. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 

ſmall. 
It is a wild plant with us, but not common: 
I have obſerved it near Denham in Buckingham- 
ſhire. It flowers in Auguſt. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it : they are 


ſmall, and of the fame ſhape and colour with | 


DIVISION IL 


1. Purple Moth Mullein. | 

The root is long and thick, divided, and 
hung with fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, numerous, and of 


an oval figure: they have ſcarce any footſtalks, 
and ſpread upon the ground. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, thick, firm, 


C. Bauhine calls it Blattaria lutea folio longo 
laciniato. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on them; and are 
ſhort, broad, of a dark green colour, and oval: 
they have no footſtalks, and ſometimes they are a 
little dented, ſometimes quite undivided at the 


The flowers ſtand in long ſpiltes; and they are 
large, and purple : their colour varies — the 
deepeſt violet to the plaineſt red; and from this, 


upright, and a foot and half high. 
Ne g. 


which is altogether accidental, ſome have divided 
| it into many —— 
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0 The ſecd-veſſel is large and round, and the 3. Jagged Moth Mullein. 


"lt ſeeds are ſmall. | 3 
C. Bauhine calls it Blarraria purpurea. J. Bau- Blattaria foliis diſſeFis. 


$ * 
Ft hine, Blattaria flore ceruleo ffoe purpures. The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
| 


f many fibres. 

ky | 2. Red Moth Mullein. The firſt leaves are numerous and ſmall : they 
41 Blattaria flore rubente foliis ſerratis. Ry: Sa — 
19 "My , rays ot 2 : no footſtalks, 

h The ant © hay. Bee GIN Wer are long, white, hoary, and deeply divided. 
bi The firſt leaves are numerous, large, and ſer- 41 


i rated : they are long, moderately broad, and have The leaves ſtand thicl a 
14 


140 no footitalks. 1 hoary, white, and cut down to the middle rib in 
Br I round, thick, upright, and r © 

i! 2 _ ſeveral places; fo that they have a pinnated 
j . 3 gs Eraed | Th fone are ſal and the fd-eis al 
112 : * od ſmall, round. 

Nl reds dro Amer It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. . 
$4: A tones filed at the tap of the fil ts | Boccone calls it Blattaria imana multifida. O- 
$f very long and thick ſpike, with ſome long, nar. | bers copy the ſame name. 

4 | row leaves intermixed among them : they are 


| | and of a beautiful mixed red, not a bright, Th root of the common moth mulleinis aſtringent, 
. but an extreamly pleaſing cin&t: | Þut in an inferior degree to that of the common 
| when nearly examined there is a mixture of blue white mullein. We have no account, from any au- 
and of orange, but the red is the predominane | *®entick hand, of the virtues of the ocher ſpecies ; 


3 1 but ſome of them have an acrid taſte, and ſeem 
The ſced-veſſels are large and round. dw thy — They are accounted among 
It is a native of France, and flowers in Au- the number of vulnerary plants in Germany but 

tumn. _ : almoſt every thing growing has in ſome places 


Moriſon calls it Blatteria perexnis fore obſo- | © charakter. 
þti coloris; and others have in general copied the 
ſame name. 


So = MN u 8 zxxws 
SPEEDWELL. 
VERONICA. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is tubular in the lower part, and divided into four 
ſegments at the edge: the fruit is a ſingle capſule, of a turbinated and hearcfaſhioned ſhape, 
compreſſed at the top, and containing two cells : the cup is divided into four parts, and remains with 
the fruit. | 
Eiqnzus places this among his dyandria monagy#ia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
two, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Little ſmooth Speedwell. of the ſtalks into a kind of looſe, irregular 

* The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall and flat. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, ſlender, | It is a native of every part of Europe, and in 
long fibres no country ſo frequent as in England; we have it 


The ſtalks are weak, round, ſmooth, and nu- | every where by way-ſides and in paſtures. It 

merous: they lie in part upon the ground, and | flowers in May. | | 

in part raiſe themſelves up: they take root fre. C. Bauhine calls it Veronica pratenfis ſerpylli- 

quently where they trail apon and | folia. Others, Veronica pratenſis minor, and 
: the | Betonica Pauli fei. In Engliſh it is called 

or five 3 and Paul's be- 

litele, of There may be confuſion from the name of 

edges. | of a very different plant, to be deſcribed in its 

bluiſh |] place hereafter. 

from 


white: they ſtand on ſhort footſtalks ri 
the boſoms of the leaves, and run up at the top 
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2. Little, hairy Speed well. 
Veronica mas ſupina et vulgatiſima. 


This is a ſmall /peedwell, as common in our paſ- 
tures as the other, and like it, often called by the 


very diſtin ; as does alſo the common way of 
ing, with the former, but they differ widely. 
The root of this is compoſed of a multitude 
of ſlender fibres, joined to a ſmall head. 
The ftalks that firſt ſhoot from it trail 


ſpikes there grow ſome 
narrow leaves, unlike thoſe on the reſt of the ſtalk. 

The feed-veſſel is flatted and heartfaſhioned, 
and the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

This is very common in dry paſtures, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Veronica mas ſipina et vulga- 
tima. J. Bauhine, Veronica wulgatior folio ro- 
tundiore 


We call it Common ſpeedewell, male 
and male flueilin. If we would call it line, hairy 
ſpeedwell, there would be no confuſion. 


There is the more reaſon to aſcertain this ſpe- 
cies by ſome determinate Engliſh name, in that 
dv. ates corned Aaardcecdads.. 
ſpeedwell. 


There was an opinion very lately, that it was 
a cure for the gout, and the leaves, picked and 
dryed, fold for three or four ſhillings a pound. 
The people who deal in them adulterated them 
with thoſe of the gemander- l:aved ſpeedwell, to be 
deſcribed hereafter, and by that megns they loſt 
their credit, before it was found whether there 
were any foundation for the opinion of this great 
efficacy or nor. 

A decoction of the whele plant is a powerful 
diuretick and deobſtryent : it is good in jaundices 
and the beginning of dropfies. - 

A lighter tincture of it, drawn by infuſion, 
is a ſudoriſick, and good in fevers. 

Irs juice, boiled into a ſyrup wich honey, is excel- 
lent in aſthmas and other diſorders of the lungs; 
and uſed outwardly, in form of an ointment, it is 
orders. 

The decoction of it made very ſtrong, and 
given as 2 glyſter with the common additions of 


oil and ſugar, is of prodigious efficacy in the tor- 


menting pains of the nephritick cholick. 
Aa infuſion of the leaves, drank in the man- 


ner of tea, is greatly recommended as a provo- 
cative to venery, and a ſtrengthener : it has been 
called a cure for barrenneſs, taken a long time 
in this manner. 

To theſe virtues we are to add, that it is placed 


foremoſt by many writers in the claſs of vul- 
neraries. 


3. Germander-leaved Speedwell. 
Veranica chamædryos folio. 


The root is lender, and edged with fibres. 
The firſt leaves are long, narrow, of a pale 


green, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, and have no 
foorſtalis. 


The ftalks riſe in the centre, and the leaves 
foon after fade. 

They are ſlender and weak, but tolerably up- 
right, and ſix or eight inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are like thoſe 
| from the root, but ſhorter and broader : they are 
of a pale green, ſharply ſerrated, and ſharp- 
pointed; and they have no foorſtalls. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes riſing from 
the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are of a very 


{ bright blue, large, and beautiful. 


The ſeed-veſſcls are heart-faſhioned, large, and 
flat. * 1 


It is common in paſtures, and flowers in July. 
rifle, Ray, Þ Chamedrys ſpuria minor ro- 


„ Feria cham, lveſtris 
2 Cbamædrys —— 5 


— —— 


Thay give the juice of it to children as a re- 
medy for the rickets, and often with ſucceſs. 


4. Short-leaved Germanderlike ſpeedwell. 
fidentibus. 


The root is a ſmall tuft of fibres. 
From this grow many ſhoots, that trail upon 
the ground and take root in different places. 

The ftalks which ſupport the flowers rife partly 
from theſe, and partly from the root : they are 
| lender, weak, but imperfeftly erect, and ten or 
twelve inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and do not grow to 

the ſtalk by their baſe, as in the laſt ſpecies, but 
ſtand on moderately long ſootſtalks; and theſe, 
and the mainſtalks alſo, are a little hairy: the 
leaves are ſhort, broad, and dentated, of a duſky 
green, and a lictle hairy. 
The flowers ſtand on footſtallæs riſing from the 
boſom of the leaves in a kind of looſe ſpikes, 
four, five, or ſix in each ſpike : they are ſmall, 
and of 3 faint blue: 

The ſecd-yeſlel is broad, flat, and heart-faſhion- 
ed at the end, 

It is common in our woods, and flowers in 


w—_ = 


C, Bayhine calls it Chamedrys rotundifolia ſcu- 
tellata. Ray, Veronica chamedroyides foliis pedi- 
culis ablongis infidentibus. Columna, Alyſſor. 
Dioſcoridis, Montanum. Our Engliſh writers 
call it Mountain madwort. 


It is pretended that the juice is good againſt 


| madneſs, bur there is no authority for it. 
5. Ivy- 


a - 
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5. Ivy-leaved Speedwell 
Veronica bedere folio. 


| The root is a cluſter of ſmall fibres. 

The firſt leaves are roundiſh, but indented into 
three, and ſometimes more diviſions : they riſe 
ſix or eight together, and have ſhort footſtalks. 

The ſtalks ars numerous, w. "ak, and fix or 
eight inches high. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on them, and 
have footſtalks: they are divided deeply into 
three parts, and in ſome degree reſemble the 
leaves of ivy in miniature: their — is a pale 
green, and they are hairy. 

The flowers ſtand fingly on ſhort footſtalks 


riſing from the boſoms of the leaves; and they | 


are ſmall and bluiſh. 

The ſeed-veſſels follow, and are heart-faſhion- 
ed : the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in corn-ficlds and in garden bor- 
ders; and flowers in April. 
C. Bauhine calls it Mine bederulæ folio. Ray, 
Veronica, floſculis fingularibus bederule folio, In 
Engliſh we call it Small benbit, or Foy-leaved 
chickweed. 


6. Chickweed-ſpeedwell with footſtalks. 
Veronica floribus fingularibus in oblongis pediculis. 


The root is long, ſlender, and edged with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſhort and broad. 

The ſtalks are numerous and weak ; ſome trail 
upon the ground, and ſome ſtand erect, and they 
are five inches high. | 

The leaves ſtand alternate, and they have 
ſhort footſtalks : they are broad, ſhort, ſerrated, 
ard ſharp-pointed, but of a dead green. 

The flowers ſtand fingly on footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and they are 
ſmall, and blue; ſometimes, but more ſeldom, 
white. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, and heart-faſhioned, 
and is flatted at the top. 

It is common on walls and in dry places, and 
flowers early in ſpring. 

C. Bavhine calls it Aſine chamadryfolia floſculis 
pediculis obloxgis inſidentibus. 


7. Chickweed-ſpeedwell, without footſtalks. 
Veronica floribus fingularibus caulibus adberentibus. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, weak, and very much 
branched. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs without footſtalks, 


and are ſhort and broad, of a pale green, ſlightly 


ſerrated at the edges, and a little hairy. 

| The flowers ſtand in a long ſeries on the tops of 
the ſtalks and branches, and are ſmall and 2 

ſtriated on the inſide, and uſually pale: 

have no footſtalks, but grow to the 3 

under theſe there grow alternately leaves of a 

different form from thoſe on the reſt of the plant: 

they are ſhort, oval, and not at all indented, and 


they ſomewhat reſemble the leaves of garden- 
thy me. 7 


3 


— 


— 
The ſeed- i flac and heart · ſaſhioped. 
It is common on walls and in dry places, where 


it grows from two to five inches in height. It 
flowers in ſpring, 


C. Bauhine calls it A Mine fokis veratics, foliis a 


floſculis caulibus adherentibus. - Others, Veronica - 


foliis oppoſitis floribus ſeſſulibus. 
8. Fingered-leaved ſpeedwell. 
Veronica foliis alterms digitatis. 
The root ; 
a great — 4 — 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, thick, of 8 
pale green, partly erect. and in Part procums __ 


bent, and three cr four inches in height. 


gender, and furniſhed vit 


The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregular- 


ly : they differ from thoſe of all the other ſpecies 
in ſhape, being divided in a fingered manner, ſome 


into three, and others into five parts. Thoſe to- 


ward the bottom of the ſtalk are divided into five 


parts, theſe are ſeparated down to the baſe in 


the manner of fingers; and the three middle di- 
viſions are longer, the two outſide ones ſhorter ; 
they are all narrow and pointed : the leaves on 
the upper part of the ſtalks are divided only into 
three parts each, and theſe, of the ſame form with 
the others: the lower leaves often fall off as the 


plant grows up; and the others only, or at leaſt. *- 


principally, remaining and appearing as each 


compoſed of three ſeparate leaves, have otca- 


ſioned many to call it trifoliate ſpeedwell. - 
The flowers are large and purple : they ſtand on 

Cage Rel og ous — 

leaves, and make a pretty appearance. ; 


The ſeed-veſſel is large, flat, and heart-f 
ſhioned, and contains many ſmall ſeeds. . 


It is found in ſome of our northern counties 


. © 
+ * 


in barren paſtures and in gravel- pits; and flowers 


in May. = 
- Bauhine calls it Veronica triphy/los an 


| Lobel, Aline parva refia folio alſines bederacee 
— diviſo. Others Alfrve reffa. by 


9. Bugle-leaved Speedwell. 
Veronica bugule folio ſubbir ſuto. 
The root is long, ſlender, and full of fibres. 
The leaves that firſt riſe from ir are ye 
oblong : they have ſhort footſtalks, and grow 


in a tuft, eight, ten, or more together. 
Among theſe riſe the footſtalks, which are nu- 


merous, round, and ſomewhat hairy, — | 


or ten inches high. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs at diſtances, and are, 


like thoſe from the root, oblong, broad, and 


placed on ſhort footſtalks: they are crenated at 
the edges, and obtuſe at the end. 
The flowers are large and blue : they ſtand in 


long ſpikes, ſometimes one, ſometimes three or 


more on the plant, according to its degree of 
_—_ | 


The ſeed - veſſels are heart-faſhioned and flatted. | 


It is a native of Wales, and flowers in July. 

It is deſcribed in the third edition of Ray's 
Synopſis under the name of Veronica ſpicata 
Cambrobritannica bugule ſubhirſuto folio. 


10. Little 


Varron a 
Brooketame }. 


A. Benung Jeuſp. 
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10. Little, ſpiked Speed well. 
| Veronica Spicata minor. 


| The toot is long, divided into many parta, 
and edged with fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and of a 
pale green: they riſe in a thick tuft, and fre- 
quently remain with the plant when in flower, 
whereas moſt of the others fade when the ſtalk 
riſes. 

The ſtalk is round, flender, of a pale green, 
and tolerably upright. | 

The leaves ſtand in paits, and are ſhort, little, 
and of a figure approaching to oval, but pointed 
at the ends: they have no footſtalks, and are of 
a dead green. 

The flowers are ſmall and blue : they ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks in a thick, ſhort ſpike. 


DIVISION H. 


1. Broad-leaved ſpiked Speedrwell. 
Veronica ſpicata latifalia. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, large, and 

ing fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and two 
feet high. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, of a deep green, 
obtuſe at the end, and irregularly indented at the 
edges, often ſo ſlightly that it is ſcarce per- 
ceptible. 


The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue, but they 
are very numerous, and ſtand in long, thick ſpikes. 
The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall and heart · faſſioned, 
and the ſeed is very ſmall and brown. 
It is frequent about the borders of foreſts in 
Germany, and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Veronica ſpicara latifolia. | 


Others, Veronica ſpicata major, 


2. Narrow-leaved ſpiked Speedwell. 
Veronica ſpicata anguſtifolia. 

The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long, cms. end fone 
no footſtalks; they are of a duſky green, and riſe 
in a thick tuft. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ere, firm, round, 
and a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are long, narrow, 
of apale green, ſharp-pointed, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a beautiful blue: 
they grow in long, thick ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks. 


The ſeed - veſſels are flat and heart-faſhioned: 
the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It is frequent in Italy, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Veronica ſpicata anguſtiſolia. 
Others, Veronica erecta anguſtifolia. 


3. Many-leaved ſpiked Speedwell, 
Veronica ſpicata foliis ternis quaternis aus quinis. 
The root is long, divided, and full of fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, and four or five feet high. 


Ne X. 


7 anions cots or heart- 
faſhioned. 


It is not frequent in England, but has been 
found on Newmarket heath; Lincoln heath, and 
in ſome other places. 

C. Bauhine calls it Veronica ſpicata minor. J. 


Bauhine, Veronica ſpicata refs minor. Others, 
Veronica refta minima. 


Theſe ten are all the ſpecies of /peedive!! that 
we have native in England. The brooklimes, 
of which we have three ſpecies, have been uſually 
ranged among theſe, and called by the ſame name, 
veronica; but they have their ſeparate name beca- 
lunga; theit ſeparate virtues z and in 
their characters to diſtinguiſh them. I ſhall, 

arrange them diſtinctiy in the next 
genus, after deſcribing thoſe foreign ſpeedwe!ls 
| which curioſity has introduced into our gardens. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves ate long and conſiderably broad: 
they have no footſtalks, and they grow in an un- 
certain manner on the ſtalks, three, four, or five 
together; ſometimes, but more rarely, only two: 
they are ſharp-pointed and ſerrated. 

The flowers are vety numefous and white : 
they ſtand in a long ſpike at the top of the ſtalk, 
and frequently on others rifing from the branches. 

The ſeed veſſels are heart-faſhioned, and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is a native of America. 

Plukenet calls it Yeronich Virginiana procerior 
foliis terms, quaternis et etiam quinis caulem amplex- 


The root is long, divided into many parts, 
and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, 
branched, and of a pale green. 

The leaves ſtand alternately, and at conſide- 
rable diſtances : they are long, narrow, of a 
bright green, and grow to the ſtalk without any 
pointed ar the end. | | 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they grow in 
the boſoms of the leaves all the way up the 
ſtalks, and have no pedicles. 
ue ſeed veſſel is large and heart · faſhioned, 
and the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

Ir is frequent in the corn - fields of France and 
Italy; and flowers in May. 

Moriſon calls it Yeronics amius alba poljgonts 
folio. 


8. Great Germandet-leaved Speedwell. 
Veronica chamedryos folio maxima. 
The root is long, large, woody, and divided. 


The flatk is fir erect, of a woady hatdneſs, 
and two feet high. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs without footſtalks, 
and are of a very regular and beautiful ſhape : 


they 


Bb 


few fibres. 


flowers in June. 
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they are broadeſt at the baſe, ſmaller all the way 
to the point, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue: they 
ſtand in long ſpikes, riſing from the boſoms of 
the leaves, and from the top of the ſtalk ; and 


many of them uſually apen together. 

The ſeed-veſſel is heart-faſhioned, and not 
large. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys ſpuria major al- 
tera ſive fruteſcens. 


6. Jagged-leaved Speedwell. 
Vermica folis laciniatis 


The root is long, ſingle, and furniſhed with a 


The ftalk is firm, upright, a little hairy, a 
foot high, and is divided into ſeveral branches. 

The leaves are numerous, and they are deeply | 
and beautifully divided: their colour is a pale 
green, and they are a little hairy. 

The flowers are ſmall and blue: they ſtand on 
ſhort footſtalks in a kind of looſe ſpikes. 

The ſeed · veſſel is heart-faſhioned and ſmall ; 
and the ſeeds are minute and brown. 

It is a native of Italy and Germany, and 


C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys auſtriaca foliis 
tenuiſſime laciniatis. Moriſon, Veronica tenuiſſime 
laciniata. 


7. Large · flowered little Speed well. 
Veronica pumila flore majore. 


The n 
der fibres. 


E „„ 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
four inches high. 

The leaves ſtand uſually in pairs, though ſome- 
times they grow irregularly on the lower part of 
the ſtalks : they are ſmall, ſhort, without foot- 
ſtalks, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks in 
little tufts, and are large, and of a beautiful 
blue. 

The ſeed · veſſels are heart faſhioned and ſmall. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of Italy. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys Alpina ſaxatilis. 
Others, Teucrium petreum pumilum. Others, 
Banarata and Paderota, making it a diſtinct 
genus, bur with little foundation in nature. 

It is particular, that the leaves ſeem to have 
ſtood as the character of germander, with the 
old authors, rather than the flowers; for in ger- 
meander thaſt axe of the labiazed Lind. 


8. Dwarf Speedwell. 
Chamedrys pumila. 


This is a very ſingular, and very pretty ſpecies. 
The root is long, divided, and creeping. 


The ſhoots are numerous from various 
and they conſiſt each of a large cluſter of leaves, 
ſupported together on a ſhort, firm ſtalk. 

Theſe are ſmall, oval, of a beautiful green, 
and finely ſerrated at the edges. 

Among theſe riſe the ſtalks, which are minute, 


| lender, and have no leaves. On their 


Tops 
ſtand little cluſters of flowers, four or five on 
each, which are large in proportion to the plant. 

The ſeed - veſſels are ſmall and heartfaſbioned. 


It is comman in che Pyrenean mo untains, and 
flowers in ſpring. 


C. Bauhine calls it Heronice Alping bellidis full. 
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THE flowers conſiſt each of a ſingle petal, tubular at the lower part, and divided has four g- 
ments at the rim, and they ſtand in long ſpikes riſing from the boſoms of the leaves, not on 
che tops of the. ſtalks : the ſred - veſſel is heart-faſhioned. The talks are thick and fleſhy, and the 


leaves ftand in pairs. 


Linnevus places this among his diandria monog ynia 3 but he takes away its determinate and diſtinct 


name, making it a ſpecies of veronica. 


The flowers and ſecd-veſlels indeed agree with thoſe of veronica ; but as it is uſeful to diſtinguiſh 
the plants from one another; and nature has given ſufficient characters in the reſt of the herb, we 


ſhauld therefore ſeek them there. 


The determinations of this author, who is at preſent with many the oracle of botany, are not to 
be conſidered as fo abſolute, with reſpect to Joining and ſeparating the genera of plants, as ſome ima- 
gine. He frequently changes his own opinions; and to know what he has determined at preſent bis 
laſt works muſt be ſeen. Thus, in the laſt ſpecies but one of the ſpeedwells, Micheli had ſeparated 

it from the reſt, and taken away its name veronica, making it a diſtin genus, under that of 
a Linnæus, in his Genera Plantarum, followed this diviſion, eſtabliſhed the plant as a ſepa- 
rate genus; and, again changing the name, called it pederota : but in his laſt publiſhed work he has 
again changed his opinion, and, deftroying that new and idly founded genus, makes it a fpecies of ve · 
ronica. We give this as an inſtance, that the genera eſtabliſhed by Linnæus are not fo irrevocable 
' as ſome of his ſervile followers think; and as an excuſe for our ſometimes departing from them, fos 


the fake of utility. 


There are but three known ſpecies of brooklime, and they are all natives of this country. 


__ 


1. Common 


The 
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1. Common Brooklime. 
Becabunga vulgaris. 


| The root is long, flender, and creeping : it 
runs among the mud, and fends out cluſters of 
fibres in many parts. 

The ſhoors that firſt riſe from it are weak and 
lender: they often take root again as they lie 
upon the wet bottom. 

The ftalks are round, thick, fleſhy, of a pale 
green, and ten inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalk : they are broad, ſhort, and lightly dent- 
ated at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, but very numerous, and 
of a beautiful blue: they ſtand in long ſpikes 
which grow from the boſoms of the leaves; the 
top of the ſtalk being always terminated by a 
cluſter of young leaves, not by a ſpike of flowers. 

The ſced-veſſel is ſmall and heart - faſhioned: 

It is frequent in ſhallow waters, and flowers in 
June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Anagallis aquatica folio ſubro- | 
tundo. He divides it into two ſpecies, under 


the name of a greater and leſſer; but theſe are 
only accidental varieties. Others call it Yeronics | 


aquatic. 

| 2. Long-leaved Brooklime. 
Becabunga longifolis. 

| The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with. 


many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, very thick and fleſhy, up- 
right, much branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are lang, nar- 
row, and ſerrated : they have no footſtalka, and 
are of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale purple : 
they are very numerous, and ftand in long ſpikes 
both on the maia-ſtalk and the branches. 
The fceed-veſſel is heart-faſhioned, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


D 


ſides of ditches and rivers. It flowers from May | 
£0 


S'E R I 


September. 
| C. Bauhine calls it rel, aquatics minor oli the piles. 


oblongo. Ray, Veronica aquatica longi/olia media. 


Parkinſon deſcribes and figuresit under the name 
of the Leſſer water parſnip. 


3. Narrow-leaved Brooklime. 
Becalunga anguſtifolia. 


The root conſiſts of a few long, flender fibres. 
The ftalk is round, thick, fleſhy, and ten 
inches high, very little branched, and of a pale 


The leaves ſtand in pairs : they are long, nar- 
row, and not at all ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, of a 
deep green, and without footſtalks. 

The flowers are few in number, of a pale 
purple, often white: they ſtand on long, flender 
footſtalks, and quickly fade. 

The ſeed- veſſel is heart-faſhioned, broad, and 
flat. 


It is not uncommon in watery places about 


| woods. It flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Anagallis aguatica anguſti- 
folia ſcutellata. J. Bauhine, Anagallis anguſtifolia. 


Theſe three ſpecies have the fame virtues; but 
the firſt or common brookl;me is poſſeſſed of them 


in ſo much greater a degree, that it ought only 
to be uſed. 


It is an excellent antiſcorbutick. Its juice, ta- 
ken in ſpring, is ane of the firſt of that claſs we 


| uſually call. ſweeteners of the blood. It may be 


| given either alone or mixed with the juice of 
water-creſs and of Seville orange. 

An infuſion of the whole plant is an excellent 
diuretick. It alſo promotes the menſes; and is 
good in the jaundice, and dropſies. 

A freſh and tender leaf of brooklime laid on a 


| flight wound heals jt without any other appli- 


cation. 

It is an old practioe to max brookltne leaves and 
| _ for this purpoſez but the brooklime does 

one. 

A large quantity of this herb put into beer, 
while brewing, gives it the virtues of an anti- 
ſcorbutick and ſweetener af the blood in a very 
happy manner. 

A pultice of it, boiled tender, is excellent in 


E 8 II. 
OCR e 
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N1ICOTIAN 4. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is tubular, divided into five ſegments, and diſ- 
| tinguiſhed by five folds: at the rim: the ſeedveſſel is a fingle capſule, of an oval figure, 
marked with a line on each fide: the cup is-divided into five ſegments, and remains with the fruit. 


Linnæus 
66 


places this among the pentandria monog ynia ; the threats incath lover hoing five, and the 


t. Broad- 
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they are broadeſt at the baſe, ſmaller all the way 
to the point, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue: they 
ſtand in long ſpikes, riſing from the boſoms of 
the leaves, and from the top of the ſtalk; and 
many of them uſually open together. 

The ſeed-veſſel is heart faſhioned, and not 
la 

; > of Germany, and flowers in 
ul 
l C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys ſpuria major al- 
tera ſive fruteſcens. 


6. Jagged-leaved Speedwell. 
Feenics — 


Ihe root is long, ſingle, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres. 
The ftalk is firm, upright, a little hairy, a 
foot high, and is divided into ſeveral branches. 
The leaves are numerous, and they are deeply 
and beautifully divided : their colour is a pale 
green, and they are a little hairy. 
The flowers are ſmall and blue: they ſtand on 
ſhort footſtalks in a kind of looſe ſpikes. 
The ſeed-veſſel is heart-faſhioned and ſmall ; 
and the ſeeds are minute and brown. 
It is a native of Italy and Germany, and 
flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys auſtriaca foliis 
tenuiſſime laciniatis. Moriſon, Veronica tenuiſſime 
 laciniata. 


7. Large-flowered little Speedwell. 
Veronica pumila flore majore. 


The roots extapate? of may lang ao? flen- 


fibres, 


oo I 
BROOKLIME. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
four inches high. 

The leaves ſtand uſually in pairs, though ſome- 
times they grow irregularly on the lower part of 
the ſtalks : they are ſmall, ſhort, without foot · 
ſtalks, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks in 
little tufts, and are large, and of a beautiful 
blue. 

The ſeed-veſſels are heart faſhioned and ſmall. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of Italy. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamedrys Alpina ſaxatilis. 
Others, Teucriam petreum pumilum. Others, 
Banarata and Paederota, making it a diſtinct 
genus, bur with little foundation in nature. 

It is particular, that the leaves ſeem to have 
ſtood as the character of germander, with the 


| old authors, rather than the flowers; for in ger- 


mander thoſe are of the labiated kind. 


| 8. Dwarf Speedwell. 
Chamedrys pumila. 


This is a very ſingular, and very pretty ſpecies. 
The root is long, divided, and creeping. 
The ſhoots are numerous from various 
and they conſiſt each of a large cluſter of leaves, 
ſupported together on a ſhort, firm ſtalk. 
Theſe are ſmall, oval, of a beautiful green, 
and finely ſerrated at the edges. 
ſlender, and have no leaves. On their tops 
ſtand little cluſters of flowers, four or five on 
each, which are large in proportion to the plant. 
The ſced-veſlels are ſmall and heartfaſbioned. 
It is common in the Pyrencan mo untains, and 
flowers in ſpring. 
C. Bauhine calls it Jranica Alpina beilidis folis. 


| 
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HE flowers conſiſt each of a ſingle petal, tubular at the lower part, and divided into four ſeg- 
ments at the rim, and they ſtand in long ſpikes riſing from the boſoms of the leaves, not on 


the tops of the. ſtalks : the ſced- veſſel is heart-faſhioned. The ſtalks are thick and fleſhy, and the 


leaves ftand in pairs. 


Linnæus places this among his diandria moneg ynia ; but he takes away its determinate and diſtinct 


| aame, making it a ſpecies of veronica. 


The flowers and ſeed · veſſels indeed agree with thoſe of veronica; but as it is uſeful to diſti 


the plants from one another; and nature has given ſufficient characters in the reſt of the herts we 
ſhauld therefore ſeek them there. 

The determinations of this author, who is at preſent with many the oracle of botany, are not to 
be conſidered as fo abſolute, with reſpect to Joining and ſeparating the genera of plants, as ſome ima- 
gine. He frequently changes his own opinions; and to know what he has determined at preſent bis 
laſt works muſt be ſeen. Thus, in the laſt ſpecies but one of the ſpeedwells, Micheli had ſeparated 

it from the reſt, and taken away its name veronica, making it a diſtinct genus, under that of 
333 Linnæus, in his Genera Plantarum, followed this diviſion, eſtabliſhed the plant as a ſepa- 
rate genus; and, again changing the name, called it pederota : but in his laſt publiſhed work he has 
again changed his opinion, ard, deſtroying that new and idly founded genus, makes it a fpecies of ve · 
ronica. We give this as an inſtance, that the genera eſtabliſhed by Linnzus are not ſo irrevocable 
as ſome of his ſervile followers think; and as an excuſe for our ſometimes departing from them, for 
the fake of utility. 


There are but three known ſpecies of brooklime, and they are all natives of this country. 


_ 1, Common 


The 
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1. Common Rrooklime. 
Becabunga vulgaris. 


The root is long, flender, and creeping : it | 


runs among the mud, and ſends out cluſters of 
fibres in many parts. 

The ſhoors that firſt riſe from it are weak and 
flender : they often take root again as they lie 
upon the wet bottom. 

The ftalks are round, thick, fleſhy, of a pale 
green, and ten inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalk : they are broad, ſhort, and lightly dent- 
ated at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, but very numerous, and 
of a beautiful blue: they ſtand in long Tpikes 
which grow from the boſoms of the leaves; the 
top of the ſtalk being always terminated by a 
cluſter of young leaves, not by a ſpike of flowers. 


The ſced-veſſel is ſmall and heart-faſhioned: | 


the ſeed minute and brown. 


only accidental varieties. Others call it Veronica 
; | 
| 2. Long-leaved Brooklime. 
Becabunga longifoks. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, very thick and fleſhy, up- 
right, much branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are lang, nar- 
row, and ſerrated : they have no footſtalka, and 
are of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale purple : 
they are very numerous, and ſtand in long ſpikes 
both on the main- ſtalk and the branches. 

The ſeed-veſſel is heart-faſhioned, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in ſhallow waters, and about the 
ſides of ditches and rivers. It flowers from May 


— 
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HE flower conſiſts of a fingle petal, which is tubular, divided into five ſegments, and diſ- 


| tinguiſhed by five folds: at the rim: the ſeedveſſel is a fingle capſule, of an oval figure, 
marked with a line on each fide: the cup is-divided into five ſegments, and remains with the fruit. 


this among the pentandria monog ynia ; the threads in ach lower haing five, and the 


oblongo. Ray, Veronica aquatica longi/olia media. 


Parkinſon deſcribes and figuresit under the name 
of the Leſſer water parſnip. 


3. Narrow-leaved Brooklime. 
Becalunga anguſtifolis. 


The root conſiſts of a few long, flender fibres. 
The ftalk is round, thick, fleſhy, and ten 
inches high, very little branched, and of a pale 


The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are long, nar- 
row, and not at all ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, of a 
deep green, and without footſtalks. 

The flowers are few in number, of a pale 
purple, often white: they ſtand on long, lender 
toorſtalks, and quickly fade. 

The ſerd- veſfel is heart · faſhioned, broad, and 
flat. 


is not uncommon in watery places about 


| woods, It flowers in June. 
It is frequent in ſhallow waters, and flowers in 


C. Bauhine calls it Anagallis aguatica anguſti- 


© | folic ſentellata. J. Bauhine, Anogallis anguftifolia. 
C. Bauhine calls it Anagallis aquatica folio ſubro- * gas anguſtif 

tundo. He divides it into two ſpecies, under 
the name of a greater and lefler; but theſe are 


Theſe three ſpecies have the ſame virtues; but 
the firſt or common brooklime is poſſeſſed of them 


in ſo much greater a degree, that it ought only 
to be uſed. 


It is an excellent antiſcorbutick. Its juice, ta- 
ken in ſpring, is one of the firſt of that claſs we 


| uſually call. ſweeteners of the blood. It may be 


given cither alone or mixed with the Juice of 
water-creſs and of Seville orange. 

An,infufion of the whole plant is an excellent 
diuretick. It alſo promotes the menſes ; and is 
good in the jaundice, and dropſies. 

A freſh and tender leaf of brooklime laid on a 
flight wound heals it without any other appli- 
cation. 

It is an old practice to max brooklane leaves and 
T 

one. 

A large quantity ef this herb put into beer, 
| while brewing, gives it the virtues of an anti- 
ſcorbutick and ſweetener af the blood in a very 
happy manner. 

A pultice of it, boiled tender, is excellent in 


| C. Bauhine calls it Su, aquarics minor folio the piles. 
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1. Broad-leaved Tobacco. 
Nicotiana latifolia. 


The root is long, thick, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, firm, erect, divided 
into a few branches, and fix feet high. 


The leaves are very large, long, and broad: 


they have no pedicles, but ſurround the ſtalk 
in great part at their baſe, and are of a deep 
green, and divided at the edges: they ſtand irre- 
gularly, and are very numerous. 

The flowers grow on ſlender and long foot- 
ſtalks at the tops of the branches and of the main- 
ſtalk : they are very large, and of a beauriful 
red: they are long, tubular, and narrow at the 
bottom. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is a native of America. The Europeans 
became acquainted with it about two hundred 
years ſince; and from that time the demand has 
been ſo great for the dryed leaves that it is one 


_of the principal articles of the traffick of that 


part of the world. 
C. Baubine calls it Nicotiana major latifolia. 
Others, ſimply, Nicotiana or Petum and Ta- 


bacum. 


2. Narrow-leaved Tobacco. 
Nicotiana anguſtifolia. 


The root is long, thick, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The talk is round, firm, erect, and four feet 
high, very little branched, and ſomewhat hairy. 

The leaves ſtand alternately, and have no foot- 
ſtalk, but in part encloſe the ſtalk at the baſe : 
they are very long and narrow : they are undi- 
vided at the edge, and ſharp pointed. 

The flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former, but in themſelves conſiderably large : 


they are of a faint red, long, tubular, and di- 
vided at the edge. 


The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 


merous. 

It is a native of America, as the other, and 
flowers, with it, in June and July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Nicotiana major anguſtifolia. 


3. Short-leaved Tobacco. 
Nicotiana folio hrevi. 
The root is long, thick, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, thick, hairy, and three feet 


The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are broader 
and ſhorter than thoſe of the common kind, and 
more hairy : they do not encloſe the ſtalk at the 
baſe, as thoſe do, but ſtand on pedicles, which 
are alſo hairy. 

The flowers ſtand upon long, ſlender footſtalks 
at the top of the ſtalk and branches, and they are 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, with a tinge of 

low. 

The ſced-veſſel is large, and the feeds are nu- 
merous. 
It is a native of South America, and flowers 
in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Nicotiana minor. 


; 


4. Dwarf Tobacco. 


The root is long, ſlender, ſimple, and fur- 
niſhed but with few fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, oblong, broad, and 
placed on footſtalks. 

r 
ſerrated at the edges, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and 
of a duſky green. 

The flowers are ſmall, but of a beautiful red: 
they ſtand on lender ſhort footſtalks rifing from 
the boſoms of the leaves. l 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is a native of South America, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Nicotiana minima. 


firſt kind has them in the greateſt degree. 

It is a rough and violent emetic taken internally. 

The freſh leaves are greatly recommended 
againſt pain. | 

The uſe of them, dried in form of tobacco for 
ſmoaking, and ſnuff for taking up the noſtrils, is 
grown uaive:ſal, It might either way be of great 


ſervice as a medicine when required; but the fre- 
quent taking of it in wantonneſs is unhealthful. 


. 
THORNAPPLE. 


STRAMONIU NM. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, tubular, deep, and folded in five parts at the rim: the 
ſeed-veſle] is of an oval figure, and contains two cells: the cup is oblong, tubular, bellied; 


marked with five ribs, and divided into five 


Linnæus places this among his pentandria monog ynia ; the threads in each flower being five, and the 


ſtyle riſing from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


He has, however, taken away the common received name framonium, and calls the genus datura. 


1. Common Thornapple. 
Stramonium vulgare. 


The root is long, large, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 


| 


The ſtalk is thick, firm, upright, of a pale 
green, and two foot and a half high. 


The leaves are large, broad, beautifully in- 
dented, and placed on firm footſtalks: they are 


of a lively green, ſharp- pointed, and broadeſt 
toward 


FETTTSH HE KH TI. 


td. 4... 


toward the baſe: they ſtand iregularly, and are 
of a firm texture. 

The flowers grow at the diviſions of the 
branches, and are very large, and of a ſnow 
white, long, tubular, and hollow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is of an oval figure, and of 
the bigneſs of a walnut: it is covered with ſhort, 

prickles. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 

Many inſects are fond of the fleſhy part of this 
ſeed · veſſel; ſo that, when it has hung ſome time 
on the plant, it is not uncommon to ſee it eaten 
away between the ſolid parts, which then re- 
maining entire, bleach in the air, and ſhew irs 
ſkeleton. ; 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of America, 
and flowers in Auguſt. + 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum ſativum fructu ſpi- 
noſo oblongo flere albo. Others, Stramonium, and 
Datura fructu ovato. 


2. Round Thornapple. 
Stramonium frutiu rotundo. 
The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpread- 


"The alk is round, firm, thick, and two feet 


The leaves are numerous, and of a ſtrong | 
, ſtand irregularly, and are of a beart-like | 


figure, only not indented : they are broadeſt at 
the baſe, and all the way ſmaller to the point, 
and they have long footſtalks: they are ſome- 
what waved, but not indented at the edges. 

The flowers riſe from. the boſoms of the leaves 


and at the inſertions of the branches, and they | 


are large, long, hollow, and white. 

The fruit is round, prickly, and of the bigneſs 
of a cheſnut. 
It is a native of Africa and Aſia, and flowers 
in Ju 

A it Solanum fructu par vo ſpinoſo 
rotundo longo fore. Others, Metel. 


„ DU 


| 


| 


3. Small-fryited Thornapple. 
Stramoniam fruTu minore. 


The root is large, divided, and ſpreading, 

The ſtalks are numerous, woody, firm, and 
four yards high: they are irregular in their 
growth, and very much branched. 

The leaves ſtand on long footſtalks, and are 
of a beautiful green : they are oblong, and very 
deeply divided into a kind of broad, ſharp- 
pointed ſegments. 

The flowers are numerous, large, and beauti- 
ful: they rife from the ſtalks near the ink rtions 
of the leaves, and have ſhort pedicles : they are 


| purpliſh on the outſide, white as ſnow within, 


and divided at the edge into ſegments, which ter- 
minate in a kind of tails. . 

The fruit is round, and of the bigneſs of a 
cobnut: it is ſometimes covered with light, — 
prickles, and ſometimes only rough on the fir 
face. The flower alſo is frequently double. 


It is a native of Egypt and ſome parts of the 
eaſt; and flowers in Autumn. 


C. Bauhine calls it Solanum fetidum ; fructu 


| /pinoſo rotundo ſemine pallido. 


The leaves have an ill ſmell 
are ſweet. 
Alpinus calls it Datura contrarena. Others, 
Datura, the name Linnzus gives the genus. 


but the flowers 


The ſeeds of the common thornapple, taken in- 
wardly, diſturb the brain, and bring on a kind 
of madneſs. 

Externally uſed, when freſh gathered and 
bruiſed, they are extolled greatly for the cure of 
the herpes. 

An ointment of the leaves is alſo cooling. 

The root, dryed and powdered, may be given 
as an opiate : five. or fix grains for a doſe. It 
_ alleviates pain, and procures reſt. 

The virtues of the plant are the ſame with 
thoſe of opium, but it has them in a more vio- 
. 


8 III. 


MOUNTAIN S ANI CI. E. 
co R TUS A 


TI flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, Chak Bulb way at the TAY and divided into five 


ſegments at the edge: the fruit is a fingle capſule, of an oblong, oval figure, pointed, and 
furrowed: che cup is very ſmall, but divided into five open ſegments, and remains with the 


ſeed · veſſel. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monog ynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
g five, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſimple. 


1. Alpine Cortuſa, 
Cortuſa alpina. 
The root is compoſed of numerous long and 
ſlender fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a thick cluſter: they are 
ſupported on long footſtalks, and are broad, 
- roundiſh, and deeply divided into ſegments, 


which are again ſerrated at their edges. 
N* 10. 


| 


| 


They are of a dark green- on the upper and 
under fide, and of an acrid taſte. 


Among theſe riſe ſeveral ſtalks, which are 
round, flender, rediſh, naked, and ſix inches 


| high: they are uſually rediſh toward the bot- 


tom, and pale at the top. | 
The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
beautiful ſtrong red: they grow in a tuft at the 


| top of the ſtalk, in the manner of the auricula 


Ce or 
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or cowſlip, ten or twelve together, on ſlender, 
long footſtalks, riſing from the ſame point at the 
top of the main ſtalk. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oblong, and furrowed length- 
wiſe; and the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sanicula montana latifolia 


% 


GW 8 


lacinata. The common writers, Curtuſa, and 
Cortuſa mathioli, Cluſius, Suniucla alpina. 


It is one of the famous wound-herbs of the 
Germans; but its virtues are not eftablified by 


| any known experience. 


* 


IV. 


BEARS EAR. 
AURICULA. 


flower conſiſts of a fingle petal, tubular in the lower part, and divided into five broad 
ſegments: the ſeed-veſſel is fingle and oblong, and the cup is very ſhort, and divided into 


five ſegments : the leaves are fleſhy. 
Linnzus places this among the 


„ the threads in the flower being five, and the 


pentandria monogynia 
rudiment of the capſule and its ſtyle fingle : but he denies it to be a particular genus. He conſiders 
it as a ſpecies of cowſlip. But from that genus it palpably differs in the ſhortneſs of the cup, and the 


fleſhy ſabſtance of the leaves. 


He thus takes away its uſual and received name auricula; a name we have introduced into our 


language, though we in general pronounce it ill : the proper of this bear 
el. Gere een preſerve the vod, n ä 


1. Common yellow Auricula. 


The root is compoſed of a great many thick | 


W 


The leaves riſe in a little cluſter er en cight 
together. 
They are broad, = VR of a whitiſh colour, 


lightly ſerrated at the edges, and of a thick, 


fleſhy ſubſtance. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, four or five inches 
high, and naked. 

The flowers are large, open, and 'beautiful : 
they ſtand in a little cluſter at the top of the 
ſtalk, each having its own ſeparate footſtalk. 
Their colour is yellow; but in this there is 
variety. In nature it is of all the degrees of yel- 
low, from the deepeſt to the paleſt, and to abſo- 
lute white ; and culture introduces variegations 
of many more kinds. 

It is a native of Switzerland, and other of the 
northern parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Sanicula Alpina lutea. J. 


Bauhine, Auricula urſi flore luteo. 

Many of the auriculas deſcribed as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies by authors, are no other than varieties of 
this plant riſing from culture: but Linnæus is 
raſh in making all thoſe we ſee of chart kind. 

There are three diſtinct and original ſpecies of 
this genus; from theſe three, culture has raiſed 
all that amazing and beautiful variety we ſee in 
_ gardens; but not from this one. 


2. Narrow-leaved' red Auricula. 
Aurjcula anguſtifolia flore rubente, 


The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 
ſlender fibres. 


The leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft ten or twelve to- 


_ gether, 7 have no footſtalks: they are long, 


| 1 duſt, ſnharp- pointed, and ſerrated 
at the edges. | 


The ſtalk is three inches high, thick, naked, 
round, and of a pale colour. 


The flowers ſtand in a cluſter at the top, and 


are large, 8 each has its ſepa- 


3 they ſtand very up- 
The ſeed - veſſel is oblong, and the ſeed mi- 


nute. 

It is a native of the Apennines. 1 have ſpeci- 
mens of it collected in its wild Rate there, which 
ſhew it a perfectly diſtin ſpecies; as is alſo the 
next to be deſcribed. There is no judging by 
what one ſees in gardens, where the accidents 
dccaſioning varieties are endleſs ; but in theſe col- 
lected wild there is no error. 

C. Bauhine calls this Sanicula Alpina anguſtifo- 
lia. J. Bauhine, Auricula uni anguſtifolia colore 
rubente. We, Red auricula. 


3. Round-leaved red Auricula. 
Auricula foliis ſubrotundis flore rubente. 


The root conliſts of a ſmall head, and a great 
multitude of fibres. 

The leaves are numerous and ere& : they 
ſtand on a kind of ſootſtalks; but thoſe are rather 
a continuation of the baſe of the leaf, than any 
thing regularly demanding that name : they are 
ſhort, broad, roundiſh, and of a pale green : 
they are obtuſe, and ſharply ſerrated, and of a 
thick, fleſhy ſubſtance. 

„The ſtalk rifes in the tentre, and is thick, 
firm, upright, naked, and about four inches 
hi 


The flowers are large, and of s benuciful red : 


they\ſtand in a tuft at the top of the ſtalk, each 


having its ſeparate and proper footſtalk. 
"The ſeed veſſel is oblong, - and the ſeed is 


narrow, of a deep green, more or leſs covered | ſmall, 
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It is a native of Germany and Switzerland, 
and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sanicula Alpina rotundifolia. 


4. Long-leaved Auricula. 
hericuls felis eblongis integerrimis. 

The root is a bunch of thick fibres, riſing from 
a ſmall oblong head. 

The leaves are numerous, and they riſe in a 
thick cluſter : they are long, narrow, ſharp- 

and undivided at the edges : they have 
no footſtalks : their colour is a bright gloſſy green 
on the upper-ſide, and paler underneath. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of the tufr, and is 
four inches high. 

The flowers grow in a ſmall tuft at the top ; 
often there are but two or three, rarely more than 
five : they are large, and irregularly divided into 
ſegments, which are deeply cut in, and pointed 
in the diviſions: the cup is tubulous and ob- 
tuſe. 

It is a native of Switzerland, and flowers in 
May. 

= Bauhine calls it Sanicula Alpina rubeſcens fo- 
lio non ſerrato. Others, Auricula longifolia. * 


In 


5. Dwarf Auricula. 
rien F 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a cluſter, and are very ſmall : 
they have no footſtalks, and they are of a very 
ſingular ſhape, narroweſt at the bottom, broadeſt 
at the top, and there deeply indented : the outer 
leaves of theſe little cluſters are ſmalleſt, and the 
inner ones longeſt and largeſt, and of the freſheſt 


green. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe; and are round, 
flender, ſhort, and very minute, like the reſt of 
the plant. 

The flowers are large, and very beautiful : 
they are of a ſnow-white ſometimes, and ſome- 
times they have a bluſh of rediſh. One com- 
monly ſtands on each ſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
very minute. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 
April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sanicula Alpina minima car- 


| nea. Others, Auricula uri minima. 


U 8 V. 


NAVELWORT. 
ANDROSACE. 
T* flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is tubular, and of an oval form in the lower part, 


and is divided into five ſegments at the edge. 


The ſeed - veſſel is a ſingle, round capſule, having only one cell, and opening at the top: the cup 


Linnæus 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. 


1. Great Navelwort. 


ia. Got dtc fo tos. 

The leaves riſe in a thick tuft ; and are large, 
oblong, and ſharply ſerrated : they have uo foot. 
talks; they are of a pale green; and they are 
ribbed lengrhwiſe, mats nate 3 ernma 
leaves. 

Ia the centre of this tuft riſe the talks : 
are numerous, weak, ſlender, naked, and about 
ſeven inches high : commonly of a pale green, 
but often purpliſh. 

The flowers are ſmall. and white : they ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks in little tufts, after the 
manner of thoſe of the coxflip or auricula, each 
. on its own long footſtalk. 

The bed weile follow, and are round and 


large. 

At the top of the ſtalk, where the-flower- Qalles 
riſe, there-is a: ſmall cluſter of little leaves, which 
may be called a general cup. | 

It is common in the corn-fields 42. 
and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mine — 


. major. Others, Androſace Mathioli major. 


is formed of one piece, pentangular, and divided into five 
this among the pentandria monogynia, the threads in the flower being five, and the 


they | 


rs, 


2. Hairy Navelwort. 
Androſace villoſa. 


The root is long, lender, tough, divided in- 
.to many parts, and covered with a blackiſh bark. 

The leaves riſe in round tufts : they are nume- 
rous, very ſmall, and oblong; they have no 
footitalks: their colour is a pale green, and they 
are-very hairy. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of theſe tufts of 
leaves, one uſually from each: they are ſmall, flen- 
der, hairy, weak, and about three inches high. 

There are no- leaves on theſe, except a few at 
| the top, which form a kind of general cup 
for the flowers. 

From the ſummit of the ſtalk, where the leaves 
grow, riſe alſo ten or a dozen ſhort pedicles, each 
ſupporting a ſingle flower: theſe are large for the 
bigneſs of the plant; and are either white, or of a 
beautiful pale red. | 

The ſeed · veſſel is large and round. 

It is a native of the Pyrenæan mountains, and 
flowers in ſpring. | 

Authors have not well known where to place it; 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum Alpinum hirſutum lac- 


| teo flore. J. Bauhine, Chamejaſme Alpina. Others, 


| Sedum Alpinum villoſum. 
I 3. Narrow- 
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| 4. Narrow-leaved Navelwort. The leaves riſe in lictle cluſters, and ſpread 
= 22705 themſelves in a round form: they are narrow, of 
un a deep green, ſmooth, and ſharp pointed: they 
The root is ſmall, long, divided, and furniſhed | are broadeſt at the baſe, where they adhere to the 
with a few fibres. top of the root; they thence grow ſmaller to the 


The leaves are long and narrow: they riſe in | Point, and they have no footſtalks : there riſe ſe- 
cluſters, ſeveral from one root; ſo that the fieſt | Yeral long ſhoots among theſe cluſters of leaves, 
appearance of the plant is a complicated tuft : | that lie on the ground, and take root as they 
they are of a pale green, ſmooth on the ſurface, | ſpread; and others that raiſe themſelves up- 
and undivided at the edges. wards. - 

The ſtalks riſe from the centre of theſe tufts, The 1 the 
and are 'weak, lender, and naked ; except that two or three inches : : XY Y 
they have ſometimes a little membrane, ſometimes * _ 
twoor more, juſt where the footſtalk of the flower The are fleſh 
ſprings. 

The flower is large and white; ſometimes there 
is one grows on a ſtalk, ſometimes there are more. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large and round, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of Au- 
ſtria, and — in ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum Alpinum gramineo fo- 


4. Sharp leaved Navelwort. 
Androſace folits acuminatis. 


The root is long, lender, fibrous, and black. | 


FTT 
MOUNTAIN BIND WE Ed. 
SOLDANETLTLA MONTANA. 


THE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is tubular at the bottom, and expanded and divided 
iato five deep, narrow, and, as it were, ragged ſegments at the edge. | 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and pointed, and the cup is divided into five ſegments. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria monog ynia ; the threads being five in each flower, and the 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. 

The generality of authors have joined it with the common ſoldanella; but it differs from that by 
obvious characters, and plainly is a plant of its own kind, and of a peculiar genus. * 

I have avoided the error of confounding it with the other, but have retained its antient name, that 
it may be known at once here. | 

Linaæus, ſtudying critical exactneſs more than utility, gives the name of ſaldanella to this plant 
alone; making the other a ſpecies of convokuulus ; and ſuch it properly is. While its diſtinct name was 
given to no other plant there could ariſe no error from that practice; but the ſtudent will not find 
in this herb the virtues recorded of ſo/danella : he is therefore to know this only with the addition 
of an epithet ; and is to underſtand ſtill, that the ſingle word ſoldanella belongs to the other; not to 
this plant. | | 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, | 


Mountain Bindweed. 


Soldanella. 

This is not the only plant called bindweed, four, 6 | 
which has not a winding ſtalk : the name was r — 
firſt given to ſome of the ſpecies that had; and in the manner of cowſlips. 
afterwards continued to ſuch as had not. The ſeed · veſſels are large and long, and the 
The root of this is long and furniſhed with | eds are ſmall and brown. | 
many fibres: it runs obliquely under the ſurface, | It is a native of the Pyrenæan mountains. 
and ſpreads greatly. 2 

The leaves riſe in a large cluſter, and ſtand on | Its virtues are not known. 
long, rediſh footſtalks : they are ſmall, roundiſh, | 
and ſmooth. 
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SOWB 


VII. 


READ. 


EFFECT IS Wu RIMI 
"Bower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, formed into a rounded tube at the bottom. and at the rim 


fan; 6 fs 


HH 


into five ſegments that turn upwards : the fruit is a ſingle ſeed-veſſel of a rounded 


reſembling a large berry, but opening into five parts at the top : the cup is 
and divided at the edge into five ſegments. 


Linneus places this among the pentandria mona mia; the threads in each flower being five, and 


the ſcyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


Mr. Ray, who is not exempt from errors, places it among the herbs bulbofs offines ; of which 


we ſhall ſpeak hereakrer ; bur the flowers and ſeed · veſſel refer it properly to the preſent claſs. 


t.. Ivy-leaved Sowbread. 
Cyclamen foliis heuer r. 


The root is a large, black, irregularly ſhaped 
imp, whize within, and furniſhed with nume- 
rous fibres. 
| The leaves ciſe in a conſiderable number, and 
ſtand on long, weak footſtalks. 

They are of an angulated form, not unlike 
ſome leaves of ivy, ſor in thoſe there is great 
variety ; they are heart · faſhioned at the baſe, 
— — irregularly ac the 
ſides ; and often are 
e 
blue. 

Ie d on a tende, naked ſtalk, about four 


or five inches in height, and has cada tap. oct 


aſpect from the 
a — — aaa thilded 
pedicle ; the upper part of the ſtalk, when the 


flower is fallen, turnintz in the manner of a cork 
ſcrew. 

It is a native of Germany and other 

and grows in the damp parts 
It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyclamen bederefolio. Lin- 
næus, Cyclamen corolla retroflexa. 

This author allows 1 ſingle ſpecies of 
the plant: but there are two others; the round- 
leaved and the narrow flowered being abſolutely 
different. Culture makes innumerable varieties 
from theſe three ſpecies, and the various kinds 
all riſe from one or other of them; but not all 
from this one, as that author imagines. 


foreſts. 


8 


Cyclamen rotundifolium. 

Fhe root is tuberous, large, and roundiſh 
black on the outſide, white within, and fur- 
niſhed with ſome long fibres. 

The leaves rife in little cluſters from different 
parts of it, and are ſupported by ſlender and 
weak footſtalks: they are of a roundiſh, or ra- 
ther oval figure ; broad'at the baſe, where they 
are a little heart faſhioned, and narrower to the 
point: of a deep green, ſpotted uſually with 
white, and purple underneath ; 4 
notched at the 
| z wank, ab; wait; | 
and four inches high. 

The flowers ſtand ſingly, one on each foot 


N® 10. 


of 


ſtalk, and they are large, and of a beautiful red : 
they have a pleaſant ſmell. 

The ſegments of this flower are broader and 
ſhorter than in the other ſpecies, and ſhew it to 
be eſſentially different. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and roundiſh. 

It is frequent in the damp foreſts of Switzer- 
land. and flowers in September. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyclamen orbiculato folio in- 
ferne purpuraſcente. Others, Cyclamen rotundi- 
folium autumnale. 


3. Slender-flowered Sowbread. 
| Cyclamen floribus anguſtis. 


The root is large and tuberous, black on the 
ſurface, white within, and hung with many 


The leaves ſtand on long, flender footſtalks, 
and they are large and angulated : they are of a 
deep green on the upper ſide, but frequently 
diſtinguiſhed by white ſpots and white edges, 
and red underneath. 

The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers are long, 
weak, and rediſh: they are naked, and only one 
flower ſtands on each. 

This is large, and of a beautiful pale red: 
the ſegments turn up as in the other kinds; bur 
they are much narrower ; and the flower, though 
equal in length, is vaſtly ſlenderer than in either 
of them. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmaller than in the others, 
and round. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in ſpring, 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyclamen folio anguloſo. J. 
| Bauhine, Cyclamen flore rubro graciliore vernum. 

The two other ſpecics are properly autumnal ; 
they flower toward the end of ſummer, at which 
time there are no leaves on the plant. When 
the flowers are faded the leaves appear, and re- 
main green all wintcr : they dic off ia May, and 
nothing is then ſeen till autumn. 


| They all agree in virtues, being gently purga- 
tive. | 

or ws dryed and powdered, is beſt for this 
1 z and the doſc is five and twenty grains. 

t is good in the jaundice and all obſtructions of 
the viſcera. 

The freſh juice of the leaves is excellent againſt 
inflammations of the eyes. It is alſo good in 


the piles. 
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AZ ALEXA. 
413 141L EA. 
* HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is long, tubular, and divided; into fs enn at 


the edge: the fruit is a ſingle capſule, of a round figure, containing five cells ; ang rhe cup is 
ſmall, coloured, formed of one piece, and divided into five ſegments. 


L innæus places this among the pentandria monog ynis; each dene having) fv 


Kyle from the rudiment of the fruit being ſingle. 


Authors have been perplexed where to put the ſeveral plants belonging 20. this * 
called them ciſtus s; but the difference is very obvious, 9 r | 


genus being of another claſs. 


1. Procumbent Azalea. 
Azalea procumbens. 


The root is long and ſpreading, divided into 


many parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ſhoots are numerous, and ſpread every 
way upon the ground into a very large and thick 
tuft. 


To. ths as ac. a a. 


dark coloured rind, tough, thin, and four or 
five inches long, ſometimes much more. 


The leaves are very numerous and very ſmall : 


they are of a dark green, and they ſtand in pairs: 
they are oblong, lender, and ſharp-pointed. 
The flowers grow at the tops of the branches, 


two, three, or more together: they are large, 
and of a beautiful red. 


The ſeed - veſſel is large, and contains many 


— 
and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Chamæciſtus ſcrpyllifolia fla- 


ribus coccineis. Others, (us ſerpyllifolia : but the | 


leaves are narrower than to be properly expreſſed 
by that name. 


. 


L EA DW OR r. 
P LU M B 4 C 0. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle peral, which is tubular in the lower part, narrower 
T than near the bottom, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. toward the neck 


The fruit is a ſingle capſule, of a rude and imperfe&t form, 
Pay" of one piece, and is pentangular, rough on the ſurface, and divided i into ive ſegments at 


the rim. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monog ynia; the flower 


from the rudiment of the capſule being ſingle. 


1. Common Leadwort. 
Plumbago vulgaris. 
The root is long, large, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 
The firſt leaves riſe in a thick, ſmall tuft, and 


are of a deep green, broad, ſomewhat oval in 


ſhape, and without footſtalks. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of the tuft, and 
are round, firm, upright, very much branched, 
and two feet high: they are uſually of a deep 
purpliſh colour, often blackiſh. 


VIII 


m0! ni „rot 


threads, and the 


3 


2. Clammy. Azalea: : 
. Azalea viſcaſs. | 
The root is woody ant ſpreatiing. -: 
The en gere ad ogh, wand, 


and covered with a grey rind. 
pinnated : each confiſty of three or. mote pairs of 
large, oval pinie, with an odd leaf much larger 
than either at the end : they —— 


' The flowers ſtand in hae cluſters as de topy 
of the branches, eight or ten together: they are 
long, oy kg 4 beautiful, and have z 
n . 
e 


It is a native of Virginia, where i is common 
in the woods. ; 

Plukener calls it Cifus Virginians fore * 
perichmeni. 


We 


1 >:-IX; 


containing only one ſeed: the cup is 
having bre chreas, ad de fl 


The leaves ſtand i on them, - 
ſemble Janes fad mg 828 
and oval toward the end, but with a narrow and 
long baſe : they have no footſtalks, but encloſe 
the main ſtalk at the bottom... 

From the boſom of every leaf riſes 4 branch, 
and on the tops of theſe ſtand the flowers : they 
are numerous, moderately large, and purple: 
they are paler at firſt, and grow of -a deeper 
FEE 


they fade. 
The ſeed - veſſel is a chin kin, or lie more, 
encloſing 


. —— 


The 4 BAR VERNE * N > — IP 1 


Ace dhe dee a ignes en born | ar the beg, LE ALE at the baſe, and 


It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Ny. SS - BY 7x "rm; vpcinhs,” and two 
C. Bauhine calls it Lepidium dentillaria diftum: | foot high. 


Others, Plumbago Plinii. The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and re- 


"7 | 17 | ſerable thoſe from the root: the lower ones have 
2. Heart-leaved Leadwort. © © | confiderable foorſtalks; thoſe on the upper part 


Ff. cordatis. 4 2: 4 | of rhe ſtalk and branches have none. 
The flowers are very beautiful, large, and 
rern ſhow white. 


brown, tough, and hot to the taſte; filling the n che fruit is and 
mouth. wich ountet wheti chewed, in the manner | long 


of pyrethrum. is a native of Cylon, bur grows hey d 
gardens. 


The 6r& leaves arc.large,: and of a deep: green, | our 
they riſe cight or ten together: they have long Commelin calls i it 8 Indica ſpicuts ocy» 
8 12 way enn raditewrente. 


* It TIT + x 


* 


aii 
69 - a 


As ha 4,5 Be * 
wot © e ging e hav. Leeni 4 
Lan bas „un 2 e 


J 

V 

divided qnte ſive broad ſegments : the fruit is a ſingle capſule, of an oval figure, but with three 
ridges, and contains three cells : er N of a ſingle piece, marked wich ten ridges, and 
divided into five ſegments.,. 

We have — ame for this grows. 

ic among the eee me-, the threas in each lower being five and the 

Tp mapge the capſule ſingle. 
This author takes ye OR ene 6 po pete any 


* OED. 


EY Wen b ee wel fn, d f 0 
Lin n and about ſix inches high. 


"yy leaves ſtand in pairs upon itz they are 
n very ſmall, and not numerous: they are of a 


* The firſt leaves riſe in a very thick tak: 1-thep a y green, and hairy, and generally droop , 
are long, narrow, and of a duſky green: they | they are narrow, oblong, and have no footftalks. 
have od ſobſtallts, and are aclictle hair. | From the boſoms of theſe riſe young ſhoots, 
The ftaſks: riſe in the centre, and they ate | which have the ſame kind of leaves on them, 
wund, firm, numerous, and. à foot high: they | bur in a greater number; as have alſo thoſe which 
arg; very "little btanched, and are of 2 brown co- firſt come up, and which trail on the 
lour, and a. lie hairx. The flowers are large-and very beautiful: they 

"Ihe hs find in peice, end have ne b e 
ſtalks: they are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, | generally riſe oppoſite to one another. 3 
hairy, not at all divided at the edges, and of a The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
beautiful green. merous. 

The flowers ſtand in a tuft, at the top of the | It is a native of Virginia. 
ſtalks, and are large, and of z pale red, ſome- Pſakenet calls it Lychnidee blattarie accedens 
times of a deeper, and ſometimes White: the Virginiana minor repens, birſutis camphorate foliis. 


cups are woolly. Linnaeus, Phlox foliis ſubulatis hirſutis, floribus 
. large, and the ſeeds are nu- oppaſitis. 

merous. 

; Ir. is frequent in Virginia, and flowers in July. 


TY 
31: 
Lk þ 


| 
Ray calls id Lychnoides marilandica calycukis | 
lanuginofis follis anguſtis ecutis. . Plukenet, Leh I | 
nidea umbellifera blattarie accedens Virginiana major The root is long, lender, creeping, and full 
repens pſendeniclanthis folim pulofis flore prntapeta- of fibres. 

* | The m is sed made; of a pale 


Sreen, 

I | branched, nor at all hairy, and five inches high. 

2. Small-leaved Lychaides. | The leaves are very numerous, and of a pale 

mo e 0 ſobis 7 en 5d," green: they ſtand in pairs, and are extremely 


10 20 2 I || narrow; but they are broadeſt at the baſe where 

\ The: roge-is. = fender, ang full of fibres. they adhere to the ſtalk, and ſmaller all the way 

"The ſhoots that ſprout from it lie upon to, the pęint. 

the ground, and take rens in numerous places . The flowers ar lags, and lind gly at the 
E130 | | tops 


— @« © 
eq * GG 


194 — 81 TI 8, 


pe of the branches: 22 are of a beauriful fleſh 
colout; Toftietimes deeper and ſometimes white. 
The ſeed-veſſ is ſill, and the ſeed mike. 
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GUINEA PEPPER: » 
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TT conſiſts of which 
IE tower confits of ne e. 
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is tubular at the battom,- divided or fre pointe 


The fruit is a large capſule, formedod a tick, colour, rnd and cones numerous feds i 


two cells. 


Tha gap is formed of « flngle plete divided into five ſegments, — o# © 
among the pentandria monog ynia ; the threads being five in every flower, and 


Linnzus places this 
the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


* 


2 * ui ö 


* 


He calls his 1117 ſes ſhaze and texture ber the contrary. 


1. Common Guinea Pepper. 
Capficum vulgare. 
The root is compoſed of a great many thick 


— —— thick, ſtriated, very much 
branched, and a foot and half high, 


The leaves are numerous, and of a very beau- 


tiful green: 28 and) have hag 
ſootſtalks. They are : broadeſt at the baſe, 
ſmaller to the 'point, not at all ſerrated at 
the edges. 
. his and whine: they ſtand in 
the diviſions of the branches. 
The fruit is large, long, and green, at firſt, 
but when ripe, of a beautiful red. Its high colour 
and ſmooth ſurface give it the appearance of po- 
fiſhed coral. 
' Ir is a native of Africa and of Sourh Ainerica; | 
and owes in July. 


rege ic Pr indium e 


| 2. Small fruired Guinea Pepper 
Capſicum frufiu parvo. 


The r e of 5 great dads 
long and thick fibres. 


1 


The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and a foot 
| Ga and is ace mack hence. 
| \The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
larly: they are large, and of a deep green: they 
| fant on long forks, and ave deen town 
the middle, and terminate in a'ſhivyp'poine. 
Te een art l ad a e WAG 
they do not riſe ſingly from the diwifbns f "ths 
— — 
A the ſides of the mainftallt,” ſupported 
Lu amor drones ry ag 


0 — it is not bigger than a 
cherry ; and, when ripe, it is of the ſame fine 
E 

It is a native of Africa, 8 June. 
The fut ie ber to the taſte, bur not fo violedrly 
[45 that of the ocher k, 


p 823 

The fruitof de tommes kind is ede Gre 

_ when dryed and powdered, it makes-whit we call 

Cayan pepper. That of the laſt deſcribed ſpecies 

is more eſteemed in Africa than the other ;; _ 
e EC COINS | 


| 2 


* 
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— cut nod which is firms lhas' a Shark tad inks Hamada; ee I 
ſegments at the rim: the fruit is @ ſhort capſule, containing two cells, and 


Tun 


into five broad 


my 


— — which is of a fingle piece, ——_ . 
®Linazzus places . monogynis 3 the-threads in; each flower being Give, and 


the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. . 


Others have called theſe plants ſpecies of campanula, but wrongly. 


—— 
Roella ſpinoſa. 
The root is long, fibrous, and of bes 
colour. 


| 93 

| firm, tolerably erect, and eight ot ten inches 

| digh ; ſomerimes they will grow” codliderably 

larger. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are finall, 
lender, 
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ſlender, and hairy: the whole a them, | The ſeed-veſſel is very ſhort, and the cup con- 
at a diſtance, is not unlike that of ſome of the | tinues on it enlarged. 
kinds of heath in their young ſhoots ; but, when It is a native of Africa, and principally abour 
handled, they are prickly. the ſea coaſt, | | 
The flowers are large and very beautiful: they | in 
ſtand ſingly on the tops of the branches, and are | flore violaces. 
of a pale purple, ſometimes of a deep violet co- 
lour, and ſometimes almoſt white. It virtues are not known. 


SP 3 Xn 5 206 
FLOWERING REED. 
CANNACORUS. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is divided into fix parts irregu'arly diſpoſed : the fruit 
is a ſingle capſule, which is large, rough, and contains three cells: the cup is compoſed of 
three leaves, which are ſmall, coloured, and permanent. 
Linnæus places this genus among his monandria monog ynia; there being only a ſingle filament or 
thread in each flower, and the rudiment of the capſule being alſo ſingle. 
He reduces the old name cannacorus to a ſhorter, calling it canna. 


Broad-leaved Flowering Reed. | The flowers are large, and of a beautiful red; 


atifalius. long, and very ſingular in their ſtructure : they 
: | are divided to the baſe, the ſegments adhering 
The root is tuberous, and of an irregular fi to one another only there; and theſe are irregu- 


gure, full of thick parts, and of long and large | lar in form, as well as diſpoſition : three of them 
fibres. ſtand outward, and are ere&t and ſhorter ; the 
The firſt leaves are very large, long, and | other three ſtand inward, and are longer; and of 


A 
A 
| 
f 
: 
i 


theſe, two are erect and one is reflex. 

on hollow footſtalks : they are pvinted at the The ſeed - veſſel is large, and very rough an 

end, and waved at the edges. the ſurface; and the ſeeds are large and few. 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and three It is a native of Aſia and Africa, and of the 

or four feet high, and is covered the greateſt part warmer parts of America; and flowers in June. 

of the way up, by the ſcabbards of the leaves. C. Bauhine calls it Arundo indica latifolia. O- 


like thoſe from the root, —_ A WES. 


may appear, to thoſe who are unacquainted with the praftice of phyſick, that the virtues 
attributed to plants in this work are too few ; and the detail too ſhort on that bead. 

To abviate this objeftion, it will be proper once to obſerve, that the error of moſt books 
written on this ſußject᷑ is aſeribing too much to moſt plants. Whoever ſhall turn over the writ- 
ings of Gerard and Parkinſon, in this view, will ſee that almoſt every berb is ſaid to be à cure 
for almoſt every diſeaſe ; and the ſame fault runs through moſt others, in a greater or leſſer 
degree. | | ; 


Hence, the young phyſician, unable to judge what be is to regard, and what neglect, has in a 
manner rejected all: becauſe too much has been written of the virtues of plants, too little is be- 
lieved. From this, chemical medicines, made principally from minerals, have come ſo generally 
into uſe, and the galenical, obtained moſtly from plants, have been and are ſo much neglected. 

To remedy this evil, the utmoſt care has been taken, throughout the courſe of the preſent work, 
to diftinguiſh the real from the imaginary virtues of plants : the former have been carefully 
preſerved; and the latter rejected. | 

For this reaſon the catalogues of virtues will appear ſhorter in this than in other books of a 
like kind; but, it is apprehended, it will therefore be more uſeful. 

This is a point that has demanded the author”s principal attention ; and deſerves that of every 
writer more than any other part in a work on this ſubjef# : the reft is amuſement, but in this 
the bealths and lives of mankind are concerned. 


The END of te FOURTH CLASS. 
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Plants whoſe flower confiſts of a s1nGLs reTAL of an irregular form, and 


whoſe ſeeds are contained in a SINGLE CAPSULE, 


15, ke the peeing © cla prey and ori ae ge ns from 
all others: yet, Linnæus, who has for ſome years led the botanical ſtudents 


his fancy, has diſpoſed the plants of which it conſiſts i= veriens- — cad 08 
his works: ſome of them are ſeparated from others by eleven intermediate claſſes, and by almoſt fix 
hundred genera. 

They all perfectly agree in thoſe two eſſential and obvious characters, that the flower conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, and the ſeeds are encloſed in a ſingle capſule. 

They differ from thoſe of the laſt claſs in that the flower is of an irregular form. As in thoſe it 

is plain and regular: in theſe it is, for the moſt part, of the labiated kind, or of a form neatly 

hing to that ſtructure. 

Mr. Ray faw this diſtinction between the plants of the preſent, and thoſe of the preceding claſs, 
but he has arranged them only under two diviſions of the ſame claſs, making them eſſentially agree: 
this is a practice not liable to the cenſure of error; though the keeping them diſtin is much more 
uſeful. 

Though the flowers in the plants of this claſs agree, in a great meaſure, with thoſe of the labiated 
kind, yet the diſtinction is very great in the diſpoſition of the ſeeds : theſe in the labiated plants, properly 
ſocalled, ſtand naked in the cup of the flower; and in thoſe of this genus they have a regular capſule. 

This is a ſufficient diſtinction in nature; yet, Linnæus, who does not regard either the ſhape of 
the flower or condition of the ſeeds as a claſſical character, but builds that diviſion upon the num- 
ber and diſpoſition of the filaments or threads in the flower, places the greater part of theſe plants in 
the ſame claſs with the labiated kind ; as the linaria, pedicularis, and the reſt ; and makes their 
having a capſule for the ſeeds only a ſubordinate diſtinction, as Mr. Ray does the peculiar ſhape 
of the flower: others of them, as the pinguicula and Jentibularia, he places among his diandrisz and 
the gladiolus lacuſtris, ſeparately from all the reſt, among his Hugengia monogamia. 


I ſave the ftudent the labour of turning to different parts of a work to ſeek for plants of the 

ſame kind ; and ſhall keep them together in bis memory, by placing them togerher in the plates. 

The intent of this work is to render the ſtudy of plants familiar, As none will be ſuppoſed to 

underſtand the ſcience, while the preſent faſhion laſts, who is not able to converſe upon it in the 

language of Linnæus, I ſhall occafionally explain his terms: and as none has perplexed the 

ſtudy ſo much by a new method as this author, I ſhall teach the reader at once to underſtand ir, and 
it. | 
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Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


&@ SS 6-6-5 
BUTTERWORT. 
PINGUICUL 4 


flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, formed into two lips and a long ſpur : the upper lip is 
divided into four ſegments, the lower into two, and the ſpur runs out behind : the cup re- 
ſembles the diviſions of the flower, and remains with the ſeed - veſſel: this is a ſingle capſule, of an 
oval form, but compreſſed at the top. 
Linnæus places this among the dyandria monogyms ; the threads in the flower being two, and the 
rudiment of the ſeed · veſſel and its filament or ſtyle ſingle. 
From this number of the threads he places pinguicula in the ſame genus with the jaſmine, olive, and 
Mac, ſeparating it from the pedicularis, becauſe that has four, two longer and two ſhorter ; which, 
with the others, he therefore joins to other unlike plants. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


t. Common Butterwort. their colour is a pale green, and they have red 
i ts. veins: they are thin, and, as it were, naked. 
* The ſtalks are lender, about three inches high, 
The root conſiſts of numerous thick fibres, | and quite ſingle or undivided. 
riſing from a longiſh head, and ſpreading irregu- One flower ſtands on the top of each, and 


larly under the ſurface. this is ſmall, and of a pale red, or white : the 
The leaves are numerous, and riſe in a thick | ſpur in this is thicker and ſhorter than in the 
cluſter. common kind. 


"They have no footſtalks : they are broadeſt at | The ſeed-veſlel is ſmall, ind the ſeeds are very 
the bottom, undivided at the edge, and ſharp at | minute, and of a duſky colour. 
the. point : their colour is a pale yellowiſh green, It is frequent in Cornwal and our other weſtern 
and they are of a fleſhy ſubſtance. | counties on bogs ; elſewhere it is rare. 
The ſtalks riſe in the centre, four or five to- It flowers in May. 
Merret calls it Pinguicula minima flore albo ; that 
| They ave flender, naked, and undivided : each | is, butterwort with a white flower ; but the 
ſupports a ſingle flower. more uſual colour is red. Ray calls it Pinguicula 
This is large, and very beautiful: ic reſembles, | fore minore car neo. 
in ſome degree, a violet: its colour is a pale | | 
purple, pale red, or white; for there are all theſe The common butterwort has conſiderable virtues 
variations frequent, and it has a long ſpur. both inwardly and outwardly; but they are not 
The ſeed-veſſel is large, oval, compreſſed at | much known out of the places where it grows, 
the end, and without any diviſion within. The | becauſe it can neither be well kept in our gardens 
ſeeds are numerous and very ſmall. nor brought freſh to our markets. 
| ic is frequent in the north of England upon The whole plant, bruiſed wich whice wine, and 
boggy ground, and flowers in June. the juice, expreſſed, and taken thick as it comes 
C. Bauhine calls it Saxiculs montane flore cal- | from ſqueezing, is a rough but uſeful medicine 
cri donaro. Others, Pinguicula vulgaris. in 


dropſies. 
A ſyrup made of the juice has the ſame virtue, 


15 
1 


. but in a milder degree. | It is a good purge, and 
| Pinguicula minor operates alſo by urine. 

: The people of Yorkſhire make an ointment of 

The root is compoſed of a great cluſter of | the leaves and hogs-lard, with which they dreſs 

fibres, which have no other head than the baſe of | chaps and injuries in their cows udders : this has 

the leaves: they are very flender, black, long, led them to uſe it for hurts and ſores upon them- 


and run perpendicularly. ſelves; and it ſtands, upon experienced report, 
The lraves are numerous, oblong, and lie | an excellent vulnerary. 
ſpread upon the ground. | Thoſe to whom we owe the knowledge of it 


are narrow toward the baſe, broadeſt | thence called the plant Yorkfire ſaxicle. 
near the middle, and ſmall again at the point: 4 
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DIVISION HI. FOREIGN SPECIES. 
Buttervort vith a ſhort ſpur. | The ſtalks are flender, naked, and three inches 
W The fewer nd frghy, ene en e end 


The root conſiſts of numerous fibres, riſing | they are ſmall and white, and have a very ſhort 
from a ſmall head : they are rediſh, thick, and | ſpur | 


irregular, and ſpread under the ſurface. The ſeed veſſel is oval and large. 
The leaves riſe in a thick cluſter, ten or twelve It is frequent on the mountains in Germany, 
together and flowers in June. 


They are long, and have no footſtalks : they Ray calls it Pinguicula flore allo minore calcari 
are broadeſt near the baſe, narrower at the point, | breviſſimo. 
and of a pale green colour and fleſhy ſubſtance. 


JF II. 
TOA DF LAX. 
LINARI 4A. 


TAE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and has a labiated aſpect: it is formed into an oblong tube, 

with a ſpur and a pair of lips, the ſpace ſhut berween them. The upper lip is divided into 
two and turned back at the ſides: the lower lip is divided into three parts, and is obtuſe ; and 
the piece which ſhuts up the ſpace between the lips, and may be called the palate, is convex: this 
riſes from the lower lip. The cup is formed of a fingle leaf divided into five ſegments, and re- 
mains when the flower is fallen. The ſced - veſſel is roundiſh, plain, and, when ripe, divided in a 
regular manner. 

Linnæus places this among his didynamia angioſpermia; ſeparating it eleven claſſes from the pin- 
guicula, to which it is fo evidently allied. 

That plant; becauſe there are only two threads in each flower, he places among the diandria. 
This has its rank with the didynamia ; becauſe it has in each flower four threads, two of which 
are longer, and two ſhorter : it comes under the diſtinction of anigioſpermia, becauſe its ſeeds are 
contained in a capſule; thoſe of the other diviſion of that claſs ſtanding naked in the cup. 

Linnæus does not allow /inaria to conſtitute a diſtinct genus in this claſs; but, taking away the 
antient and received name, he makes it a ſpecies of antirrbinum, calling all the kinds of toadflax 
ſpecies of ſuapdragon. 

Antirrbinum and linaria agree, indeed, as plants of the ſame claſs ; each having a flower conſiſting 
y of a ſingle petal ; each a capſule for the ſeeds, and each, to follow this moſt ingenious author's more 
minute reſearches, four threads; two longer, and two ſhorter. 

This brings them all into the fame claſs ; but there is diſtinction enough between them to keep 
them in ſeparate genera; and this is the more needful to be obſerved, becauſe the ſpecies of each are 
numerous, and the joining them all under one generical name would create difficulty, if it did not 
introduce contuſion. 

The difference between toadflax and ſnapdragon is this: the flower of toadflax has a long and ſharp 
ſpur, and the capſule of the ſeeds is plain, regular in ſhape, and divides regularly when ripe ; on 
the contrary, the flower of ſnapdragon has no ſpur, and the capſule is irregularly and fingularly 
conſtructed at the bottom, and opens unequally. 

This is a very ſufficient diſtinction of the genera : Linnæus knew this, for he has mentioned it; 
and if he had not, there would be no doubt of his having obſerved it; becauſe no author has ex- 
amined the ſtructure of flowers ſo accurately, or underſtood their ſeveral parts ſo well. His faults 
are not thoſe of omiſſion : his misfortune, and that of the world, has been that, having formed a 
ſyſtem, which did him credit by its novelty, he would not depart from it in favour of even his o. 
obſervations. | | 

This author has not only thus joined the linaria and antirrbinum in one genus, but 
under the ſame character and name alſo, the cymbalaria and elatine; plants which we ſhall ſhew in the 
ſucceeding genera to be ſufficiently diſtin, and well entitled to their ſeparate names. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


{ 1. Common Toadflax. The firſt leaves are ſmall, ſlender, pointed, 
ac : and of a yellowiſh'green : the ſtalk ſoon grows 
Linaria vulgaris. . | theſe, and they i lately fade. 
The root is long, ſlender, whitiſh, hard, and The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and two 
furniſhed with a few fibres. | foot high. | 
| It 
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: are narrow, undivided at the 
222 — 

Their colour is a pale bluiſh green. 

The flowers are large, numerous, and beauti- 
ful: they ſtand in a kind of ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks, and are in general of a very pale and 
very beautiful yellow, with a deeper, or orange 

in ſome parts. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and round: the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 

It is common on dry banks, and flowers in 

une. 
; C. Bauhine calls it Linaria vulgaris lutea flore 
majore. Others, Linaria vulgaris. 

Our common people, from the mixture of a 
very pale and deep yellow, call it Butter and eggs. 


2. Blue, ſweet Toadflax. 
Linaria cærulea odorata. 


The root is long, ſlender, hard, whitiſh, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and a foot and half 
high: they are round, lender, upright, and 
rarely divided into branches. 

The leaves are very numerous, and they ſtand 
thick and cloſe upon the ſtalk : they are of a 
pale green, very narrow, and have no foot- 
ſtalks. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are of a beautiful pale blur, and ſtriated. 

The ſeed- veſſels are large and rounded, 

It is found in Cornwal and Devonſhire ; and 
flowers in July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria capillaces folio erecta, 
fore odoro. J. Bauhine, Linaria odorats mons 
peſſulana. 


3. Short-leaved Toadflax. 


1 
The root is long, ſlender, woody, and divided, 
and is hung with a few fibres. 


The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft, and are 
oblong, ſomewhat broad, and of a pale green : 
they have no footſtalks, and when the ſtalk riſes 
they quickly fade away. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, a foot and half 
high, ſeldom branched, though uſually there riſc 
a few ſhoots from the boſoms of the leaves near 
the top. 

The leaves are numerous, and of the ſhape of 
thoſe of the common toadſlax, but ſhorter : they 
have no footſtalks : their colour is a pale green : 
they are undivided at the edges, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a fleſhy ſubſtance. 

The flowers ſtand in a kind of ſpikes at the 
top of the ſtalks and branches, .and they are of 
a beautiful pale blue. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall and brown. 

It is found in Surry and ſome of the adjacent 
counties, in cornfields, and barren paſtures, and 
on walls: it flowers in July. 

Robinus calls it Linaria ofyris flore cinericeo ; 
bur the flower is properly of a pale blue, ger 
aſh-coloured. 


4. Small, red Toadflax. 
Linaria parva rubeſcens. 
The root is ſmall, woody, divided, and 


| ſpreading. . 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, round, up- 
right, and very much branched : they are cight 
inches high, and of a pale green. 

The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
larly: they are narrow, long, and of a duſky 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and ſeparately on other parts of the plant, riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves : they are fmali, 
and of a pale red. 

The ſeed-vefſel is round, and the fecds are 
ſmall. 

It is common in our cornfields, and flowers in 
June. 

Ray calls it Linaria antirrbinum dicta; diſtin- 
guiſhing it from the antirrbinums, with which 
others had joined it, from the ſhape and ſtructure 
of the flower and ſeed · veſſel. C. Bauhine calls it 
Antirrbinum arvenſe minus. Others, Antirrbinum 
arvenſe minimum : this is the more improper, as 
we have wild alſo in our cornfields a ſpecies of 
ſnapdragon, properly ſo called. 


The common toadflax is a plant poſſeſſed of 
virtues too much neglected. It his its uſes both 


inwardly and outwardly, and in both kinds very 
worthy of no..ce. 

The whole freſh herb boiled in ale is a coun- 
try purge ; it operates briſkly, and alſo promotes 
urine. 

The freſh herb bruiſed, with ſome white wine» 
is a ſtronger purge, and ſometimes works alſo by 
vomit, 

An infufion of the whole herb, root and all, 
juſt before it gets into flower, works very power- 
fully by urine. | 

In either of theſe forms it is excellent againſt 
dropſies: in the beginning of that diſeaſe the i 
fuſion is the beſt method of giving itz when 
is more advanced the country decoction in ale is 
proper; and when the diſeaſe is violent, and the 
conſtitution can bear it, the expreſſed juice, in the 
manner we have named, with white wine, is beſt 
of all. 

The juice of the leaves is excellent againſt in- 
flammations of the eyes. We owe this to Tra- 
gus, who reports it as confirmed from his own 
lang experience; and trials ſince made ſhew it was 
true. 


The juice is alſo excellent for cleanſing old 


| ulcers. 


A decoction, or ſtrong infuſion of the tops, 
taken morning and evening, cures the jaundice. 
An ointment or pultice, made with the leaves 
of common toadflax, is excellent in the piles. 
The ſeveral other ſpecies of toadflax, Engliſh 
and foreign, poſſeſs the ſame virtues, though 
moſt of them in a leſſer degree. The antirrbina 
of ſome ſpecies have very different qualities, a 
ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould be kept as na- 
ture has diſpoſed them, diſtinct, and under ſe- 
parate names. 
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DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Yellow, trifoliate Toadflax. 
Linaria trifcliata flava. - 


The root is long, flender, whitiſh, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, numerous, 
and a foot and half high: they-are of a pale yel- 
lowilh green, and uſually run up ſingle, without 
any diviſions into branches. 

The leaves are numerous, broad, ſhort, of a 
duſky green, and they have no footſtalks. 

They grow irregularly, but moſt frequently 
three from one place : from this it obtained the 
name of trifoliate toadflax ; but tho" moſt of the 
leaves grow in this manner : there are frequently 
ſome that ſtand in pairs, and commonly a good 
number that grow ſingly toward the top of the 
ſtalk. 

The flowers are large and beautiful: they are 
of a mixt yeliow, and have long, ſharp ſpurs. 

The ſeed-veſſel is round, and the ſeed is 
blackiſh. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria triphyllos minor lu- 
tea. Others, from Cluſius, Linares valentina. 


2. Four-leaved Toadflax. 
” Litaria quadrifolia. 


The root is ſmall, long, whitiſh, and divided : 
it has many fibres, and partly by them, partly 
by its own diviſions, ſpreads a great way under 
the ſurface. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſtender, weak, and 
a foot long. 

They lie in part upon the ground, andin part raiſe 
themſelves, but feebly and in an irregular manner. 

The leaves are numerous, and placed with 
great regularity : four riſe from the ſame ſpot all 


the way up the ſtalk, and theſe ſeveral fours are | 


kept at pretty large diſtances. 

The leaves are ſeparately longiſh, narrow, un- 
divided at the edges, ſharp at the points, without 
foorſtalks, and of a pale green. 

'The flowers are large and of a pale yellow, 
and they ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalks. 

The ſerd - veſſel is large and rounded; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
and ſpreads at random over a great deal of their 
dry, barren grounds. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria quadrifolia lutea. 
Columna, Linaria tetraphylla lutea miner. We, 
Four-leaved toadflax. 


3 
3. Low, purple Toadflax. 
Linaria purpurea procumbens. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of thick, 


regular, white, and woody fibres: they riſe 
from a ſmall head, and ſpread themſelves far un- 
der the ſurface. 

The ſtalks are very numerous, twenty or more 
riſing from the ſame head of the root : they are 
round, flender, weak, and of a pale colour: 


they lie ſpread upon the ground about a third 
part of their length, and riſe irregularly up the 
reſt, 

The leaves are very ſmall, and very numerous: 
they ſtand thick, and perfectly irregularly upon 
the ſtalks, and are of a bluiſh green : they have 
no footſtalks, and they are undivided at the 
edges, narrow, aud pointed at the ends. 

The flowers ſtand in long and thick ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches, and are of 
a deep purple : they are ſmall, bur very pretty; 
ſometimes they are paler and reder, ſometimes 
perfectly blue ; but their moit conſtant and natu- 
ral colour is purple. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
very ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Spain and of ſome parts of 
Germany; and flowers in Auguſt. It is moſtly 
found on hills near ſprings. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria cerulea repens. O- 


thers, Linaria purpurea, and Ofyris Purpuro cæ- 
rulea repens. 


ng 


4. Stellated Toadflax. 
Stellatis foltis ftellatis. 


The root is very ſlender, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with ſmall fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, and of a pale 
green, ſometimes rediſh : they ſtand but weakly 
upright, and ſeldom are ſtrait; and there general- 
ly lie ſeveral others about the root, which ſpread 
on the ground, and are fuller of leaves, though 
they bear no flowers. 

The leaves are longiſh, narrow, undivided at 
the edges, pointed at the ends, and of a pale aſh 
coloured green : they grow round the ſtalks, in 
the manner of thoſe of the ſtellate plants, like 
the rowels of a ſpur, or the rays of a ſtar, as 
they are commonly repreſented. 

There are uſually five principal leaves at a 
Joint, and often ſome ſmall ones from their bo- 
| ſoms. 

Toward the tops of the principal ſtalks which 
bear the flowers they grow with leſs regularity, 
often ſingly, and ſometimes they are in this part 
irregularly divided. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
long, thick ſpikes: they are yellow, and like 
thoſe of the common toadflax, only ſmaller. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and round, the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Sicily, and flowers in July. 

Boccone calls it Linaria ficula multicaulis mollu- 
ginis folio. Others, Linaria foliis quinis, or Toad- 
flax with leaves five at a joint. h 


5. Purple-mouthed Toadflax. 
Linaria flore abeſcente rictu pur pureo. 


The root is long, flender, white, hard, and 
hung with numerous fibres. 
The ſtalks are round, thick, firm, upright, 
bur little branched, and two feet high. 
The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregularly 
| onithe ſtalk: they are long and narrow, reſembling 
that 
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that of the common toadflax, but ſharper at the 
point, and longer in proportion to their breadth: 
their colour is a freſh green, and they have no 
footſtalks. | 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks, and they are large and beautiful : they are 
whitiſh, except the opening, which ls of a beau- 
tiful purple. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria pallida ridtu purpu- 
reo. Dillenius, and others, Linaria flore albi- 
tante. 


6. Indented-leaved Toadflax. 
Linaria folits dentatis. 


The root is long; and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large; they riſe in a thick 
tuft, and they remain when the ſtalk is riſen, 
which is the caſe of few others of the /ondfiax 
kind. 

They are long, broad, of a beautiful green, 
and have no footſtalks: they are narroweſt at the 
baſe, broadeſt toward the end, and indented ar 
the edges. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, firm, upright, and a foot and half high: 
it is of a pale green, and ſometimes branched. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are not 
ſo numerous as on moſt of the others : they are 
long and narrow, and they have no footſtalks: 
thoſe toward the bottom of the ſtalk are like the 
radical leaves, but narrower and more deeply 
dented ; thoſe higher up are much deeper divided, 
and toward the top of the ſtalk they conſiſt only 
of two ſide-diviſions and a long point. 

The flowers ſtand in ſlender ſpikes at the tops 
of the branches: they are ſmall, and of a deeper 
or paler blue, and often white. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and round. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria bellidis folio. O- 
thers, Linaria odorata, and Ofyris odorata pur pu- 
rea, or Linaria odorata purpurea. 


7. Little, blue Toadflax. -- 
Linaria puſilla cerulea. 


The root is ſmall and lender, and has but few 
fibres. | 


::.. 


The firſt leaves are pinnated, ſmall, and beau- 
tiful: they are not very numerous: they ſtand on 
long footſtalks, and each conſiſts of about three 
pairs of pinnæ, which are ſmall, oval, and not 
at all indented. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, erect, and ſix or eight 
inches high: they are not at all branched, and are 
of a pale yellowiſh green. 

The leaves on them are few, and ſtand alter- 
nately : they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
not at all indented at the edges, and of a pale 
green : they have no footſtalks, and they grow 
more pointing upwards than thoſe of the gene- 
rality of the other ſpecies. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks, and are large and blue. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and round; and the 
ſeeds are large and blackith. 


It is a native of the ſouth of F rance, and 
flowers in May. 


Lobel calls it Linaria annua purpuro ceruleas 
Others, Linaria minor cerulea. 


8. Blue trifoliate Toadflax, 
Linaria triſolia cærulea. 


This is a very elegant little plant, and differ- 
ent from the larger trifoliate kind, not only in 
the colour of the flowers, but in the whole face 
and aſpect. 


The root is long, ſlender, crooked, hard, and 
hung with a few fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and about 
eight or ten inches high. 

The leaves are broad and ſhort on the lower 
part of the ſtalk, and ſome what longer and nar- 
rower upwards : they ſtand by threes, and have 
no footſtalks : their colour is a pale green, and 
they are not at all indented at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in thick, ſhort ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks, and are ſmall, and of a beau- 
tiful blue. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large and roundiſh. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers early in 
ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria tryphylla cærulea. 
Columna, Linaria cærulea apula. We, Blue tri- 


| foliate toadflax. 


SNAPDRAGON. 
ANTIRRHINU M. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and has the labiated ſhape : it is formed into a tube, two 

lips and a palate, and it has no ſpur. The upper lip is divided into two parts, and turned back 
at the edges: the lower lip is divided into three parts; and the palate is large, and ſhuts up the ſpace 
between the two lips. The cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five parts, and remains when 
the flower is fallen : the ſeed veſſel is a fingle capſule, of an irregular form, reſembling in ſome 


the head of a calf, whence the plant has an Engliſh name, 


the ſeeds are ripe. 


Linnæus places this among his didynamia angioſpermia ; 
threads in the flower; and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. 


Lg ſnout ;, and it opens obliquely when 


being two longer and two ſhorter 


He makes this and the linaria the ſame genus, as before obſerved ; but the diſtinction, in the want 


of the ſpur of the flower, and the peculiar ſhape of the ſeed-veſlel, is evident. 
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DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Yellow, trifoliate Toadflax. 
Linaria trifoliata flava. 


The root is long, flender, whitiſh, and fur- 


Aniſhed with numerous fibres. 


The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, numerous, 
and a foot and half high: they are of a pale yel- 
lowiſh green, and uſually run up ſingle, without 
any diviſions into branches. . 

The leaves are numerous, broad, ſhort, of a 
duſky green, and they have no footſtalks. 

They grow irregularly, but moſt frequently 
three from one plgce: from this it obtained the 
name of trifolate toadflax ; but tho' moſt of the 


leaves grow in this manner : there are frequently 


ſome that ſtand in pairs, and commonly a good 
number that grow ſingly toward the top of the 
ſtalk. 

The flowers are large and beautiful: they are 
of a mixt yellow, and have long, ſharp ſpurs. 

The ſeed-veſſel is round, and the ſeed is 
blackiſh. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria triphyllos minor lu- 
tea. Others, from Cluſius, Linarea valentina. 


2. Four-leaved Toadflax. 
Linaria quadrifolia. 

The root is ſmall, long, whitiſh, and divided : 
it has many fibres, and partly by them, partly 
by its own diviſions, ſpreads a great way under 
the ſurface. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, weak, and 
a foot long. | 

They lie in part upon the ground, and in part raiſe 
themſelves, but feebly and in an irregular manner. 

The leaves are numerous, and placed with 
great regularity : four riſe from the ſame ſpot all 
the way up the ſtalk, and theſe ſeveral fours are 


kept at pretty large diſtances. 


The leaves are ſeparately longiſh, narrow, un- 
divided at the edges, ſharp at the points, without 
ſootſtalks, and of a pale green. 

The flowers are large and of a pale yellow, 
and they ſtaad in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalks. 

The ſecd-veſlel is large and rounded; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
and ſpreads at random over a great deal of their 
dry, barren grounds. Ir flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria quadrifolia lutea. 
Columna, Linaria tetraphylla lutea miner. We, 
Four-leaved toadflax. 


3. Low, purple Toadflax. 
Linaria purpurea procumbens. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of thick, 


irregular, white, and woody fibres: they riſe 
from a ſmall head, and ſpread themſelves far un- 
der the ſurface. 

The ſtalks are very numerous, twenty or more 
riſing from the ſame head of the root : they are 
round, flender, weak, and of a pale colour: 


they lie ſpread upon the ground about a third 
part of their length, and riſe irregularly up the 
reſt, 

The leaves are very ſmall, and very numerous : 
they ſtand thick, and perfectly irregularly upon 
the ſtalks, and are of a bluiſh green : they have 
no footſtalks, and they are undivided at the 
edges, narrow, aud pointed at the ends. 

The flowers ſtand in long and thick ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches, and are of 
a deep purple: they are ſmall, but very pretty 
ſometimes they are paler and reder, ſometimes 
perfectly blue; but their moit conſtant and natu- 
ral colour is purple. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, and the feeds are 
very ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Spain and of ſome parts of 
Germany; and flowers in Auguſt. It is moſtly 
found on hills near ſprings. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria cerulea repens. O- 


thers, Linaria purpurea, and Ofyris purpuro cæ- 
rulea repens. 


4. Stellated Toadflax. 
Stellatis foliis ftellatis. 


The root is very lender, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with ſmall fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, and of a pale 
green, ſometimes rediſh : they ſtand but weakly 
upright, and ſeldom are ſtrait; and there general- 
ly lie ſeveral others about the root, which ſpread 
on the ground, and are fuller of leaves, though 
they bear no flowers. 

The leaves are longiſh, narrow, undivided at 
the edges, pointed at the ends, and of a pale aſh 
coloured green : they grow round the ſtalks, in 
the manner of thoſe of the ſtellate plants, like 
the rowels of a ſpur, or the rays of a ſtar, as 
they are commonly repreſented. 

There are uſually five principal leaves at a 
Joint, and ofren ſome ſmall ones from their bo- 
ſoms. 

Toward the tops of the principal ſtalks which 
bear the flowers they grow with leſs regularity, 
often ſingly, and ſometimes they are in this part 
irregularly divided. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
long, thick ſpikes: they are yellow, and like 
thoſe of the common toadflax,” only ſmaller. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and round, the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Sicily, and flowers in July. 

Boccone calls it Linaria ficula multicaulis mollu- 
inis folio. Others, Linaria foliis quinis, or Toad- 
flax with leaves five at a joint. | 


5. Purple-mouthed Toadflax. 
Linaria flore abeſcente rictu purpureo. 


The root is long, flender, white, hard, and 
hung with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, thick, firm, upright, 
bur little branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregularly 
oniche ſtalk: they are long and narrow, reſembling 


that 
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that of the common toadflax, but ſharper at the 
point, and longer in proportion to their breadth: 
their colour is a freſh green, and they have no 
footſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks, and they are large and beautiful: they are 
whitiſh, except the opening, which ls of a beau- 
tiful purple. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria pallida rifiu purpu- 
reo. Dillenius, and others, Linaria flore albi- 
tanie. 


6. Indented-leaved Toadflax. 
a Linaria foliis dentatis. 


The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large; they riſe in a thick 
tuft, and they remain when the ſtalk is riſen, 
which is the caſe of few others of the /ondflax 
kind. 

They are long, broad, of a beautiful green, 
and have no footſtalks: they are narroweſt at the 
baſe, broadeſt toward the end, and indented at 
the edges. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, firm, upright, and a foot and half high: 
it is of a pale green, and ſometimes branched. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are not 
ſo numerous as on moſt of the others : they are 
long and narrow, and they have no footſtalks : 
thoſe toward the bottom of the ſtalk are like the 
radical leaves, but narrower and more deeply 
dented ; thoſe higher up are much deeper divided, 
and toward the top of the ſtalk they conſiſt only 
of two ſide - diviſions and a long point. 

The flowers ſtand in ſlender ſpikes at the tops 
of the branches: they are ſmall, and of a deeper 
or paler blue, and often white. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and round. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria bellidis folio. O- 
thers, Linaria odorata, and Ofyris ogorata pur pu- 
rea, or Linaria odorata purpurea. 


7. Little, blue Toadflax. 
Linaria puſilla cerulea. 


The root is ſmall and lender, and has but few 
fibres. 


e 


The firſt leaves are pinnated, ſmall, and beau- 
tiful : they are not very numerous: they ſtand on 
long footſtalks, and each conſiſts of about three 
pairs of pinnæ, which are ſmall, oval, and not 
at all indented. 

The ſtalks are lender, erect, and ſix or eight 
inches high: they are not at all branched, and are 
of a pale yellowiſh green. 

The leaves on them are few, and ſtand alter- 
nately : they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
not at all indented at the edges, and of a pale 
green: they have no footſtalks, and they grow 
more pointing upwards than thoſe of the gene- 
rality of the other ſpecies. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks, and are large and blue. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and round; and the 
ſeeds are large and blackiſh. 


It is a native of the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in May. 


Lobel calls it Linaria annua purpuro cœrulea. 
Others, Linaria minor cerulea. 


8. Blue trifoliate Toadflax, 
Linaria triſolia cærulea. 


This is a very elegant little plant, and differ- 
ent from the larger trifoliate kind, not only in 
the colour of the flowers, but in the whole face 
and aſpect. 


The root is long, ſlender, crooked, hard, and 
hung with a few fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and about 
eight or ten inches high. 

The leaves are broad and ſhort on the lower 
part of the ſtalk, and ſome what longer and nar- 
rower upwards : they ſtand by threes, and have 
no footſtalks : their colour is a pale green, and 
they are not at all indented at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in thick, ſhort ſpikes at the 


tops of the ſtalks, and are ſmall, and of a beau- 


tiful blue. 


The ſeed-veſſels are large and roundiſh. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and black. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers early in 
ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linaria tryphylla cerulea. 
Columna, Linaria cerulea apula. We, Blue tri- 
foliate toadflax. 


S NAP DRAGON. 
ANTIRRHINU M. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and has the labiated ſhape : it is formed into a tube, two 
lips and a palate, and it has no ſpur. The upper lip is divided into two parts, and turned back 
at the edges: the lower lip is divided into three parts; and the palate is large, and ſhuts up the ſpace 
between the two lips. The cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five parts, and remains when 
the flower is fallen : the ſeed veſſel is a fingle capſule, of an irregular form, reſembling in ſome degree 
the head of a calf, whence the plant has an Engliſh name, caffs ſnout; and it opens obliquely when 


the ſeeds are ripe. 


Linnæus places this among his didynamia angioſpermia ; there being two longer and two ſhorter 
threads in the flower; and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. 


He makes this and the linaria the ſame genus, as before obſerved ; but the diſtinction, in the want 


of the ſpur of the flower, and the peculiar ſhape of the ſeed - veſſel, is evident. 
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It is fingular, that a ſtructure and form in the capſule of this plant, which could ftrike the com- 


— 


mon obſerver ſo ſtrongly as to obtain a peculiar name, expreſſing an imaginary reſemblance of the 
head of an animal, ſhould not have appeared to this curious and nice obſerver of the moſt minute 
differences, a mark ſufficient for a generical diſtinction. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES 


Common, ſmall Snapdragon. 
Antirrhinum vulgare minus. 


The root is long, lender, white, crooked, 
hard, and furniſhed with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long and narrow : they riſe 
in a ſmall tuft, and have no footſtalks : they are 
undivided at the edges, of a pale yellowiſh green, 
and quickly fade when the ſtalk riſes. 

The ſtalk is round, branched, eight or ten 
inches high, and of a pale green colour. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are not very 
numerous : they have no footſtalks, and they are 
oblong, narrow, and of a pale green. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves 


| all the way up the ſtalks : they are ſmall, and of 


a mixed colour, part red, and part whitiſh. 

The ſeed- veſſel is large; and, to a fanciful 
imagination, may eaſily be ſuppoſed to repreſent 
the head of a calf, 

It is common in cornfields, eſpecially where 
the ſoil is poor and ſandy : It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Autirrbinum arvenſe minus. 

It is the only ſpecies of ſnapdragon we have 
properly wild in England. We frequently ſee 
the great purple ſnapdragon upon walls; but that 
is owing to ſeeds flying up with the wind out of 
gardens: for it grows naturally in warmer climates. 


This ſmall ſuapdragon poſſeſſes the virtues of 
toadflax, but in a very inferior degree. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Great purple Snapdragon. 
Antirrhinum purpureum majus. 


The root conſiſts of a great tuft of fibres, 
riſing from a ſmall head. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, ſmooth, firm, 
upright, and two foot and a half high; ſome- 
times they are branched, ſometimes ſingle. 

The leaves are numerous and large: they are 
of a pale green, and are long and broad, not at 
all divided or indented at the edges, and of a 
fleſhy, thick ſubſtance. 

The flowers grow in long, looſe ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches : they are very 


large, and of a beautiful red, ſometimes white. 


and have the ſpace between the two lips perfectly 
filled up by a prominent palate. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. 

It is a native of the ſouth of France. The 
flowers. in the wild ſtate, vary in colour from 
the deepeſt purple to the paleſt fleſh colour, and 
even to white. 

J. Bauhine calls it Antirrbinum vulgare. C. 
Bavhine, Antirrhinum majus alterum folio longiore, 
Others, Antirrbinum purpureum. 


2. Great-flowered yellow Snapdragon. 
Antirrbinum flore magno flavo. 


The root is long and large, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with a great quantity of 
fibres. 

The talks are numerous, round, thick, firm, 
upright, and a yard high ; ſometimes branched, 
but more uſually ſingle. 

The leaves are large, of a pale green, and 
hairy : they are. broader in proportion to their 
length than in the former ſpecies, and have foot- 
ſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk in a 


| 


thick, ſhort ſpike, and are very large, and of a 
beautiful yellow. 

The ſeed ·ů eſſel is large, and the ſeeds are ſmall 
and round. 

It is a native of the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Antirrbinum luteo flore. 
Camerarius, Antirrbinum flore luteo majori. Lin- 
nzus ſets this down only as a variety of the 

ing ſpecies ; but he errs in this. If 
the colour of the flower were the only diffe- 
rence, we ſhould agree with him in making it 
no more than a variety, but the leaves differ as 
much as the reſt of the plant, and the ex- 


traordinary bigneſs of the flower is an ad- 
ditional circumſtance : this difference of fize 


would not be regarded in a flower, fingly as a 
mark of a different ſpecies, any more than a va- 
riation in colour ; but when other circumſtances 
eſtabliſh the diſtinction theſe ſupper it. 


3. Variegated-flowered Snapdragon. 
Antirrbinum floribus variegatis. 
The root is ſmall, crooked, and woody. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, lender, and 


a foot and half high : they are ſeldom branched, 
and are of a pale whitiſh green. 


The leaves ftand irregularly, and have no foot- 


| ſtalks: they are long, narrow, ſmooth, and of a 


pale green, not at all indented at the edges, ſharp- 
pointed, and more like the leaves of common 
toadflax than any of the ſnapdragons. 

The flowers grow all the way up the ftalks, 
riſing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they 
are placed on longiſh, lender footſtalks : 
are very beautifully coloured ; the body of the 
flower being of a ſnow white, and the edges of a 
gold yellow. 

. and flowers in July. 
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Dillenius calls it Antirrbinum flore albo oris common wild kind, operating by ſtool and urine; 


lutets. | . but, the toadflax poſſeſſing their virtues in a 


ſuperior degree, they have not come into uſe any 
All theſe ſnapdragons agree in virtues with our | where in medicine. 


1 IV. 
e 
E LATTNE. 


HE flower is ſmall : it conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is of the labiated kind: it is formed of 
a tube, with its ſpur, two lips, and a palate between them. 
The cup is divided into five parts: the ſced · veſſel is roundiſh; and, when ripe, ſplits regularly: 
the ſtalks are weak and procumbent, and the leaves broad and hairy. 


This is one of the didynamia angioſpermia of Linnzus ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. 


This author does not allow elatine to be a diſtin genus, but confounds this and the linaria under 
one common name and charafter, with the antirrbinum. 

The difference between this plant and {raris, in flower and ſeed-veſſel, is much leſs than between 
the linaria and antirrhimem ; and, Mr. Ray, who ſeparates thoſe genera, and gives the characters by 
which they are diftinguiſhed, joins this to the linaria. However, as the elatine j encly diſtinct 
in its form and manner of growing, and has its proper and antient name, I hav it ſeparate. Ic 
has diſtinct virtues, as well as a particular appearance, and I ſhall always, on caſions, when 
the flower or ſeed-veſſel do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the plant, have recou the ſtalks, leaves, 
or other obvious and eſſential parts, for the ſupporting the antient and uſeful tions. 

There are but two known ſpecies of this genus, and both are natives of Bri 


1. Round-leaved Fluellin. | 2. Cornered-leaved fluellin, 
Elatine falio ſubrotundo. Elatine folio acuminato. 
. : R DN - The root is ſmall and inconfiderable. 
ge Ton is feats white, Givided, and Fur} The firſt" leaves are numerous, finall, and 


placed on long footſtalks : rhey are oblong, and 
The firlt leaves are moderately large, and | ſomebat of an arrow-headed ſhape, but that the 
nearly round, only terminating in a Kind of | corners do not bend backwards, bur ſtand flat or 
point: they ſtan] on long, lender, hairy foot- forward. 
ſtalks, and are ſoft to the touch, and of a pale | The ſtalks are numerous, very flender and 
greyiſh green. weak, and conſiderably branched : they are hairy, 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, round, of , pale whitiſh green, eight or ten inches long, 
weak, and fix or eight inches long. | 


and lie upon the ground. 
They do not ſtand ere, but trail and hang The leaves ſtand irregularly, and at conſide · 


upon the ground. rable diſtances : they are large, hairy, of « vay 
The leaves are ſmall, and foppened ou leader pile green, and cornered toward the baſe. 

footſtalks : they are of a pale green, and hairy. The Qorare ane (nl and are of a mixt co- 
Thoſe toward the bottom of the ſtalk are | lour between yellowiſh and a deep purple: they 

roundiſh, and reſemble thoſe from the root: | are very pretty though ſmall. 

thoſe toward the top are narrower, and oblong, It is common in our cornhields, and flowers 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a mixt yellowiſh | in July. 

and dark purple colour : they reſemble thoſe. of | C. Bauhine calls it Elatine folio acuminato in 


toadflax, and have a long ſpur. baſs auriculato flere luteo. Ray, Linaria elating 
The ſced- veſſel is ſmall and roundiſm, and the | 44 falio acuminato. 
rents ogy — ah bonne, Fluelliz is famous as a vulnerary. 


We have it in cornfields, but it is not common. 


It flowers in June. | and it has at all times been in eſteem as a good 

C. Bauhine calls it Elatine folio ſubrotundo. | inward medicine for internal bruiſes. The tops,- 
Ray, Linaria elatine dicta folio ſubrotundo. We beaten into a conſerve, are the beſt way of taking 
call it Female fluellin. it for this purpoſe 3 but at preſent . are not 
much uſed. 


The juice of it cleanſes and heals old ulcers , 


BS OY SN TOE. IR 
CYMBALARI 4A 


F and is of the labiated kind: it is formed into @ tube, wich 


behind; two lips; t between them. 
The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall and round. 
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The ſtalks are procumbent of. hanging, and the leaves are cornered and ſmooth. 5 

Linnzus places this among his didynamia angioſper mia; the flower having four threads in it, two. 
longer, and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. | 

He does not allow it to be a diſtin genus, but makes it, as well as all the lnaria and elatine, 
ſpecies of antirrhinum or ſnaptragon. 

The flower and ſeed-veſſel of this genus agree with thoſe of the Enarie; but the manner of 
growth and form of the leaves are perſectly diſtinct: it has alſo an antient and received name, which 
I have therefore preſerved, as there is ſufficient diſtinction. i 

If generical characters are to be taken ſolely from the flowers and ſeed · veſſels of plants, this is a 
ſpecies of linaria, however different it be jp the general form and aſpe&t; but there are no laws, 
eſtabliſhed on that head, = as invickdts indy: if the leaves and other parts of plants may, when 
there is occaſion, be taken into the generical character, this is a perfectly diſtin genus. 

Nothing tends more to perplex the ſtudent than multiplication of ſpecies under the ſame generical 
name: on the other hand, nothing more facilitates che ſtudy than a ſufficient number of genera. I 
write to make the ſcience familiar. | 

There is but one known ſpecies of this genus, and that is a native of Britain, though not very 


common. 


— 


Ivy-leaved Cymbalaria. | they riſe from the boſoms of the leaves all the 


TT ; way up the ſtalk, and are ſupported on 
ID ME ns e 
The root is compoſed of a multitude of fibres, | in ſhape, but are of an uniform pale red colour. 

. The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and roundiſh: the 

numerous and black. f 

It is a native of our northern counties, and 
flowers in June. We ſee it wild on the walls of 
alſo terminate in ints: | the Thames about Batterſea, and on the walls of 
of a deep green colour and gloſſy ſurface, and | the apothecaries phyſick garden in Chelſea ; but 
ſtands on a ſlender purpliſh footſtalk. in both theſe places it has doubtleſs riſen from 
The ſtalks are numerous and weak: they lie | ſeeds or parts of the plant thrown out from that 
upon the ground, or upon the ſurface of a wall: | or from ſome other 


they are a foot or more in length, not much C. Bauhine calls it Cymbalaria, Others, Li- 


branched, and are of a deep purpliſh colour. naria bederacco folio glabro. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and have 
flender footſtalks. It is cooling and aſtringent. 


are broad, cornered, and ſharp-polnted, A conſerve made of the leaves is good in the 

and are of a ſmooth ſurface, and deep, gloſly | overflowing of the menſes, in ſpitting of blood, 
n. in diarrhzas with ſharp and bloody ſtools, and 
The flowers are very numerous and ſmall : | in the fluor albus. 


FW VI. 
FIGWORT. 
SCROPHUL ARIA. 


HE flower conſiſts of a fingle petal, arid is of an irregular figure, ſomewhat approaching to 
'E the labiated kind, and open: it is formed into a large, rounded tube, and a very ſmall edge : 
the edge is divided into five ſegments; two ſtand uppermoſt, and are large ; two ſtand fide-ways, 
and ſpread open ; and the fifth is undermoſt, and turns back. 

The cup is divided into five parts; and the ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh. 
Linnæus places this among his didynamia angio/permis ; the threads in each flower being four, twe 
longer, and two ſhorter; and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 


F 
DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Figwort. | are broadeſt toward the baſe, ſharp at the point, 
vr vulgaris. and indented at the edges. 
* The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalk and 
The root is long and thick, and has a great | branches, and are ſmall, and of a deep duſky 
quantity of ſmall, tuberous pieces growing to it. | colour, with a mixture of greeniſh: they open 
The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, upright, and three | wide at the mouth, and ſhew the buttons on 
foot high: it is not much branched, and is | the tops of the threads, which are of a deep 
uſually of a brown colour. yellow. | 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are large and The ſeed- veſſel is large, rounded, and ſharp 
beautiful: they have long footſtalks, and are | at the top. | | 
broad, oblong, and of a deep green colour, and | The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. Ne 
very frequently brown, as is alſo the ſtalk : they | 
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It is common in woods, and in damp, ſhady 


It flowers in July. 

The whole plant has a ſtrong and diſagreeable 
ſmell, eſpecially when ir flower. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia nadaſa fetida, 
| from the tuberous knots about its root, and its 
ftrong ſmell. Others, Scrophularia vulgaris. 


It is famous as a remedy for the evil: the 
method is to take a ſtrong decoction of the roots 
daily for a great length of time. Theſe long and 
tedious cures are leſs certainly to be judged of 
than thoſe performed more ſpeedily ; but there 
ſeems great authority to believe that this is a 
powerful and excellent medicine. 
In ſome places there is a cuſtom of brewing 
drink with ſome of this herb among it; and this 
root is celebrated for its virtues againſt the 
ſcurvy. When freſh, it gives the beer a moſt 
taſte ; but this is not much perceived 
when uſed dry. e | 

It is famous alſo, both inwardly and outward- 
ly, againſt the piles. 
The fingular form of the tuberous parts about 
the root led people to think of it as a remedy in 
this diſorder, becauſe they were ſu to re- 
ſhewn, the plant has the virtues they imagined. 
A ſtrong decoction of the root is good againſt. 
all ſoulneſſes of the ſkin, the itch not excepted: 
it ſhould be taken inwardly, and the parts waſhed 
with ſome of it alſo warm. 
An ointment is made in ſome places of the 
leaves, boiled in lard, and uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes ; but the decoction, or a putlice, made 
from the freſh root, boiled ſoft with bread and 


2. Water figwort, called Water betony. 
Scropbularia aquatica. 

The root is compoſed of a great number of 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, broad, oblong, and 
bluntly indented : they riſe in a little tuft, and 
each has its ſeparate long footſtalk : they have 
ſome reſemblance of the leaves of wood betony ; 
they are vaſtly larger, but from this the plant 
has been commonly called water betony. 

The ſtalk is thick, firm, upright, ſquare, hol. 
low, and three foot high + it is alſo edged with a 
kind of wings, running from the footſtalks of 
the leaves, and is uſually of a brown colour. 


footſtalks. 
They reſemble thoſe from the root, and are 


of a pale green colour : they ate oblang, bluntly 
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t. Yellow-flowered Figwort. 
Scrophularia flore luteo. 


The root is tbng and thick: it runs obliquely 
under the ſurface, and has numerous large fibres ; 
but none of thoſe fleſhy tubercles that grow to 
the common kind. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they have long - 


ſometimes there grow a couple of ſmaller leaves 
on the footſtalk below their baſes. 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a f 
222 
within. 
The ſced-veſſel is | and 
ſeeds are ſmall and — 4 TINS 00 
' . is common by ditch ſides; and flowers in 
uly. 
C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia aquatica major 
J. Bauzine, Scropbularia maxima radice 2 | 


The common writers call it Betonice aquatica. 


It is faid to poſſeſs the fame virt 
former, but in a leſs degree. rag 


Scrop':\nria foliis minoribus. 


om is long, and full of little tube. 
rous lumps: it runs under the it 

like that of the comm: wr, and is 7 —— 
colour, with a tinge of redi h. 

The ſtalk is firm, ſquare, 
and two foot high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs : 
ſhort, lightly hairy, and ig 
edges : they are thick, fi d of a pale green, 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large, and of a deep duſky colour. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and round; and the 
| ſeeds are mall, very numerous, and brown. 

It is found on our weſtern coafts ; and flowers 
in Auguſt. | 

Ray calls it Scrophularia ſcorodonie folio, from 
its leaves having ſome reſemblance of thoſe of 
wood ſage. 4 


| 4: Green-flowered Figwort. 

The root is large, thick, long, and full of tu- 
berous knobs: it runs obliquely under the fur» 
face, and is of a whitiſh colour. 


The ſtalle is ſingle, firm, upright, ſquare, of 
a pale green colour, and two foot and a half 


The leaves are large, and ſtand in pairs: they 
have long footſtalks, and are broadeſt at the baſe, 
fharp ar the point, and indented at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh co- 
lour, with four yellow buttons on the threads in 
the centre. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and roundiſh. 

It is found in Oxfordſhire and the adjacent 
counties; and flowers in June. | 

Ray calls it Scrophularia major foliis cauli 
et floribus viridibus. yur! _ 


indented, and terminate in a rounded end; and | 


FOREIGN SPECIES, 


The firſt leaves are large and hairy ; ei or 
„ 2 


ſupported on long, hairy footſtalks: they are 
broad and ſhort, of a heart faſhioned ſhape, deep - 
ly ferrated, and of a duſky green. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, ereft, and two feet 
high; and is of a browniſh green, and hairy. 
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The leaves ſtand uſually in pairs, but ſome- 
times three riſe from the ſame point. 

They are of a heart-faſhioned ſhape, ſhort- and 
broad, and dented round the edges. 

The flowers ſtand ſeveral together on ſhort 
footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the leaves: 
and they are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large and roundiſh ; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia luteo. 
Cluſius makes it a kind of dead nettle : he calls it 
Lamium pannonicum ſecundum. 


Scrophularia lutes laciniats. \\ 
The root is long, thick, oblique, and fur- 


niſhed with numerous fibres. 

The leaves that riſe firſt from it are very large, 
and deeply divided: they ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks, and are of a beautiful green. 

The ſtalk is ere&t, brown, and two feet 
and a half nol 

The leaves in pairs, and are large, and 
deeply ſerrated : have frequently two ap- 
pendages or es growing on their foot- 
ſtalk near the baſe, in the manner of thoſe of the 
common water figwort. 

Thoſe toward the bottom of the ſtalk approach 
more to the diviſions of thoſe from the root; and 
thoſe near the top are longer and narrower, and 
very deeply and ſharply jagged. 

The flowers are large and yellow, and ſtand 
ſeveral together on footſtalks riſing from the bo- 
foms of the leaves. 

The ſeed veſſels are large and roundiſh ; and 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native bf Spain and Portugal, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia foliis laciniatis. 
Others, Scrophularia ſambuci folio flore mag no. 


_- 


4. Nettle-leaved Figwort. 
Scrophularia urtice folio. 


The root is long and thick, and has many 
large fibres. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, and lightly hairy, 
very much branched, and two feet high. 


. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have long foot- 


broad at the baſe, narrower to the point, and 
indented ſharply all the way on the edges. 

The flowers are placed all the way up the ſtalk 
and branches, and have long footſtalks; each of 
which ſplits toward the top, and holds two 
flowers: they are large, and of a bright red. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, roundiſh, and point- 
ed; and the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

Ir is a native of Italy, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia urtice folio ; 

and moſt others have followed him. 


a 


5. Pinnated Figwort. 
Scrophularia faliis pinnatis. 

The root is long, thick, and hung with many 
large fibres. 

The leaves that riſe firſt from it are long, nar- 
row, and deeply divided at the edges, the cuts 
going almoſt to the middle rib: they have no 
footſtalks, and are of a ſhining, deep green. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, upright, and 


of a deep brown : they are ſcarce at all branched, 
| and are a foot and half high. 


deeply divided; fo that they appear pinnated ; 
each ſeems compoſed of about three pair of pin- 
nz, with an odd one at the end, and theſe are 
deeply jagged. | 
The flowers ftand on the tops of the talks, 
and are very numerous, ſmall, and of a daik 
purple colour. | 
| The ſeed-veſſels are large, roundiſh, and 
pointed ; and the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It a native of Italy and Germany; and flowers 
in July. $0 
C. Bauhine calls it Scrophularia ruta canina 
difta. The common writers call it Ruta canina, 
and Dogs rue. 
N 
All theſe fpecies of fgwort have the ſame kind 
of taſte, and moſt of them the ſame ſmell 
with our common wild kind; and they are cele- 
brated for the ſame virtues, They are accounted 
great medicines againſt ſcorbutick and other foul- 
neſſes; and pultices of their leaves are made for 
the piles. The common wild kind of our woods 


| ſeems to have more virtue than any of them, 
though natives of warmer climates. 


213 VII. 


FOX LOVE. 
einn 


HE. flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is 


is divided into four ſegments at the ed 


ong and hollow like the finger of a glove, and 


ge, remotely approaching to the labiated form; the 
upper lip is broad and divided, and the under one 5 


and the ſeed · veſſel is large, ef an oval form, and 


larger: the cup is divided into five ſegments; 
pointed at the top. 


Linnæus places this among his didynamie angioſpermia; the threads in each flower being four, two 
of which are longer and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 


This diſtinction of that celebrated author compriſes ſo many of the 


claſs, that it ſhews how nature is ſimilar, 


this is all that ſhould have been inferred from the curious and 


threads in each flower being four, 


plants properly of our preſen t 


even in the ſmalleſt parts, in plants allied to one another: but 
juſt obſervation of that writer, of the 
and two of them longer and two ſhorter : when he carried this obſer- 


vation into a larger uſe, and made it the foundation of a claſs, it failed him, and miſled his readers. 
2 We 


4 


ſtalks : they are large, and of a ſhining green, 


The leaves ſtand on them in pairs, and are 


* 
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DIVISION I. 


Common Foxglove: 

Divitali 

The root is compoſed of a multitude of thick 
and tough fibres; of a pale green colour, and 
The firſt leaves are very large, oblong, nar- 
row, of a whitiſh colour, and lightly indented 
at the 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, thick, firm, upright, whitiſh, or greyiſh, 
and four feet high. 

The leaves on it are numerous, and ſtand irre- 
gularly : they are long, natrow, large, of a whit- 
iſh green, and indented ſlightly on the edges. 
The flowers grow in a kind of ſpike on the top 
of the ſtalk, and they uſually hang all on one 
fide: they are large, and of a beautiful red, 
with ſome ſpots of white and ſome little touches 
of black, and with yellow buttons on the four 
reads withi * 
The ſeed · veſſel is large and oval; and the ſeeds 
are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in barren paſtures and on dry 
banks, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Digitalis purpurea folio 
purpurea vulgaris. 


It is a plant poſſeſſed of very conſiderable vir- 
tues ; but they are more known among the coun- 


try people chan in the ſhops. 


DIVISION u. 


1. Ferrugineous Foxglove. 
Digitalis fore ferrugi 

The root is compoſed of numerous thick 
fibres. 
The firſt leaves are long and large ; they have 
thick ribs, and are of a pale green. 
The ftalk is round, rebuſt, upright, and four 
feet high. 
The leaves on it are numerous, and placed ir- 
regularly: they are long, narrow, without foot- 
ſtalks, of a pale green, and very lightly hairy. 

The flowers are numerous: they 
ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks 
branches ; and are of the ſhape of the common 
foxglove flowers, but that they have a very long 
under lip: their colour is a or 
browniſh red, and they have ſtreaks of yellow, 
and are in part hairy. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of the eaſt. We received the 
ſeeds from Conſtantinople, but it is common in 
our 


Ne 12. 


It is a powerful emetick, and, in a ſmaller | 


We ſee, that in bringing it to ſerve that purpoſe, the claſs formed upon it comprehends the vertici- 
late plants, and theſe together z and as it in that joins genera the moſt diſtinct, ſo it in other caſes 
ſeparates the pinguicula and others, which are naturally allied to the reſt, and here brought together. 
The world is indebted in the higheſt degree to that moſt eminent writer for his obſervations ; and 
they ſhould be always remembered, though uſed in a more limited degree; 


BRITISH SPECIES: 


doſe, a very briſk purge: often it works both 
ways, and ſometimes with a very hurtful vi- 
olence; but this is owing to ill management : 
many excellent medicines, as t are found 
to be, in the hands of ſkilful perſons, would fall 
under this cenſure if given in the ſame ran- 

The people in the weſt of England uſe it moſt. 
They boil a handful of the leaves, or three or 
four of the cluſters of roots, in ale, and give it 
according to the patient's ſtrength. They cure 
quartan agues, and many other obſtinate com- 
plaints with ir. 

We have alſo accounts of epileptick fits of long 
continuance being cured by it; but the operation 
in this way is too rough for any but thoſe who 
are very hardy. 

It would be right to try the root, dryed and 
powdered, in a moderate doſe, for it is very im- 

that a medicine of ſo much power ſhould 
be diſregarded at home, while we ſend to the re- 
moteſt parts of the earth for others of the ſame 
qualities. 

An ointment made of the leaves is recom- 
mended for cutaneous ſoulneſſes, and in many 
places they make an ointment alſo of the lowers 
in May butter, which is greatly recommended in 
ſtrumous caſes, 

The Italians are ſo fond of it on theſe occaſions 
that they have a proverb, which ſay, foxgleve 
cures all wounds. Many plants of leſs virtue ade 
more celebrated ; and there is none deſerves bet- 
ter a fair trial. | 


FOREIGN SPECIES, 


It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Digitalis anguſtifolia fore fer- 
regines. Others, Digitals frei 


2. Yellow Foxglove: 
Digitalis flore minore. 

The toot is very long and thick, and has a 
vaſt quantity of fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a great cluſter, and are 
long and broad; of a bright green on the upper 
ſide, but paler and a little inclined to hairynefs 
below: they have no footſtalks, and they are 
narrow toward the baſe, and broadeſt near the 
end. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and three 
feet high. 

The leaves on it are numerous, and grow ir- 
regularly: they are long, and not very broad, 
and they have no footſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand in a long ſpike on the top 
of the ſtalk; and are of a pale greeniſh yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, roundiſh, and pointed 
at the top. | 

Hh It 
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‚ ive of Spain and Italy, and flowers | way to the point: they are ſmooth, perfectly un- 
in wk. e A at the edges, and of a bright green. 
C. Bauhine calls it Digitalis major lutea froe The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk, and 


on long footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 

— upper leaves: they are large, and extreamly beau- 

gowered vellow Foxglove. tiful : their colour is a deep violet purple : they 

- ES e, are hollow and long, in the manner of the com- 
gitali⸗ mag no flore. 


mon foxglove ; but they are divided into five ſhort 
j ; d round ſegments at the edge. 

The root is very large, and runs obliquely | n a ; ; 
under the ſurface, ſending up from various parts The rag 2 * * and terminates in a 
cluſters of leaves, and numerous ſtalks. pornt : the ceds are mall and brown. ä 

The leaves that riſe from the root are broad, It is & native of Virginia, and flowers in July, 
oblong, and of a pale green, and a little dented Moriſon calls * Digitalis perfoliata fore violaceo. 
at the edge. Linnæus calls this Mimulus, making it another 

The ſtalks are round, ftriated, of a pale colour, | Senus; but that is a needleſs diſtinction, 
firm, upright, and three feet high. 


The leaves are numerous upon them, and * 5. Shrubby Foxglove. 
irregularly, but not ſo confuſedly as on ſome © Divitali . 
the other ſpecies: they are broad, oblong and Y : 
without footſtalks. The root ſpreads under the ſurface, and ſends 


The flowers ſtand in a kind of ſpike at the top | up ſhoots in various places. 
of the ſtalk; and they uſually hang all one way, The ſtalks are woody, and covered with a 
as in the common foxglove: they are large and yel- | rediſh brown bark. 
low, and are of the ſhape of thoſe of the com- The leaves ſtand irregularly and in conſide- 
mon kind : their colour is pale on the outſide | rable numbers upon them; and are very beau- 
and deep within, and is ſometimes variegated. tiful : they have no footſtalks, but grow to the 
It is a native of Germany, and flowers in | main ſtalk by a broad, hollow baſe : they are 
Auguſt. long, narrow, of a bright green, and beaurifully 
C. Bauhine calls it Digitalis lutea magno flore. | indented on the edges: they are broadeft toward 
J. Bauhine Digitalis lutea flore majore folio | the middle, and terminate in a ſharp point. 


latiore. © The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 

; very long ſpikes: they are of a beautiful gold 

4. Perfoliate Foxglove. yellow, and have two lipa; and the four threads, 

Digitalis perfoliata. | with the butrons, very apparent in them. h 
The ſeed- veſſel is | and oval the 

The root is large and irregularly ſhaped, and are numerous, mall, and — wan 

ſends out many long and thick fibres. It is a native of the Canaries, and flowers in 
The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and two May. , | 

Feet and a half high, of a pale green, and ſcarce | Cliffort calls it Geſneria foliis lanceolatis ſer- 


at all branched. ratis pedunculo terminaci laxe ſpicato. Commeline, 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and the ſtalk in a — acautbaides — aureo fru- 

manner runs through them: they are large and | teſcens. 

long ; broadeſt at the baſe, and ſmaller all the 


SS KK MU 28 VIII. 
HEDGE HYSSOP. 
GRATIOL 4. 


1 flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, approaching to the labiated ſhape : the tube is angulated : 
the edge divided into four parts: the upper ſegment is broader than the others, and turns 
back ; the others are equal: the cup is divided into five ſegments; and the ſeed - veſſel is oval, and 
terminates in a point. 

Linnæus places this among his diandria monogynia; there being two fertile threads in the flower, 
and the filament from the rudiment of the ſeed-veſſel being ſingle. 

There is, however, ſome conſtraint upon his ſyſtem in this inſtance : the general character of his 
clafs of the diandria is, that there are only two ſtamina in the flower, with the rudiment of the 
fruit; * but in this plant there are really five ſtamina in each flower: three of them have no 
buttons on the top : theſe, therefore, he calls ſteril, and accounts as nothing, 

Many have been puzzled to know where to place this plant. 


We ſee how Linnæus diſpoſes it; he ſeparates it many claſſes from the reſt of the genera here 
treated of, to which it evidently belongs; having a flower conſiſting of a ſingle petal, and the ſeeds 
contained in a ſingle capſule. It is fo nearly allied to the foxglove that ſome have called it by that 
name, but erroneouſly ; for, though allied, it is a diſtin& genus. Its proper place, in an arrange- 
ment of the plants to which it is of kin, is next to the foxglove, which it moſt reſembles. 


Stamina duo in flore hermaphrodito. S. Nat. _ 
DIVIS 5 
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DIVISION A BRITISH SPECIES. 
Narrow-leaved Hedge Hyſſop. gratiola, which is here deſcribed, was found in 
Gratiol biſolia. Scotland, it was not known that any ſpecies of 


that genus was native of Britain z and, he muſt 
The root is long, ſlender, and white: it ſpreads | obſerve, that the plants named by Mr. Kay with 
under the ſurface, and ſends up numerous ſhoots. | theſe ſynonyma of gratiola are neither of them of 
The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, and eight | that kind; nor ſo underſtood by Mr. Ray, who 
or ten inches high: it is not at all branched, and | has placed them ſeverally in their proper genera, 
is uſually of a rediſh colour near the ground, and | though he has added the different names by which 
of a pale green elſewhere. | they have been called by other writers, and 
The leaves ſtand in pairs : they have no foot- | theſe among them. 
ſtalks: they are oblong, ſerrated at the edges, Hedge hyſſop, though not known before wild in 
and ſharp pointed. Britain, is very common in France, and is greatly 
The flowers ſtand ſingly on long, lender foot- | eſteemed for its medicinal virtues. 
ſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and 
are of a mixed white and yellow colour. It approaches to the nature of the foxglove in 
The ſeed-veſſel is large, oval, and pointed; | qualities as well as form. Taken in a mode- 
and the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and duſky. rate doſe, it operates very briſkly by ſtool; and, 
It is a native of the north of Scotland, but | in a ſomewhat larger, by vomit alſo; and in this 
not common. It grows in places where waters | manner, for conſtitutions that can beur it, carries 
have ſtagnated in winter. off watery humours and diſlodges obſtructing 
It flowers in June. matter in a ſurpriſing manner. 
C. Bauhine calls it Gratiola centauroides. O- The juice is given in dropſies: a ſtrong decoc- 
thers, Gratiola vulgaris. tion in the jaundice; and in lighter caſes an 
It is but lately we have the notice of its being | infuſion. Either way it is bitter, and diſagree- 
a native of Britainz nor have we any other ſpecies | able in the higheſt degree, to the taſte ; but its 
of it: that which is called the ſmailer bedge byſſop, | virtues are ſo well known among the French 
falicaria byſſopifolia by C. Bauhine, and by leſs | peaſants that it is called there poor mens phyſick. 
accurate writers gratiala Folia, is properly The root, dried and powdered, is given in the 
a ſpecies of ſalicaria, not of this plant. ſciatica, and with ſucceſs. In ſmall doſes it is 
There are alſo two other plants called by the | alfo excellent againſt worms: its extream bitter 
name gratiola, which are ſpecies of caſſida, and | taſte deſtroys them, and by its purging quality 
will be found under that head. it takes off all that matter from the coats of the 


This is ſuch a ſource of error to the young | inteſtines which uſed to harbour and ſerve for 
ſtudent, that chere cannot be too much care in | lodging of them. | 


avoiding it : he is to know, that till this proper 


IE 
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Blunt-leaved Hedge Hyſſop. | The flowers are large. 
Gratiolis foliis obtufis. The ſced-veſſels are alſo large, and the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 


The root is ſlender and creeping: it is white, It is a native of many parts of North America, 
tough, furniſhed with many fibres, and of a | and flowers from May to October. 
bitter taſte, * | | Gronovius calls it Gratiolo follis lanceolatis ob- 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and of a pale | hf ſubdentatis. | 
green; often rediſh toward the ground, as alſo at 
the inſertions of the leaves. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are oblong, nar- 
row, arid of a dead green : they are very lightly | 
and irregularly notched at the edges, and obtuſe | 
at the ends. 


It is very much of the ſame taſte with the 
common kind, and probably poſſeſſes the ſame 
virtues. The Indians extol it againft poiſons, 


. 


. IX. 
COXCOMB. 
PEPICUL ARTS. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated kind: it is formed into a 
tube, and two lips: the tube is crooked, and the lips differ from one another greatly: the up- 
per lip is narrow, compreſſed, dented, and galeated ; the lower lip is divided into three ſegments, of 
which the middle one is the narroweſt : the cup is roundiſh and ſwelled, and is divided into five ſeg- 
ments at the rim: the ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, and pointed at the top. 
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Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia ; the threads in each flower being four, 
two longer, and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 1 
We confuſedly call two genera in Engliſh by the name of rattle, diſtinguiſhng them only by 


- epithets taken from the colour of the flower into red and yellow rattle : this is one of them, the fol- 


lowing genus the other : they are alſo called coxcomb, and lou ſewort; but both theſe names are given 


in common to the two 


and have been uſed to the ſame diſtinction by an epithet expreſſing the 
Colour of the flower: we call them red coxcomb, and yellow coxcomb, as well as rattle; and ſome, 


though that be not ſo univerſal, red and yellow louſewort ; this diſagreeable name is more confined to 
red, but not ſufficiently to make it a generical term diſtinct from the other. 

It will be ſeen there is a yellow-flowered pedicularis ; therefore another name is needful, and we call 
this coxcomb. It will be proper for the ſtudent either to uſe this conſtantly, or always to call them by 
their Latin names; thoſe being ſingle and diſtin& words. 


DIVISION LI 


1. Common red Coxcomb. 
Pedicularis rubra vulgaris. 


The root is long, thick, and divided into ſe- 
veral parts : it is white and bitter. 

The firſt leaves are large, broad, indented at 
the edges, and pointed at the ends: they are 
ſo unlike thoſe that follow that few would know 
the plant in this ſtate. 

The ſtalks are thick, green, weak, and not 
very upright : they are eight or ten inches long, 
and but little branched. 

The leaves ſtand on them in great numbers, 
and are of a kind of pinnated form, each com- 
poſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmaller, ſet on a middle 
rib, with an odd one at the end; and ſome 
of the loweſt are often doubly pinnated. 


The flowers ſtand in a conſiderable number on | 


the tops of the ſtalks: they are large, of a bright 
red, and have a great hollow cup: ſometimes 
they are white: their cups are long, angulated, 
and ſmooth. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and roundiſh ; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


It is common in damp places ori heaths, and 
flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Pedicularis pratenſis purpurea. 


Dadonæus, Fiſtularia. Others, Pedicularis rubra 
vulgaris. 
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Yellow Coxcomb. 
Pedicularis foliis pinnatis Iutea. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of very 
large and thick fibres, and is whitiſh, tough, 
and bitter. 

The firſt leaves are large, long, and divided 
deeply to the rib in a pinnated manner: they 
ſeem compoſed of many pairs of leſſer ones, 
with an odd one at the end; but, nearer ex- 


amined, theſe are only ſegments; and they are 


notched deeply at the edges, and pointed at the | 


ends. 7 


Ede ſtalk is round; thick, hollow, rediſh, and 


two foot high, 


The eaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are, 


like thoſe from the root, divided deeply in the 


pianated manner, and ſometimes they are com- 


BRITISH SPECIES 


2. Tall red Coxcomb. 
Pedicularis rubra elatior. 


The root is thick, large, and ſpreading, 
whitiſh, bitter, and full of fibres. ; 

The firſt leaves are large, few in number, and 
not much divided. 

The ſtalks are round, green, thick, robuſt, 
upright, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are large, deeply divided in the pin- 
nated manner, and of a pale green, often rediſh. 

The flowers are large, and uſually red, but 
ſometimes, as in the other ſpecies, they are white. 

The cups are not ſo bloated as in the other ſpe- 
cies; and they are rough on the ſurface : uſually 
they are divided only into two parts, inſtead of 
five, at the extremity z but this is uncertain. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are ſmall 
and brown. | 

It is not uncommon in wet places, and flowers 
in July. 

Tragus calls it Pedicularis campeſtris prior ſpe- 
cies. Ray, Pedicularis rubra elatior. 

The virtues of theſe plants are not certainly 
known ; our farmers have an opinion that 
ſheep on them become ſubject to vermin, - 
whence the Engliſh name /owuſewort : whatever 
foundation there may be for this, it is an opinion 
as old as Tragus; and is not confined to Britain, 
for the Flemiſh have it as well as we. 


% 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


poundly pinnated, or the ſegments themſelves 
divided in the ſame pinnated manner. 

The flowers ſtand in a tuft at 
the ſtalk; and are large, and of a pale yellow, 
and ſometimes white : they make a 
ſpike, in the manner of the orchis flowers, 
the upper ſegment or galea is very crooked. 

The ſerd-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds very 
ſmall and brown. . 

It is a native of Italy, and of other | 
of Europe; and flowers in — 

Authors have been greatly divided as to the 
genus to which it belonged, and have thence 


led it by varic WT... 
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RHINANTHUS. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated kind: it is formed into 4 
tube and two lips: the tub is ſtrait : the lips are compreſſed at the baſe ; and the upper one is flat- 
ted, and of the galeated ſhape : the under lip is flat, and divided into three ſegments, of which the 
middle one is the longeſt : the cup is roundiſh, ſwelled, as if blown up, and divided into four parts 
at the edge: the ſeed · veſſel is rounded, and compreſſed or flatted ; and the ſeeds alſo are flatted. 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia; the filaments or threads in each flower 
being four, two of which are longer, and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 

We have obſerved that this genus and the pedicularis have been always called by the ſame Engliſh 
names. We have ſhewn the impropriety of this, by obſerving that the epithets of diſtinction taken 
from the colour of the flower are not ſufficient for the ſeparation of the two genera; there being one 
that is properly of the former, the flower of which is yellow: by the character of the preſent genus 
here given, it will appear that they are quite diſtinct: I have therefore retained the name 
Rhinanthus, as it is uſeful for the diſtinction, and appropriated the two Engliſh names diſtinctively, 


DIVISION I. 


* Common yellow Rattle. 
Rbinant bus vulgaris. 


The root is ſhort, flender, crooked, hard, 
and furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, of a yel- 
lowiſh green, a foot high, and branched toward 
the top. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, 
broad, and have no footſtalks : they are broadeſt 
at the baſe, narrower to the end, ſharply in- 
denfed at the edges, and terminate in a point: 
their colour is a duſky green, and their ſubſtance 
firm. 7 
The flowers 
appearance: they ſtand in long ſerits up the tops 
of the ſtalks, and principally on one fide: they 
have 'a great ftriated cup, like a bladder: the 
flower itſelf is ſmall, and of a bright yellow. 

The ſeed veſſel is large, rounded, and flatted ; 
and the ſeeds are flat and brown. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Pedicularis ' pratenſis lutea 
fer crifta galli. Others, Criffe galli lutea, and 
Ma gallt femina. We in Engliſh, Yellow rallile, 
of Coxcomb. 

+ Thoſe who call this the female, diſtinguiſh 
what they call another ſpecies under the name 
of the male, bur it is only 4 variety: the prin; 


are numerous, and have a ſingular 


DIVISION I. 


Ir) x \ 
Rhinantbus foliis vilgſis. 
This is a ſmall but ſingular and pretty plant. 
The root is longiſh, crooked, ſlender, and full 
of fibres. | 
The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, of a 
rediſh colour, and eight inches high. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, at diſtance, pair from 


x 
Ld 


N 12. 


pair: they have no footſtalks, and they are nar- | 


giving that of coxcomb only to the preceding genus, and that of rattle only to this. 


BRITISH SPECIES 


cipal difference is the ſtature; the male, as it is 
called, growing in a more favourable ground, 
and being taller. a 


2. Narrow - leaved yellow Rattle. 
Rhinanthus foliis anguſtioribus. 

The root is long, lender, crooked, and fur- 
diſhed with 4 multicude of fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, uptight, and 
much branched, and is uſually — *. 

The leaves are numerous: they ſtand in pairs, 
but af ſriialler diftances by much than in the com- 
mon kind: they are very narrow, and ſharply 
dented at the edges; of a pale green, and not ſo 
broad at the baſe as in the other. 

The flowers ſtand in 4 long ſeries on the upper 
branches, and are beautifully variegaced, though 
very ſmall: the top of the flower is yellow, and 
the upper lip is purple. 

The whole plant is two foot high, and very 
robuſt. 

The ſced-veſſels are long and flat; and the 
ſeeds are alſo flat, but ſmall, 

It is frequent in paſtures in the north of Eng- 
land ; and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Criſta galli anguſtifolia mon- 
tana. Ray, Pediculis major anguſtifolia ramoſiſſima 
flore minore lutes, labello purpureo. 


N 
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row, oblong, not at all indented at the edges, 


and a little hairy. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
have ſtriated and ſwollen cups. 

The ſecd-veſſel is flatted, but of a rounded 
figure; and the ſeeds are large. 

It is a native of Ceylon, and flowers in May. 

Burman calls it Hyſſopus zeylanius. tenellus pra- 
tenſis: but it is evidently a plant of this genus, 
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and compreſſed. f : | 
Linnæus places this among his didynamia angio 


and two ſhorter ; and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Eyebright. 
Eupbraſia vulgaris. 
The root is long, white, ſlender, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, firm, erect, of a deep 
green, very much branched, and, eight inches 
high. 


The leaves are placed in pairs, and they have | 


no footſtalks : they ſtand very thick, and they 
are ſhort, broad, deeply ſerrated, and of a very 
dark green, but of a bright and fleſhy ſurface. 


The flowers are large, and white, variegated | 


with a few dots : they ſtand in the boſoms of the 
leaves, principally toward the tops of the ſtalks, 
and are very pretty ; their bright whiteneſs, and 
the deep green of the reſt of the plant, making 
a pretty contraſt to one another. : 
The feed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
very ſmall.. 

It is common in our hilly meadows, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Eupbraſſa officinarum. O- 
chers, Eupbrafia vulgaris, or, ſoply, Eupbrafia. 


Eyebright is famous againſt diſorders of the 
us common inflammations of the eyes the cuſ- 
ſtom is to uſe the freſh expreſſed juice by way of 
a collyrium, waſhing them twice a day with it, 
and wearing a piece of ſilk over them. 

In worſe diſorders the whole herb, dried and 


powdered, and taken for many months, half a 


dram twice a day, is recorded to have done great 
ſervice. There are accounts that ſeem well at- 
teſted of people reſtored to ſight by it. The 
diſtilled water is recommended by ſome for the 
ſame purpoſes, but that has little virtue. 


2. Purple Eyebright. 
Euphrafia flore rubro. 


The root is ſhort, crooked, woody, whitiſh, 
and furniſhed with a few fibres. 
| The ftalk is round, firm, upright, of a 
purpliſh colour, conſiderably branched, and eight 
or ten inches high. | 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are very fre- 
quent upon the ſtalk, except toward the bottom, 
where for three inches it is generally naked : 


they are longiſh, narrow, ſharply ſerrated at the | 
| 
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HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches very much to the labiated ſhape : it is 
formed into a tube and two lips ; the tube is ſhort and plain : the upper lip is hollow and in- 
dented ; the lower lip is divided into three ſegments, and theſe are equal in fize, and obtuſe : the cup 
is compoſed of a ſingle piece, divided into four unequal ſegments; and the ſeed · veſſel is oblong, oval, 


ia; the flowers having four threads, two longer, 


edges, and pointed at the ends: they have no 
footſtalks, and are at firſt of a browniſh green 
colour, and afterwards browniſh or rediſh, with 
very little green : the whole plant, when it has 
ſtood ſome time, frequently becomes 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a duſky red : 
they are very numerous, and ſtand in the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves all the way up the ſtalk. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oblong, and larger at one 
end than the other: the ſeeds are very ſmall and 


common writers, Crateogonon euphrofine; ſi 
poſing ſome reſemblance in it to the cow- Ghent 
to be hereafter deſcribed : It is alſo cafled in Eag- 
liſh, Eychright cow-whear. 


3. Short-leaved Eyebright. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and hard but 
brittle: it is very much branched, and eight or 
ten inches high, of a purpliſh colour uſually, 
ſometimes of a pale green, and a little hairy. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and have no 
footſtalks: they are broad, ſhort, and indented 
ſharply at the edges : their colour is an aſh or 


iſh but have ubſtance 


The flowers are ſmall, and of 2 purple : 
they grow from 8 all the 
way up the ſtalks from the middle to the top. 


The ſeed - veſſels are oblong, and largeſt at the 
baſe; and the ſeeds are large and whitiſh. 

It is a native of our northern counties, but 
is not common. 

C. Bauhine calls it Teucrium alpinum coma pur - 


Puro cærulea. Ray, Enpbraſia rubra, foliis bre- 
vibus obtufis. : we ; 


4- Great-leaved Eyebright. 
Eupbraſia major latifolis. 
The root is | 


ong, ſlender, white, and 8 
Wei with a few foes. _ 17 


The talk is round, upright, firm, and a foot 
| high : 
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high: its colour is uſually a pale green, ſome- 
times rediſh ; and it is lightly hairy, and very 
much branched. 

The leaves grow irregularly : ſome toward the 
lower part of the ſtalk generally ſtand in pairs, 
bur the greater part alternately : they have no 
footſtalks : they are broad, oblong, Jarge, of a 
duſky green, and rough ſurface; dented at the 
edges, and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers riſe ſingly from the. boſoms of 


1. Narrow-leaved yellow Eyebright. 
Eupbraſia anguſtifolia flava. 


The root is ſmall, long, and furniſhed with a 
ſew fibres: it is whitiſh, woody, and crooked. 

The ſtalk is angulated or ridged, and appears 
ſquare : it is ſlender, but firm, upright, branched, 
and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are long, and very narrow : they 
ſtand in pairs without footſtalks, and are of a 
duſky green, dented at the edges and ſharp- 


The flowers are very numerous : they ſtand in 
jong, cloſe ſeries all up the tops of the branches, 
and are ſmall, and of a gold yellow. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oval, but oblong z and the 
ſceds are ſmall and whitiſh. 

It is frequent in Italy and Spain; and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Zupbraſa pratenfis Iutea. 
Columa, Zupbraſa lites montana anguſtifolia 
altera. 


2. Eyebright, with three - pointed leaves. 
Exphrafia foliis tricuſpidati 

The root is very flender, white, longiſn, 
erooked, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, rediſh, ſomewhat 
branched, and of a purpliſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand alternately, and have no 
footſtalks : they are very narrow z and undivided 
at the edges till they come toward the end, where 
they are broader than in any other part, and have 
two notches oppoſite to one another, which give 
the tip of the leaf a three-pointed appearance. 
The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves 
all the way up the tops of the ſtalks: they are 
ſmall, and of a whitiſh red. 


$44 


has two eminences in the middle. 


pointed at the 
Liens EE Sh nn he mais aac 


the leaves all the way up to the top-part of the 
ſtalk ; and they are large and yellow. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
very ſmall and rediſh. 


It is a native of Cornwal, and of the iſland of 
W NOD BY 
* calls it Criff li fins plant 
Ramana, ſeu Crifte galli major Italics, Ray, Eu- 
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The ſerd-veſſels are oblong, and the ſeedy 
are ſmall. 


It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 
Linnæus calls it Eupbrafia foliis linearibus tricuſ- 


This is a very ſmall, but ſingular and pretty 
ſpecies. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, divided, and hung 
about with many fibres. 

The ftalk is angulated, "ſhort, rediſh, and 
ſomewhat hairy: it is ſeldom at all branched, 
and is about four inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalks : they are ſhort, broad, and very deeply 
indented, in ſuch a manner that they reſemble 
the fingered leaves of thoſe plants which have 
them divided down to the baſe into narrow and 
long ſegments, 

The flowers are large for the bigneſs of the 
plant, and purple. 

The ſecd-veſſels are large, and the ſeeds whitiſh, 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Eupbraſia pratenfis latifolia 
Italica. Columna, Expbraſia latifolis pratenfis. 


Theſe ſeveral ſpecies agree in virtues with the 
common Engliſh kind, and are in the faine de- 
| gree of eſtimation there that ours is here. 

This plant bruiſed and laid upon the eyes in 
| caſes of inſlamtnations is a ſpeedy remedy, They 
throw a large quantity of it into their wine as it is 
making, and keep it for old mens drinking, to 
preſerve their ſight. They alſo eat the young 
ſhoors and tops of the ſeveral ſpecies among their 
ſallading for the fame purpoſe. 


- 


| 
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T flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated ſhape: it is formed into a 
tube and two lips: the tube is long and crooked : the upper lip is galeated, flatted, and niped 
at the top, and turns back at the edges: the lower lip is-divided into three equal blunt ſegments, and 


The cup is tubular, and lightly divided into four ſegments : the ſeed-veſſel is oblong, flatted, and 


; the threads in each flower being four ; two 


longer, and two ſhorter: and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Common Cow-wheat. - 
Melampyrum vulgare. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, crooked, and white, 


and has a few fibres. | 50 

The ſtalk is flender, weak, angulated, but 
moderately upright, very much branched, and 
about a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalks. | 

Thoſe toward the bottom of the ſtalk are 
long, ſomewhat broad, and deeply indented to- 
ward the baſe ; thoſe on the upper part of the 


plant are longer and narrower, and altogether 


lain. 
, The flowers are large and yellow: they grow 


in looſe ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, bending 
one way. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oblong and hooked at the 
top: the ſeeds are large. 

The whole plant is of a blackiſh colour. 

It is common in woods, and flowers in June 
and July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Melampyrum luteum latifo- 
lim. Others, Crateagonum vulgare. 


2. Narrow-leaved Cow- wheat. 
Melampyrum anguſtifolium 


The root is long, lender, white, crooked, 
and full of fibres. 

The ftalk is firm, lender, and of a purpliſh 
colour: it is erect, and not much branched. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they have no 


footſtalks : they are placed at diſtances upon the 
ſtalk, and are very long and narrow; of a deep 
green, and not at all indented, but ſharp at the 

int. 
Pe The flowers are large, and uſually of a yel- 
low colour; but in this there is a great deal of 
variation; we ſee them ſometimes white, ſome- 
times red, and ſometimes of a mixed colour be- 
tween all theſe. | 

They ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a kind 
of creſted heads, or ſhort, thick, ſquare ſpikes. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
very large. 

It is common in the northern counties of Eng- 
land; and flowers in July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Melampyrum luteum anguſti 
folium. We in Engliſh, Creſted cow-wheatr. 

There is a very pretty variety of this plant, 


* 
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in which the flower is white, ſpotted. with yel- 
low. This has been deſcribed by ſome as a diſ- 
tin ſpecies, bus erroneouſly. It is common 
with us among the other. 


3- Purple-headed Cow-whear. 
Melampyrum purpuraſcente coma. 


The root is ſlender, woody, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. | 

The ſtalk is lender, ſquare, tolerably upright, 
of a purpliſh colour, ſomewhat branched, and 
about a foot high. | 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, 
and moderately broad, of a deep green, and 
dented ſharply and deeply at the edges. 

Thoſe which grow at the tops of the ſtalks 
differ from the reſt : they are ſhort, broad, and 
of a deep red, which gives the tops of the plant 
a purple tinge, whence its name. 

The flowers grow among theſe, and are large 
and beautiful : they are variegated with red and 
yellow. 

The ſeed veſſel is large and oval: the ſeeds are 
few, large, and whitiſh. 

It is found in the cornfields in Norfolk and 
ſome other counties; but it is not a common 
plant. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Melampyrum purpuraſcente 
toma. J. Bauhine, Triticum vaccineum. 


C- wheat is a uſeful plant for the fattening of 


cattle: in places where it is more common they 


uſe it for that purpoſe; and with us it would be 
very well worth the huſbandman's while to try it 
among the great number of thoſe plants brought 
from abroad, which are now ſo ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated in our fields ; as faintfoine, chiches, len- 
tils, and the like. This, being a native 
England, would grow more freely than any of 
them, and it would not require a rich ſoil; ſo 
that the trial might be made with little expence 
or trouble. | 

It is common among the corn in Flanders, as 
well as in ſome counties of England ; and they 
thraſh ir with the grain, and let it come into 
their bread; it increaſes the quantity, and does 
no harm. 

Some have ſaid that the bread in which it is 
mixed cauſes giddineſs of the head and other com- 
plaints ; but this is contradicted by thoſe who have 
experience. It fattens cattle ſafely and ſpeedily. 
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Woolly-topped Cow-w heat. 
Melampyrum calycibus lanatis. 
/ * 
The root is long, lender, and white. 
The ſtalk is ſquare, ere, firm, and very 


little branched : it is a foot high, and uſually is 
of a greeniſh colour. 


The leaves ſtand two at a joint: they are long, 
narrow, and of a deep green. 
Thoſe which grow on the lower part of the 


ſtalk are not at all jagged; but thoſe on the | 


upper part have ſome indentings near the baſe. 


J 


The ſtalks are terminated by cluſters of ſmall, 
ſhort leaves, placed very thick together, with a 
downy matter among them; and theſe are uſually 
of a deep violet blue. | 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful gold 
yellow. 


The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
few and large. 


C. Bauhine calls it Melampyrum coma cærulea. 
GENUS 
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HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, approaching to the labiated ſhape + it is formed into two 

lips, a palate, and a ſpur: the upper lip is undivided and obtuſe ; the lower lip is larger, and 
is alſo undivided ; the palate which riſes between them is heart-faſhioned : the ſpur is ſmall, and 
runs out behind the flower. The cup is compoſed of ten little hollow leaves, and falls with the flower : 
the ſeed-veſſel is round and large. 

Li $ ſeparates this genus from the generality of the others, placing it, with a few more in his 
ſecond claſs, among the diandria monogynia ; the threads being two in each flower, and the rudiment 
of the capſule ſingle. 

He alſo takes away its uſual and received name /entibularia, and calls it utricularia. 

I have reſtored the former and familiar name, and joined the genus to thoſe with which it is united 
by nature; the number of the threads in the centre being a trivial conſideration, when ſeen, in com- 
petition with the eſſential characters, by which it is placed among the plants that have a flower con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle petal, and followed by a ſingle capſule ; this being the general diſtinction of the 


preſent claſs. 
DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Hooded Millfoil. 2. Little Hooded Millfoil. 

The root is compoſed of a vaſt tuft of fibres. 

From this grow numerous long and flendet | plant. 
ſhoors, which ſpread upon the mud at the bottom 
of thoſe waters in which the plant grows ſmall fibres. 

On theſe ſtand the leaves: they are of a dark The firſt ſhoots from theſe are numerous, 
green, beautifully divided, and as they are kept | long, lender, and naked for the moſt part; but 
ſeparate by the water make a beautiful appear- ſometimes there grow on them a few ſmall and 
ance; but when taken out they fall together and | finely divided leaves: whether there be leaves or 
| A not, there are conſtantly many little round bodies, 
Among theſe grow round bodies, of thebig- | perfectly reſembling thoſe of the common kind. 
neſs of the leaves of duckweed : they are not a The ſtalks are minute, extreamly ſlender, and 
regular part of the leaves, nor do they grow from | naked. 
any diſtinct place on them, but irregularly among They are uſually of a yellowiſh colour, ſome- 
them, and in a great number; ſome terminate the | times rediſh ; and on theſe ſtand the flowers. 
Moots, and others are diſpoſed looſely among the They are large, and of a pale yellow : they 


leaves. have each a ſeparate, ſhort footſtalk ; and 
The ſtalks riſe from theſe ſhoots, and are ſlen- grow at diſtances, one above another, from the 
der, weak, and naked. middle of the ſtalk to the top. 


From the middle upwards grow the flowers: The ſeed-veſſel is round and ſmall ; and the 
theſe ſtand ſingly on long footſtalks, and are | ferds are very minute. 
large and yellow: the ſpur-is of a conic figure. | Ir is common in Northamptonſhire, and in 

The ſeed veſſel is large and round: the feeds | many places where it is not much regarded, 
are numerous and ſmall. floating upon the water. | 

It is common in ditches, and other ſtagnating It flowers in June. | 
waters in the fens in Lincolnſhire, and elſe- Plukenet calls it Millifolium paluſtre galericu- 
where; and flowers in July. latum minis flore minore. Ray, Lentibularia minor. 

C. Bauhine calls it Millifolium aquaticum lenti- | Boccone, Aparine aguis innatans capreolis dmata. 
culatum. The common writers, Millifolium gale- 
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t. Large-leaved Lentibularia. Among theſe grow ſeveral ſhoots, that ſpread 
7 utibalerie felis maierid | likewiſe in the fame manner, and have leaves 
Jos my on them like the firſt from the root, but 

* is compoſed of numerous long, black | ſmaller. 
fibres The ſtalks riſe, ſome from theſe, and others 
The firſt ſhoors ſpread upon the ſurface, and | from the root: they are ſlender and yellowiſh : 
are large, and-yery finely divided ; ſo that they | they are not naked, as thoſe of the preceding 
reſemble thoſe of ſume of the water crowfoots. | ſpecies, but have leaves of the ſame kind with 
N* XIII. K k 
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thoſe from the root: theſe are beautifully divided, 
and of a blackiſh green. 

The flowers grow toward the tops of the 
ſtalks, and are large and yellow, 


K 


The ſced · veſſel is very large and round; and 
the ſeeds are ſmall. 


It is a native of Ni rth America, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 
Plumier calls it Linaria paluſtris fæniculi folis. 


% 


8 XIV. 


WATER GLADAIOLE. 
DORTMANNA. 


TE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches in ſome degree to the galeated kind, but not 


nearly ſo much as the others in general of this claſs : it is formed into a ſhort tube ſplit in the upper 
part, and two irregular lips: the upper lip conſiſts of two ſegments, which are narrower and ſmaller z 


and the lower one of three, which are broader and larger; but when the flower is 


perfectly open this 


form is leſs obſervable: the ſeed-veſſel is round and large; and the cup is divided into five flight 
ſegments. The leaves of the plant are hollow and divided within. 

Linnæus places this among his /yngenafia polygamia monogamia; but he does not allow it to be a 
diſtin genus: he places it among the rapunculi, which he arranges there under the name of lobelia. 

The ſhape of the ſeed · veſſel diſtinguiſhes it from his /obelia, and the ſtructure of its leaves from 
all other plants. None is more properly of a genus ſepatate from all others. 

There is but one known ſpecies of this plant, and that is a native of Britain and other parts of 


the north of Europe. 


Water Gladiole. 
Dortmanna. 


The root is a cluſter of long, thick fibres, 
which penetrate deep into the mud at the bottom 
of thoſe waters where it delights to grow. 

The leaves riſe in a tuft twelve or fourteen to- 
gether : they are long, narrow, and of a pale 
green, hollow within, and divided, in the man- 
ner of a pod of ſome of the wallflower kinds, 
into two ſeparate empty ſpaces, by a membrane 
that runs lengthwiſe from the baſe to the point. 

The ftalk riſes in the midſt, and is yellowiſh 
and round : it riſes to a great height when the 
water is deep; but with us, as it generally grows 
in ſhallow places, its length is about a foot: 
ſometimes it is naked, ſometimes there grow on 
it a leaf or two like thoſe from the root. 

The flowers ſtand at the top, in a kind of looſe 
ſpike ; but they hang on their footſtalks, and ge- 
nerally fall all on one ſide: five or fix is the uſual 
number : but they rarely open together : they are 
of a pale purple. 


e 


The ſeed-veſſel is large and round; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in waters on the hills in the 
north of England; and flowers in July. 

Ray led Linnzus into the calling this a ſpecies 
of rapuntium; for he ſays its flower makes it 
ſuch, though the ſeed-veſſel ſhews a difference : 
but if the ſeed-veſſel had been as like that of 
rapuntium as the flower, ſtill the whole plant is 
ſo perfectly unlike, and its leaves are ſo extreamly 
ſingular, that there is reaſon enough to keep it 
as a diſtin genus. 

Cluſius calls it Gladiolus lacufris Dortmanni, 
from the name of Dortman a German apothecary, 
from whom he firſt received it: but, as gladiolus 
is the name of a diſtin genus, it is better to call 
it, as Rudbeck does, dorimanna. C. Bauhine calls 
it Leucoium paluſtre flore ſubceruleo. Others, 
Gladiolus paluſtris. 


There is nothing known of the virtues of this 
or of the preceding plant: they are food for 
ducks and other water-fowl. 


XV, 


BROOMRAPE. 
O ROB INCH 


TE flower is made of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated form: it conſiſts of a tube 
and two lips: the tube is crooked, thick, and ſhort : the upper lip is broad, hollow, and 


indented ; and the lower lip is divided into three 


unequal ſegments, and turns back: the cup is 


divided lightly into four ſegments ; and the ſeed-veſſel is of an oval figure, but ſomewhat oblong, 


and pointed at the end. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia; there being four threads in the flower, of 
which two are longer and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. 
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1. Common Broomrape. 
Orobanche vulgaris. 


This is a ſingular and ſtrange plant; having 
neither the colour of the generality of plants, nor 
any thing that can properly be called leaves. 

"The root is thick, roundiſh, and compoſed of 
« multitude of ſcales, of a tough ſubſtance and 
- _ colour, laid irregularly over one ano- 


w © ſtalk is ſingle, thick, upright, undivided, 
and a foot and half high : its colour is yellowiſh, 
and its ſubſtance light and tender. 

At diſtances, from the bottom to the top, 
%% 
lowiſh brown alſo: theſe are ſhort, and of an 


. 


zB rer 
for a great way down it, at diſtances one from 
another ; and each has» one of theſe little mem- 
branes under it. | 

They are large, and gape very wide open : 
their colour is in part yellowiſh, and in part a 
dead faded purple; and their threads are white, 
and have black buttons, which are as pi- 
cuous as any thing in the flower. 

The ſecd-veſſel is oblong, and large at the 
bottom : the ſeeds are very minute. 

It is common in barren paſtures, and ſome- 
times is found in cornfields. 

It grows no where fo plentifully as 
fields of broom on barren heathy hills ; in theſe 
places it uſually grows to the root of the broom, 
and thence obtained its Engliſh name of broom- 
rape ; but they err who ſuppoſe it will not grow 
elſewhere. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobanche major garyophyl- 
lum oleus. J. Bauhine, Orobanche flore majore. O- 


thers, Orobanche vulgaris. 


This ſpecies ſometimes has a lightly aromatick 
ſmell, but frequently nothing of this is to be ob- 
ſerved : it depends in a great meaſure on the place 


of growth and particular condition of the plant. 
DIVISION u. 


I. Great-flowered Broomrape. 
Orobanche flore maximo. 


This is a much larger plant than either of our 
kinds, and the flowers are alſo remarkably larger, 
even in proportion to the bigneſs of the whole. 

The root is an irregular knob, with ſome few 
ſtraggling fibres: this knob is compoſed of ſcales, 
in the manner of ours, but it is not fo large. 

The ftalk is firm, upright, a yard high, and 
not at all branched ; and the whole plant is of a 
rediſh colour. 

What ſtand for leaves are only a kind of ſmall 
membranes ſticking cloſe to the ſtalk : there are 
more of them toward the bottom, fewer toward 
the top, and they are all of the ſame colour with 
the ſtalk, except that they are at firſt a little 
deeper. # 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


Ie is good againſt obſtruftions, and is bet 


given in a ſtrong infuſion. 


The herb mult be freſh gathered for this pur- 
poſe, and the whole cut into thin ſlices, and hav- 
ing water poured on it: this, with a little white 
wine and ſyrup of marſhmallows, operates pow- 
erfully by urine, and is good in jaundices and 
obſtructions of the ſpleen. 

A conſerve of it is alſo recommended by ſome 


againſt hy pocondriac complaints : and an oint- 
ment made of it with lard againſt ſchirrous tu- 
mours. 


2. Branched Broomrape. 
Orobanche ramoſa. 


The root is thick, large, and tuberous ; it is 


compoſed of numerous irregular ſcales, in the 
manner of the other; and there are ſeveral fibres 
grow to it. 

The ftalk is firm, erect, and very much 
branched: it is of a rediſh colour, much ſlen- 
derer than that of common broomrape, and of a 
firmer ſubſtance, and grows fix or eight inches high. 

The branches riſe from it on all ſides from the 
bottom nearly to the top. 

There are no leaves but a few membranes, 
which are of a pale yellowiſh, and ſometimes of 
a purpliſh colour; and grow irregularly on the 
ſtalk and branches. 


The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the of — 
ſtalks, thickly compacted together; 


of a pale red, large, and conſpicuous. 


The ſeed · veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are very 
minute. 

This is found in cornfields in the ſouthern 
counties of England, but is not common. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobanche ramoſa. J. Bau- 
hine, Orobanche minor purpureis floribus frye ra- 
moſa. 

The common broomrape is ſometimes found with 
a flower ſmaller than ordinary, and in this con- 
dition has been deſcribed by ſome as a diſtinct 
ſpecies ; but it is no more than a variety owing 
to accident in the growth. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Gnas in a thiek, ſhort 

ſpike, or a large tuft ; and they are long, and of 
a deep purple; and are obviouſly diſtinguiſhed 
by the buttons of the threads, which ſtand out 
from the mouth of the flower. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large and oblong ; and the 
ſeeds are very minute. 

It is frequent in woods in the ſouth of France; 
and flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobanche flore majore. 


J. Bauhine, Orobanche magna purpurea monſpeſ- 
ſulans. 


2. BENE Broomrape. 
Orobanche flore ſolitario. 


The root is a ſmall knot of a ſcaly 


from which there run lengthwiſe a few fibres. 
From 
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From this riſe ſeveral ſtalks together : they are 
round, weak, ſlender, and naked, except at the 
baſe near the ground, where they have ſome little 
membranes in the place of leaves. 

The whole plant is not more than four inches 


high; and at the top of the ſtalk ſtands a ſingle 


flower. 
This is large and yellow, though the colour 


EN 


GM: 0 WY 


varies great for it is ſometimes purpliſh or 


It is a native of North America, and flowers 
in April. | 

Ray calls it Orobanche ant belleborine affinis ma- 
rilandica caule nudo unico in ſummitate flore. 


| 


It is a very ſingular and very beautiful ſpecies. 


XVI. 


TOOTHWORT. . 
a ANBLATUM. | 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated ſhape : the whole is formed 


into a tube, and two lips : 


the tube is ſhort : 


the upper lip is long and undivided; the lower 


lip is ſhorter, but is alſo ſtrait and undivided: theſe ſtand gaping open, and are both compreſſed : 
the ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, and pointed: the cup is ſwoln, flatted, and divided into four flight ſeg- 


ments at the edge. 


Linnæus places this among his dichnamia angioſpermia ; the threads in each flower being 
ger, two ſhorter, and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. This author has taken 


which two are lon 


four, of 


away its familiar and uſual name anblatum, and calls it /quamnaria. 
This is his conduct in his Genera; but in that later work his Species Plantarum, he has joined it 
with ſome others, under the common name /athrea. 


Theſe genera 


approach very near to one another; but the difference is ſufficient on which to eſta- 


bliſh their abſolute diſtinction. There is but one known — of anblatum, and that is common 


to Britain and all the north of Europe. 


Toothwort. 
Andlatum. | 
The root is extreamly ſingular in form and 


ſubſtance : it is thick, white, fleſhy, and of a 
ſcaly ſtructure, ſpreading a great way, and that 


in a very irregular manner, juſt under the ſurface, | 


one piece growing ſideways from another, and a 

third from that, and fo on in every direction. 
The ſtalks are numerous: they riſe from va- 

rious parts of the root, but only one from each 


head: they are thick, fleſhy, tender, white, or | 


browniſh, and fix or ſeven inches high: the | 
ſkin is tender, and the internal part full of a | 
watery juice. 

There are properly no leaves, but a kind of 
membranes, ſtanding irregularly on the ſtalk, in 
the manner of thoſe of broomrape. 


XN I 


The flowers ſtand in a ſhort ſeries at the top 
of the ſtalk. 

They*are large, and of a faint purple; or 
\ whitiſh, with a purple tinge. 


nee 
numerous and minute. 


It is found under hedges and about the roots 
of trees where the ſoil is looſe and crumbly, and 
where there is a covering of dead leaves. It is 
not very common, and it is often overlooked. 

It flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobanche radice dentate 
major. Others, Dentaria major, dentaria mathiali, 
| and anblatum. Some, Apyllon. 


It is cooling and aſtringent. The root, dried 
and powdered, is to be taken, a dram for a 


doſe, and will have great effect. It is recom- 


Y 
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Plants of which there is no ſpecies native of BRITA. 


a 


. 


CLANDESTIN 4. 


_ a carith of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated kind: it is formed into a 
tube and two lips: the tube is oblong, and the lips ſtand gaping open, and are of an inflated 
or ſwoln figure : the upper lip is hollow, and has a crooked point: the lower lip is divided into three 
fmall, blunt ſegments, and turns back : the cup is hollow, and divided * into four — 3 
„ n 
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Linnæus places this among the didynamia angio/permia the ſeeds being contained in a capſule, and 
the flower having four threads, two longer, and two ſhorter. 

This author takes away its former name, and calls it /athrea. It has the name clandeſtina from 
this circumſtance, that almoſt the whole plant is buried, and grows under ground, nothing appear- 
ing above the ſurface but a ſmall part of the ſtalk and the ſpike of flowers. 


Purple Clandeſtina. Many of theſe ſhoot from the main ſtem, and 


Clandeſtina purpurea grow two or three inches high all the way within 
the earth, where they periſh without ac com- 
The root, properly and diſtinctly ſo called, is | ing to the air: the main, or principal ſtalk only 
only a tuft of black, ſhort fibres; but if we | pierces the ſurface of the ground, and ſhews it- 
comprehend under that name all the part of the felf. This is full of the buds of flowers, 
plant under ground, it is to be called thick and | and riſes, in a crooked form, an inch and half 
branched : this part, however, is properly the | long; and in ſome degree, from its ſhape and 
ſtalk, not the root of the plant, and is to be | colour, reſembles the comb of a cock. 
conſidered as ſuch, from its manner of growing The flowers ſoon after open, and are large, 
and office, though it take the place of the root; | and of a deep purple, as is alſo the ſtalk and all 
theſe black fibres alone being conſidered as part | that appears above ground, and ſometimes what 
of the root. is below, though that is more uſually white. 

The ſtalk is five inches high, thick, and di- The ſeed veſſel is roundiſn and large: the ſeeds 


vided into many branches: it is of a whitiſh are minute. 


colour, and full of juice, and is covered with a It is found in foreſts in many parts of Ger- 
kind of rudiments of leaves: theſe are ſhort, | many. 

broad, and thin; and they lie in a ſcaly form Mentzelius calls it Orobanche radice dentata 
upon the ſtalks. | altius radicante foliis et floribus purpureis. 


nn 3; WR * 
BIRTHWORT. 
ARISTOLOCH I 4. 


T flower confiſts of a fingle petal, and is of an irregular figure : it is formed into a tube, which 
has a roundiſh, folded baſe, the foldings being fix; and a wide mouth, which in the lower 
part runs out into a very long and undivided tongue: the tube is ſlightly hexangular : it has no cup; 
the ſeed- veſſel is large and roundiſh, and in ſome degree ; 
Linnæus places this among his gynandria bexandria; the buttons being fix, and growing without 


threads to the piſtil. 


It very plainly belongs to the reſt of this claſs; the flower being compoſed of one petal 
of an irregular form, and followed by a ſingle ſeed-veſſel; and it is one of the misfortunes of Lin- 
næus's method that he ſeparates it from thoſe to which it is allied, placing it in a diſtinct arrange 
ment, becauſe of this little ſingularity of the buttons. 


1. Round Birthwort. n with a fungous 
_— | matter een them. 
bee — It is common in the hedges of Spain and Italy, 
The root is very large, tuberous, and of a | and in the ſouth of France. 
roundiſh figure, with many fibres growing irre- C. Bauhine calls it Ariftolochia rotunda flore ex 
y from various parts of its ſurface: it is purpura nigro. Others, only Ariftolochia rotunda. 
rough on the ſurface, brown on the outſide, and There is a variety of this plant, with the flower 
yellow within ; and is of a bitter and very diſa- of a whitiſh purple, inſtead of a blackiſh purple : 
greeable taſte. | | this has been treated of as a diſtin& ſpecies, but 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and ſquare: | it is nothing more than a variation from accident. 
they are of a pale green colour, and are two feet 
long, but not able to ſupport themſelves up- 2. Long Birthworr. 
right. 


The leaves are placed ſingly, and at confide- — 

This is diſtinguiſhed at ſight from the other, 
though it greatly reſemble it in the general form, 

by its having footſtalks to the leaves, the other 

having none. | 
The root is large, thick, and of an irregular 

The flowers ſtand fingly on long footſtalks | oblong figure. | 

riſing from the boſoms of the leaves : they are The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and ſquare; 

long and crooked, and are of a greeniſh colour | they are of a pale green, a foot and half long, 

on the outſide, and of a blackiſh purple within. | but not erect: they trail, and hang among any 
The ſeed - veſſel is very large, and of an oval thing that will ſupport them. 
No 13. . | The 
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they ſtand alternately, and have moderately long, 
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The leaves are rough, of a pale green, and of | 
a heart- faſhioned ſhape, but with an obtuſe point: 


fender, pale green footſtalks. 

The flowers riſe ſingle from the boſoms of the 
leaves, and are long, hollow, and crooked : 
each has its ſeparate ſhort footſtalk ; and is of a 
greeniſh colour, and ftriated on the outſide, and 
purple and rough within. ; 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and oval, and contains 
numerous ſeeds, with a pithy or ſpungy white 
matter between them. 

It is a native of Spain and Italy ;; and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ariſtolocbia longa vera. O- 
thers, Ariſtolochia longa biſpanica; and, ſimply, 
Ariſtolochia longa. 


3. Clinching Birthwort. 
Ariſtolochia clematitis. 
The root is long, ſlender, and creeping : it 


runs under the ſurface, and ſends up a great | 


number of ſtalks from different parts, and a mul- 
titude of black fibres downward. 

The ſtalks are of a pale green, jointed, and 
crooked, but more firm than the others, and 
three feet high. 

The leaves are large, and of a heart-faſhioned. 
ſhape : they ſtand alternately, and have long 
footſtalks. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves, 
but not ſingly, as in the two preceding kinds, 
but in conſiderable tufts together: they are long 
and hollow, and of a pale greeniſh white colour. 

The ſeed - veſſel is very large: when fully 
grown it is as big as a wallnut; and it contains 
many ſeeds, with a white ſpungy matter berween 
them. | 
It is a native of the ſouth of France; and 
flowers in June. 

I have ſeen it in woods in Eſſex, but imagine 
it came from roots or pieces of the ſtalks out 
of lord Pegre's garden. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ariſtolochia clematitis refta. 
Others, Ariſtolochia ſaracenica; and, ſimply, Ari/- 
tolochia clematitis. } 


4. Small Birthwort. | 
Ariſtolochia minor piſtolochia difa. 


The root is compoſed of a great many tube- 
rous, long, and not very thick pieces, with ma- 
ny fibres growing to thern, and among them. 

The ſtalks are numerous, very weak, and 
trailing : they are a foot long, crooked from 
joint to joint, and of a pale green. 

The lgaves ſtand on ſhort tootſtalks, and they 
are ſmall, and heart-faſhioned, very lightly and 
irregularly notched at the edges, .and ſometimes 
riot at all ſo, and blunt at the end. 

The flowers are large, hollow, and crooked 
as the others ; they riſe ſingly from the boſoms 
of the leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and has a white pith 
in it, together with the ſeeds. 

It is a native of France, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ariffolocharis piſftolochia 
. difta. Others, Ariſftolochia parva ; and Axiſtolo- 


Theſe four poſſeſs the ſame virtues, and are 
warm, drying, and aperient. The round is the 
beſt; the long has the next degree of virtue 
theſe others much leſs. 

It is uſed in the famous powder now in ſo 
great eſteem” for the gout, and is one of the 
chief ingredients : ſome have omitted it in mak- 
ing that powder for female patients, and the effect 
has been greatly impaired. The reaſon of omit- 
ting it on theſe occaſions has been its power as 


| a promoter of the menſes, not at that time re- 


quired. , 

Birthwort is a ſtrong, but diſagreeable bitter; 
this makes it leſs uſed than it deſerves. It is ex- 
cellent in diſorders of the head, and in obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. | 

It is given with ſucceſs againſt the ſtuffings 
of the lungs, and obſtructions of the menſes; and 
is excellent to promote the neceſſary diſcharges 
in lying-in. X 


5. 3 Birthwort. 


Ariſtolochia ſerpentaria virginiana dicta. 

The root conſiſts of a vaſt quantity of long, 
flender, and interwoven filaments with a ſmall 
head : theſe are of a pale greeniſh brown colour, 
and are of a fragrant ſmell. | 

The ſtalk is lender, jointed, weak, and un- 
able to ſupport itſelf erect: it is a foot or more 
in_length, and of a pale green, rarely at all 
branched. 

The leaves are oblong, and of a ſmooth ſur- 
face : they are of a pale green colour, and ſtand 
on ſlender footſtalks : they approach to the heart- 
faſhioned ſhape, but leſs than in the other kinds. 

The flowers have long footſtalks : they riſe 
from the boſoms of the leaves, or naked joints 
of the ſtalk: they are long and hollow, like the 
others 


The ſced-veſſel is large, and contains many 
ſeeds, with a white pith ſurrounding them. 

Ir is a native of Virginia, and of other parts 
of North America; and flowers in July. 

This is the plant whoſe root is called at 
the druggiſts Serpentaria Virginiana. Plukenet 
calls it Aviſtolochia piſtolochia, ſeu Serpentaria Vir- 
giniana caude nedoſo. Others, Piſtolochia Virgi 
niana. 


Thoſe who gather the roots for exportation 
are not ſo careful as they ſhould be in taking only 
the right kind; for there are ſeveral other ſpecies 
of ſmall birthworts common wild in the ſame 
places; they fancy they have all the ſame vir- © 
tues, and therefore gather all together: but 
experience ſhews this, though countenanced by 
ſome great names, to be an error; for not one 
of the others has the fragrancy or true taſte of 
this: they ſhould therefore be ſeparated care- 
fully. 

The root of this kind is celebrated among the 
Indians as a remedy againſt the bites of venomous 
ſerpents, whence it had the name ſnakeroot ; and 
with us it is found to be an excellent cordial and 
ſudorifick. 5 

It is good in fevers, in all diſorders of the 
head and nerves, and in obſtructions of the viſcera. 


chia polyrrhizos. 


<< 


beſt way is in tincture made in brandy. 


| It may be taken in powder or infuſion, but the 
6. Spear- 
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6. Spear - pointed Birthwort. 
bobbcbis foliis lanceolatis. 
The root conſiſts of a vaſt number of long, 
lender filaments. 
The ſtalk is upright, firm, and hard; of a 
green colour, and almoſt woody ſubſtance. 
The leaves ſtand alternately, and have ſhort 
footſtalks : they are long, narrow, and heart- 
faſhioned at the baſe, but they run out from 
thence into a ſlender, ſharp point. : 
The flowers are long, hollow, and of a duſky 


. 


colour: they have ſhort footſtalks, and they 
ſtand ſingly in the boſoms of the leaves. 

The fruit is large and roundiſh ; and the fecds 
have a pithy ſubſtance about them. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers ih 
Auguſt. 

Plukenet calls it Araſtolochia polyrrbixos auricu- 
latis foliis Virginiana. 


It is one of the kinds the roots of which are uſed 
among thoſe of the right Virginian ſnakeroot 3 


| but it is very much inferior to the true kind in 


virtue. 


III. 


G ER AR DIA. 


T flower is made of a fingſe petal, and is of the labiated form: it conſiſts of a tube and two 
lips: the tube is oblong and rounded : the upper lip is broad, obtuſe, and emarginated : the 


lower lip is divided into three 


and turned back : the cup is divided at the edge into five 


ſegments ; and the ſeed-veſſel is of an oval form, and opens at the baſe. 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia : the threads in the flower being four, two 


and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds encloſed in a capſule. 


Others have referred the ſeveral ſpecies of this genus to the foxgloves, but they are abſolutely diſtinct. 
Another plant of the umbelliferous kind, and altogether 


different from this, has been called herbs 


gerardi : let-the ſtudent take care the ſound of the name do not confound in his mind plants ſo 


diſtinct. 


1. Narrow-leaved Gerardia. 
Gerardia felis angufis 


The root is long, lender, and nhl wich 
many fibres. 

— The ftalk is round, firm, erect, rarely at all 
branched, and a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalk : they are long, very narrow, and of a 
pale green ; pointed at the ends, and undivided 
at the edges. 7 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves, 
and are very large and beautiful: they ſtand 
fingly, and have ſhort footſtalks : they are hol- 
low, deep, wide open. at the mouth, and of a 
beautiful red colour. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and oval; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall, numerous, and brown. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 
une. 

g Plukenet calls it Digitalis Virginians rubra 
foliis et facie antirrbini vulgaris. 
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2. Jagged-leaved Gerardia. 
Gerardia foliis laciniatis. | 

The root is compoſed of numerous thick 
fibres. | 

The ſtalk is round, firm, browniſh, ere&, and 
a foot and a half high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and have no 
footſtalks : they are long, narrow, and very 
deeply divided all along the edges, infomuch 
that ſome toward the bottom of the plant are 
of a pinnated form. . 

The flowers are numerous, large, and beauti- 
ful: they are hollow, deep, and of a gold yel- 
low colour : they riſe from the boſoms of the 
leaves ſingly on long footſtalks, and one or two 
of them generally terminate the ſtalk. 

The ſeed veſſel is oval and large: the feeds 
are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in July. 

Gronovius calls it Anonymos floribus flavis ſpeci- 
/i, digitalis equalibus. | | ( 


IV. 


CHELONE. 


HE flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal a 


pproaching to the labiated form : it is diſpoſed into a"tube 


and two lips: the tube is ſhort, and the opening of the mouth is inflated and oblong : the 
upper lip is obtuſe and dentated at the top: the lower lip is very lightly divided into three ſegments, 
and there is no opening: the cup is ſmall, and divided at the end into five ſegments : the ſeed- 


veſſel is oval and oblong. 


Linnzus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia ; the threads being in each flower four, two 


longer and two ſhorter, 
of a fifth thread. 


and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. There is in all the ſpecies a rudiment 


Smooth 
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— 


Smooth Chelone. The flowers are large and white: they ſtand in 
8 1 ſmall cluſters at the top of the ſtalk and branches, 

lone foliis glabris. 
Che ne fe 4 | and are of a fingular aſpeft, ſhort. thick, hollow, 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | and cloſe at the mouth. 
many fibres. The ſeed - veſſel is oval, and the ſceds are large 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- and three-cornered. 
right, and conſiderably branched. It is a native of North America, and flowers 
The leaves are long, narrow, and beautifully | in July. | 
ſ-rrated at the edges: they ſtand very irregu- | Tournefort calls it Chelone aradienfis flore allo. 
larly on the ſtalks ; thoſe toward the bottom al- Ray, Digitalis] mariana perfice folio ; the larger 
ternately ; and thoſe toward the top in pairs. leaves reſembling thoſe of the peach tree. ; 
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BIGNONI A. 
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THE flower is made of a ſingle petal, and is of the labiated form : it conſiſts of a tube, a hol- 
low body, and a divided rim : the tube, properly fo called, is very ſhort, and reaches no farther 
than the cup: the body is very long and hollow ; and the rim is divided into five parts, two of which 
are turned back ; theſe ſtand upwards, and the other three hang downward, and ſpread out: the 
cup is hollow, and divided into five ſegments at the rim; and the ſeed - veſſel is formed in the man- 
ner of a pod. 
Linnzus places this OO” the didynamia angioſpermia ; the threads in each flower being four 
two longer and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds being contained in a capſule. D 


1. Ever-green Trumpetflower. 2. Finger-leaved Trumpetflower. ; 
Bi . ſempervirens. Bi . folits U it 2 f 
The root is long, thick, tough, and ſpreading. | The root is long, ſpreading, and full of fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, very long, weak, | a — 
2nd climbing, but of a woody ſubſtance. c 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have very ſhort The haves ze of « very * — 


. 


* 


footſtalks: they are large, oblong, and conſide- : 
rably broad, undivided at the edges, and ſharp- det de grow on every foorſtalk, and 
pointed. poſed in a digitated manner: three of the | 
The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, _ _— long footſtalks ; two 
nd here reve e _ ft bk, 663 et Rave Os 
one in the boſom of each leaf of the pair, — Os: ry se 
ſo all the way up the ſtalk : they are large and %s our is a bright green. 
yellow, and have a very fragrant ſmell. : The flowers are very large, and white. a 
The ſeed - veſſel is of a heart · faſnioned ſhape. The ſeed-veſſel is long, in the manner of a 
The ſeeds are winged. | pod, and when ripe it ſplits at the end. 
It is a native of Virginia, and has been called It is a native of Jamaica, and grows on the 
by many names. banks of waters, and in damp places: it flowers 
Plukenet calls it Syringe volubilis Virginiana, in July. 
myrti majoris folio, alato ſemine, floribus odoratis Sir Hans Sloane has deſcribed it under the 
luteis. Cateſby, Jaſminum luteum oderatum Vir- | name of Nerio affinis filiquoſa, folio palmato flor 
ginianum ſcandens jempervirens. Ray and others | 496. 


allow it as a Bignonia. " 


BEARS BR EEC H. 8 
4c AN r Hus. OK. 


1 flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches in ſhape to the labiated kind: the whole is 
formed into two parts, a tube and a ſingle lip. The tube is very ſhort: there ſeems an upper 

lip wanting; the lower, which is its only lip, is very long, and divided into four obtuſe ſegments: 
the cup is of a ſingular ſtructure, as well as the flower: it conſiſts of fix leaves; two are | 
ſideways, oppoſite, and erect, and theſe are ſmall ; two are again placed oppoſite, and ſtand at top 
and bottom ; theſe are larger; and there are beſide theſe, two other very minute ones, whoſe poſition 

is alſo ſideways. The ſeed-veſſel is oval. - IH 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia ; the threads in each flower being four, twa 

longer and two ſhorter, and the feeds contained in a capſule. "Ne, 
4 | 1. Smooth. 
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1. Smooth Bears Breech. 
Acant bus mollis. a 


The root is long, flender, white, divided into 
many parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
9913832 and extreamly beau- 
tiful: they riſe in cluſters ten or twelve together, 
and have no footſtalks : they ſpread as they grow 
up, and ſome lie upon the ground, while thoſe 
E + 5 wok. —-1ho6 pF 

Theſe leaves are long, and conſiderab iy bread 
deeply divided inte three or four pairs of large 
ſegments at the and they terminate in a 
larger portion, ſame form, at the point: 
theſe ſeveral parts are all irregularly indented at 
the edges, and give the leaf the aſpect of thoſe 
of the pinnated kind, though they are not divided 
nearly to the rib : the colour is a beautiful deep 
green, and the ſurface gloſſy. The curious reader 
will not be offended at ſo long and minute a 
deſcription of a leaf admired ſo extreamly for 
its beauty among the antients, and copied into 
ſo many of their ornamental works. 
The ſtalk riſes in the centre of this cluſter of 
leaves, is thick, firm, upright, and three 

fer hight th leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and 

large toward the bottom, 1 

32 — 
conical figure: thoſe on the upper part of the 
ſtalk are more divided at the edge, and thoſe at 
the lower part leſs. 
The flowers ſtand in a long, thick ſpike, ter- 
minating the ſtalk, and are large and white. 
The ſeed · veſſels are large, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall. 
It is a native of Italy, and of the Greek iſlands, 
and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Acantbus ſatiuus fue mellis 
Virgil. Others, Branta urfne, and Acanihus 


arſine, or Bears breech. It grows very well in our 


A great deal of learned nanſenſe has been put 

by criticks on the ſubject of the acen- 
thus of the antients: but had they been better 
botaniſts they would have been more in a condi- 
tion to have underſtood their authors; and would 
have ſaved their readers much trouble. 

The names acautbus and acantha occur very 
frequently in the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and are often uſed for different prickly ſhrubs 
and plants, according to the more or leſs accurate 
expreſſion, or determinate meaning of their authors; 
but the reader at this time is little concerned about 


nately, and generally, called Acanthus. This 
was the herb whoſe leaves they have ſo much 
celebrated for their beauty ; and which, we, find, 
their artiſts have introduced into various kinds of 
carved work, and of which the leaves in the 
capital of the Corinthian order in architecture are 
formed. This is the proper acexthus, and is the 
kind here deſcribed and figured. 
Its greateſt fame is in the capital juſt named, 
Which, we are told, Caltimachus formed upon 
the model of a baſker, covered with a tile, and 
ſurrounded with the leaves of an acanthus plant, 
upon whoſe root it had accidentally been ſer. 
This baſket continues the vaſe of the capital; 
the leaves and ſtalks are the ornaments with 
Ne XIV. 


any except the one plant, properly, determi- 


— 


fatious, and Acanthus mollis, We call it Brant | 


— — 


in thickets, 


which it is covered; and the tile forms its 
abacus. 

Such was the original Corinthian capital ; bur 
ſculptors, even in thoſe ages of chaſter raſte; 
had the error, ſo common at this time, of ſup- 
poling every thing that is laboured muſt be 
beautiful. Inſtead of the great and noble ſim- 
plicity of this natural leaf, they ſoon began to 
decorate it with more carving: they ſplit the 
edges of its ſeveral ſegments, variouſly in- 
to three, or into five diſtin and ſeparate 
leaves: theſe they left plain and even at the 
edges; and, becauſe the form of the whole was 
altered, they called the firſt variation, where the 
diviſion was into three, the laurel, and the other, 
where it was into five, the olive leaf. In both, 
the proper form and beauty of the leaf are loſt : 
it is neither noble nor in nature: it becomes a 
monſtrous production of ignorant art: the whole 
is a body of acanthbus leaf bearing olive or laurel 
leaves at its top and ſides. 

One grieves to ſee this in the antique, but the 
remains of many of their great works are diſ- 
graced by it. The leaves on the capitals of the 
columns in the temple of Veſta at Rome are of 
the laurel kind; thoſe of the Baſilick of Antonine 
of the olive ; and there are many more inſtances, 
needleſs to be recounted here, both of one and the 
other diviſion. In the temple of Veſta at Tivoli 
we ſee the true acantbus. Nothing reflects more up- 
on the taſte of architecture, in that time of its emi- 
nent glory, ſo much as this inſult upon nature; the 
preferring to her great imply the lirtleneſs of art. 


2. Prickly . 
Aantbus aculeatus. 


The root is long, thick, uſually ſingle, but 
furniſhed with many ſmall fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are very large and 
beautiful; but they have not the elegant ſim- 
plicity of thoſe of the former kind: they are 
long and broad, and are divided ſo deeply into 
many pairs of ſegments that they very much re- 
ſemble the pinnated form, but they are not cut 
to the middle rib: theſe ſegments are notched at 
the edges, and the whole leaf is covered with 
long, white, and ſharp prickles. 

The ſtalle riſes in the centre of this tuft, and 
is thick, firm, upright, and two foot and a half 


The leaves that ſtand on it are like thoſe from 
the root, but leſs divided, and of a paler green. 

The flowers are large and white, and they 
ſtand in a thick ſpike terminating the ſtalk. 4 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and oblong; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is not uncommon in Italy, gowing moſtly in 
damp ſhady places about the edges of rivers and 
It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Acanthus aculeatus. Others, 

This ſpecies was known to the antients as fa- 
miliarl as the former, but they did not much 
regard it. Some of more depraved taſte intro- 
duced irs figure into ornaments of carved work ; 
but it makes a confuſed and poor appearance. 
The true acanthus leaves have an open freedom 
and an eaſy grace not found in any of theſe, 
whether from art or nature. 


M m  Befide 
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— Beſide the variations we have named in the 
Corinthian capital, where the antients cut the 
ends and tops of the acanthus into laurel and 
olive leaves, we are to mention that in the re- 
mains of what is called the compoſite order, 
theſe ends are cut and ſplit with the chiſſel much 
farther than in nature. In this ſtate they are cal- 
led parſley leaves; and we ſee an inſtance of them 
in the compoſite columns of the arch of Severus, 
and elſewhere: but they are here more pardonable, 
though no where to be commended. The Ro- 
mans had a right to indulge their fancy in this 
compoſition (for it does not deſerve the name of 
an order), becauſe it was of their own invention ; 


armed with many ſhort, but very ſharp and ſturdy 
prickles : they are tough, and covered with a 
pale greyiſh rind. 

The leaves are large, oblong, conſiderably 
broad, and of a bluiſh green colour: they are 
deeply and very irregularly divided into three or 
four ſegments on each ſide, and theſe all end in 
prickles: they terminate alſo in a ſhort, irregular, 
prickly point at the extremity. 

The flowers grow at the of the branches, 
and we very huge end going. | 

The ſeed · veſſels are large and double; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Inillies. 


but they are inexcuſable in maiming the Corin- C in i : B 
' 10 1 ommelin calls it Carduus aquaticus 

thian, a proper and diſtinct order, and the inven-. |. Piti Wo us ſytveftris 

folio. 
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:ons of their maſters the Greeks, the fathers of 
ſcience. 7 

3. Holly-leaved Acanthus. 

Acanthas foliis aquifolii. 


The root is long and ſpreading. 
The ſtalks are numerous, large, weody, and 


. 


The root is eſteemed good in the gravel. The 
roots of the common acanthus have the ſame vir- 
tues, operating by urine, but not in a degree 
worth notice. 


2 VII. 


B AR L EX I A. 


TH flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and approaches to the labiated kind: it is formed into a 
tube, a body, and two lips : the tube is ſhort, and is contained in the cup: the body is oblong 
and ſwelled : the upper lip ls nip'd at the end, and ſtands erect: the under one is divided into three 
ſegments ; the middle one of which is juſt of the figure of the entire upper lip: the cup is divided 
into five ſlender ſegments ; and the ſeed-veſſel is oblong and ſquare. 
Li "ig the didnamis engiofdermie. 


1. Four-prickled Barleria. 
0 Barleria ſpinis quaternis. 
The root is large, divided into many parts, 
and full of ſpreading fibres. 


The ſtem is hard, woody and covered with a | 


brown bark. | 

There are numerous and very ſharp prickles 
on the branches, and they are diſpoſed very re- 
gularly, four together, in form of a croſs. 

The leaves are large and oblong: they ſtand 


in pairs, and have very ſhort footſtalks: they are 


(3.0: 0-60 
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of a bright green, undivided at the edges, and 
ſharp-pointed. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves, 
and are large and beautiful : each has its ſeparate 
ſhort footſtalk, and there generally grows a tuft 
of young leaves about them. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, and ſpread on the ſur- 
23 rounded, and 

It is a native of the Eaft Indies, and flowers 
in July. | 

Plukenet calls it cognata maderos 
patana ſpinis borrida. The Indians, Coletia veetla. 


8 VIII. 
G RAIN. 


SES AMU M. 


12 flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and 


ſomewhat approaches to the labiated kind : the 


whole is formed into a ſmall tube, an inflated body, and a divided edge : the tube is ſhort, 
and contained within the cup: the body is large and broad, deep and hollow; the edge is divided 
into five parts, four of which are broad and equal, and the fifth narrow, and altogether different 
from the reſt : the cup is divided into five ſmall ſegments at the edge: the ſeed · veſſel is large, 


oblong, and ſquare, and contains numerous ſeeds. 


Linnæus places this, as the others, among the 


* 


didynamia angioſpermia; the threads in each flower 


being four, two of which are longer and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds contained in a capſule. 


1. Long- 


F 
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1. Long-leaved Seſamum. 

Seſamum foliis oblongis. 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. b 1 


The firſt leaves are long and large : they riſe 
in a thick cluſter, and have ſhort footftalks; and 


their colour is a pale green : they are broadeſt 


toward the baſe, ſharp at the point, and lightly 
indented at the edges. 

The ſtalk is thick, firm, upright, and not at 
all branched : it is two foot and à half high, and 
is of a pale green, agg ſtriated on the ſurface. 

The leaves are nuffferous, and of a pale green: 
they are perfectly like thoſe from the root, only 
ſmaller and lefs indented, and ſometimes not at 
all ſo. 

The flowers are large, and white, with a tinge 
of purpliſh ; ſometimes altogether red : they riſe 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and ſtand on 
mort, lender footſtalks. | | 

The ſeed-veſſel is long and large, and contains 
a large quantity of ſeeds. 


Ir is 2 native of Zeylon and Malabar, and n 


ſown in fields about Adrianople. ' 

Burma Ein it Digitais oriental Lee. 
difta. Others, only Seſamum. The flower ſome- 
what reſembles foxglove, whence it has obtained 
the name of oriental foxglove ; but the ſeed - veſſel 
is perfectly different, and makes it another genus. 


An ol is mate from it is Turkey, and is 
famous in many external applications. We uſed 


$2 i. ©. 8 


to have it here, but it is of late neglected en- 
tirely. It is eſteemed good againſt headachs, 
and a few drops put into ears for deafneſs. 


2. Various-leaved Seſamum; 
Seſamum foltts variis. 


The root is long, large, and white : it pene- 
trates deep into the ground, and has a few fi | 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, ſmall, 
of a deep green: they have ſhort footſtalks, and 
are undivided at the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and nat at 
all branched. 

The leaves grow in pairs, but they are con- 
ſiderably different in form on the various parts of 
the plant: thoſe which grow lowermoſt are di- 
vided into three parts, two ſhott toward the baſe, 
and one long, which terminates them; and all 
theſe are indented at the edges. The upper leaves 
are oblong, narrow, and indented ; they are broad. 
eſt at the baſe, 'and ſmaller all the way to the 
_ have long and ſlender foot- 

3. 

The flowers grow in the boſoms of the leaves: 
they are very large, and have ſeparate flender 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and ſquared; and the 
ſeeds are numerous, | 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and flowers 
in July. | | 

Plukenet calls it Seſamum alterum foliis trifidis, 


IX. 


RUEZELZLI1 A 


PF and approaches to the labiated form: it conſiſts of a ſhort 
tube, hid within the cup; an open and drodpihg neck; and, above that, an edge divided into 
five ſegments : two of theſe which ſtand upward are ſomewhat reflex; the other three point down- 
ward, and are more ſtrait: the cup is formed of a fingle leaf, divided at the edge into five narrow 
ſegments ; and the ſeed-veſſel is long, flender, rounded, and pointed at each end. 

Linnæus places this among the didynamia angioſpermia ; the threads in each flower, as in moſt of 
the preceding ſpecies, being four, two of which are longer and two ſhorter ; and the ſeeds being thus 


contained in a capſule. 


The firſt of theſe characters they enjoy in common with the flowers properly of the labiated kind; 
thoſe having four threads, which are thus of unequal lengths : the other is peculiar, for the ſeeds of 
all the plancs properly of the labiated kind ftand in the bottom of the cup. 


This ſhews, that the particular 
of the moſt ſingular 


ment of 
characters in the method of Linnæus, is not, nor can be, the proper mark of 


two long and two ſhort, which is one 


a claſs : though he has made it ſo; becauſe of the numerous plants which have the threads in this 
number and order, ſome have the ſeeds naked, others regularly contained in a capſule. 

Linnæus ſaw this difference, and arranged the plants under two ſeparate heads, though in the 
ſame claſs : but this is the ſame error Ray made, in making the regular and irregular monopetalous 
flowers only a ſub- diſtinction; whereas it is truly, and in nature, a claſſical character. 


Procumbent Ruellia. 
Ruellia procumbens. 

The root is white, ſmall, and thready. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, yellowiſh, 
lender, and five or ſix inches long: they lie 
every way ſpread upon the ground, and fre- 
quently take root at the joints. 

The leaves ſtand id pairs, and are ſhort and 
broad : they are ſharply ſerrated at the edges, 


obtuſe at the end, and of a freſh green: 


The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, 
three or four in a little cluſter, and are of a pale 
red 


The ſeed-veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. : 

Ic is a native of the Eaſt Indies and the Ame- 
rican Iſlands, and flowers in May. 

Plukenet calls it Gentianella impatiens foliis 


agerati. In Barbadoes they call it Snapgraſs. 


The END of te FIFTH CLASS. 
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CLASS VI. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of Two vzTALs, and is followed by a N,, 


CAPSULE, 


It contains but a very ſmall number of plants; but one would imagine no ſyſtem could 

err ſo far from the path of nature as to add any more to it, or to ſeparate theſe; the 

characters by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants, and allied to ane anothi being fo ex- 

tremely ſingular and ſtriking: yet, in the modern methods and ſyſtems of botany, there is no place 
appropriated to theſe ; but they ſtand at random among athers. 

Linnæus has placed the water farwort in his claſs of manandria, and the enchanter's nightfbade in 
his claſs of diandria ; becauſe there is but a ſingle thread in the flower of the farmer, whereas there 
are two in that of the latter: on theſe minute parts is the attention of that author ſo fixed, that theſe 
plants, are ſeparated by the means of the threads; although they agree with one another in the flower 
and ſeed- veſſel; and have in both a character which is in common with few others. 

Theſe are the moſt uſeful diſtinctive marks: the more conſpicuous ſuch characters are, and the 
fewer plants they unite, the clearer and more familiar will be the method, and the cafier and plainer 
the ſtudents road to the ſcience. 

Mr. Ray includes theſe plants and thoſe which have three petals to the flower, and a 
capſule for the ſeed, together in one claſs. He ſeems in this to have been influenced only by the 
ſmall number there are of plants belonging to each; but this, as we have obſerved, is a happineſs, or 
thing to be ſought, not avoided : we ſhould obſerve nature ſtrictiy where it is found; and not confound 
her dil ten by joining p glap here be hay Gxenrd ties Þ plats. Mr Ray makes the 
number of petals a mark gr pious i os 
there is the ſame cauſe here. If the 


ſingle ſeed · veſſel, be claſſically ; two. 
— EIT r 
another: the reaſon is exactly the ſame, and he who uſed the character taken from the number of 


— INE 


„ ſhould not have refuſed it in another. 


r 


Natives of BR IT AIV. 


Thoſe of which there are one or more ſpecies native or wild in this kingdom. 


TT” FF 9. 0 08 


WATER-STAR WORT 
STELL ARI A. 


TH flower is compoſed of two petals, and has no cup : the ſeed-veſſe] is round and compreſſed: 
Linnæus places this among his monandria digynia ; there being only one thread in each flower, 

and the ſtyles, or filaments, from the rudiment of the capſule being two. 
This author takes away its uſual name fellaria, and calls the genus coriſpermum ; uniting with it, 
under that name, the r rhagroſtis, a diſtin& genus, as we ſhall ſhew in its place. | 3 
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DIVISION I. 


1 
1. Commog 493 
Stellaria vulgaris. 


The root is a great cluſter of long and ſlender 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, green, ſlender, 
very weak, and a foot or two in length: they 
riſe to the ſurface of the water uſually, as the 
moſt common place of its growth is in ſhallow 
ditches. d 

The leaves grow in pairs all the way up the 
ſtalks, but at the tops in cluſters: thoſe on the 
ſtalks are longiſh, narrow, and of a pale green: 
they have no footſtalks: they are pointed at the 
ends, and undivided at the edges. 

The leaves on the top form themſelves into a 
kind of head: they are ſmalleſt in the centre, 
larger all the way outwards, and ſpread in the 
manner of a ſtar, whence the plant has irs name. 

The flowers are ſmall : they ſtand at the joints 
of the ſtalks, where the leaves alſo riſe; and 
there uſually are two of them together: they are 
whitiſh, and the two petals which compoſe them 
are hollow, and converge together : there is a 
fingle yellow button to each, ſupported on a 
long thread. 

The ſeed-veſſel is rounded, flat, and marked 
with four lines on the ſurface. 

The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


It is common in our ditches, and flowers in May. 


C. Bauhine calls it Stellaria aquatica. Others, 
Slellaria aquatica vulgaris. 


2. Blunt-leaved Water · Starwort. 
Stellaria repens foliis abtuis. 


The root is compoſed of numerous very ſlen- 
der fibres. 

The ſtalks are many and weak: they are round 
and jointed : they riſe but a little height in the 
water, where they are covered; but when the 
plant grows in mud, as is common, with very 
little water, then they lie ſpread every way upon 
the ſurface ; and, in both caſes, wherever they 
touch they take root at the joints. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Alternate-flowered Water-Starwort. 
Stellaria floribus alternis. 


The root is compoſed of many ſlender 
threads, of a whitiſh colour, and very tender 
ſubſtance. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, and of a pale 
green. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a dead 
green, undivided at the edges, and ſharp at the 
points. 


PF. 
N® 24. 


BRITISH 


SPECIES. 


The leaves are few, and of a faint green: 
they grow in pairs, and have no footſtalks : 
they are ſhort, and rounded at the end : at the 
| top of the ſtalk there ſtand four, or more, in a 
little cluſter, but not diſpoſed with that regularity 
we ſee in thoſe of the former ſpecies. 

The flowers are fmall and white: they are 
placed in the boſoms of the leaves, and the perats 
of which they are compoſed ſtand wider than in 
the other. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſquare, but flatted : the ſeeds 
are very numerous and minute. 

It is common in puddles and about the edges 
of fiſh-ponds, and flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lenticula paluſtris bifolia 
fructu tetragono. Dillenius, Stellaria minor et 
repens. 


3. Long leaved Water-Starwort. 
Stellaria longifolia. 


The root conſiſts of fibres, but they are 
not, in the others, long and ſlender; they 
make a very thick head of ſhort ones almoit 


innumerable. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and a ſoot or 
more in length. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs on the ſtalks, and in 
a ſtarry tuft at the top: thoſe on the ſtalks are 
long, narrow, and often curled at the edges, and 
ſplit at the points: the others are ſharp pointed, 
and ſpread upon the ſurface, in form of a ſtar. 

The flowers are very ſmall, and yellowiſh : 
each is compoſed of two narrow petals, and in 
the centre there riſes a ſhort filament with a yel- 
low button. | 

The ſeed · veſſel is rounded and flat: the ſeeds 
are very numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in ſalt-water ditches, and ſome- 
times in freſh. I have obſerved it abundantly in 
the ditches on the iſle of Shipey. 

It flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Stellaria aquatica foliis longis tt- 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers ſtand alternately, and are com- 
poſed each of two flatted and ſomewhat hooked 
petals, in the midſt of which riſes a ſingle fila- 
ment with a large button. 

The ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh and flatted. 

It is common about the ſhores of the Volga; 
and flowers in July. 

Juſſieu calls it Coriſpermum floribus lateralibus. 


Nothing is known of the virtues of theſe 
plants. 


Nun GENUS 
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II. 9 


ENCHANT ERS NIGHTSHADE. 
CIRCA 4. 


1 flower is compoſed of two petals, divided at the ends, and ſpread open: the cup conſiſts 
of two-ſmall, oval leaves, and falls with the flower: the feed-veſſel is oval and rough, and 


contains only two ſceds. 


Linnæus places this among the diandria mcnogynia ; there being two threads in each flower, and 
the ſtyle from the rudiment of. the capſule ſingle. 


"DIVISION I 


Common Enchanters Nightſhade. 
Circea lutetiana. 


The root is large and ſpreading, and is fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. | 

The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and ten 
inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have long foot- 
ſtalks : they are of an oval figure, and terminate 
in a ſharp point; they are broadeſt at the baſe, 
and ſmaller all theway to the extremity ; their 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


the ſtalk : they are ſmall and whitez each has its 
ſeparate footſtalk; and they ſtand in a very re- 
gular manner : when the plant has been any time 
in the flower theſe occupy the top of the ſpike, 
and ſeed-veſſeis hang from their footſtalks on 
the lower part: beſides the larger ſpike which 
terminates the ſtalk, there are uſually ſmaller from 
the boſoms of the upper leaves. The two petals 
of which each flower is compoſed are ſo ſplit that 
it ſeems to have four. 
The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall and rough. 


colour is a deep beautiful green; and they are a 

8 little indented at the edges, but it is ſlightly and 
— irregularly. 

Ihe flowers ſtand in a long ſpike at the top of 


It is a native of our woods and thickets, and 
flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanifolia circæa didta major. 
Others, Circæa lutetiana; or ſimply Circe. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Dwarf Enchanters Nightſhade. 
Circea minima. 


The root is white, and ſpreads under the 
ſurface. . 

The ſtalk is round, weak, and in part pro- 
cumbent : it is four inches long, and lies al 
that length upon the ground. 

The leaves are broad and ſhort, largeſt at the 
baſe, and ſmaller to the point, not at all indented 
at the edges, and of a blackiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand in a ſpike at the top of the 
ſtalk, and are white, with a bluſh of red: the 

; cup is whitiſh, and coloured at the edges. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſhort, and roundiſh rather 
chan oval. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Salanifalia Circæa alpina. 
Linnæus, Circæa caule adſcendente racemo unico. 


2. Broad he Circza. 
Circea latifolia. 


The root is long, thick, and ſpreading. 
The firſt leaves are very large, and of an oval 


| figure; broad at the baſe, and obtuſe at the 
ends: there are only two or three of tham in a 
tuft z and they have ſhort footſtalks. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, hairy, and 
two feet high. 

The leaves ſtand ia pairs, and have long foot- 
ſtalks: they are broad and oblong, widely ſer- 
rated, and ſharp-pointed ; and their colour is a 
"The flowers are white, with a tinge of purple 
ſometimes, but not always z they ſtand in long 
ſpikes on the top of the ſtalk, and on branches 
riſing from the boſoms of the upper leaves: the 
ſeed-veſſel is large and rough. | 

It is a native of North America, and flowers 
in May. | | 

Tournefort calls it Circa canadenſis latifolia 
fore albo. | 


Nothing is certainly known of the virtues of 
theſe plants. 


in : 


The END of the SIXTH CLASS. 
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Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of THREE rETaLs, and is followed by 4 


SINGLE CAPSULE. 


— 


claſs has all the advantages of the laſt, in being clearly, familiatly, and obviouſly 
- diſtinguiſhed: like that alſo ir comprehends only a few plants; and there is the ſame 
reaſon for keeping them ſeparate from all others, the rendering the path to the ſcience eaſy 

and plain. 
Linnzus, however, ſeparates them into very diſtant parts of his works, placing the frogbit among 
his dioecia enneandria, and the ftratiotts among the polyandria hexag ynia. 
Mr. Ray joins the plants of this, as we before obſerved, with thoſe of the laſt claſs; but he is 
much more excuſable than Linnæus in ſeparating them ſo widely one from another. 


" * 5 8k t. 
Natives of Battal. 


' Thoſe of which ane or more ſpecies are native of this country. 


FF -8::4 
FROGBIT. 
HYDROCHARIS. 


Tie flower is compoſed of three roundiſh petals, which ſpread evenly open: the cup is com- 
poſed of three ſmall, oval leaves: the ſeed-veſſel is ſkinny, roundiſh, and divided into 
ſi cells. 

Linnæus places this among his dioecia enneandria ; ſome plants of it having only male, and the other 
(only female flowers; and the ſtamina in the male flowers being nine. 

The difference in the male and female plants of this genus is this, that in the male three flowers 
grow together, and there is a general huſk for them, beſide the particular cup for cach; and in the 
female the flowers ſtand ſingle, having only their proper three-leaved cup, and are ſucceeded by 
a capſule, which thoſe of the male plants are not. This is all the obvious difference ; but, when 
cloſer examined, the female flowers are found to have no threads. 


Of this plant there is only one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 


7 | Common 


140 The BRITISH HERBA L. 
Comics Hands: | The ſeed: veſſels are large and rounder ; and 
F | the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 
Hydrocharis vulgaris. It is common in ditches ſwiming on the water. 


The root conſiſts of ſeveral very long and 
thick fibres. 

From theſe riſe alſo cluſters of leaves and 
ſide-ſhoots : theſe laſt are long and flender ; and, 
as they ſpread every way from the central root, 
they ſend up alſo tufts of leave, and, down 
wards, roots like the firſt. 

The leaves riſe ten or twelve together, and are 
ſupported on long, thick footſtalks of a ſpungy 
ſubſtance. 

They are round, but indented in a heart- 
faſhioned manner at the inſertion of the ſtalk, 
and are thick, ſmooth, and of a dead green. 

The flowers are large and white : they ſtand 
on long, ſlender footſtalks. 


: BR. 


It flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Nymphea alba minima. O- 


thers, The leaſt waterlilly, Froghit, and Merſus ran. e. 


It has ſometimes double flowers, and is in that 
condition deſcribed by ſome as a diſtinct ſpecies ; 
but this is only a variety from rich and abundant 
nouriſhment. I obſerved a whole ditch near 
Thorny in the iſle of Ely covered with this 
double flowered kind; the water was thick and 


rediſh. 


The country people make a pultice of the freſh 
leaves boiled in milk, which they lay to ſwel- 
lings: but nothing i is known farther of its virtues. 
It is not uſed in the ſhops. 


8 II. 


WATER SOLDIER. 
STRATIOTES. | 


HE flower is compoſed of three petals, which are broad: there are two cups, the one is a 

huſk compoſed of two membranes, which remains with the ſeed-veſſel; the other is formed 
of a ſingle leaf, divided into three ſegments, and falls off with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is oval, 
but marked with ſix edges, and is divided within into fix cells, and contains numerous ſeeds. 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria bexagynia ; the threads being numerous, and. the ſtyles 
. ·‚ 1 aan Mot. ans. otro eBrocrge, Es 


the ſeeds are crooked. 


Common Water Soldier. 
Stratiotes vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of ſeveral long, thick, 
white fibres with tufted ends: they are naked 
from the top to the bottom bur juſt at the ex- 
tremity they have ſeveral ſmall, ſhort filaments, 
which ſpread every way. 

From this root riſe numerous leaves of a fin- 
gular figure : they are long and narrow, thickeſt 
and broadeſt at the baſe, and ſharp at the point: 
they are fleſhy, firm, of a deep green colour, and 
armed with light prickles along the edges. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe, and are naked, 
round, thick, and of a pale green. 


of yellow threads in the centre. 


The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are long, 
crooked, and, as it were, winged. 

It is common in the ſen countries, the iſle of 
Ely, and elſewhere; and flowers in July. | 

It fwims upon the water, or is ſometimes half 
way. buried in it; and, though the roots are 
conſiderably long, they rarely reach the bottom 

C. Bauhine calls it Aloe paluſtris, Others, 
Aizoon paluſtre, and Militaris aizoides, and Aloides. 


Nothing is known of a certainty of its virtues; 
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Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of roUR yETALS, and is ſucceeded by a $1NGLE 


REGULAR CAPSULE. 


reſt as thoſe of the preceding claſs, fince nothing can be a plainer claſſical character than 
four petals in a flower, and a ſingle capſule ſucceeding ; yet they are diſperſed over ſeveral 
parts of the works of Linnzus, and all the modern writers. 

The ſtudent, in this method of ours, needs only examine the number of petals and the ſeed- 
veſſel, to know to what claſs to 'refer, or where to look for a plant of this deſignation : in 
thoſe he will receive no information on either head from ſuch an obſervation z but muſt count the 
threads in the pJaintain, and thoſe in willow-herb, to find where to ſeek them in his author, and to 
diſcover, that Me having four belongs to the claſs of tetrandia, and the other having five to that of 

; while the poppy, becauſe it has them more numerous, and fixed to the receptacle, is to 
be ſought for among the polyandria, in a very diſtant part of the book. 

The ſtudent will here find all the plants which have four petals, and a ſingle regular capſule, 

but let him obſerve here the diſtinction between the capſule and the pod. As theſe names 
are diftin& in Engliſh, ſo they are in other languages. The Latin writers conſtantly expreſs one by 
capſula, the other by filiqua;, and though both are ſeed-veſſels, they are perfectly diſtinguiſhed. 

This is the more needful to be obſerved here, becauſe there is another great family to be diſtin. 
guiſhed by having four petals in the flower, and a pod or filiqua following. 

The diſtinction will be ſhewn when we come to treat of that claſs. What is contained in the pre- 
ſent afſortment is that family of plants in which the petals are four, and the ſeed - veſſel is a capſule, 
fuch as thoſe of the ſeveral preceding claſſes, and nor a pod. | 


TAE and as evidently diſtinguiſhed from the 
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Natives of BRITAIN. 
Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are wild in this country, I 
SS = © 8 -k 


POPPY. 
„ 


flower is compoſed of four large, broad, petals: the cup is a huſk, compoſed of two oval 

4 theaves: the ſecd-veſſel is crowned with a top, under which there are ſeveral ſmall openings; 
and the feeds are numerous. | 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria monogyna, the filaments in the flower being numerous, 

and fixed to the receptacle, and the rudiment of the fruit ſingle, and with a ſingle top, without any 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Red Poppy. 
Papaver rbæas. 


The root is long, white, and ſlender, and has 
very few fibres. 

The firſt leaves, which rife immediately from 
it are large, long, of a pale green, deeply jagged» 
and without footſtalks. a 

In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is 
round, weak, of a pale green, and hairy; it is 
two feet high, tolerably erect, and divided into 
ſeveral branches. | 

The leaves on it are placed irregularly, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root, but that they are more 
deeply jagged, and divided at the edges: theſe 
alſo are of a pale green, and hairy, and they and 
the whole of the plant abound with a yellow bit- 
ter juice. . 

The flowers are very large, and of a bright 
ſcarlet, with numerous threads in the centre; bn 
which ſtand black butrons. 1 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, oblong, and crowned 
with a flat head : the ſeeds are very numerous. 

It is common in our corn-fields, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Papaver erraticum majus. 
Others, Papaver erraticum, Papaver rubrum, and 
Papaver rheas. 

The flower is ſometimes white, and ſometimes 
variegated. We ſee this a lictle in nature, and 
much more ſo in gardens, where culture renders 
it very beautiful. 

The reader is not to underſtand by this, that 
all the beautiful garden poppies are produced from 
this ſpecies; for many of them, indeed the greater 
part, are from the other, next to be deſcribed: 
the ſmaller, in general, are from this, and they 
are very beautiful, and very numerous, 


2. Wild white Poppy. 
Papaver album ſylveſtre. 


The root is long, fimple, and white, and has 


few fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and a yard 
high : the leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are 
very large, and of a bluiſh green. 

They have no footſtalks, but encloſe the ſtalk 
at the baſe, and from thence grow ſmaller to the 


point : they are notched at the edges, and 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
into which the ſtalk divides at the upper part: 
they are very. large, but of no great beauty : 
their colour is white, with a faint bluſh of a 
deadiſh purple ; and they have large black ſpots, 
one at the bottom of each petal. 

The ſced-veſſel is round and large, of a bluiſh 
green, and full of irregular, rough, white ſeeds. 

The whole plant is perfectly ſmooth, and 
throughout of the ſame bluiſh green colour. 

It is common wild in Ireland. We ſee it in un- 
cultivated places ſometimes in England ; bur it 
ſeems to have ariſen from ſeeds ſcattered from 
me garden. In Ireland it is faid to be found 
far from any houſe. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


| 3. Black Poppy. 
Papaver nigrum. 


The root is long, flender, and divided: it has 
few fibres, and is of a whitiſh colour. 5 
The firſt leaves are, ſmall, and inconſiderahle: 
they are long, narrow, divided deeply at the 
edges, and have no footſtalks. N 
Among theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is round, 
thick, upright, and a foot and a half high. 
The leaves ftand alternately, and differ greatly 
from thoſe which riſe firſt from the root: they 
= 0 have no footftalks : their co- 
our is a blackiſh green, and are dee 
— they ply 
Tbe flower is large; and there uſually, in the 
wild ſtate of the plant, ſtands only one on the top 
of the ſtalk : it is of a deep colour, between blue 
and black, and has a tuft of threads in the centre. 
The ſeed-veſſel is round, and moderately 
= an ————— cad 
ac 
| Iris found wild in the northern parts of [re- 
land, far from any place where the ſeeds could 
8 It flowers in Au- 


C. Bauhine calls it Papaver bortenſe ſemine vi- 


wild and natural ſtate, perfectly diſtinct. 

Both theſe are brought into gardens ſor uſe 
and beauty, and the varieties raiſed from them 
by culture are innumerable. 


The black is not much regarded as a medi- 
3 but the white poppy, we have deſcribed 
here in its wild ſtate, is the famous plant, which 
being properly aſſiſted by culture, affords in 
this country the poppy-beads, of which our ſy- 
rup of diacodium is made; and in Turkey, and 
other parts of the Eaſt, yields opium. 

The plant continues the ſame in all reſpects 
but ſize when it is thus cultivated; and the 
greateſt variation in this reſpe& is in the head, 
which in the wild ſtate are not larger than a cheſ- 
nut, but by culture is equal to a large apple. 

The virtues of all theſe, and thoſe of the ſe- 
veral ſucceeding kinds of poppies, are the ſame, 
but they enjoy them in a different degree. 

They are all ſoporifick, and of wonderful vir- 
tue againſt pain. 

The black poppy is ſuppaſed to have ſomething 
poiſonous, but altogether without reaſon. We 
have ſhewn that it differs little from the white in 
form, and it is leſs different in its virtue : how- 
ever, the white is in repute, and is moſt, indeed 
almoſt only uſed. 

The flowers of the red poppy are gently fopori- 
fick, and are 8 
have been extolled by many as a ſpecifick in that 


— 


— 


diſorder: they are alſo good in quinſies, and i 
all diſorders of the breaſt. N 8 
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Our people are not ſufficiently acquainted with 


their virtues, for they are only kept in the form | England, and flowers in July: 


of a ſyrup in the ſhops ; and that way cannot be 
given in a proper doſe, becauſe of the quantity of 
fugar. A ſtrong tincture may be drawn from 
them in wine, which will better anſwer the put- 


pole. 


Others, Argemone vulgaris. 


5.-Long rough-headed Poppy. 


The funtty-andicice called rad eee 9? pl Ns bagiee, 


4 tincture of theſe flowers in ſpirit, with ſpices, 
and other ingredients, and is much preferable to 


the ſhop-form of a ſyrup. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, uſually undi- 
vided, and fyrniſhed with a few fibres. 


*— 


The firſt leaves ciſe in a cluſter: they are of a 
The heads of the garden poppy, or white poppy 


cultivated, are gently ſoporifick, and excellent 


pale green, and hairy, and have thort footſtalks - 


they are deeply divided in the pinnated manner: 
againſt pain. What is called Hrup of diacodium 


is a very ſtrong decoftion of theſe heads boiled 
up with ſugar ; and it contains fo much virtue, 


that half an ounce is an effective doſe. 


ſo that they ſeein compoſed of ſeveral pairs of 
pinnz, or ſrhaller leaves, placed on a rib, with 
an odd one at the end; but they are in reality 


8 only ſo many ſegments. 
Opium is obtained by wounding and preffing The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, very 
the heads of the ſame ſpecies, cultivated in the 


Game manner in Turkey, and has the greateſt vir. | 


much branched, and a fook high. 


The leaves on them are few: they ſtand irre- 
tues: it is the moſt powerful of almoſt any known 


vegetable ſimple. 


It is ſovereign againſt pain; it promotes ſweat, 
and cauſes fleep. A very ſmall doſe is ſufficient, 


and a larger is dangerous. 


Laudanum is a tincture of opium, and is more 
uſed than the ſubſtance ; but either ſhould be 
given with great care, and rarely without the ad- 


vice of a phyſician. 


gularly, and are like thoſe from the root, but 
ſmallet. / 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 


and are {mall, but of 4 beautiful ſcarlet colour, 
with black buttons. 


The heads are long, and covered with a kind 
of ſoft prickles. 


It is common in many parts of England in 


corn fields, and on ditch-banks, and flowers in 
There ate ſome who accuſtom themſelves to | June. 2 
take opium conſtantly; and, beginning with ſmall off in this and the p i 


doſes, they habituate their conſtitutions to the 


medicine, till they can take ſuch as are aſtoniſh- 


ing. To theſe it ſerves as a cordial, enlivening | o 


their ſpirits like wine, or any other ſtrong li- 
quor. This is a general cuſtom in the Eaſt. 

As the three ſpecies already deſcribed are the 
principal of the poppy kind in virtue, we have 
given their uſes here; and ſhall now proceed to 
the account of the ſeveral other ſpecies called by 
different names, though certainly and plainly of 


Papaver capitulo rotundo hiſpido. 


The root is long, lender, and white, and has 
a few fibres. | 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and beautifully 
divided into ſegments : they have long footſtalks, 
and are of a pale green, and conſiderably hairy : 
they are doubly pianated, as it were, each con- 
liſting of ſeveral pairs of pinnæ on a middle rib, 
and each of thoſe pinnæ being jagged fo deeply on 
each ſide, that it appears pinnated again. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of this tuft, and is 


round, hairy, upright, branched, and a foot and 
a half high. 


The leaves are numerous, and ſtand irregu- 
larly : they are of the ſame form with thoſe from 
the root, but ſmaller. 

The flowers are ſmall in compariſon of the pre- 
ceding kinds, otherwiſe not little in proportion to 
the plant: they are of a bright red, and conſiſi 
each of four oval petals, with numerous threads. 
The ſeed - veſſel is roundiſh, and very rough, 


being ſet all over with a kind of briſtly hairs : 


the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, roundiſh, and 
black. 


ng ſpecies. 
C. Bauhine calls it Argemone capitulo longiore , 
and others follow him. 


} 
6. Long ſmooth-headed yellow Poppy. 
Papaver capitulo longiore glabro flore luteo. 
The root is long, ſlender, white, divided, and 
full of fibres. 
The firſt leaves riſe in a cluſter; and arte 
large, and have long footſtalks: they are pro- 
perly of the pinnated kind, and very beautiful, 
each is compoſed of three or four pairs of pinne; 
or ſmaller leaves, ſet on a middle rib, with an 
odd one at the end. 


The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft; and 

they are round, upright, weak, and a little hairy. 
Their leaves are few: and they ſtand irregularly, 

and are like thoſe from the root, but ſmaller. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 

are large and yellow. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is long, ribbed, and ſmooth : 

the ſeeds are ſmall and numerous. 

It is frequent in Wales wild, upon the moiſt 

rocks, and about the borders of rivulets. 

C. Bauhine calls it Papaver erraticum lacinid- 


: 


| 


Britann#a, 


i 7. Long, ſmall- headed red Poppy HY 
Papaber capitulo longiore glabra flore rubro, 
The root is long, ſlender, whites and hung 
with many fibres. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, long, narrow, 


and deeply jagged ; fo that they in ſome degreg 
repreſent the pinnated kind. | 
| The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
rounÞ 


2 


- It is common in corn fields in many parts of 


C. Bauhine calls it Argemone capitulo breviore, 


tum flore fla vo. Orhers, Argemone lutea Cambros © 
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round, firm, upright, branched, and a foot and a 
half high. | 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are like 
thoſe from the root, long, narrow, and deeply 
jagged : ſometimes they ſtand ſingly, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes three, riſe from the ſame 
joint, and this principally at the branching of the 
ſtalks. 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red, ſome- 


times white. 


DIVISION IO. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Naked-ſtalked Poppy. 
Papaver caulibus nudis. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, ſmall, and of a 
duſky green : they have long, ſlender footſtalks, 
and are deeply divided at the edges, often quite 
down to the rib ; ſo that they appear pinnated. 

The ftalks riſe among theſe; and they are 
naked, weak, and round ; but though they have 
no leaves, they have a ſhort ſtiff hair covering 
them, very thick. 

The flowers ſtand fingly, one on the top of 
every ſtalk ; and they are large and yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oblong and rough, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of Switzerland, and other nor- 
thern parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Argemone Alpina coriandri 
ſolio. 
2. Prickly Poppy. 
Fapaver ſpinofum. 


| The roat is long and ſpreading, of a white co- 
lour, and full of fibres. 


r 
HORN ED POPPY. 
GLAUCIU M. 


| HE flower is large; it ſtands ſingly, and conſiſts of four petals, which are ſpread regular! . 
TL the cup conſifls of two oval leaves; and the ſeed-veſſel is long, — Dui and AS. 


only a ſingle cell. 
Linnæus places this among the 


longiore glabro, froe Argemone capitulo longiore 
glabro. 


Pies; but their virtues have not been particularly 


polyandria monogynie';, the threads in each flower being numerous, 

and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
Mr. Ray joins this to the poppy, not allowing it to be a diſtinct genus; but in this he errs. The 
form of the capſule is ſo extremely different from that of the common poppy, that it juſtifies the making 


it a diſtinct kind; and this, like all other well 


more familiar. 


clearing. 


Linnæus, who deſerves praiſe for dividing the glaucium from the papaver, which Mr. Ray 
omitred. to do, lays himſelf open to cenſure, by joining the glaucium with the chelidonium majus, from 
which it is abſolutely diſtinct, as we ſhall fee in the ſucceeding genus. So difficult is it in theſe 


caſes to preſerve the right medium. 


eſtabliſhed diſtinctions, tends to render the ſcience 


Some have diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral ſmall-flowered. poppies from the others, under the name of ar- 
gemone; but as there is not in nature a ſufficient foundation for this diſtinction, it perplexes inſtead 


The ſeed · veſſel is long, and ſmooth. 
This is frequent in the corn · fields of Eſſex, and 
flowers in June. | 


Moriſon calls it Papaver laciniato folio capituls 


The flowers of theſe ſeveral ſpecies the 
ſame virtues —— — 
but in an inferior degree. 


The firſt leaves are very large, and of a dead 
green, marked with white veins, and prickly at 
the edges: they riſe in a large cluſter, and have 
no footſtalks: they are oblong, broad, and deeply 
divided at the fides, and terminate in a point. | 

The ftalk is thick, firm, irregularly upright, 
of a pale green, and alſo prickly : toward the top 
it divides into two or three large branches. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and have 
no footſtalks: they are long, and jagged at the 
edges, and prickly. . 

The flowers are large and yellow. 

The ſeed- veſſels are oblong and prickly, and 
the ſeeds numerous and ſmall. * 

It is a native of South America, and flowers in 
July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Papaver ſpinaſum. Mori- 
ſon, Papaver /pinoſum luteum foliis venis albis no- 


tatis. 


Both theſe are of the nature of the other po 
regarded. 
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DIVISION L 


1. Yellow Horned Poppy. 
Glaucium luteo flore. 


The root is long, thick, ſcarce at all divided, 
and furniſhed with numerous fibres. | 
The leaves that riſe from it are large, and of 
a bluiſh green: they have no footſtalks: they are 
long, and confiderably broad; and are very 
deeply and irregularly indented at the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, ſmooth, of a whitiſh 
or greyiſh green, and two feet high: it divides 
into many branches, and ſupports itſelf very 
ere. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are 
large, and like choſe from the root: they have 
no footſtalk, but ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe ; 
cod ities are of a pale bluiſh green colour. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large and yellow. 

"The had-velltt i very hhng and fades, and is 
crowned at the top : the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. ; 

It is not uncommon on our ſea coafts; and 
flowers in June: 

C. Bauhine calls it Papaver corniculatum luteum. 
Linnæus, Chelidonium pedunculis unifloris. We, 
Yellow horned poppy. 


DIVISION n. 
Hairy, red flowered Horned Poppy: 
Glaucium hirſutum rubrum. 


The root is long, thick, and undivided, and 
has very few fibres. 


The firſt leaves riſe in a — whce; 
and are long, narrow, hairy, and deeply divided 
at the edges into flat, broad, obtuſe ſegments : 
they have no footſtalks, and their colour is a dead 


green. 
The ftalk is round, naked, very much branched, 
and of a pale green: this is alſo very hairy. 


& = 


diſtinction, where there are not greater. 


the poppy. 


Ne XV. 


iir eee 


2. Purple. Horned Poppy. 
Glaucium flore violaceo. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a little tuft, and are 
beautifully divided, without footſtalks, and of a 
pale green. 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, and a 
foot or more in height, and alſo of a pale green. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are, like 
thoſe from the root, divided into numerous fine 
ſegments, in a double pinnated manner. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large, and of a deep blue purple, not unlike 
that of the common violet. 

The ſced veſſels are long and lender, and the 
| ſceds numerous and ſmall; 

It is found in cornfields in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, but is not common. It flowers in Auguſt, 

C. Bauhine calls it Papaver corniculatum viola- 
ceum. 


We know nothing of certainty concerning the 
virtues of theſe plants; but they ſeem to ap- 
proach to the poppy in that reſpect, as well as 


form; their juice being of the ſame acrid and 
peculiar bitter taſte with theirs. 


n 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are di- 
vided more deeply than thoſe from the root. 

The flowers are ſmall, bur of a beautiful ſcarlet 
colour: they open wide, and have ſome black 
buttons, ſupported by ſhort threads in the centre. 

The. S$td-veſſel is long, lender, hairy, and 
crowned with a top : the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. 

It is common in the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in July. 

Cluſius calls it Papaver corniculatum pbæniceo 
flore ; and moſt others have copied the ſame name. 


EY HL 


CELANDINE. 
CHELIDONIUM MATFUS. 


E flowers ate ſmall, and ſtand in cluſters : each is compoſed of four petals, and has a tuft of 
threads in the centre: the cup is formed of two oval leaves, and ſplits open: the ſeed - veſſel 
is long, ſlender, and ſquare, and is crowned at the top. 

Linnæus places this among his polyandria monogynis ; the threads in the flower being numerous, 
and growing to the receptacle; and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit being ſingle. 

This author does not allow it a diſtinct genus or name; bur joins it, as H have obſerved be- 
fore, with the horned poppy, under the name of glaucium : from this it differs evidently in the ſize 
and diſpoſition of the flowers ; and theſe are ſufficient characters, in the eye ot reaſon, for a gencrical 


Mr. Ray errs more in this caſe than Linnæus; he joins this, nn laſt, in one genus with 


Of this genus there are but two known ſpecies, and both are natives of Britain. 


Pp 1. Common 
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1. Common great Celandine. 


The root is long, thick, and full of a yellow 
juice; it is frequently divided, and uſually has 
many large fibres. 

The firſt leaves ariſe in a numerous tuft : they 
are large, and beautifully pinnated : each is com- 
poſed of three or four pairs of ſmaller leaves, 
placed on a rib, with an odd one at the end. 

The ſtalk is round, weak, branched, and two 

feet high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root, 
and are of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a gold yellow: 
they grow feveral together on the tops of the 
ſtalks; each having its own ſeparate tender foot- 
ſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſ*ls are long lender pods, con- 
taining numerous ſeeds. 

The whole plant is full of a deep yellow juice. 

It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 

-Fune. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chelidonium majus vulgare; 
and the ſame name is given ir by moſt others. 

What is called ſmall celandine is a very diffe- 
rent plant, deſcribed in the fiſt claſs of this 
work under its more proper name pilewort. 


2. Jagged Celandine. 
Chelidonium foliis laciniatis. 


The root is long and thick, brown on the ſur- 


face and yellow within, and full of a yellow 


Juice. 

The firſt leaves are very large: they have long 
footſtalks, and ſpread into a broad, as well as 
high tuft: each is compoſed of about two pairs 
of ſmaller, placed on their ſeparate footſtalks, on 
a rib which has an odd one ar the end. 

The ftalk is round, weak, hairy, and of a 
pale green: it is but moderately erect, and little 
branched. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the ** but there are uſually 


* 


. 


: 7 


a pair of ſmall leaves, at the baſe of each larger, 
which ſeems compleat without them: the pinne, 
or ſmall leaves, compoſing the larger in this ſpe- 
1 deeply and ſharply divided, and 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow : the ſeed- 
veſſels are long and thick ; and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is common in ſeveral parts of England on 
banks, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chelidonium majus foliis 
quernis. J. Bauhine, more properly, Chelidonium 
majus folio laciniato ;, for the leaves of the com- 
mon kind more reſemble thoſe of the oak than 
theſe. 

It has been conſidered by many, and by Mr. 
Ray among the reſt, as no more than a variety 
of the laſt ſpecies ; but it is eſſentially different: 
not only the leaves vary, but the flowers are 
ſmaller, and the pods are larger. 


This and the other both poſſeſs the ſame vir. 
tues, but the other, or common great celandine, in 
the greater degree. 

It is an excellent medicine againſt obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. It operates both by ſtool 
and urine; and is good in the jaundice, and 
obſtructions of the ſpleen: the root beat up 
with ſugar into a conſerve is the beſt way of 
giving it for this purpoſe. 

It is alſo a cordial and ſudorifick : for this 
uſe an infuſion. is beſt. The root ſhould be 
cut into ſlices, and boiling water poured on it; 
and this ſhould be drank warm in bed: it pro- 
mores perſpiration, and throws out any thing to 
the ſkin: 

The juice is famous in obſtructions of the 


liver. 


The juice, uſed both outwardly and inwardly, 
is alſo ſtrongly recommended in diſorders of the 
eyes. 

The root, dried and powdered, is a balſamick 
and ſubaſtringent : it is given againſt bloody 
fluxes, - in other hazmorrhages : half a dram 
for a doſe. 


8 IV. 


{ | WILLOWHER B. 
EPILOBIU N. 


* 


HE flower is compoſed of four broad petals, with a tuft of threads in the centre: the cup is 
formed of four oblong, coloured leaves, and falls with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is very long 
and ſlender, rounded and divided within into four cells; and the ſeeds are hung with a fine downy 


Matter. 


Linnæus places this among the oZandria monogynia ; the threads in each flower being eight, and 


the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


| The name by which this genus is commonly diſtinguiſhed in Latin is ly/machia ; but that having 

g been given to ſeveral other genera, as the loaſeſtriſe and ſalicaria, cannot be retained for this without 
confuſion. That name was originally given to the yellow willowherb or looſeftrife, a genus altogether 

diſtinct from this, and deſcribed in a preceding claſs : I have therefore appropriated it to that genus; 

and for this adopted the name eps/obium, given by Linnzus, and in uſe among moſt of the 
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modern writers, for the ſame diſtinct aſſortment of plants. 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Roſebay Willowherb. 
This is the moſt conſpicuous and beautiful of all 
the willowberbs, and is one of the fineſt of our 
wild plants. 


The root is large, and ſpreading. 
The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and are 


long, narrow, and of a beautiful deep green on | 


the upper ſide, and of a ſilvery grey underneath : 
they have no footſtalks : they are perfectly even 
at the edges, and terminate in a ſharp point. 

In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is 
round, thick, firm, upright, and five feet high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, but very beauti- 
fully upon it: they are long, narrow, and even 
at the edges: they have no footſtalks ; and they 
are alſo of a deep green on the upper ſide, and 4 
filvery white below. 

The flowers are large and beautiful: they ſtand 
in a long ſpike, and are of a fine deep red. 

The ſeed · veſſels are long, and the ſeeds winged 
with down. 

It is common in many parts of England; and 
flowers in June. Near Canewood at Hampſtead 
there is a hedge decorated with it for ſixty yards 


. calls it Zafneckis chameneries ifs 
latifolia. - Others, Lyſimachia ſpecioſa, and Onagra 
ſpecioſa. 
2. Broad-leaved, hairy Willowherb. 
Epilobium latifolium hirſutum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, | 


connected to a large head. | 

The firſt leaves are long, and moderately 
broad, indented at the edges, lightly hairy, and 
of a pale green: they have no footſtalks, and 
riſe in a large tuft. f 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, rediſh, and 
four feet high. 

They are thick ſet with leaves, which are, 
like thoſe from the root, of a pale greyiſh green, 
ſoft to the touch, oblong, broad, and indented : 
they ſtand irregularly, and adhere to the ſtalk at 
their baſe. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale red : they 
grow a few together at the tops of the ſtalks. 

The pods are long, and full of ſmall ſeeds, 
with a filvery down among them. 

It is common by waters, and flowers in June. 

The tops of this plant have a light fragrancy. 
The ſcent has been ſuppoſed to reſemble that of 
apples in milk, and the plant is thence called by 
our common people codlings and cream. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lyſmachia filigquoſa hirſuta 
magno fore. Others, Lyſimachia filiquoſa. 


3. Small-flowered, hairy Willowherb. 
Epilobium hir ſutum par vo fore. 


The root is compoſed of a ſmall head, from 
which run numerous large fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, of a dead green, 
and blunt at the ends. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The talk is round, ere, robuſt, conſiderably 
branched, and two feet or more in height. 

The leaves are long, and moderately broad ; 
of a dead green, hairy, not at all indented, 
and they are fixed to the ſtalk by their baſe. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
great numbers, and are ſmall, and of a pale, 
but lively red. 

The ſeed-veſſels are long, and the ſeeds ſmall 
and yellow. 

It is common in damp places, and flowers in 
Jurie. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ly/imachia fil-quoſa birſuta 


Par vo fore. 


4. Great, ſmooth Willowher b. 
Epilobium glabrum majus. 
The root conſiſts of a vaſt quantity of large 


| and thick fibres ſpreading every way. 


The firſt leaves are broad, ſhort, indented, and 
ſharp-pointed, and of a dead green. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, very much branched, 
and four feet high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are very 
numerous: they have ſhort footſtalks; and are 
broad, oblong, and ſharply ſerrated ; ſmooth, 
and of a deep green. 

The flowers ſtand in confiderable numbers at 
the tops of the branches; and, though the 
plant is ſo large, they are very ſmall : their colour 
— "9 and they have long, ſlender foot- 


The ſced-veſſels are long; and the ſeeds ſmall; 

It is common in damp paſtures, and flowers in 
July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Lyfmachia filiquoſa glabra 
major. Others, Ly/imachia campeſtris. 


6. Narrow-leaved, ſmooth Willowherb. 
Epilotium anguſtifolium glabrum. 

The root is long, ſlender, and creeping : it 
runs to a great diſtance under the ſurface, and is 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, two foot and a half high, and conſiderably 
branched. 4 

The leaves are very numerous : they ſtand fo 
thick that they frequently cover the ſtalk for the 

{| part of its length: they are long, nar- 
row, ſmooth, of a deep green, and not at all 
indented ; but they terminate in a ſharp point. 

The flowers are placed at the tops of the 
branches, and are large, and of a beautiful 
bright red. | 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are ſur- 
rounded with a great quantity of down. 

It is frequent in damp meadows, under hedges, 
and by the ſides of brooks. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ly/imachia glabro minor. 
J. Bauhine, Ly/machia lewis. 


7 6. Little 
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6. Little, ſmooth Willowherb. | 7. Round-leaved Willowherb. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. The root is ſmall and creeping. 


The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and of a | The ſtalk is round, weak, eight or ten inches 
pale green; and they riſe in a thick tuft without | high. of a purpliſh colour, and ſcarce upright : 


foorſtalks. it 1 — at all branched. 
The ſtalk is fingle, upright, ſlender, rarely at leaves ſtand irregularly, and are not very 
all branched, and a foot and half high. numerous : they are ſhort and roundiſh, not un- 


Gd ly 1 „and like thoſe of the common origanum, 
Mn _— * ong — — bf 6 ip Rickey — perſect ly 
narrow: they are o pale gloſſy green, 7 The fam — a * 
ſmooth, and undivided at the edges, and ſharp- — top e ſtalks, : 
pointed are ſmall, of a beautiful red, and quickly fall off. 


* The flowers fland at the tops of the flalk, and „ In 12 22 Jong ane Wick, and aw heavy 


are numerous, large, and of a deep red. acid ces 
The ſecd-veſſels are long and thick. | the down about them is ſoft and ſilvery. 
It is common by rivulets, and flowers in It is a native of our northern hills, where it 
June. | grows by waters; and flowers in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ly/machia glabra anguſtifo- he elk ik -: is A a 
lis. Others, Ly/imachia glabra anguſtifolia minor. Anale it L1/imachia filiquoſa glabra minor 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Creeping Willowherb. The flowers are little, and of a pale red. 
Epilobium L The ſeed-veſſels are long, ſlender, and have 
| no footſtalk. ; 
The root is ſmall and fibrous. It is common on the mountains of Switzer- 


122 land, and flowers in May. 
trail upon the ground root as Haller calls it Epilobium foliis ellipticis obtuſe 
only part of them approaching toward an erect | Janceolatis totum læve. 
ſture. 
The leaves ſtand regularly in pairs: they are All the ſpecies of epilobium have the ſame vir- 
ſhort, broad, and of an oval figure, pointed at | tues: they are cooling and aftringent. The root 
the ends, not at all indented at the edges, of a | carefully dried and powdered is good againſt 
deep green colour, and ſmooth: thoſe toward | bloody fluxes and other hemorrhages; and the 
the tops of the ſtalks are ſmaller and narrower. freſh juice is of the ſame virtue. 


. 
e 
TITHYMALUS. 


13 flower is compoſed of four petals, which are thick, cut irregularly, and unequal : the cup 
is formed of a ſingle piece divided into four ſegments ; theſe ftand alternately mixed with the 
perals, and all remain together: the ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and contains three cells, in each of which 
; there is a ſingle, roundiſh ſeed. 

4 Linnæus places this among the polyandria monog ynia ; the threads in each flower being, numerous, 

17 and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. 

q 1 . This author joins the ſpurge with the euphorbium plant, taking away its antient and received name 
1 titlymalus, and calling all the ſpecies eupborbi g; for he writes the generical name euphorbia. 

15 This is extreamly wrong in two reſpects; in the firſt place it is a violation of the order of nature, 

| no plants being more unlike than the eupborbia and many of the ſpurges in their manner of growing; 

and, in the next place, it muſt create difficulty and confuſion : the ſpecies of each genus, ny Wye 

diſtin&, are very numerous, and the number is immoderate when they are thus united. 

We ſhall ſhew, when treating of the euphorbium, that its angulated, fleſhy ftalk is a ſufficient diſ- 
tinction; nor, indeed, are the flowers of that and ſpurge perfectly alike, though they do in many 
things reſemble one another. The perſon who writes for inſtruction ſhould endeavour to find, not 
how different genera may be united by ſome ſmall character they have in common, but by what, and 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Wood Spurge. 
Tit bymalus characias amygdaloides. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of large 
fibres, which ſpread every way. 

The ſtalks are numerous and firm: they are 
thick, upright, and round, and have a rediſh 
bark, and under that a green one: they are a yard 
high, and not branched, except where they ſpread 
at the top for flowering. 

The leaves are large and numerous : they are 
lang, narrow, and ſoft to the touch: they are 
of a deep green, and a little hairy at the upper 
fide ; and of a greyiſh green, and more hairy un- 
derneath ; and their middle rib is red toward the 
baſe. 

The flowers are greeniſh, ſmall, and very nu- 
merous : they ſtand at the top of the ſtalks on 
ſmall, divided branches, which ſpread in a kind 
of umbel, and which have, at their inſertions and 
diviſions, ſhorter leaves than thoſe on the ſtalk : 
the figure, and diſpoſition of the petals of the 
flower, form numerous creſcents; ſo that the 
whole top in flower has a beautiful appear- 


ance. 

The whole plant is full of a cauſtick, milky 
It is frequent in woods and on heaths, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus characias amyg- 
dalnides; and almoſt all who have written ſince 
have copied him. 
2. Red French Spurge, 
Tithymalus characias rubeſcens. 

The root is long, thick, and divided into 
ſeveral parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, red, upright, and 
three feet high. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed: 
they have ſhort footſtalks, and are ſmooth, of a 
dead green at firſt, but afterwards red : they are 
of a hard, firm ſubſtance, and differ as much in 


that as colour from thoſe of the preceding ſpecies. 
Toward the top the ſtalk divides into a vaſt 


in a great umbel: they are ſmall, very nume- 


The ſeed-veſſel is very large: the whole plant, 
when it has ſtood ſome time, becomes red. 


of late found to be a native of our country. 
Dr. Plot mentions its being found wild in Staf- 
fordſhire; and Mr. Ray takes notice of the place, 
though he ſuſpected it to ariſe from ſeeds ſcattered 
from a garden: it has ſince been found on the 
mountains in the north of Ireland. 

It flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus characias rubens 
peregrinus. The generality of later authors call 


frequency about that place. 


Ne 15. 


number of branches, on which ſtand the flowers 


rous, and of ſo deep a purple that they appear | 
black. 


It is common in France and Germany, and is 


it Tithymalus characias Monſpelienſium, from its | 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


3. Rough-fruited Spurge. 
Tithymalus verrucoſus. 
The root is eompoſed of a ſmall head, ind a 


numerous tuft of fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, not at 
all branched, and a foot high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are broad, 


ſhort, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth, of a 
and ave > adage oe the oem. — 

The flowers ſtand in a ſmall tuft, or umbel, at 
the top of the plant; and they are little, and of 
a yellowiſh green. 

The ſeed veſſel is roundiſh, large, and rough : 
it is more conſpicuous than in moſt of the other 
kinds, and has been ſuppoſed to reſemble a wart: 
the ſeeds are large: 

It is found in the northern counties, but is not 


common. 
C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus nyrſinites fructu 
verruce fimili, 


4. Sea Spurge. 
Tithymalus maritimus. 

The root is very long, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, thick, round, and a 
foot and half high: they are perfectly covered 
with the leaves; ſo that the plant makes a very 
ſingular appearance. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, undivided at 
the edges, and pointed at the ends : they ſtand 
upwards, and are placed, in the manner of ſcales, 
one over another. 

The flowers Rand in a ſmall umbel at the top 
of the plant, and are little and greeniſh. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are alſo 


large. | 

The whole plant is perfectly ſmooth, and of a 
bluiſh green colour. 

It is common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus maritimus. . 
Bauhine, Titbymalus paralius; and moſt of the 
ſucceeding authors have taken one or other of 
theſe names. 


5. Knobby-rooted Spurge. 
Tithymalus radice craſſa. 

The root is large, thick, and tubetous ; of a 
browniſh colour, with a tinct of red on the out- 
fide, and full of a milky juice. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, round, of a 
pale green, and a foot high. 

The leaves are ſhort, very numerous, and of 
a pale green: they ate not at all indented, and 
they terminate in a rounded end. | 

The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh, and form 
a kind of umbel at the tops of the branches. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, as are alſo the feeds. 

It is frequent in the cornfields of Ireland; and 
flowers in Auguſt. 


— 


| Merret calls it Tirbymalus Hibernicus. 
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6. Broad leaved Spurge. 
Tithymalus latifolius arvenſit. 


The root is long, lender, and has a few fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſingle, round, upright, firm, and 
a foot and half high. 

The leaves are oblong and broad, perfectly 
ſmooth, not at all indented at the edges, and of 
a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand in a large cluſter at the top 
of the ſtalk, and are ſmall and green. 

The ſced veſſel is large, as are alſo the feeds. 

It is found amorig corn in our ſouthern coun- 
ties; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus arvenſis latifolins 
Germanicus. J. Bauhine, Tithymalus platyphyllos 
yo Cluſius, Ti:bymalus peregrinss platy- 
pbyllos. 


7. Small long - leaved Spurge. 
Tithymalus parvus longifolius. 

Fhis is an upright, pretty plant. 

The root is ſmall and ſlender, and has but 
few fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, upright, and 
of a rediſh hue near the ground, but of a pale 
green higher up. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a yellow 
green: they have no footſtalks, and they are 
perfectly undivided at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in a looſe Rind of umbel at 
the tops of the ftalks, and on ſmall branches 
riſing from the boſoms of the upper leaves: they 
are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſerd - veſſel is ſmall, and the feeds are 
brown. 

It is common in the corn-fields of Kent and 
ſome other parts of the kingdom ; and flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Tithymalus ſegetum lowgifolins. 


$. Little Sea Spurge. 
Tithymalus maritimus paruns. 

The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, fingle, upright, and about 
cight inches high. 

The leaves are numerous, ſmaller at the bot- 
tom, and larger all the way up the talk : they 
have no ſootſtalks, and hang downwards: they 
are ſhort, and of an inverted oval figure; broadeſt 
at the end, and ſmaller all the way to the baſe: 
they are of a whitiſh green colour, undivided at 
che edges, and round at the end, with a weak 
prickle. 

The flowers are numerous, and ſtand in a looſe 
ſcattered umbel: they are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large, and fomewhat 
rough. 

It is found on our fea-coaſts; and flowers in 
June. 

Ray calls it T:thymalus maritimus minor Portlan- 
dicus. It was firſt found by Mr. Stoneſtreet near 
Portland toward Devonſhire. 


The leaves are ſmall, oblong, pointed 
ends, and of a pale green. — 


The flowers ſtand in a kind of ſcattered umbels 


at the tops of the ſtalks; and at 
there are longer and — 


The ſeed. veſſels are alſo ſmall. 

', © > commen — and flowers in 
C. Bauhine calls it 7 

Others, — — ber efula exigua. 


10. Sen Spurge. 
Tithymalus belioſcopius. 


The root is lender, : "I 
„ and furniſhed wich 


end. 
broad, ſpreading umbet : 8 wy 


It is common on. gardens borders and 
culivated grounds; mt jy... 
G Baubine calls it Tithymalus 


beliofeopin. 


and eight inches high. no 2 © Plle green, 
The leaves are ſhort, roundi | 
part of the ſtalks, S 


tivated ground; 
This and the preceding are the two moſt com. 


W 
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C. Bauhine calls it Peplus, five Eſula rotunda. 
Ray, Tithymalus parvus annuus foliis ſubrotundis 
non crenalls. 


22. Branched Sea-Spurge: 
Tithymalus maritimus ramoſus. 

This is a ſingular ſpecies. 

The root is long, ſlender, and undivided. 

The ſtalk is round, weak, fix or eight inches 
high, and very much branched : a great part of 
the branches uſually lie upon the ground, but the 
main part of the ſtalk riſes tolerably upright. 

The leaves are ſmall, broad, ſhort, numerous, 


and of a yellowiſh green ar firſt ; but, when the 
plant has ſtood ſome time, they are uſually rediſh : 


DIVISION I. 


1. Tree-Spurge. 
Tithymalus arborens. 


The root is large, and ſpreading, 

The ſtem is thick, firm, and eret; and the 
whole plant has very much the appearance of a 
tree. 
It grows to five fect in height: the trunk is 
naked ; aad from its top, which is nearly at half 
the height of the entire plant, riſe numerous 
branches: theſe are ſlender, upright, and of a 
rediſh colour. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a pale 


green, not at all divided at the edges, ſharp at 
the point, and without footſtalks. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of theſe in ſmall 


umbels, and are little and yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large, and the feeds brown. 

It is a native of Italy, and of the Greek iſlands, 
and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus myrtifolius arbo- 
reus. Others, Tithymalus arboreus. 


2. Mynle-Spurge. 
Tithymalus myrfinites. 


The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with | 


many fibres. 

The ftalks are round, thick, and green, or 
ſometimes rediſh, aud lie in great part upon the 
ground : the flowering branches riſe to eight 
inches high, and make a very pretty appearance ; 
they are ſlender, upright, and not at all divided 
or branched. 

The leaves are very numerous, thick, and of a 
bluiſh green : they have no footſtalks, and they 
reſemble the leaves of myrtle : they hang down- 
wards, and they are rough at the edges, and 
pointed at the end. 

The flowers are ſmall and green ; but they 
ſtand in a large, regular, and beautiful umbel at 
the tops of the ſtalks. 

The ſced-vefſel is lurge, and deeply marked in 
three places. 

It is a native of Italy, and the ſouth of France, 
and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhinie calls it Tithymalus myrfinites latifo- | 


lius, Others ſimply Fithymalus myrfenites. 


3 


| they are broad at the baſe, where they adhers 


without any footſtalk, and are obtuſe at the end. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh at firſt, 
but afterward they are rediſh : they do not grow; 
as in the others, only at the top of the ſtalks, 
but all along the plant, riſing with ſhort foot- 
ſtalks from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large, and marked with 
three diviſions, and the ſeeds are large and 
brown. 

It is frequent on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus maritimus folis 
obtuſo. Others, Peplis. 

When in flower, it is uſually throughout of 4 


ſcarlet-colour. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


2. Round-rooted Spurge. 
Tithymalus radice rotunda. 
The root is large, and of a regular figure ; ap- 
proaching to round, but reſembling the ſhape of 


a pear, 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, thick, and 
uſually rediſh : they are five or fix inches highz 


and ſeldom perfectly erect, but leaning or bend- 
ing one way or other. | 
The leaves are broad, ſhort, and not very n 


merous : they have no footſtalks, and they are 
imalleſt at the baſe, and larger all the way to the 
other end. 

The flowers are ſmall, and green, with a tinge 
of yellow : they ſtand in large umbels on the 
tops of the ſtalks. 

The ſeed- veſſel is large, and marked with three 
diviſions, and the ſeeds are large. 

It is a native of Crete, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus tuberoſa gyriformi 
radice. Others, Apios. 


4. Pine-Spurge. 
Tithymalus foliis anguſtis acutis. 

The root is long, ſlender, and covered with a 
rediſh bark. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and a foot 
and a half high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are large, 
narrow, and pointed at the end: they are of a 
bright green colour, and ſoft to the touch. 

The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh : toy ng 
in a large umbel at the top of the ſtalk. 

The ſeed- veſſel is large, and the feeds are 
large and brown. 

It is common among the wet rocks in France, 
Spain, and Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tithymalus foliis pini forte 
Dioſcoridis pithyuſa. Others, Pithyuſa. 


5. Great-fruited Spurge. 
Tithymalus fructu magne. 
The root is large and ſpreading. 
The ſtalk is round, thick, hollow, whitiſh, 


and tinged, as it were, with brown: it is up- 
right, 
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right, and, like all the other ſpurges, full of a and two feet high: they are perſecily erect, and 
milky juice. not at all branched. 
The leaves are numerous, long, narrow, and The leaves are large, oblong, and 
of a pale green: they have no footſtalks; they | pointed, of a blackiſh green, and drooping 1 
adhere by a narrow baſe, and ſtand out horizon- The flowers are large, and of a greeniſh yel- 
rally. * low : they ſtand in ſmall umbels. 
The top divides into ſeveral branches, forming | The ſeed - veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 
a very large umbel; and the plant, when in | blackiſh. 
flower, is a yard high. It is a native of Germany, and flowers in Au- 
Theſe upper branches have numerous leaves; guſt. 
but they are unlike the others : they are broad at C. Bauhine calls it 
the baſe, and ſmaller to the point ; ſo that they | fokius. Others, Tithymai; 


are in ſome degree of a triangular form. All the ſpecies of t#thymal, Engliſh and fo- 
The flowers are large and yellowiſh, and the | reign, agree in their qualities. They abound 

ſeed-veſſcls very large, and dreply ribbed. with a hot and acrid juice, which applied out- 
When they are fully ripe, they burſt in the | wardly eats away warts, and other 

hot ſun, and the ſeeds fly out forcibly. The bark of the root of the efula, and ſome other 
It is a native of France and Italy. We keep it | kinds, have been at different times received in 

frequently in gardens. It flowers in July. the ſhops as medicines ; but they are now alto- 


C. Bauhine calls it Lathyris major. Others | gether diſuſed. 
call it Cataputia major. Others only Lathyris Their operation was by vomit and tool; and 
and Cataputia, without the addition of major. they did both ſo violently, that it is with great 
The reaſon of calling this the greater catapu- | reaſon they are baniſhed the ſhops. 
tia is, that ſome have deſcribed what they call a Some country-people have ventured to take 
. ſmaller ſpecies ; but that differing, according to | ſmall doſes of the juice of /purge : it operates vio. 
their own accounts, in nothing but ſize, is a va- lently, and is apt to erode and inflame the in- 


riety, and not a diſtinct ſpecies. —_ 2 ON venture to give the eſuls 
it corrected, by ſteeping in vine. 

6. Great Myrtle-Spurge. gar, and afterwards dried and powdered; and 
Tithymalus myrtifolius perennis. ae 


The root is thick, divided, and perennial. 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, hollow, thick, 
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HE flower conſiſts of four petals, joined at the baſe : the cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided 

into four parts, and remains with the fruit: the ſeed · veſſel is of an oval form, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and ſmall. 

Linnzus places this among the tetrandria monogynia ; the threads in each flower being four, and 
the ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle. 

This author joins under the ſame name ſome other genera, as they are called by too many, and 
with one exception, very juſtly. They erred who made a peculiar genus of the coronopus or bucks- 
born plantain ; but Linnæus is as much in the wrong, when, on the other fide, he brings in the 20 
hum, or fleawort, into the ſame genus. We ſhall ſhew the diſtinction when treating of pfllium in the 
ſucceeding part of this claſs ; there being no ſpecies of it Britiſh. We ſee in this, as in many other 
inſtances, how natural it is in avoiding an error on one fide, to commit one on the other.” The mark 
of prudence is to keep the moderate courſe, and to know where to ſtop. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES: 


1. Smooth, broad-leaved Plantain. | The ſtalks riſe among theſe, and are ; 
' Plantago latifolia glabra. rous, round, tough, and a foot high. 


a They have no leaves on them; but at the 
The root conſiſts of numerous, thick fibres, bear a long, flender ſpike of flowers, tops 


joined to a ſmall head. The flo c 
The leaves riſe in a great cluſter ; and are e f 2 r they 

large, broad, and of a dead green: they are of The feed-veſiel is — + PR 

an oval figure, broadeſt at the baſe, ſmaller to 3 1 ſmall ſeeds 


the end, where they terminate obtuſely ; and : | 1 

have long, hollow footſtalks. * 1 — calls it — latifolia finuata, 
The ribs are very large and conſpicuous, and i & lantago 3 garis. We in Eng- 

they run lengthwiſe of the leaves: there are eat plantain, or Waybred. 

uſtally ſeven of them. The kaves are uſually ſnoothy and ſometimes 


lightly 


* 
# 
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lightly ſinuated, often waved, and otherwiſe ir- | 4 Little, annual, broad-leaved Plantain. 
lar. P latifolia 
8 bum of this plane, lantago latifolia annua par da. 
which have been deſcribed and figured as parti- | The root conſiſts of a few fibres. 


cular ſpecies. What is called r9ſe-plantain, is this 
ſpecies with cluſters of ſmall leaves growing on 
the ſtalk in form of a roſe, and is owing to the 

of an inſet, which perverts the courſe 
of the juice. The ſeveral other varieties of it, and 
of the other ſpecies, as the beſom plantain, and 
the reſt, are only varieties, riſing from the ſame 
accident. 


2. Rough, broad-leaved Plantain. 
Plantago latifolia birſuta. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, large fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a thick tuft ; and are broad, 
farge, and of a whitiſh colour : they are of an 
oval ſhape, broadeſt near the baſe, growing 
gradually ſmaller to the end ; and their ribs run 

lengthwiſe, and are very conſpicuous. 
The ſtalks riſe among the leaves in conſider- 


able number: they are a foot high, of a whitiſh | 


colour, hairy, and not very firm. 

The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh, and they 
ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in ſhort and thick 
ſpikes, not in long, lender ones, as in the for- 
mer 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantage latifolia incana. 
Others, Plantago major incana, We, Hoary 
plantain, or Lambs tongue. 


3- Narrow-leaved Plantain. 
Plantago anguſtifolia vulgaris. 
The root is thick, ſhort, divided into ſeveral 
The leaves are numerous, and have no foot- 
ſtalks: they are long, narrow, and of a deep 
green, broadeſt toward the middle, and ſharp at 
the point. 
Their ribs run lengthwiſe, as in the others, and 
are very large and conſpicuous. 
The ſtalks are numerous, tough, upright, na- 
The flowers are ſmall, and ſtand at the top of 
each ſtalk in a ſhort, thick ſpike. | 
The ſecd-veſſels are ſmall and oval, and the 
ſeeds very minute and brown. 
It is common every where by way-ſides, and 
flowers all ſummer. 
C. Bauhine calls it Plantago major anguſtifolia, 
Others, Plantago quinquenervia. We, Ribwort 
plantain. 


It varies extremely in ſize, according to the 


degree of nouriſhment it receives; and hence the 


common writers have deſcribed a larger and 
ſmaller kind ; bur this is only variation from ac- 
cident, no diſtinCtion of ſpecies. 

This is alſo liable to the ſame accidental varia- 
tions as the broad-leaved kind, from the diſturbed 
current of the juice; and by this its top will be 
covered with leaves, or its ſpike variouſly al- 
tered. 

Theſe are no more than varieties perfectly ac- 
cidental ; but as they are ſingular in their kind, 
they are repreſented in the annexed plate. 

Ne XVI. | 


2 


| 


The leaves are numerous, and ſpread upon the 
ground: they are broad and ſhort ; they approach 
to an oval figure, and have very high veins: 
they are ſinuated at the edge, but lightly and ir- 
regularly, and terminate in a ſharp point. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, and 
about three inches high : they have no leaves on 
them, and are of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand in long and ſlender ſpikes at 
the top of each ſtalk. 

1 are large, and the ſceds very 

It is not uncommon in damp places on heaths; 
where it is generally overlooked, being conſi- 
dered only as a ſtarved plant of the common 
kind, or as an accidental variety ; but it is truly 
diſtinct. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantago latifelia glabra mi- 
mo#; and moſt others deſcribe it under the name 
of Plantago minor ; but they confound with this, 
which is entirely diſtinct, the accidental variety 
of the common plantain, when only ſmaller from 
want of nouriſhment. 

Difference in ſize alone is no mark of a diſtinct 
ſpecies z but, joined with others, it aſſiſts. 

Authors deſcribe alſo a kind of hoary plantain, 
under the name of the mailer. Plukenet calls 
it Plantago noſtras latifolia minor incana trinerviz 1 
but this is nothing more than an accidental variety 
of the common hoary plantain, all the parts being 
the ſame, though ſmaller, and the plant riſing 
to its full ſtation in better ground. 


5. Sea-Plantain. 
Plantago marina. 


The root is long, ſlender, undivided, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. | 

The leaves are numerous, long, and narrow 
they riſe in a thick tufr, and ſtand tolerably up- 
right, only a few of the outermoſt lying upon the 
ground. They have no footſtalks: they are broade(t 
at the baſe, narrower all the way to the point, 
and ſometimes a little notched at the edges, but 
this very irregularly. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe leaves in great 
number : they are four or five inches high, and 
have at their top a ſpike of flowers very ſlender, 
and three or four inches in length ; ſo that che 


' whole height is eight or ten inches: the ſtalks are 


naked, and the flowers in the ſpikes are very ſmall. 

The ſeed - veſſels alſo are ſmall, and oval; and 
the ſeeds very minute. 

It is common in our falt-marſhes, and elſe- 
where about the ſea- coaſts, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantago maritima major. 
Others, Plantago marina vulgaris, and Coronopus 
marinus. We, Sea plantain, or Sea bucks-hborn 
plantain. 


6. Bucks-horn Plantain. 


Plantago folits incifis. 
The root is long, ſlender, undivided, and fur. 
niſhed with many fibres. 
Rr The 
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The leaves are numerous, and very beautiful : 
they lie upon the ground, and ſpread themſelves 
out every way from the head of the root, in form 
of a ſtar : they are long, narrow, and deeply jag- 
ged at the edges; the jaggs are ſo long that they 
have been ſuppoſed to give the leaf ſome reſem- 
blance of the horn of a buck ; whence its Eng- 
liſh name : they are of a pale green, and hairy. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, flender, and 
naked. 

The flowers are ſmall, but have conſpicuous 
white buttons from their centre. 

The ſecd-veſſel is imall and oval, and the ſced 
is very minute. 

The flowers and ſced - veſſels ſtand in ſhort, 
ſlender ſpikes. 

It is common in barren places, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Coronopus fylueſtris birſutior. 
Others, Coronopus, and Cornu cervinum, or Plan- 
tage coronopus diffa. We, in Engliſh, Bucks- 
horn plantain, and in ſome places Star of the 
earth : but this laſt is an improper name, becauſe 
it has been alſo given to a very different plant, to 
be deſcribed hereafter, and therefore will create 
confuſion. 


7. Little hairy Plantain. 
Plantago anguſtifolia pumila incana. 
The root is large, irregular, oblong, and of a 


brown colour. 

The leaves are few, and ſmall: they riſe in a 
little tuft, and are tolerably upright : they have 
no footſtalks : they are hairy, and of a pale green, 
and are broadeſt in the middle, and narrower to 
the point, where they terminate ſharply. 

The ſtalk is round, weak, naked, upright, and 
four inches high. 

The flowers are ſmall and white : they ſtand in 
a thick, ſhort tuft at the top of the ſtalk, and 
quickly fade. 

The ſced-veſſels are oval, ſmall, and ſmooth, 
and the ſeeds are very ſmall and blackiſh. | 

It is frequent about the ſea-coaſt of Suſſex, and 
flowers in April. 

Ray calls it Plantago anguſtifolia minor. 

This little plant is ſubject, like the others, to 
the variations of having a divided ſpike, or a 
leafy top ; and they ariſe altogether from the 
ſame cauſe, the bitings of inſets. This is an ac- 
cident that we ſee produce ſtrange appearances in 
many plants, from the oak to this meaneſt of the 
plantain kind. 

The various excreſcences of the oak, the galls, 
oak-apples, and the like, are cauſed only by the 
puncture of a fly. The roſe upon the willow, 
which is juſt analogous to this upon the plantain, 
is alſo owing to the ſame cauſe ; and ſo are innu- 
merable others. 


8. Narrow-leaved mountain Plantain. 
Plantago Alpina anguſtifolia. 


The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 


2 


1 


The leaves riſe from numerous heads, into 
which the root ſplits at the crown; and are long, 
narrow, and of a pale green: they have no 
footſtalks : they are broadeſt in the middle, and 
ſmall both at the baſe and point, where they ter- 
minate ſharply. 

The ftalks are few, and very ſmall : they are 
not more than three inches high, round, lender, 
and green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white : 
they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a ſmall, 
ſlender ſpike. 

The ſeed · veſſels are oval, and the ſerds very 
ſmall. 

It is common on the Welch mountains, and 
flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Plantago Alpina anguſtifalia. 


9. Hairy graſly-leaved Plantain. 
Plantage foliis gramineis birfutis. 

The root is long, flender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few threads. 
The leaves riſe in a conſiderable tuft ; and are 
ſmall, of a greyiſh green, and graſſy: they are 
broadeſt at the baſe, narrower all the way to the 
point, and hairy. 
The ſtalks are weak, round, and naked, and 
ſupport little ſpikes of flowers. 
The flowers themſelves are very ſmall and whi- 
tiſh, and the ſpikes thick, ſhort, and roundiſh. 
The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall. 
It is common. on the iſland of Sheepey, and in 
_ parts about the ſea-coaſts. It flowers in 
une. 
Ray calls it Plantago gramines folio hirſuto mi- 
ner capitulo rotundiore brevi. 


10. Single-flowered Plantain. 
Plantago monant bes. 


The root is compoſed of a great number of 
fibres, which penetrate deep into the ground. 

The leaves riſe in a large tuft; and they are 
narrow, long, and graſſy; many lie on the 
ground, and a good number ſtand up. 

Among theſe riſe the ſtalks : they are very mi- 
nute, ſlender, brown, and naked: they are not 
half an inch high; each ſuſtains a ſingle flower, 
which is very ſmall and inconſiderable; and from 
this riſe four very long ſtamina, with large, white 


The ſeed-veſſe! is ſmall and oval, and the ſceds 
are very minute. 

It is not uncommon in boggy places, though, 
— its ſmallneſs, little regarded. It flowers in 
une. 
This little plant has a variety of long names. 
Tournefort calls it Plantago paluſtris gramines folio 
monanthos Parifienfis. Ray, Gramen junceum, 
foe boloſteum minimum paluſtre capitulis quatuor lon- 


gilimis ſtaminibus donatis. 
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1. Thick ſpiked Sea -Plantain. 
Plantago maritima ſpicis crafſis. 


The root is long and ſlender, and is furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 

The leaves are narrow, hairy, and ſhort, in 
compariſon of many of the former kinds : they 
are ſmall near the baſc, broadeſt toward the end, 
an! ſharp- pointed. 

The talks are numerous, round, ſlender, and 
hairy : they are four or five inches high, and have 
leaves on them. 


The flowers are placed at the tops of the ſtalks 


in a thick ſpike. $4 ag 

The ſced veſſel is large and oval, and the feeds 
are very ſmall. 

It is common on the ſea-coaſts of Spain, and 
flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Holaſteum hirſutum albicans 
majus. Others, Plantago Hiſpanica ſpica oblonga. 

It is ſometimes found very ſmall for want of 
nouriſhment, and in that ſtate has been deſcribed 
as a diſtin ſpecies ; but it is merely an acci- 
dental variety. 


2. Short-ſtalked Plantain. 
Plantago ſcapo brevi. 


The root is long, lender, and undivided. 

The leaves are numerous, of a greyiſh green, 
narrow, and of a grafly ſhape : they are broadeſt 
at the baſe, and ſmaller all the way to the point. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and very ſhort : they 
are not of the length of the leaves, and are of 
the ſame greyiſh colour, and covered with a thick 
downy hairineſs. 

The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh : they are 
placed in thick, ſhort ſpikes at the tops of theſe 
ſtalks, and ſeldom ſtand upright, uſually droop- 
ing one way or other. | 

The ſeed- veſſel is large and oval, and the feeds 
are very ſmall, 

It is cemmon in the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Holofteum, frve Leontopodium 
Creticum. Cluſius, Leontopodium Creticum. 


3. Narrow:ſt-leaved acti, 
Plantago folity anguſtiſſimis. 


The root is very thick, and divided. 
The leaves are extremely numerous, and nar- 
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FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| rower than any other of the plantain kind : they 


are long, and lie every way ſpread about, and 
frequently are curled, ſo that they reſemble 
worms, or little ſerpents; whence the plant has 
been named ſnake-graſs. 

The ſtalks are round, weak, and flender : they 
have no leaves on them. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops in long, lender 
ſpikes, and they are ſmall and inconſiderable. 

The ſced - veſſel is oval and ſmall, the ſeeds are 
minute and numerous. 

Ic is a native bf Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls ic Holaſteum ftritifſimo folio 
majus. Others, Plantage ſtrictiſimo folio, and 
Serpentaria major. 


All the ſpecies of plantain poſſeſs the fame vir. 
tues, and they are very conſiderable. None of 
them is better than the common broad-leaved 
kind; therefore with us it would be idle to bring 
any other into ule, 

This is aſtringent, cooling, and . 

A water is diſtilled from it; but this is of ſmall 
value, for theſe are not virtues that riſe in diſtil- 
lation. 

A decoction of the entire plant is excellent in 
diſorders of the uteters. | 

The root, dryed and powdered, is to be given 
half a dram for a doſe, and is very ſerviceable 
againſt looſeneſſes with ſharp and bloody ſtools. 

The juice is good againſt ſpitting of blood, and 
againſt the overflowings of the menſes. 

The leaves, bruiſed, and uſed outwardly, cleanſe 


and heal old ulcers. 


Theſe are all the plants with four petals to 
the flower, and a ſingle regular capſule, of which 
there are any ſpecies native of Britain. It muſt 
not appear an omiſſion, that three plants, aſcribed 
in Mr, Ray's Synopſis to this claſs, are omitted. 
The firſt, pentapterophyilon, has no ſeed - veſſel, 
but the flower is followed by four naked ſeeds , 
the ſecond, bal/amine, has five petals to the flower, 
and the third, hypopitys, has ten. By what over- 
ſight in Mr. Ray theſe came to be added to the 
preſent claſs, I ſhall not enquire : it is plain they 
ſeverally belong to three others ; and they will 
be treated of accordingly in their places in the 
ſucceeding part of this work. 
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Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


. 
R U E. 
39 


HE. flower is compoſed of four petals, which are hollow, narrow, and ſtand open, and it has a 

tuft of threads in the centre: the cup is ſmall, formed of a ſingle piece, but divided into four 

ſegments at the edge, and permanent: the ſecd-veſlel is large and ſingle, but compoſed of four lobes, 
and lightly divided into four partitions: the ſeeds are numerous and rough. 

Linnæus places this among the oFandria monogynia ; the threads in each flower being eight, and 


che rudiment of the eapſule with its ſtyle ſingle. 


There is ſometimes a variation in the uppermoſt flower of rue, it having five inſtead of four pe- 
tals ; but in that caſe all the reſt of the flowers, wherever fo numerous, conſiſt only of four each : 
in the caſe of five petals, there are alſo found ten inſtead of eight threads in the flower. 


This ſhews the uncertainty of any one part, much more of any ſmall part of a plant, to fix a 


ical character. When it 


that even there is a petal too much in the flower, ſtill the 


ſced- veſſel ſhews a difference from all other plants, and is conſiſtent and uniform: this therefore is an 


oſſential part in a generical character. 


t. Common Rue. 


The root is long and large, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ftalk is round, and, when the plant has 
ſtood ſome time, it grows hard and woody, and is 
covered with a greyiſh bark. At firſt it is tender 
and green, and the branches and young ſhoots 
continue of that texture and colour: it riſes to 
two or. three feet high, ſometimes more, and is 
very much branched. 

The leaves are very numerous, of a bluiſh co- 
lour, thick, and of a fleſhy ſubſtance : they 
are, properly ſpeaking, doubly pinnated, ſeveral 
pairs of pinnated leaves growing on a middle 
rib, and each of theſe being compoſed of four or 
five pair of ſmall ones on. its rib, with an odd 
leaf at the end; but they are ſo numerous, that 
this diſpoſition is not much regarded: theſe ſe- 
parate leaves are ſhort, broad, and obtuſe. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in large tufts, and are ſmall, and of a bright 

llow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and ſeems as if com- 
poſed of four parts, and the feeds are rough. 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and flowers in Auguſt. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Ruta bortenſis latifolia. 
Others, Ruta major latiſolia. And we, Common 
rue, and Garden rue. 


Rue is a plant of a very ſtrong taſte and ſmell, 
and of very powerful qualities. Rubbed upon 
the ſkin, it raiſes an inflammation, and is uſed by 
ſome in this manner againſt headachs. 


They diſtil a water from it in the ſhops, which | 


has little virtue, for the qualities of rue are not of 
chat kind which riſe in diſtillation. 
There is no better way of giving it than in a 


conſerve made of the freſh tops, beaten up with 


—— 


ſugar. In this form it is excellent againſt hyſterick 
complaints ariſing from ſuppreſſions of the men- 
ſes; and taken for a i 


continuance againſt the epi 
 lepſy. _ 


The juice of rue, expreſſed with white wine, 
and taken in very ſmall doſes, is a remedy for 


An infuſion of it taken for a continuance of 
time, is great] recommended alſo againft diſor- 
— ans —_ 

The antients had an opinion of rue as a | 
ſerver of chaten, or a preventer of lewd thoughts; 
but we give no medicines for diſorders of the mind. 

C. Bauhine deſcribes another kind of rue, un- 
der the name of Ruta bortenfis altera; but it is 
only a variety, not a diſtin& ſpecies : hence Lin- 
næus, carrying the thought too far, has been led 
to conſider moſt of the other kinds deſcribed by 
authors to be alſo varieties: we ſhall ſhew by 
their figures and deſcriptions that they are ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinct. 

* 2er 

erve really ſeparate ſpecies of plants 
under their preſent names, as to explode from 
that number thoſe which have been called ſo» 
but are only varieties. Moſt have been too la- 
viſh on this head; Linnæus is too confined. 
The ſpecies of plants, according to the generality 
of authors, taking all they have ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinct, amount to about fixreen thouſand three 
hundred. Linnæus would reduce them to leſs 
than ten thouſand; but a moderate computation 
will eſtabliſh them at about twelve thouſand 


four hundred. This is the neareſt account of the 
number of known plants. | 


2. Sharp-leaved Rue. 
Ruta foliis acuminatis. 
The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed 


with numerous fibres. 


The 
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The ftem is thick, round, and firm, and, when 
old, is covered with a pale brown bark ; but the 

The leaves are numerous, and are of the doubly- 
pinnated kind, each compoſed of two or three 
pairs on a rib, and each of theſe of ſeveral pairs 
of ſeparate leaves joined to their rib, with an odd 
one at the end. 

The whole plant thus far reſembles common rue, 
and is like it ſhrubby, and three feet high, and 
very much branched. 

The ſeparate leaves ſhew a manifeſt difference : 
they are in the common rue ſhort, and roundiſh or 
blunt; in this ſpecies they are oblong, narrow, 
and ſharp-pointed : their colour is a greyiſh 
green, and they are not ſo fleſhy as in the com- 
mon rue. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 

The ſecd-veſſel is large, and four-cornered, 
and the ſceds are large and rough. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ruta fylveftris major. Do- 
donæus, Ruta greveolens. 


1 


3. Little five- eaved Rue. 
Ruta pumila tennifolia. 

The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe ſeparate from the ſtalk, 
and lie upon the ground : they are pinnated in a 
fingular manner ; each is compoſed of three or 
four pairs of pinnæ, with an odd one at the end, 
ſet on a flender, naked rib ; but theſe pinnæ are 
not compoſed of ſmaller leaves, as in the ſpecies 
before deſcribed, but are deeply and irregularly 
divided in a pinnated form, into long, narrow ſeg- 
ments; ſo that the whole large leaf has a very 
beautiful appearance. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and tough : 
they are a foot and a half high, and have leaves 


from the root, and of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand in tufts at the tops of the 
ſtalks, and are ſmall and yellow. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ruta flveftris minor. The 
plant called in Latin harmala, and by many 


wild rue, is of another genus, to be deſcribed 
hereafter. 


. 


EUPHORBIUM. 


HE flower conſiſts of four petals : the cup is divided into four ſegments, and theſe are 
T placed alternately between each other: the ſeed veſſel is roundiſh, but marked with three divi- 
fions, and contains three cells, in each of which there is a ſingle feed: the body of the plant is 


thick, fleſhy, and angulated. | 
Linnæus places this among the polyandria 


i; the filaments being numerous, and growing 


to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
He joins under this name, as we have ſhewn before, the common ti:hymals or ſpurges: it is true, 
that the flowers and ſced-veſſels agree ; but there is enough in the ſtructure of the plants to war- 


rant a diſtinction. 


1. Common Euphorbium. 

The root is large, black, divided into many 
parts, and hung with large fibres. 

The plant riſes from this in a ſingular man- 
ner, not with a ſtalk and leaves, as all thoſe 
hitherto deſcribed, but with ſeveral robuſt, thick, 
fleſhy ſtems : theſe are formed into a number of 
ſmall faces, with ſo many angles, and are of a 
deep blackiſh green : they are as thick as a child's 
arm at the bottom, ſomewhat ſmaller at the top, 
a foot or more in height, and armed at the edges 
of all the planes or angles with extremely ſharp 
prickles placed two together. 

This is the general face and appearance of the 
plant, and is all that is with us uſually ſeen of 
it : there never are any leaves, nor any other ſtem 
than theſe ſtrange pieces. 

When it has flowers, they burſt out in various 
parts at the angles or edges, and are of a yel- 
lowiſh green colour; each is ſucceeded by a ſingle 
capſule, of a roundiſh form, but marked in three 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers there in 
Auguſt. 

Ne 16. 


Iſnard calls it Eupberbium polygonum ſpinoſum 
cerei effigii. Others ſimply Euphorbium. 

If any part of the plant be cut or broken, there 
flows out a cauſtick liquor, which preſently har- 
dens into a reſinous ſubſtance, of a burning, fiery 
taſte, and horrible qualities. 

The hardened juice of this plant is the drug 
called euphorbium. It was once given as a purge 
in dropſies, and other deſperate diſtempers, but 
a better practice has rejected it. The operation 
| was by vomit and ſtool, and both in extremes ; 


preſent medicines that anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
without the danger of theſe terrible conſe- 
quences. 

s once uſed it in the cure of carious 
bones ; but they found it ſo ungovernable even in 
that application, that it is now utterly neglected. 

The plant here deſcribed affords the euphor- 
bium of late time brought into the ſhops; bur it 
was from another of the ſame genus that the 
euphorbium was obtained in the times of the an- 
tients: the difference of the plant is, however, no 
more than that of ſpecies of the ſame kind ; and 
that of the drug no more than might be expected 


| infuch a caſe. The eupborbium of the antients 
Sf Was 


placed irregularly on them, reſembling thoſe * 


and ir often inflamed the inteſtines. We find at 
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was rather milder thes dite of lu dme; but 


ployed. 
| 2. The Euphorbium of the Antients. 
Enphorbium antiquorum. 
The root is thick, white, woody, and very 


long: it penetrates ſtrait down into the earths | 


and is hung with many fibres. 

From the head of this root riſes a ſtem, 
which is triangular uſually ; but this its Va- 
riation, for it is ſometimes ſquare x it is thick, 
firm, upright, jointed, branched, and twelve 
or fourteen feet high. 

The angles riſe high upon it, and are armed 
with double thorns, which are ſhort, but very 
ſtrong and ſharp. Theſe angles or edges do not 
run ftriit, but are waved or ſinuated, and the 
whole ſtalk is ſomewhat flatted : the ſpines are 
of a ſhining brown, and the plant itſelf of a deep 


en ede fare eee demcden 
and from its ſide there riſe many others. 

Theſe are large, thick, and triangular, ſome- 
what flatted, and of the ſame ſhape with the 
trunk, and armed in «the ſame manner with 

ickles. 

Toward the upper part of the plant there riſe, 
at the ſame places with the ſpines, certain fine, 
ſmall rudiments of leaves, if they may be ſo 
called; but they never expand, nor are of long 


duration. 


The former kind is abſolutely naked; but theſe | J 


are a kind of approach to leaves in this. 

The flower is compoſed of four petals, and the 
feed-veſſel contains three large ſeeds. 

Ir is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

Linnæus calls it Euphorbia aculeata ſubrotunda 
triangularis articulata ramis patentibus. 


3. Five cornered Euphorbium. 
Eupborbium quinquangulare. 


The root is a vaſt white body, ſending out 
from its bottom numerous thick fibres. 

From this rife numerous naked ſtems, fome- 
times two or three joined in a body juſt above 
the root, and divided afterwards ; and not unfre- 
quently a ſingle ſtem riſes, from which, after it has 

up a foot or more, there burſt out ſeyeral 
new ſhoots all round. There is all this variation 
in the plant ; nor is it exact any more than the 
ners, but five is the moſt general and natural: 
the main trunk at the botrom ſometimes has only 
four, and the youngeſt ſhoots have ſometimes 
more than five, but the body of the plant is 
quinquangular. 


The main trunk is full of flethy tubercles, and, 
when it has ſtood ſome time, grows whitiſh, and 


hard. 


The ſhoots riſe to four or five feet high ; and 


- 


| 


' 


| 


The root is large, thick, white, and divided, 
and towards the bottom ſends out many fibres. 

A ſingle ſtem frequently riſes from the head of 
— ſometimes there are 
two or in this caſe are perfect 
diſtinct; n , 

This is thick, fleſhy, and divided into a mulci- 
tude of faces, by riſing corners or angles, and is 
of a deep green, uſually ſmaller at the bottom, 
and larger to the top; but this not conſtantly or 
univerſally. 

The edges are armed with prickles; and theſe 
ſtand ſingly, not in pairs, as in all the former ſpe- 
cies; and they are brown, hard, and gloſſy. 

The flowers are numerous, and grow prin- 
cipally toward the upper part of the plant : 
are compoſed each of four petals, and ſucceeded 
by a large, round ſeed-Leſſels, divided within into 
three cells, in each of which is a ſingle ſeed. 

It is a native of Zthiopia, and flowers in 


une. 
Burnan calls it Enpborbium aphylizm anguloſum 
forum coma denfiſſema. 


5. Scaly Euphorbium. 
Eupborbiam |; 


The root is long, fender, creeping, and di- 
vided into many parts. 

From this riſes a large body, of the bigneſs 
of a child's head, and of a woody ſubſtance : its 
ſurface is covered with irregular lumps and tu- 
bercles, and its colour is brown. 


merous ſtalks : they are thick at the bottom, 
ſmaller all the way upward, a foot high. 


like ſcales: they are longer and narrewer as they 


advance more in length, and have at their baſes 


It rarely advances farther than this ftate with 
us; but where it is perfect the flowers are com- 
poſed of four petals, and the ſeed - veſſel is roun- 
di, und divided into four cells. 

It is a native of Exhiopia, and flowers in 
*Commelin calls it Planta /aZoria Africa. 
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FLEAWOR T. 
PSTYTLETUM. 


rn ſmall oval petaks, joined at their baſe: 
X fromed of a finglo piece, and divided into five ſegments at the edge: 

and the de aro numerous: the ſtalks are branched, and have leaves upon them. 
this among the /etrandris monogynis ; the threads in each flower being four, and 


_ Linnevs places 
the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


the cup is very ſmall, 
the ſeed-veſſel is oval, 


He joins it, as before obſerved, with the plantain, not allowing it to be a diſtin& genus. 


Mr. Ray probably led him into this error, for he firſt fell into ir 
ina 


3 but the genera are perfectly 


The flowers and ſeed veſſels agree indeed in both; but the ſtalks, and manner of growing, differ 
: the plantains have leaves from the root only, and ſimple ſtalks ; the phlliums have 


branched ftalks, and leaves on them. 


t. Common Fleaworrt. 
Pſyllium vulgare. 
The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in ſmall, round ſpikes : they are Bude, 
conſiderable. 


is black, and from their ſhape, ſize, 
ning ſurface, they have been ſuppoſed to 


parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Phylum majus ereftum. 
Others, Phllium vulgare. 


The ſeeds are uſed for making a mucilage, 
which is good in fore mouths, waſhing the mouth 
well, and ſpitting it out. 

It has been given internally as a purge ; but 
there are accounts of very bad effects from ir, 
faintings, and imminent danger of death: it is 
therefore diſuſed. 


. 2. Jagged Fleawort. 
'  Phllium foliis ſerratis. 
The root is long, white, and lender. 
The talk is round, upright, branched, and a 
foot and half high. 
The leaves ſtand alternately, and are long, 
narrow, and jagged, and of a pale green, 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
in oblong ſpikes, and are ſmall and inconſi. 


derable. 
The ſeed-veſſe is oval, and the ſeeds are large 


and black. ; 


It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pfllium Dioſcoridis, vel In- 
dicum foliis crenatis. 
This, and not our common kind, ſeems to 
have been the fleawort of the antients ; but they 


appear ſo much the ſame in virtues, that the dif- 
ference is not eſſential. 


3. Creeping Fleawort. 
Pſyllium repens. 


The root is long, and divided, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, and of a pale 


green. 

They lie upon the ground for the greateſt part 
of their length, and only raiſe up ſhoots of ten 
inches high to bear the flowers. 

The main branches, as they lie, take root at 
_ and the plant ſpreads into very large 

The leaves are long, narrow, of a greyiſh 
green, and a little hairy : they ſtand alternately, 
and have thick tufts of ſmall leaves, and ſhoots 
of young branches in their boſoms. 

The flowers fland in ſhort tufts or ſpikes, on 
long footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves, and they are ſmall and whitiſh. 

The ſeed-veſſels are oval, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall. 

It flowers in autumn, but the young ſhoots are 
freſh and green the greateſt part of winter. 

It is frequent in the ſouth of France. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pſyllium majus ſupinum. Lo- 
bel, Phllium ſempervirens, Evergreen fleawort z 
and the common writers follow him. 

Theſe are the plants, native and foreign, com- 
monly cultivated, which have four petals in the 
flower, and a ſingle capſule for the ſeeds. 

We have obſerved there is a numerous family 
of plants, with four petals in the flower, and a 
pod, not a capſule, for the ſeeds: theſe, if the 
number of the petals only were regarded in this 
method, would follow here; but our characters 
are eſtabliſhed upon the flower and ſeed · veſſels 


| together : we ſhall therefore here purſue the tract 
of 
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BRITISH HERBA L. 


CLASS Ic 


Plants whoſe flower confifts of v1vs ysTALs regular in form and diſpoſition, 
whoſe ſeeds are contained in a s1nGLs CarsULE, and whoſe kaves grow 


in pairs. 


| is a very large and numerous claſs ; nature has perfectly connected together the plants 

it comprehends, and obviouſly diſtinguiſhed them from all others: yet, as in other caſes, 

ſo in this, the modern method, eſtabliſhed ſolely upon the number of threads, and their 

diſpoſition in the flower, has ſeparated many of them from the reſt, and placed them among others 
with which they have no natural alliance. 

Nature is fo uniform, in even her ſmalleſt traces, that, in general, theſe minute parts are diſpoſed 
alike in plants of the ſame claſſes; but not univerſally. This general conformity of the ſmaller with 
the larger parts led Linnæus to imagine that a method might be cſtabliſhed on their number and 
diſpoſition, which would take in the larger, more obvious, and more eſſential parts, only as ſubor- 
dinate ; and, as this would be ſure to carry an air of novelty, it was natural to ſuppoſe it would 
pleaſe the ſtudent, and do honour to the inventor. 

Had it proved true that nature was as ſtrict in theſe ſmaller as in the larger parts, a method might, 
as uſefully, have been founded on them as on the others: at leaft, it would have been liable to no 
other objection but that of being leſs plain and familiar: but when Linnæus found that, though 
many of the plants in each natural claſs thus anſwered to the characters of his artificial ones, there 
were ſeveral that did not, he ſhould then have given up the deſign. 

That he did find this is certain; becauſe he has ſet down innumerable inſtances of it under the 
name of exceptions to his generical characters; and he will daily, in his careful attention to the 
ſubject, find more: but, probably, he had gone too far to recede, before he diſcovered that theſe 
exceptiohs were ſo numerous. It appears to me that he formed his characters of the common plants 
principally from Tournefort's figures, and thoſe of the more rare, in general from thoſe of Plumier. | 
Theſe figures are excellent, and particularly accurate; but, although generally right in the minuteſt 
parts, yet they ſorietithes vary. from nature in them; their authors not having been fo careful in 
cheſe leffer parts as they would have been, if, like Linnzus, they had intended to eſtabliſh a method 
upon them. | 
Than frems to have been the foundation of Linnæus's ſyſtem: and when, in examining the 
plants themſelves, he found they did not exactly anſwer theſe figures, and his characters eſtabliſhed 
upon them, he has, with candour equal to his diſcernment and affiduity, ſet it down in his ſucceed- 
ing works. 


Upon this view of the Linnzan method, the reader will be able to form a proper judgment 
of it ; and not too difidvrantageous a one of its author, whoſe very faults have been accompanied 
with excellencies. | | 

With teſpect to the plants of the preſent claſs, all that anſwer the character eſtabliſhed in few 
words, as its diſtinction, are here brought together. i | 

Mr. Ray, who forms a claſs of the fame kind, his pentapetale vaſculifere, makes it more 
comprehenſive, for he includes in it all that anſwer to that name; placing their other diſtinctions 
as ſubordinate: but, as we have ſet out upon the plan of diſtinguiſhing the plants by as ſuccinct aſſort- 
ments as nature admits, we have of theſe made three claſſes. 


Ne 16. Tt The 


162 The BRITISH HERB AL. 


The plants which have five petals in the flower, and a ſingle capſule ſucceeding, differ ſo far, 
that ſome have theſe petals regular in their form and diſpoſition, as Saint John's wort and Hebes; 
others have them diſpoſed irregularly, as the violet. The form and faſhion of theſe flowers differs 
ſo much that they may be ſafely arranged under two claſſes; and it is fo obvious that they will be 
eaſily known, and never miſtaken : ſome have alſo the leaves in all the ſpecies in pairs, and ſome 
alternately and irregularly ; this, though leſs abſolute, yet is an obvious diſtinction; and, in a 
uſeful ſyſtem, will very well ſerve as a claſſical character. 
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Natives of BRIT AIM. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


F 
PINK 
CARYOPHYLLUS. 


FHE flower conſiſts of five petals, which are regularly diſplayed, jagged at their broad ends, and 

very narrow at the baſe, where they adhere to the receptacle : the cup is long, hollow, divided 
into five ſegments at the edge, and ſurrounded at the baſe with four little ſcales, forming, as it 
were, a ſmaller cup for it: the ſeed - veſſel is oblong, cylindrick, and covered; and ſplits in four 
parts at the top. 

Linnzus places this among the decandria dig ynia ; the threads in each flower being ten, and the 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule divided into two parts. 

I have obſerved before, that if the author had named his diſtinctions in this reſpect, from the 
rudiment, rather than the ſtyles riſing from it, his method would have been more natural: the »; 
would then have ſtood among the monogynia, to which, beyond a doubt, it naturally belongs; the 
capſule, which is the true eſſential female part, being ſingle. Linnæus calls this genus dianthus. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Maiden Pink: 2. Broad-leaved Maiden Pink. 
Caryophyllus virgineus. Caryophyllus foliis latioribus. 
The root is ſmall, white, and creeping. The root is long, lender, white, and una;. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, weak, and | vided. _ — 
ſpread upon the ground. The ſtalks are numerous, and lie in part upon 


They are full of young ſhoots, and thick co- | the ground, but thoſe which fu 
vered with leaves: thoſe ſtalks which bear the A ＋˖ or five inches in height the flowers 
flowers riſe from theſe, and grow to five or fix The haves ae ma 
inches high, or, in a favourable ſoil, higher. ef a pale green: 3 2 ſhort, ws 
The leaves are very narrow, conſiderably long, upper part of the ſtalks near the — hag 
and of a pale greyiſh green: they are ſmall at the rower than the others, and } >" 
baſe, and pointed at the end. Po ey We e cog 2 i 
The flowers are long, and of a bright red: ſpecies. preceding 
they ſtand ſometimes ſingly, one only at the top The fl g 
of the ſtalk : but this is no certain mark; for ] one f . 
ſometimes there grow two or three together. The ſeed- ſtalk. ; 
The ſeed - veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are te n am — roundiſh : the ſeeds 
ſmall, rough, and black. UmMerous and rough 


It is found wild in our northern counties, and Ir is found on hills in our northern counties of 
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in ſome other places; and flowers in June. It England, and flowers in June. 


* varies extreamly in ſize according to the accidents Ray calls it Serie ſpecies fore in ſummo caule 
i attending its growth; ſo that ſome have made Jngalari. 
4 14 out of it ſeveral ſpecies. 
"78 1 1 Authors call it Caryophyllus Virgineus. 
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3. Common wild Pink. 
Caryophyllus Hlveſtris vulgaris. 

The root is of an irregular ſhape and firm ſub- 
ſtance; long, divided, brown, and wrinkled on 
the ſurface. 

The ſhoots riſe in great numbers, and have a 
multitude of leaves on them: theſe are very long 
and narrow, of a greyiſh green, and of a firm 
ſubſtance. 

The ftalks are numerous, greyiſh green, and 
round: they are jointed at ſmall diſtances, and 
branched toward the tops. 

The leaves on thoſe are ſhort, narrow, and 
ſharp- pointed: they ſtand in pairs, as in all the 
other ſpecies, and are broad at the baſe, and 
ſmaller all the way to the end. 

The flowers are of a pale red, and jagged at 
the edges. 

The ſced-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 


It is wild on the barren rocks in our northern 
counties; and frequently on walls; but there it 
ſeems to have owed its origin to ſcattered ſeeds 
from ſome garden plants: in the other places it 
is evidently a native. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus fimplex flore 
minore pallide rubente. Many of our garden pinks 
are varieties from this ſtock. 


4. Deptford Pink. 
Caryophyllus barbatus. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided, and hung 
about with fibres. 

The firſt ſhoots are numerous, upright, and 
furniſhed with ſeveral pairs of leaves. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Clove Julyflower. 
Caryopbyllus flore maꝑ no. 


The root is long, divided into ſeveral parts, 


and hung with many fibres. 

The ſhoots are numerous, and have many long» 
narrow leaves on them, of a pale green colour, 
and ſmooth ſurface. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, ſmooth, 
and frequently jointed : it riſes to two feet in 
height, and is branched toward the top. 

The leaves on it ſtand in pairs, as in the 
others : they are like thoſe from the root, but 
broader and ſhorter. 

The flowers are large, and of a deep purple: 
the petals are broad, and jagged at the edges; 
and they have a fragrant ſcent, not unlike that 
of the clove ſpice. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

The varieties that have been raiſed from this 
are endleſs and innumerable. This fingle flower 
is the ſource from which the ingenuity of gardeners 
has raiſed that vaſt and beautiful variety of car- 


nations, which they are ſtill encreaſing by the | 
ſame 


means. 

In its wild ſtate it varies the colour, from the 
full and rich purple of which we ſee it in 
dens, through all the changes of red down to 


5 


- 


The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and of a 
deep green : it is a foot and half high, and jointed 
at conſiderable diſtances. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a deep 
green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and of numerous young ſhoots riſing from the 
boſoms of the leaves ; and they are cluſtered to- 
gether in a kind of bearded huſks : they are 
ſmall, and of a beautiful red. 

The ſeed - veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are large, 
rough, and brown, 

It is common by way ſides in many parts of 
England ; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus barbatus ſyl- 
veſtris. Others, Armeria ſylveſtris. 


5. Proliferous Pink. 
Caryophyllus prolifer. 


The root is long, white, woody, divided, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, lender, ten inches 
high, and very much branched. 

The leaves are very narrow, long, and ſharp- 
pointed; and they are of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a bright red. 

They grow at the tops of the talks in a 
cluſtered manner; and the ſcales at the bottom 
of the cup exceed the body of it in length. 

The ſeed-veſſel is longiſh, and lender ; and 
the ſeeds are rough and black. 

It is wild in ſome of our weſtern counties, but 
not common. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus Hlveſtris pro- 
lifer ; and moſt others follow him. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


_ abſolute white; and from this variation in nature 
the hint has probably been taken for all thoſe 
elegant kinds raiſed by care and culture. 


2. Jagged Pink. 
Caryophyllus flore diſſecto. 


The root is long, white, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt ſhoots are very numerous, and cluf- 
tered thick with leaves : theſe are long, narrow, 
of a greyiſh white, and ſharp-pointed. 

The ſtalks are many, round, upright, jointed, 
divided into ſeveral branches, and a foot and half 
high. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are oblong, nar- 
row, and pointed. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are large, and beautifully jagged 
all the way on the edges. 

The ſeed-veſſel is long and rounded : the ſeeds 
are large and brown. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

The flowers are commonly white, ſometimes 
red. 


C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus flore tenuiſſime 
22 
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3. Brond lea ved Sweetwilliam. 
Caryophyllus barbatus latifolius. 


The root is long, thick, white, and divided. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, jointed, 
uſually crooked from joint to joint; and of a pale 
green colour. 

The leaves ſtand two at each joint; and they 
are oblong, broad, and of a freſh green: they 
ſomerimes ſtand obliquely upwards, but for the 
moſt part bend down. 

The flowers are moderately large, and natu- 
rally are white ot rediſ ; but culture gives them 
many variations in this : they ſtand in 
large tuſts at the tops of the ſtalks : the ſcales at 
the bottom of the cup ate as long as its hollow 
body; and the ſeed - veſſels are oblong, and con- 
tain numerous duſky ſeeds. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Auguſt 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus barbatus Hil- 
veftris latifolius. 

4. Narrow-leaved Sweetwilliam. 
Caryophyllas barbatus angnſtifolius. 
The root is long, white, ſlender, and divided. 


. Oo. II. 
CAMPION. 
ETe 1 


HE flower is compoſed of five petals, with long baſes, and uſually divided into two or four 
1 ſegments at the rim: the cup is roundiſh, ſwelled, and divided at the edge into five ſegments 
and the ſeed -veſſel is ſingle, of an oval figure covered, formed of five valves, and has only 


one cell. 


Linnæus places this among the decandria pentagynia; the filaments in the flower being ten, and the 
ſtyles riſing from the rudiment of the fruit five. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Sea Campion. 
Lychnis maritima valgaris. 

This root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt ſhoots are numerous, and cluftered 
with leaves : they are ſhort, and of a greyiſh 
green, and hoary. 

The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, of a greyiſh 
green, numerous, a foot and half long, but weak, 
and not well able to keep themſelves upright ; 
often they all lie ſpread upon the ground; ſome- 
times they all ſtand erect. 

The leaves are ablong, broad at the baſe, 
ſharp at the point, and of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches; and are large and white: their cup is 
ſwelled, and dented at the edge pretty deeply. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large and oval; and the 
{eeds are numerous and roundiſh. 

It is common about our ſea-coaſts; and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis maritima repens, 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The ſtalks are numerons, round, ſlender, up- 
right, and a foot high, 
and narrow, and of a pate green. | 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are numerous, and moderately large. 

The ſeed-veſſel is longiſh, and the ſeeds are 
numerous, rough, and black. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus bortenfis latifo- 
lus barbatas. But its leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of the others. 


All theſe ſpecies of caryophyllus have the ſame 
medicinal qualities, and their virtue is principally 
in the flowets. Thoſe of the purple kind, or 
what is called the clove Fulyflower, poſſeſs them in 
lick. They are good in faintings, head-achs, 
and other nervous diſorders. We keep a ſyrup 
of them in the ſhops, which is not without vir- 
tue, but is loaded with ſugar, as is neceſſary for 
keeping in that form. The beſt method of giv- 
ing them is in a ſtrong tincture in brandy. 


2. Common white Corn Campion. 
L.ychnis vulgaris alba que Beben album vulgo 


The root is long, white, and thick; and is 
furniſhed with many thick fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, 
conſiderably branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are large, and 
de ned opting achprary argued og 
at all indented at the edges, and ſharp- pointed. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the 
into which the ſtalk divides, and of thoſe ſhoots 
which riſe from the boſoms of the upper leaves: 
they are large and white. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oval, and the feeds are 
large. 
It is common in our corn fields, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis fylveftris gue ben 
album vulgo. Others, Beben album, and papaver 
ſÞpumeam. In Engliſh it is alſo called, from 
that Latin name, Spatling poppy, as alſo White 
bottle, and White ben. 

A ſmall inſect is frequently found upon the 
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leaves of this plant, covered with a froth of its 
own railing. This has been imagined to proceed 
from the plant, and thence it had theſe fanciful 
additions to its name; but it is in reality tke 
creature's method of ſecreting or preſerving itſelf 
from many inſets, to which it would otherwiſe 
become an eaſy prey. 


3. Heath-leaved Sea Campion, / 

The root is long, hard, woody, and furniſhed 
with long and tough fibres. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, pro- 
cumbent, and jointed : they are naturally of a 
pale green, but frequently rediſh. 

The leaves are numerous, and placed in pairs: 
they are very ſingular in their ſtructure, and have 
ſome remote reſemblance of thoſe of the com- 
mon heath. 

The flowers grow at the ends of the ſtalks and 
branches; and are large, and of a bright red. 

The ſecd-veſſels are large and oval; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and turgid. 

It is found on ſandy banks by the ſea, and 
ſometimes at conſiderable diſtances from it. It 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Polygonum maritimum minus 
folio ſerpyili; and Parkinſon, Erica ſupina mari- 
tima Anglica. 

Mr. Ray very properly obſerves that its leaves 
have not the leaſt reſemblance of thoſe of ſerpyl. 
kim, nor its flowers of thoſe of beath :. it is pro- 
perly a campion, though fo very different in its 
aſpect from the generality of others, that it is 
not a wonder thoſe who were accuſtomed to judge, 
more by the general appearance of a plant than 
by an examination of its flowers and ſeed-veſlels, 
called 4 by very lent — 


4. Jagged flowered Campion. 
y Lychnis flore laciniato. 


The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The firſt ſhoots are weak and round, uſually 
of a rediſh colour : they lie upon the ground, 
and ſend out roots of their own. 

The leaves that riſe from theſe are ſingle, ob- 
long, broadeſt in the middle, undivided: at the 


edges, and ſharp-pointed z- and they a com. 


monly of a brown colour. 

The ſtalks are numerous, upright,” round, 

2 they are uſually of a 
iſh or colour, and are much 
purpliſh rarely 

The n. they are oblong, 
narrow, undivided at the edges, and ſharp- 
pointed: and they are of a deep green. 

The flowers ſtand at che tops of the ſtalks, 
ſix or eight together ; and they are of a pale red, 
and are cut ow” anus hag ax Er rg 
ments. 

The ſeed-vedſel is larg⸗ and ovat : the ſeeds are 
large and roundiſh. | 

It is common in meadows, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhige calls it Caryepbyllur pratenſis lacini- 
* ſen flat curuli. Others, Lychnis 


plumar ia pratenſis, In Engliſh we call it Cuckow- 
flower, Wild Wiiliams, and Ragged Robins. 

It is ſometimes found wild with a double 
flower. Culture eafily gives it this advantages 
and renders it very beautiful : we have it in this 


condition frequent in our gardens, and varying 
with red and white flowers. 


5. Wild Campion, called Soapworr. 
Lychnis ſaponaria difa. 


The root is compoſed of a great number of 
large, thick, and ſpreading fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, and 
two feet and a half high. 

They are of a pale green colour, and jointed 
and the knobs, or joints, are round, thick, and 
white. 

The leaves are large, and of a beautiful freſh 
green: they ſtand in pairs, and have large veins. 

The flowers are large, and ſometimes rediſh : 
they ſtand in conſiderable numbers on the tops of 
the ſtalks. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and oval; and the ſeeds 
are numerous. 

It is not uncommon in many of our counties, 
and thrives beſt under a damp hedge. It flowery 
in June. 

We ſometimes meet with it naturally with a 
double flower, in which caſe it is very beautiful. 

Linnzus, who frequently perplexes the ſtudent 
by joining together ſeveral genera, which others, 
with reaſon, have treated as diſtinct, here runs 
to the oppoſite extream. He ſeparates ſaponaria, 
or ſaapwort, from the Jychnis; but the diſtinc- 
tion is not properly that of one genus from ano- 
ther, but of the ſeparate ſpecies of the ſame 
genus. Ray has followed nature with more care, 
who joins this with the chnis; and the generality 
of authors are of the ſame opinion, ranking it 
under this genus. We are the more careful to 
follow Ray rather than Linnæus in this article, 
becauſe the latter not only ſeparates the ſaponaria 
from Hychnis, but joins with it ſeveral other 
ſpecies, the vaccaria, ocymoides, and others, to be 
named hereafter. 

It is true that the ſaponaria bo but two ſtyles 
upon the capſule, and the other ſpecies hitherto 
deſcribed have five; but ic muſt be ſufficient to 
name ſuch a variation in the deſcription of it as a 
ſpecies. We have, in the fame manner, kept 
together the Hebnis , though ſeparated by this 
author, as in other inſtances of a like kind. 

After deſcribing the ſoaprwwort, we are here 
alſo to mention a particular variety of that plant, 
deſcribed by our Engliſh botaniſts, and preſerved 
in our gardens, This, though no more than we 
have called it, a variety, yet is ſo ſingular that 
we have added its figure. The two leaves at the 
knots frequently join into one, which ſurrounds 
the ſtalk in a particular manner; and the flowers 
vary in the ſame manner as the leaves; for their 
five petals unite, and the whole forms a tubular 
flower, 

It was originally found wild in a grove near 
Lichbarrow in Northamptonſhire ; but it is now 
loſt there, only the common ſoapwort being found 
in the place. Probably the roots were all taken 
up and carried into gardens: they have been 
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tics puryurta ſimplex. Others, The Y 


6. Wild FRY called Cockle. 
Lychnis ſegetum nigellaſtrum dictum. 


The root is long, lender, ſimple, and furniſhed 
with few fibres. 

The ftalk is upright, round, hairy, ſcarce at 
all branched, and a foot and balf high. 

. and they are 
a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk, and | 
of ſome few ſhoots riſing from the boſoms of 
the upper leaves: they are large, and of a fine 

red. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, a+ are alſo the ſeeds. 

It is common in our corn- fields, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis ſegetum major. O- 

thers, Nigellaſtrum, and Pſeudomelantbium. 


7. Common, wild, white Campion. 
Lychnis Hlveſtris alba vulgaris. 
The root is long and thick, and has few 
fibres. 
The firſt leaves are numerous: they riſe in a 
gre ge ang age 2m 
of a freſh green, not indented, and ſharp- 


The ftalk is w 
branched toward the top, and two foot high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, 
broad, undivided, and ſharp-pointed. 

The flowers are large and white ; and the cups 
ſtriated, but not ſo much ſwelled as thoſe of the 
white ben. 

The ſred- veſſel is large, as are alſo the ſeeds, 

It is common in paſtures and about hedges. 
It flowers in July. 

C Bauhine calls it Zychnis fylueftris alba famplex. 

It is ſometimes found with the flower naturally 
double: it frequently owes that advantage to 
culture, and is thence called the double white cam- 


pion ; or, in the gardeners language, white batche- 
lors buttons. 


8. Common red wild Campion. 
Lychnis flore rubello 


The root is long, lender, and has few fibres. 
The firſt ſhoots are full of leaves ; and thoſe 
are long, broad, and of a deep green. 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, hairy, branch- 
ed, and weak. 
The leaves are placed two at a joint; and they 
are broad and hairy, and of a freſh 
The flowers ftand at the tops of the branches ; 
and are large, and of a pale red. 
The ſeed- veſſels are large and oval; and the 
ſeeds alſo are large. 
It is common in damp hedges, and flowers in 
June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Zychnis ftveftris fioe 


Jore. 
This ſpecies is taken into gardens, and ren- 
dered double by culture; in which ſtate it makes 
a very beautiful appearance, and is called rei 
battbelors buttons z or, by others, double red cam- 


9. Small flowered Corn Campion. 
Lyebnis arvinſis flore minineo. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, white, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. 

The Ralkz are round; hairy, weak, jointed, 
and of a pale green. 
The leaves grow in pairs, oblong and 
narrow : they are hairy alfo, and of a pale co- 
lour 


The flowers are very Imall, uſually white, but 
— 


The frd-veſlel is large, as are alſb the ſeeds. 

Ir is not wncommen in the corn-fields of Kent 
and Suffex z and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Lychnis filveſtris flere albo minimo. 
Others, Lychnis arvenſis fort minimo rubente. 


10. White-flowered clammy Campion. 
Lychnis vifeaſs fore albs. 


The root is long, thick, and furtiiſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The leaves that firſt grow from irate oblong, 
broad, and of a pale green: they riſe in a con- 
fiderable number, and have long footſtalks. 

The Rtalks are numerous, fletider, upright, 
round, and jointed. 

The leaves grow in pairs, and have long foot- 
ſtalks: they are oblong, broad, not at all in- 
dented at the edges, and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk, and 
on ſhoots riſing from the boſoins ef the upper 
leaves: they are white, and the petal 
deeply divided from the top: they quickly fall off. 
The ſecy-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 


It is found on ditch-banks, and on walls in 
ſome parts of the kingdom, but is not com- 
It flowers in July. 

C. Baubine calls it Zyrdnis moves vie alle 


The tops of the ſtalls in this plant ane clam- 
my, principally juſt under the flowers, and hence 
has riſen the name of c, and clammy. 


11. Great night-flowering Campion. 
Lychnis noftiflora major. 

The roos is long and thick, and is furniſhed 
with many fibses. | 

Tha: feſt home 2otr menturanh, tended firm, 
and jointed.z one or more in the middle ufually 
ſtands upright; and ſoverat others trail upon 
the ground all round it. 

Tha leaves. grow in pairs; and are thiek, of a 
deep green, hairy, nec at all au; Won 
at the ends. 

The n 
and of numerous branches that riſe from the bo- 
aqua- | ſoms of the leaves all the way up the plant: they 
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| are large and white, and have the petals divided 
down the middle; ſo that they ſeem compoſed of 


It is not uncommon in our northern counties 
on rocks. 

It flowers in July. The flowers open after 
ſun-fer : at ſun-fiſe next morning they draw to- 
gerher, but after ſun · ſet they open again z ſo that 
the plant is in its full bloom only in the night. 

The ſtalles of this plant, Juſt under the flowers, 
ze ſumetitnes a little chmmy 


Ray calls it Laetais mujer nottiflors dubrenfis * 


Prenns 


12. Red night flowering Campion. 
Lychnis noBiiflora fore rubell. 


The root is long, ſlender, and has but few 
gbres. 

The firſt leaves are obloag, broad, of a pale 
green, not at af indented, and obtuſe at the 
ends. 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, jointed, and 
a foot and half high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are oblong and 
obruſe. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalk and 
branches, and are ſmall, and of a faint, unpleaſ- 
ing red: they are generally ſhut and look faded 
in the day-tithe ; but they open at ni 

The ſeed-veſt! is oval, and the ſeeds are ſmall, 
and of a dark brown. 


It is found in the even<fieſds of Surry, but not | 


common. It flowers in July. | 
C. Baukine calls it Lychnis noZZiflora. J. Bau- 


13. Red narrow-leaved elammy Cathpion. 
Lytmit viſcoſt rubra ariguſtifolia. 

The root is long, thick, divided, and often 
tung with numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in tufts from ſeveral divi- 
lions at the head y and they are long, narrow, 
ſharp- pointed, witliour foutftalk; and of a deep 
but unpleaſant green. | 
Tha ftatk is fingle, upright, and a foot and 
half high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, #nd art obltng, and 
of a freſh and fine green: they att btbadeft in 
the middle, undivided at the edges, and ſharp- 


The flowers ſtand in & beautiful and 
eluſter ar the top of the ſtak : they are finall, 
and of a bright red. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval and large; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is found in Scotland, and in ſomE of our 
northern counties, on toels and mountains. It 
flowers in May. | 

The tops of the ſtaſles in this ſpecies are very 


claminy ; inſorauch that it is common to ſee flies | 


entungied on them: henee this and other of the 


campions which have this quality are called catch- | 
flies 


C. Baukine calls this Lychnis Hlveſtris viſcoſa 
anguſtifolia. In England it is generally called 
German catchfly. 


14. Moffy-flowered clammy Campion. 
Lychnis viſcoſa floribus muſcofis 

The root is Tong, thick and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very numerous; and they 
lie ſpread upon the ground in a regular manner : 
they have a kind of long footſtalks, and they are 
broad, ſhort, undivided, and obtuſe : the foot- 
ſtalks, though commonly called ſuch, are more 
properly only a continuation of the leaves, in a 


; narrower form, down to the root. 


The ſtalk is round, upright, and of a pale green. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are long, and 
expand into breadth at the ends: they have 
young ſhoots in all their boſoms; fo that the 
plant appears well covered with them. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 

and are numerous, but very ſmall; and of a 
yellowiſh green: the threads in them are very 
conſpicuous ; and the whole have, as C. Bauhine 
expreſſes it, a moſly a ance. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval and ſmall; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is common about Newmarket, and in many 
other parts of England in gravelly ſoils. It 
flowers in June. 

The tops of the ſtalks are clammy in this, as 
in the other laſt named ſpecies. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis viſcoſa flere muſcoſo, 
Others, Se/amoides ſulamunticum magnum. J. Bau- 
hine calls it Ocymoides belliforme froe muſcipula muſ- 
coſo flore. Some, Spaniſh catchſly, 


15. Dwarf mountain Campion. 
Lychnis montana minima. 


This is a very ſingular plant; it is ſcarce more 
than an inch in height, but it grows in ſuch 
cluſters that it is very conſpicuous ; and, when 
in lower, very beautiful: at other times it may 
be taken for a tuft of moſs, and eaſily paſſed over 


hen viewed in the cluſter it appears a thick 
tuft of ſhort, green leaves, with numerous large, 
red flowers, ſtuck irregularly among them, and 
ſcarce ſeeming to belong to them: to ſee the 
ſtructure of the plant, an entire one muſt be ſe- 
| parated from the cluſter. | 
The root is very long, thick, and irregular in 
ſhape: it is brown on the ſurface, and has a 
few fibres. Py 
The leaves riſe from the head of this root, and 
are very numerous, ſhort, narrow, ſharp pointed, 
and of a freſh green. 
| In the centre of theſe riſes the ſtalk, on which 
ſtands a ſingle flower. | 
This ſtalk is round, weak, of a pale green, 
and often lets than an inch in height. 
as flower is large, and of a pale bur pretty 
The ſeed-veſſel is oval and large: the ſeeds 
are ſmall. 
It is common in Wales, and flowers in May 
and June. 
Its ſmallneſs has led authors to call it by many 
names. | 
J. Bauhine calls it Muſcus Alpinus flore inſight 
| dilute rubente. Parkinſon, Ocymoides muſcoſus 


—— —— 


| Alpinus. Ray and others, Lychn's Alpina minima. 
4 16. Broad- 
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16. Broad leaved, ſmooth, clammy Campion. 17. Narrow-leaved Campion, with ſyoln eu- J 
Lychnis viſceſa latifolia Levis. " Lychnis ſyloeftris anguſtifolia caliculis turgidis. 


The root is long and lender, and has few 


"fibres. 


The firſt leaves riſe in # large ruſt, and are 
broad, and of a pale gree 

The ftalk is round, — thick, of a pale 
green, very little branched, and a foot and half 
high. 

The leaves grow in pairs without footſtalks : 


they adhere to the main ſtalk by a broad baſe, 


and are large, oblong, . broadeſt at the baſe, 
ſmaller to the point, and of a pale green colour, 
and ſmooth ſurface. 

The flowers ſtand in tufts, many together, at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches: they are 
ſmall, and of a beautiful red : by their number, 
colour, and cluſtered manner of growth, though 
ſmall, they make a very beautiful appearance. 

The ſeed-veſſel is little and oval; and the 
ſeeds alſo are ſmall. 

It is found in the weſtern counties by the 
ſides of rivers; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis viſceſa purpurea lati- 
folia Levis. J. Bauhine, Centaurium minus adul- 
terinum, guibuſdam lychnidis genus. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Great ſcarlet Lychnis. 
Lychms coccinea major. 


The root is compoſed of ſeveral thick fibres, 
divided, and edged with numerous ſmaller. 

The ſtalks are numerous, thick, round, jointed, 
and two feet and a half high. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they are large, 
oblong, and broad: they have no footſtalks : 
they are ſomewhat hairy, and their colour is a 
yellowiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand in thick cluſters at the tops 


of the ſtalks, and are large, and of a beautiful 
ſcarlet. 


The ſeed veſſel is oval, and the bes ſmall. 
It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 


We have it in gardens, where culture adds 
greatly to its natural beauty. 


C. Bauhine calls it Lychmis birſuta flore coccines 
major. Our gardeners, Scarlet hychnis. 


2. Roſe Campion. 
Lychnis coronaria rubens. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, large, oblong, 
and white. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, and white | 
alſo; and they grow to a yard in height: they | 


are jointed, and very much branched. 

The leaves ftand in pairs, and they are large, 
white, and woolly, 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are numerous, and of a beautiful 
red, very large and handſome. 

The ſced - veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are 


brown. 


Ide leaves are 


The root is ſmall, oblong, and white; ad 
has a few fibres. 


The leaves that riſe firſt from it are long, nar- 


row, and of a deep green; r 
not ſerrated at the edges. 


The ſtalk is round, upright, of a whitiſh | 
green, jointed, branched toward the top, and a 
foot and half high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and they are 
lang, ch. 1 poop yet they adhere to 
the ſtalk by a broad baſe, and are ſharp- pointed, 
but not divided at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the talks, 
and are large and white ; and the cups are large, 
ſmooth, and deeply ſtriated. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall. 
It is found in Kent and Eſſex, but not com- 
mon. It flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis Hylveſtris anguſtifolia 
caliculis turgidis ſtriatis. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Jones. 
C. Bauhine calls it Zychnis dioſcoridis ſativa. 


4 cow Baſil. 
Lychnis foliis perfoliatis — 


The root is oblong, white, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. 


The firſt leaves. are numerous and oblong : 
| they riſe without footſtalks, and are of a pale 


green. 
The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and they 
ſoon after fade. | 


Ic is two foot high, round, light, hollow, very 
much branched, of a bluiſh colour, and duſty. 
large, oblong, broad at the 
_ + Ys 

end: they are of a pale bluiſh green colour. 

They ſtand two at a joint, and encompaſs the 
Are 
to paſs through them. . 
| The flowers are very numerous: they ſtand at 
the top of the main ſtalk and branches, and are 
ſmall, and of a pale red. wv 4 

Their cup is large and pyramidal : it has five 
ribs, which are green, and the ſubſtance between 
them whitiſh. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oblong : ho 0 
and black. 

I is common in the cor Seid, of France and 
Germany ; and flowers in June. 

0 r qctnm entre fois 
perfoliatis, Others call it Yaccaria ; and in Eng- 
liſh, Cow b Linnæus, who diſtinguiſhes the 
ſaponaria from the Hcbnis, AIR.” 


the former. 
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4. Lobels Catchfly. 6. Shrubby Campion. 
Lychnis foribus faſciculatis feliis cordatis. Lychnis fratrſ.ens 


The root is long, white, woody, not much 
divided, but furniſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are broad and ſhort: they riſe 
without footſtalks, and they are few, and quickly 
fade. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and jointed : 
it is a foot and half high, and is of a bluiſh green 
colour, except toward the ground, where it is 
often rediſh. 

The leaves are oblong, and very broad, and 
thoſe toward the top of the ſtalk heart-faſhioned : 
they ſtand in pairs without footſtalks, and ſurround 


. the ſtalk: they are ſmooth, undivided at the 


edges, and of a bluiſh green. 

The ftalks toward the tops are clammy : it is 
a viſcous juice, which exudates near the joints, 
that occaſions this; and flies often are caught 
in It, 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red; but 
they ſtand in ſuch large tufrs at the tops of the 
ſtalks that they make a very conſpicuous figure. 

Their cups are lender, long, ſtriated, and 


The ſeed veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are 
blackiſh. 

It is a native of France and other warmer parts 
of Europe; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis viſcoſa purpurea 
latifolia Levis. Others, muſcipila Lobelii, It is 
kept in gardens, and called LobePs catchfly. 

- Linnzus, who ſeparates many of the lychnis's 
under the name of filene, places this among that 
number. Others have called it Centaurium adul- 


| 5. Narrow-leaved branched clammy Campion. 
Lycbnis anguſtifolia viſcoſa ramoſa. 


The root is oblong, thick, divided into a 
few „and furniſhed with ſome large fibres: 
it is of a bluiſh colour, and rough ſurface. 

The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and of a 
duſky green, often in part red: they have no 
footſtalks, and they ſtand in a thick tuft. . 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of this tuft, and is 
round, flender, upright, hollow, very much 
branched, jointed, and a foot and half high : 
the joints are diſtant, and the ſtalk is clammy 
toward the top. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and reſemble thoſe 
from the root: they are oblong, narrow, un- 
divided, and ſharp pointed : they are broadeſt 
in the middle, of a deep green colour, and of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and of the numerous branches : they are ſmall, 
and of 'a pale red, and have ſtriated cups: they 
ſtand on lender footſtalks, and the petals are 
deeply divided at the ends. 

It is a native of Spain, and other warmer parts 
of Eurgpe; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Zychnis viſcoſa rubra altera 
Hveftris. Others, Muſcipila vulgaris; and ſome 
of the Engliſh writers, Limemort. 

Ne 17. 


| 


The root is long, thick, not at all divided, 
but furniſhed with many long fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad. undivided 

at the edges, pointed at the ends, and of a 
—_ green. 

The ſtalks are numer-u*, hard, and woody, but 
brittle, and ſhort : they are irregularly jointed, 
and are not more gan ten inches in length. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are broad. ſhort, 
and without footſtalks : they are undivided at 
the edges, ahd ſharp-pointed; and of a pale 
green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale gel co- 
jour, often white: the cups are ſtriated and 
whitiſh. 

The ſced-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis fruteſcens myrtifolia 
Been allo femilis. Cluſius, Ocymoidis arboreum 
ſempervirens. Others, Lycknis fruticoſa. 


7. Campion with greeniſh yellow flowers. 
Lychnis floribus flavo vireſcentibus. 


The root is large, divided into many part“, 
and furniſhed wich numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, oblong, broad, 
and rounded toward the end, and of a pale green. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, jointed, upright, firm, and three or four 
feet high: it is very much branched, and is of a 


greyiſh green: toward the top it is covered with 


« clammy ſubſtance, to which inſets, and other 
ſmall things, ſtick. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and are oblong, 
broad, not at all divided at the edges, and ob- 
tuſely pointed. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
branches, and are not large or conſpicuous : their 
colour is a greeniſh yellow : the cup is oblong 
and ſlender. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are little 
and blackiſh. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lychnis auriculi urſe facie ; 
the leaves, before the ſtalk riſes, having very 
much the appearance of thoſe of ſome ot the 
auriculas. Cluſius calls it Lychns Hlveſtris latifolia. 


8. Small · flowered Campion with bloated cups. 
Lychnis floribus minoribus calyculus inflatis. 


The root is long, thick, ſingle, of a blackiſh 
colour, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, large, broad, and 
of a bluiſh green: they riſe in a vaſt tuft, and 
ſtand all the winter. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſtout, upright, not 
much jointed, and rarely at all branched ; and 
they are three feet high. 

They are covered all the way down with A 
clammy moiſture ; ſo that flies ſtick to them. 

The leaves upon the ſtalks are few and ſmall : 
they ſtand in pairs, and are broad, oblong, 
pointed, an i of a pale green. 
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The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a 
regular and beautiful manner, and they are ſmall 
and yellow : they have ſwoln or bloated cups. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall and oblong, and the 
ſeeds are little and brown. ; 

It is a native of Crete, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Alpinus calls it Viſcaria maxima Cretica ; and 
others borrow the name from him. 

Mr. Ray, and others ſince have ſuſpected this 
to be the ſame plant with the preceding, from 
the reſemblance in ſome poi but this is owing 
only to the imperfect deſcript! 
The whole habit of this ſpecies is different 
from that, and the form of the cups diſtinguiſhes 
It is natural to make theſe mif- 


any difficulty in determining it altogether ſepa- 

rate. 

Little is known wich certainty of the virtues 
of this numerous genus. 

The common white campion is uſed by the 


_— 6-0 


CISTUS 
HEATH SUNFLOWER. 


. HE flower is large and ſpecious ; and conſiſts of five broad regularly expanded petals : the 
is compoſed of five leaves ; of theſe two are ſmaller than the other three; and 
with the ſeed-veſſel : this is of a roundiſh ſhape, and contains numerous ſmall and roundiſh ſeeds. 
Polyandria monogynia ; the filaments in the flower being nume- 
rous, and growing to the receptacle ; and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit being ſingle. 


is 
Linnæus places this among his 


uſe, and has ſuperſeded all the Engliſh ones. 


DIVISION I 


1. Common ſmall Ciſtus. 
Cifus procumbens lignoſus. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided into many 
parts, and furniſhed with numerous long, tough, 
brown, and crooked fibres. 

The ſtalks are very numerous: they riſe all 
from ane head of the root, and ſpread themſelves 
every way, fo as to form a great roundiſh tuft. 

They are brown, hard, woody, and are a foot 
or more in length; but they, for the moſt part, 
trail upon the ground : they are frequently 
branched, and of a brown colour. 

The leaves are oblong and broad: they are of 
a duſky green : they ſtand in pairs, and are placed 
very thick upon all parts of the ftalks : they fre- 
quently are turned back, and they have a light 
iryneſs. 

The flowers are large, beautiful, and of a 
goid yellow : they ſtand on naked, 
and crooked ſhoors that run up from the tops of 


iſhed two genera among the plants properly belonging to this, calling 
the one belianthemum and chameciftus, and the other ciſtus ; but there is not in nature any certain 
and ſufficient foundation for this diſtinction ; and it is more proper to keep the plants all together, as 
they evidently agree in the ſeveral characters which are proper to eſtabliſh a genus. 

Our Engliſh names of heath ſunflower and dwarf ciſtus are preſerved in ſome writers for the com- 
mon wild kinds with us; but in general the Latin name of the genus, cfus, has got into common 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


a little hairy, of a pale green on the underfide, 


country people in ſome places ro make an oint” 
ment, which they commend for its virtues againſt 
hard ſwellings; and, elſwhere, the leaves of 
the ſame ſpecies, dried in an oven and powdered, 
are given children 2gainſt convulſions. 

In Germany they celebrate ſeveral of the 
common kinds as wound-herbs; and with us 
the red catchfly is ſaid to poſſeſs, in common 
with ſoapwort, a virtue of diſperſing grumous 
blood, and of relieving in bruifes external and 
internal 


The cockle is celebrated alfo as a wound-herb, 
but on a different principle. It is ſaid to have 
great virtue in ſtopping blood and healing freſh 
cuts. 

It is alfo uſed againſt cutaneous ſoulneſſes in 
ſome places, in form of a deeoftion to wath the 

or in an ointment. 

The root of this ſpecies, dried and powdered, 
ſtands recommended alfo greatly againſt hæmor- 


rhages, and ſeems worth a trial: the doſe ſhould 
be abour fifteen grains. 


| ITE. 


8 


the ſtalks, and each has its ſeparate, ſlender 
pedicle : they quickly fall off. 

The ſeed - veſſel is of a roundiſh form, and the 
ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and brown. 

It is common on heaths, and by road-fides, 
in many parts of England ; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamææciſfur vulgaris flore 
luteo. Others, Helianthemum vulgarr. The 
Engliſh writers, Dwarf ciſtus, or Sunflower. 


2. Ciſtus with narrow petals, 

Ciftus procumbens petakis anguftis. 

The root is long. lender, brown, woody, and 
divided into many long, crooked parts. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, woody, and 
trailing, 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they argodlong, 


and of a deep green above; and 
tuſe at the ends. 


3 The 


they are ob- 
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very much branched. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they are very 
numerous; the yaung ſnoots are ſo covered with 
them that no part of the ſtalk is to be ſeen; on 


ſomewhat greater diſtances. 
— narrow, and have no foot 
ſtalks: are yndiyided at the edges. pointed 


DIVISION I. 


1. White Ciſtus wich narrow leaves. 
Ciba, allus alis anguſtis ſubtus biſulcatis incanis. 
" The root is long, flender, brown, and fur- 

The ftalks are numerous, woody, ſlender, and 
. the ground and partly 

They upon » 
raiſe themſelves up : they are from eight inches 


— 


| The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh and ſmall ; and the 
needs are very ſmall. 
It is found on ſome of our heaths, but is not 


common 


Ray calls it Chamæciſtus montanus polii ſolic. 


5. Ciſtus with ſpotted flowers. 

| Cifeus flore guttato. 

root is ſmall, ſlender, hard, oblong, un- 
divided, and furniſhed with a few fibres. 


firſt leaves are ſhort, broad, of a faint 
ſomewhat hairy, and not at all divided at 


ſtalk is round, upright, of a pale green, 
hairy, and not at all branched, till near 
here there riſe ſeveral ſhoots from the 


the leaves for the ſupport of the 


flowers. 


The leaves are ſhort, oblong, conſiderably 
broad, and of a duſky green: they ſtand in 


pairs: they are undivided at the ed 
pointed at the end, and a little hairy. 

The flowers are very large and beautiful : they 
ſtand on long footſtalks, and are gf a pale yel- 
low but there is on each petal a fine ſpot, of a 
blood red. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort and ſwelled: the feeds 
are numerous and fmall. 

It is a native of Scotland, but not cam- 
mon. It flowers in July. 

C. Baukine calls it Gus fore pallido punicants 

2 ; 

It is an annual plant, and ſeldom rifes to more 
than a foot in height, often it is not ahovg eight 
1 


The ſeveral fpecies of Engliſh ciſtus have a 
the ſame yirtucs; but 1 common 8 
here firſt deſcribed, poſſeſſes them in the greateſt 
degree. As the plant reſembles the ychnis in its 
characters, it does alſo in its qualities, but it 

them in a more eminent manner. 

The roots of the common ciſtus, dried and 

are an excellent aſtringent : they may 
be given in diarrhæas attended with bloody ſtools, 
a ſeruple for a doſe, with great ſafety and ſucceſs, 

The expreſſed juice of the leaves bruiſed with 
red Port-wine is good againſt ſpitting of blood. 

The Germans eſteem it one of the moſt emi- 
nent of their wound-herbs, and call it golgen 
conſpund. 

A decoction made with equal parts of the c://us 
roots and comfrey, and taken for a continuance of 


and 


time, has been found excellent in the fluor albus. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


to more than a foot in length, and are very thick 
ſet with leaves. 

Theſe ſtand in pairs, and are oblong, very nar- 
row, furrowed doubly on the lower fide, and a 
little hoary. | 

The flowers ſtand, in the manner of thoſe of 
our common Ciſtus, on weak, flender twigs, and 
they are large and white. 


The ſced-veſſel is roundiſh, and the ſeeds are 
Ir 


numerous, ſmall, and brown. 
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It is a native of France, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Chameciftus foliis thymi in- 


canis ; but this is not a good name, for the leaves 
are longer and narrower than thoſe of thyme. 


2. Short-leaved white Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus flore albo foliis lanceolatis. 


The root is long, tough, ſpreading, and full 
of thick fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, woody, and 
molt of them ſtand erect. 

The leaves are not ſo numerous as on the com- 
mon kinds: they ſtand in pairs at diſtances, and 
are ſmall, ſhort, of a figure approaching to oval, 
and ſharp-pointed : their colour is a yellowiſh 

and they are a little hairy. 
TIM is tend a the was. of he fads 
and are large and white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and the ſeeds are 
numerous, and of a duſky colour. 

This is common in many parts of Germany, 
and flowers in July. 

Tabernamontanus calls it He.ianthemum album 
Germanicum; and moſt of the later writers have 
copied from him in this reſpect. 


3- Broad-leaved ſhrub Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus fruteſcens folits latis. 


The root is large and ſpreading. 

The ſtem is woody, and covered with a brown 
bark: it grows to the height of three or four 
feet, and is very much branched. 

The leaves are numerous, large, and beautiful: 
they ſtand in pairs, and they have long foot- 
ſtalks : they are of a dead green in ſummer, 
and toward autumn they commonly grow rediſh : 
they are of a firm ſubſtance, and of a gloſſy ſur- 
face: ne a heart, but that 
they run out into a longer poin 

The flowers ſtand in lictle * on ſtalks 
riſing from the boſoms of the upper leaves: they 
are large, beautiful, and white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and pointed; and the 
ſeeds are numerous and minute. 

It is a native of Spain and Portugal; and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

The tops of the young ſhoots have a fine fra- 
grant aromatick ſmell : but this goes off when 
the leaves harden. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciſtus ledon foliis populi nigra 
major. Cluſius, Ciſtus ledum latifolium ſecundum 
4. Narrow-leaved tree Ciſtus. 

. Ciſtus arboreſcens anguſtifolius. 


This is a very elegant ſpecies. 

The root is large and ſpreading : the ſtem is 
thick, woody, and branched : it grows to five 
or ſix feet in height, and uſually with a beautiful 
regularity. 

The leaves are very numerous : they ſtand in 
pairs, and are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed : 
they are at firſt of a pale green, afterwards of a 
deeper green, and uſually toward the end of 
ſummer purpliſh. 


The flowers grow on the tops of the branches, 


of Europe. 


— PTY 


| and are very large and beautiful: they are as big 


as our wild roſe, and white; but the buttons on 
the numerous threads in the centre are yellow ; 


and every petal has a dark, large ſpot toward the 
baſe ; | 


The ſeed · veſſel is large, but the ſeeds are ſmall : 
they are roundiſh, and of a duſky brown. * 

The young ſhoots of this plant are for the moſt 
part of ſummer covered with a purple, reſinous, 
and fragrant juice, and may be CN 
diſtance. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciftus ladanifera biſpanice 
incana. Cluſius, Ciſtus ledan primus anguſtifalins. 
The leaves are ſometimes hoary, ſometimes 
ſmooth ; and they are not unſrequently curled at 
the edges: hence, ſome have idly made diftinc- 
tions of e e | 


5. Narrow-leaved, ned fraud, brab Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus anguſtifolius floribus mineribus. = : 


The root is long, thick, ſpreading, woody, 
and covered with a brown bark. 

The ſtem is thick, firm, woody, and four feet 
high : its bark is purpliſh, and it's vide ined 
numerous branches. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, aid Gagan 
and very narrow, a little hairy, of a pale green 
colour, and marked with three large ribs. © 

The flowers ſtand on | » lender footſtalks, 
at the tops of — 

They are called ſmall, in compariſon of thoſe 
of the former ſpecies ; but they are large enough, 
and very beautiful: they are of a pure white, and 
they have gold yellow buttons on their nume- 
rous threads in the centre. 

The ſced-veſſels are ſmall, and are preſerved 
in a hairy cup. 

The young ſhoots of this kind are very fra- 
grant. 1 7 | 

It is a native of the ſouth of France; and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciftus . Monspeli- 
enſium. Cluſius calls it Ciftus ledon quintus; and 
others diſtinguiſh it by his name. 


6. Common ſmall Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus arboreus foliis ovatis birſutus. 

The root is large, woody, ſpreading, and di- 
vided: the ſtem is thick, woody, upright, 
branched, and three feer high : the bark is of a 
deep purple, and the twigs are ſlender: ſome- 
times the whole plant is erect; ſometimes the 
greateſt part of the ſtalks lie upon the ground. 

The leaves are ſhort, broad, and of an oval 
figure: they ſtand in pairs: they have long foot- 
ſtalks ; and they are of a pale greyiſh green, and 
hairy both on the upper and underfide. 

1 he flowers are very large and beautiful: 
ſtand on long footſtalks rifing from the boſoms 
of the leaves; and they are white, ſometimes 
with veins of yellowiſh, and ſometimes with a 
tinge of yellow throughour. 

The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, large, pointed, 
and a little flatted; m 

Ic is a native of Italy, and other warmer parts 


C. Bau- 
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c. Bauhine calls it Ciſtus famina folio ſalvi c. 
Others, Ciſus fæmina. Our gardeners, Female 
ciſt us. 


7. Great flowered animal Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus annuus flore magno 


The root is ſlender, long, and inconſide- 
rable. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and obtuſe, 
of a pale green, and hairy. 

The ſtalk is ſingle, round, erect, firm, and a 
foot and half high : it is hairy, and of a pale 
green. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs at conſiderable diſ- 
tances : they are oblong, broad, and blunt, of a 
pale green, and hairy. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and in the boſoms of the leaves : they are large 
and white. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, as are alſo the ſeeds. 

It is a native of Spain and Portugal. This is the 
only herbaceous ciſtus that approaches to the form 
of the ſhrubby kinds; but it agrees fo well with 
them as to ſhew that all efforts to ſeparate the 

Hrubby and dwarf ciſtus into two genera muſt be 
fruitleſs. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciftus folio ſalicis. 


8. White hairy long-leaved Ciſtus. 
Cift us fruteſcens albicans foliis oblongis hirſutis. 


The root is large and ſpreading. 

The ſtems are numerous, woody, but weak 
three or four feet long, but generally procum- 
bent, and covered with a pale bark : the young 
twigs are very long and flender, and they are of 
a whitiſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong 
and narrow; of a greyiſh „and hai 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
and they are large and white. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large, as are alſo the 
ſeeds. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

The young ſhoots of this ſpecies are covered 
with a fine balſamick fragrant reſin. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciſtus ledon hirſutum. Clu- 
ſius, Ciftus _ Others, Ciftus mas 


9. Common male Ciſtus. 
Ciftus flore magno rubente. 


The root is large, ſpreading, and woody: 

The ſtem is woody, firm, upright, branched, 
and four feet high: the branches are thick fer 
with leaves, and their bark is of a pale brown. 

The leaves are oblong, but of a conſiderable 
breadth : they ſtand in pairs without any foot- 
ſtalks, and they are broadeſt toward the baſe, 
whence they diminiſh to a point; and are of a 
greyiſh green colour, and covered with a woolly 


matter: they are very ſoft and tender on the 


young ſhoots, but hard and rigid on ſuch as are 
older. 

The flowers ſtand on flender footſtalks at the 
upper part of the branches, and are very large, 
and red. 


The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and angulated 
and the ſeeds are large. 

It is common in Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciſtus mas folio oblongo in- 
cano. Our gardeners, Male ciſtus. 


The plant called hypociſiis, to be deſcribed 
hereafter in its proper place, grows to the roots 


of this ſpecies, in the ſame manner as the broom- 


rape grows to the roots of broom in our hilly, 
barren paſtures. 


10. Narrow-leaved red Ciſtus. 
Ciſtus flore rubro magno anguſtifolius, 


The root is woody and ſpreading. 

The ſtem is thick, woody, branched, and four 
feet high : the bark is of a pale colour, and the 
wood is brittle. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are very nu- 
merous: they are Jong, narrow, and of a pale 
green; ſomewhat hairy, but not woolly, as thoſe 
of the other ſpecies. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and are very 
large, and of a beautiful red. 


The ſeed - veſſels are large and ribbed; and the 
ſeeds are large. « 

C. Bauhine calls thi us mas folio oblohgo 
incano. 


It is — > eee 


and common in our 


bir ſutus. | 


( 


1 


Ray ſuſpeted this to be only a variety of the 


preceding ſpecies, but erroneouſly. 


1 


8 IV. 


„ SAINT JOHN" WORT. 
HYPERICUM 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, which are equal in ſize, regularly placed, and expanded : the 
ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and the feeds are numerous: the cup is divided into five, oval, pointed 


ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen. 


Linnæus places this among the pohadelpbia polyandria ; the threads in the flower being divided into 
ſeveral diſtin ſets, growing together at their baſes, and growing to the receptacle. 

The ſtyles, which in the reſt of this author's method make a conſiderable part of the claſſical 
character, are here not mentioned; for this plain reaſon, that their number is too uncertain to be 
determined. In ſome ſpecies of this plant there are two, in others three, in others fave, and in ſome 


but one. 
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This ſingle inſtance may ſerve as a proof that the ſtyles are not at all fit to be received into the 
number of parts from which a claſſical diviſion, or even a generical character, can be eſtabliſhed: 
if we ſhould allow them but this laſt and leaſt uſe, we muſt here of neceſſity ſeparate, under different 
names, and in diſtin& genera, plants moſt evidently related to one another, as ſpecies of the ſame 

nus. 

Some have obſerved theſe, or other, as light and uncertain diſtinctions, ſo far as to ſeparate 
the Saint Fobn's worts in this manner: hence have ariſen the diſtin& generical names in Latin of 
hypericum, aſcyrum, androſæmum, and ſome others; and in Engliſh, thoſe of tu ſan, Saint Peter's wort, 
and Saint John's wort; all frivolous and idle diſtinctions, and all tending to create confuſion in the 
ſcience; becauſe the plants are all truly and properly allied. 

Linnæus, who is in general fond enough of eſtabliſhing new genera, has judged very rightly in 
this reſpect: he has named all theſe ſubordinate and accidental variations in the ſtyles of the various 
kinds of Saint John's wort as variations only; and has boldly and juſtly kept all of them under 
one name, and in one genus. Art the ſame time, he has ſeparated, under the name of aſcyrum, 
and referred to a diſtinct genus, ſome plants, which, though they have the general aſpect of Saint 
Jobn's wort, have only four petals in the flower. 

While we give this author the deſerved praiſe, for his arrangement of the Saint Jobn's worts, we 
cannot but cenſure the place he has aſſigned them in his work: he has ſeparated them from the ciſtus, 
and other plants before deſcribed, by five intermediate claſſes ; and, becauſe of this accident of the 
ſtamina, or threads, joining in ſeveral little cluſters, has placed them in the artificial claſs we have 
named. This may well be called an artificial claſs, becauſe nothing in nature countenances it; ang 
it is moſt evident, by the diviſion of theſe plants from the others, that it violates her moſt obvious 
laws. They agree with the others in the having a flower compoſed of five petals, and their ſeeds 
contained in a ſingle capſule : theſe are obvious reaſons for joining them; and this particular diſtribu- 
tion of the ſtamina is but a very poor one for ſeparating them, and ſending the ſtudent to look for 
plants which nature directs him to underſtand as allied to one another, in the different parts of 


a work. 


DIVISION LI BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Saint John's wort. The expreſſed juice of the freſh tops is good 
Hypericum vulgare. againſt ſpitting of blood. 
The powder of the tops carefully dried is re- 

The root is long, ſlender, woody, divided, | commended alſo againſt worms, and in the gout, 
and ſpreading. and againſt tertian and quartan agues. 

The ftalk is firm, upright, of a pale green A tincture of the flowers, made ſtrong in 
colour, edged, and a foot and half high: it is | white-wine, is recommended greatly by ſome 
ſimple toward the bottom, but divides into many | againſt melancholy : but of theſe qualities we 
branches near the top. ſpeak with leſs h_ d 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a deep | fair trial. — 
green: they ſtand in pairs at ſmall diſtances, and 
are undivided on the edges: when held up againſt 2. Small heart - leaved Saint John's wort. 


the liglit they appear full of little holes. f : 
T7 he — — large, full of threads, and of Hypericum folium cordatis. 

a beautiful gold yellow. The root is ſlender, brown, and furniſhed 
The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and contains nu- | with a few fibres. | 

merous ſmall ſeeds. The talk is round, ſmooth, upright, and 


The ſtyles from the rudiment of the capſule | frequently rediſh : it has ſcarce any branches, and 
are three in this plant; and the capſule is divided | is a foot or more in height. 
into three cells. | The leaves ſtand in pairs, but with great ſpaces 
The yellow threads in this flower, when | between one pair and another : — ſmall, 
moi ſtened and bruiſed upon the hand, ſtain it | broad, ſhort, and have no footſtalks, but ſur- 


red. round the ſtalk at the baſe: they are of a heart- 
It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in | faſhioned ſhape, but not much dented at the 
une. : broad part; and are of a deep green, and fir 

: C. Bauhine calls it Hypericum vulgare; and moſt | ſubſtance. K n 


others have followed him. The flowers are large, and of a bright yellow. 


The ſeed-veſſels are large, and the ſeeds 
The common Saint Jobn's wort is celebrated for | browniſh. we 
many virtues, and is not neglected in regular The ſtyles in the flowers of this ſpecies are 
practice. A decoction of it is good to waſh | only three; and the ſeed - veſſel is, in the ſame 
ulcers; and an oil, made by * the owe manner, divided into three cells. 
in olive oil, is much recomme againſt pain, It is common in d and by 4 : 
=d =o betkes: the fone he e 
colour very beautifully to the oil in this prepa. It is a very pretty plant. Tragus has called 
ration. it thence Fypericum pulchrum; and moſt h 
An infuſion of the freſh tops of Saint Fobr's | copied him. J. Baubine calls it Fa — 
wort is good in the jaundice : it operates by urine, | erefum. 


3. Small 
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3. Small procumbent Saint John's wort. 

The root is ſlender, long, and woody. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and ſome of them lie 
upon the ground; others riſe tolerably upright : 
they are four or five inches high, and edged like 
thoſe of the common Saint John's wort, and of a 
yellowiſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, at moderate diſtances 
one pair from another; and they are ſmall, ob- 
long, pointed, and of a faint green. 

The flowers are large, and of a bright yellow : 
they grow on the tops of the ſta ks, and of their 
branches and diviſions. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the feeds are nu- 
merous and minute. 

The ſtyles in the flower of this ſpecies are three, 
and the ſced-veſlel is divided into three cells. 

It is common ia barren paſtures, and flowers in 

uly. 
: 2 Bauhine calls it Hypericum minus ſupinum, 
froe ſupinum glabrum. We, Trailing Saint John's 
wort. 


4. Broad-leaved hairy Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum erectum latifolium birſutum. 


The root is long, large, woody, and ſpreading, 

The ſtalk is thick, firm, upright, very little 
branched, and of a browniſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs ; and they are large, 
oblong, and of a browniſh green, and hairy : 
they are broadeſt roward the baſe, and diminiſh 
to a point, and they have ſhort footſtalks. 

The flowers are numerous, large, and of a 
pale yellow: they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and have ſlender pedicles. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 
brown. 

The ſtyles are three in the flower of this ſpe- 
cies, and the ſeed-veſſel is accordingly divided 
into three cells. 

It is common by road ſides, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Androſemum hirſutum, and 
J. Bauhine, Hypericum androſæmum dictum. | Theſe 
are very improper names, for there is another 
ſpecies altogether different from this, rly 
called tutſan and androſcmum, to be ibed 
hereafter. | 


g. Broad-leaved, ſmooth Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum /atifolium glabrum. 

The root is long, divided, crooked, hard, and 
rediſn. 

The ſtalk is upright, ſingle, not at all branched 
or divided, and a foot and a half high, and of a 
pale, bluiſh-green colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs at conſiderable diſ- 


no footſtalks, their baſes join at the ſtalk, and 
they are of a pale bluiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks on 
ſlender pedicles : they are large, and of a very 
beautiful yellow. 

The ſeed - veſſel alſo is large, and the feeds are 
ſmall and brown. 


The ſtyles in the flower of this ſpecies are 
three, and the ſeed-veſſel is accordingly divided 
into three cells. 

It is not common in England, except in the 
northern counties; but there are ſome plants o. 
it in Charlton wood, near 'W oolwich. 

It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aſcyron, foe bypericum hi- 
folium glabrum non perforatum. Columna, Au- 
droſemum campoclareme. It is an extre mely 
beautiful plant. 

Linnzus makes this and the former ſpecies only 
varieties of the ſame plant. He muſt have been 
miſled by the bad figures of authors; for jt is im- 
poſſible he ſhould have ſaid this, if he had ever 
ſeen this ſpecies : the other is common. 

The leaves in this ſpecies are not tull of holes, 
as in the common Saint John's wort; but fre- 
quently the underſide of them is beautifully dotted 
with red ſpots, diſpoſed regularly on the edge. 


6. Tutſan. 


Hypericum maximum androſomum dim. 


The root is hard, woody, long, rediſh, and 
divided into many parts. | 

The ftalks are numerous, firm, hard, of a 
pale green, and edged: they are two feet and a 
half high, and frequently are branched, though 
fometimes they riſe almoſt ſingle. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are very large: 
they are broadeſt at the baſe, and terminate ob- 
tuſely : their colour is a dead green in the firſt 


part of ſummer, but frequently the whole plant 
turns of a blood-red toward autumn. 


The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalks: they are large and yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is of an oval form; and, being 
ſoft and juicy, has the appearance of a berry. 

It is frequent in many parts of England under 
ſhady hedges, and flowers in Augutt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Androſemum maximum fru- 
teſcens. Ray, Hypericum maximum androſcemum 
vulgare dictum. 

This ſpecies poſſeſſes the virtue of a vulne- 
rary in a degree even ſuperior to the commer: 
Saint Jonn's wort. One of the young leaves 
wrapped round a cut-finger, or ſpread evenly 
over a deep freſh wound, will cure it without any 
other application. 

This I am affured by the Lady of Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe, from her repeated experience, 


7. Saint Peter's wort. 
Hypericum caule erecto quadrangulo aſcyron dium, 


The root is long and ſpreading : it creeps un- 
der the ſurface, and has a multitude of fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, upright, ſel- 


| dom at all branched, and about a foot high. 


The leaves are placed in pairs at conſiderable 
diſtances, and have no footſta ks: they are of 
an oval figure, and obtuſe. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, on 
ſeparate, ſlender pedicles, and are of a bright 
yellow. | 

The ſeed · veſſels are large, and the feeds mi- 


nute. 


The 
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The ſtyles in the flower of this plant are three. 
and the ſeed · veſſel is accordingly divided into 


three cells. ; 

It is common in damp places, and flowers in 
June. 

]. Bavhine calls it Hypericum aſcyrum dictum 
caule quadrangulo. Others, Aſcyrum, and Aſcyron 
vulgare. 


Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of Saint 
Tobn's wort. 


8. Woolly Marſh Saint John's wort. 
pericum ſupinum villoſum paluſtre. 

This is commonly called a ſpecies of Saint 
Peter's wort; but I have obſerved before, that 
the diſtinction of that as a genus is idle, and not 
ſupported in nature. 


| 


The root is ſmall, and ſpreading. 

The ſtalks are numerous, .weak, and procum- 
bent : they are of a whitiſh colour, and are ten 
inches or a foot long. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and they are of 
a roundiſh figure : they are ſoft to the touch, 
white, and covered with a woolly down. 

The flowers ſtand on ſlender footſtalks at the 
tops of the ſtalks, and riſe from the boſoms of 
the upper leaves; and they are large, and of a 
beautiful yellow. | 

The ſeed-veſſels are roundiſh, and the feeds 
minute and brown. 

It is not uncommon on rotten, wet, and boggy 
ground, and flowers in July. 
pe marbemc-o] 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Spaniſh Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum tomentoſum calycibus ſerratis. 


The root is long, ſlender, brown, and hung 
with a few fibres. 

The ftalks are numerous, weak, rediſh, and 
ſeven or eight inches long : they trail upon the 
ground, and are not branched. 

The leaves are placed in pairs: they are of an 
oval ſhape, approaching to heart-faſhioned, of a 
greyiſh white colour, and very hoary. 

The flowers are numerous and ſmall: they ſtand 
on long and very ſlender pedicles riſing from the 
tops of the ſtalks, ten or a dozen together, and 
they are of a bright yellow : their cup is ſerrated, 
and glandulous. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are very 
ſmall and brown. 

This ſpecies has three ſtyles in the flower, and 
the capſule is divided into three cells. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hypericum ſupinum tomento- 
ſum; but he erroneouſly makes two ſpecies of it, 
a greater and a leſſer. He had ſeen it larger in 
Spain, and ſmaller in France; but there was no 
other difference. 


2. Perfoliate Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum per foliatum. 


The root is compoſed of a number of thick, 
black fibres. ' 


The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and a foot | 


and a half high: it is uſually red toward the 
bottom, and elſewhere of a pale green. 

The leaves are broad, and of a ſhape approach- 
ing to triangular : they meet at the baſe, and the 
ſtalk ſeems to paſs through them: the ſeveral 
pairs are placed at diſtances with great regularity : 
they are of a deep green, and of a firm ſubſtance ; 


and, when held up to the light, they are found | 


full of holes, in the manner of the common Saint 
Jobn's wort; toward the bottom the leaves are 
ſmall ; they are largeſt about the middle of the 
ſtalk, and grow ſmaller again to the top. 

The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks at the top 


of the plant ; and they are large, and of a beauti- 
ful yellow. 

The ſeed - veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are mi- 
nute and brown. ' 

This ſpecies has three ſtyles in the flower, and 
the cells of the ſeed · veſſel are three. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Androſemun perforatum 69 
perfoliatum. Columna, Androſemum alterun 
apulum. 


3- Cluſtered-leaved Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum foliis numergfis. 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are hard, woody, upright, and very 
thick ſet with leaves : they are of a rediſh colour 
toward the bottom, and of a pale green toward 
the top. 

The leaves are oblong, and very narrow : 
do not grow in regular pairs, as in the other ſpe- 
cies of Saint Jobn s wort, but ſeem to ſurround 
the ſtalk as thoſe of the ſtellate plants, like the 
rays of a ftar : however, they uſually grow three 
together, and the reſt are young ſhoots from the 
boſoms of theſe. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yel- 
low: they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, on ſmall, 
ſlender pedicles. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and oval, and the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 


This ſpecies has three ſtyles in the flower, and 
the ſeed · veſſel has three cells. 


It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Hypericoides coris quibuſdam. 
Others, Caris lutea, and Coris Mathicli. Our 
people call it Heath Pine, and Low Pine, ſometimes 
Coris. 


4. Moneywort leaved Saint John's wort. 
Hypericum nummulariæ foliis. 
The root is ſmall, oblong, crooked, rediſh, 
and furniſhed with many fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and rediſh: 
4 : they 
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they are five or fix inches long, and for the moſt 


part trail or lie upon the ground. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are of a reun- 
diſk figure, not unlike thoſe of moneywort, but 


fmaller. 


The flowers are very large and beautiful : they 
are numerous ; they ſtand on flender footſtalks at 
the top of the ſeveral ſtalks, and are of a bright 


yellow 3 and their ſeveral petals, as well as the 
ſegments of the cup, are ſerrated. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are ſmall 
and brown. 

The ſtyles in the flower of this ſpecies are 
three, and the cells are three in the capſule: 

It is an extremely elegant ſpecies. 

It is a native of the Pyrenzan mountains, 
where it hangs among the wet rocks. It flowers 
in . 

„ 
and others have for the moſt part followed him, 


The ſtyles are three in this flower; and the 
cells three in the capſule. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aſcyrum magno flore. 
Wheeler, Hypericum montis Olympi ; a name 
adopted by moſt others. 


7. Oriental Tutſan. 
Hypericum flore et tbeca maximis. 


The root is lender, and ſpreads under the 
ſurface. 

The ftalks are numerous, weak, and a foot or 
more in length : they never riſe properly erect, 
nor do they lie upon the ground, but always 
ſtand ſtooping. 

The leaves are placed regularly in pairs, and 
they are very large, of a figure reſembling thoſe 
of the laurel, of a pale green colour, and per- 


the leaves ſpeaking the reſemblance. 


5. Little heath-leaved Saint John's wort. 
H . 11 . U 


This is an extremely ſingular and pretty little 


plant. 


The root is long, ſlender, rediſh, and has 
many fibres: they are numerous, weak, and 


very ſmall: they are crowned with leaves, and 
they ſend out many ſhort and ſlender branches. 

The leaves are narrow, longiſh, and harſh to 
the touch : their colour is a duſky green, and 
they entirely cover the lower parts of the ſtalks. 

The top of each ſtalk is naked, or, in other 
words, there riſe from the extremities of theſe 


leafy ſtalks flender twigs which ſupport the 
flowers. 


Theſe are numerous, ſmall, and of a pale 


The ſeed · veſſel is longiſh and ſmall; and the 
feeds are very minute, and brown. 

There are three ſtyles in the flower, and three 
cells in the capſule. 

It is a native of Spain and Portugal; and 
flowers in autumn. 

Plukenet calls it Hypericum ericoides minimum 
foliis cinereis. 


6. Large-floweerd Saint John's worr. 
Hypericum flore magno. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and furniſhed with many long fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, upright, brown, 
hard, and bitter: they are a foot high, and rarely 
are at all branched. 

The leaves ate placed in pairs, and they ſtand 
at ſmall diſtances one pair from another. 


They are of a firm ſubſtance and deep green 
colour, and of an oval 


obtuſely. 

The flowers are very large and beautiful: they 
are of a fine yellow, and they ſtand in conſide- 
rable numbers on the tops of the ſtalks. 


ſmall and brown. 
Ne 18. 


ſhape; broadeſt at the | 


The ſeed · veſſel is round, and the ſeeds are | 


fectly even at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalk, and 
are very conſpicuous by their ſize; for they are 
as large as a roſe, and of a very beautiful yellow, 


and full of threads of the ſame yellow in the 
centre. 


The ſced-veſſel is very large, and of a pointed 
form. 


The ſtyles in this plant are five; and the cap- 
ſule is accordingly divided into five cells. 

It is a native of the Eaſt,. and of ſome parts 
of America. 


Ray calls it Andro/emnm Conſtantinopolitanum 
flore maximo. 
. bec * 
rr. «nay = 
Tutſan, Great Saint John's wort; and ſome of 
them, the Ground roſe, or the Yellow roſe. 


8. Stinking Saint John's wort. 
Hwericaw fotidum Seminides lugiSeni 
: The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpread- 


ing. 
The ftalk is ſhrubby, hard, very 
with a brown bark, and 


oblong, and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers are large and numerous : they 
ſtand at the extremities of the branches : they are 
| of a beautiful yellow; and they are diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar mark, which is, that the threads 
| are longer than the petals, and ſtand in a great 
buſh, in manner of a beard. 

The ſeed- veſſel is roundiſh, and pointed: the 
| feeds are brown. 

| The ſtyles in this flower are five; and the 
capſule is accordingly divided into five cells. 

| Iris a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and of the Eaſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Androſeæmum fetidum capi- 
tui longiffimis filamentis donatis. Dillenius, Hy- 
| pericam fetidum fruteſcens minus; and Cluſius, 
| Traginom. Our gardeners call it Shrub Saing 
| Tobn's wort, and Stinting tutſan ; and ſome, from 
| the threads, Bearded tut ſan. 
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9. Bay-leaved Saint John's wort. 
Ih pericum foliis laurinis ſeminibus alatis. 


The root is long, Jarge, woody, and ſpread- 
ing. 
The ſtem is firm, woody, brittle, and very 
much branched; and is covered with a pale 
brown bark. 

The leaves are numerous, oblong, and of a 
pale green: they are delicately ſerrated at the 
edges, and obtuſe at the ends. 

The flowers ſtand on flender pedicles riſing 
from the extremities of the ſtalks, and from the 
boſoms of the upper leaves: they are large and 
beautiful ; and the ſegments of the cup are round- 
ed and ſerrated. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large, and pointed at the 
top: the ſeeds are numerons, large, winged, and 
brown. 

There are five ſtyles in the flower of this 
ſpecies; and the cells in the capſule are alſo 
five. | 

It is a native of Carolina, and flowers in 
Auguſt. | | 

This ſpecies has been ſo much miſtaken by 
authors, that it has been called an Alcea. Pluke- 


net has named it Alcea floridana quinque capfularis ' 


laurinis foliis leviter crenatis; and others have 
followed him in this long denomination. Later 
writers have given it a peculiar name, Laffanthus : 
theſe have thought the little wing that grows to 


every ſeed a mark ſufficient for eſtabliſhing a new | 

z but nature abhors theſe innovations. It 
is evidently an hypericum, and agrees in flower 
and ſeed-veſſel with all thoſe ſpecies of this genus 
which have five ſtyles in the flower, as the oriental, 


tutſan, and the reſt. 


10. Penny's myrtle Ciſtus. 
Hypericum fruteſcens foliis rugofis. 


The root is large, woody, and ſpreading. 

The ſtem is woody, and covered with a brown 
bark : it is very much branched, brittle, and full 
of a kind of warts, 'or rough excreſcencies, re- 
ſembling ſcars, and the remains of injuries; but 


| 


—_ 


LS 


1 


they are natural, and the ſame ſingularity is pre 
ſerved in the leaves. a <4 

Theſe. ſtand in pairs: they are very numerous, 
of a rude green, ſmall, oblong, pointed, and in 
ſhape reſembling thoſe of myrtle ; and they are 
full of the ſame kind of irregular riſings with 
thoſe upon the ſtalks, only ſmaller. | 

T he flowers grow at the tops of the branches, 
and they are very large and beautiful.: they are 
of a fine bright yellow colour, and they have the 
threads very long. | 

The feed-veſſel is roundiſh, but pointed; and 
the ſeeds are large and brown. 

The ſtyles in the flower of this ſpecies are five; 
and the cells in the ſeed-veſſel are alſo five. 

This is a ſpecies which, like the preceding, has 
troubled ſome authors to find its proper place, or 
generical name. The characters are the fame 
with thoſe of all the Saint Fobn's worts which have 


writers have followed Clufius, who places it 
among the ciſtus's, and calls ir Myrtociſtus 
Pennei, from the name of Doctor Penny, its 
firſt. obſerver ; and our gardeners follow theſe 
writers, and call it Penny's ciſtus. 

We ſee, by the effect the reſemblance of the 
ciſtus and bypericum has had upon the earlier bota- 
niſts, how extremely improper it mult be to ſepa- 
rate them, as Linnzus had done, into various 
parts of his writings. Thoſe plants which could 
be confounded with one another by the leſs ac- 
curate obſervers, and which the moſt juſt exami- 
nation ſhews to be ſo much allied to one another, 
ſhould certainly follow one another in the writ- 
ings of thoſe botaniſts who form their method 
upon the laws eſtabliſhed by nature. 


Theſe foreign ſpecies of Saint John's wort, in 
| general, poſſeſs the ſame virtues with our own 
| Kind. They are all eſteemed vulnerary and bal- 


The coris is celebrated alſo as a diuretick and 
deobſtruent. 


- es ow Sn Alto W, 
CHICKWEED. 
ALSIN E. 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, which are ſpread out plain: the ſeed · veſſel is of an oval 
formed of ſix valves, but containing Þnly a ſingle cell: the cup is compoſed of five lictle, 
pointed leaves, and remains when the flower is fallen, ſurrounding the ſeed-veſſel : the ſeeds are 


numerous, rounded, and com 


* 


Linnæus places this among the dycandris trig ynia ; the filaments or threads being ten in each 
flower, and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the capſule three. 

This author, after he has eſtabliſhed the characters of the genus on this foundation, is obliged to 
acknowledge that they are not aiways conſtant, certain, or regular; for that ſome plants are fo 
luxuriant as to have five ſtyles inſtead of three; and that in others the threads are ſo uncertain, frail, 
and of ſhort duration, that they cannot well be numbered. 

This acknowledgement of a variation in the number of the ſtyles ſtrikes at the root of the author's 


method; for it mingles ane, which he places 


ceraſtiums, which he arranges among the decandris 


This author's genera ſhould be printed, if the reader will 


their bills, errors excepted. 


e 
admit the alluſion, as tradeſmen write 
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The name a{fine, and its Engliſh, chickweed, have been given by writers to ſo many plants not at 
all belonging to this, nor poſſible to be aranged under any one genus, that the reader is delirell 
to keep in memory the characters on which the genus given under this name is here eſtabliſhed : it 
will prevent a great deal of perplexity, becauſe it will ſeparate thoſe plants, which are diſtinctly called 
alfines, from the various others which will be here placed in different ſucceſſive genera. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


The root is ſmall, white, lender, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, green, juicy, 
and eight inches in length : ſome of them trail 
upon the ground, and others riſe up. | 

The leaves are numerous: they are placed in 
pairs, and have long footſtalks: they are broad, 
and of a figure ſomewhat approaching to oval : 
their colour is a freſh green, and their ſubſtance 
ſoft and tender. | 

The flowers are numerous, ſmall; and white : 
they are placed on footſtalks riſing from the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, principally toward the upper 
part of the ſtalks; and they have the petals 
divided pretty deeply at their ends. 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall and oval: the ſeeds 
are brown. 

It is common every where about gardens, and 
where ground has been dug, and flowers the 
whole ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it A{fne media. J. Bauhine, 
Alfie vulgaris froe morſus galline. Others, Aljine | 
media, or Alfie minor. Our Engliſh names are 
Common «hickweed, Middle chickweed, and Leſſer 
chickweed ; of theſe the firſt is the moſt proper. 

The plant varies extremely in ſize and form 
according to the degree of nouriſhment. 


2. Great water Chickweed 
Alfine perennis major. 

The root is long, ſlender, and creeping : it 
runs under the ſurface, and ſends out many tufts 
of fibres in different places, and numerous ſtalks. 

Theſe are round, upright, ſlender, of a pale 
green, and a foot or more in height: they are 
rarely at all branched. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs at diſtances from one 
another; and they are large, oblong, and of a 
beautiful pale green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks 
on lender pedicles, and are ſmall and white : 
the petals are divided ſo deeply that they appear 
to conliſt each of ten rather than five. 

The ſced-veſſel is ſmall and roundiſh; and the 
ſeeds are numerous. 

It is common in watery places, and flowers in 
June. ; 

C. Bauhine calls it Ane altiſima nemorum 
JI. Bauhine, Aline major repens perenniss We 
Great marſh chickweed. 


3. Narrow-leaved water Chickweed. 


The root is compoſed of many threads. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, eight inches | 


high, and of a pale green: they ſtand tolerably 
erect, and ſend out à few branches. 

The leaves are oblong and narrow : they ſtand 
in pairs, and have no footſtalks : they are thin 
tender, and of a pale green; broadeſt in the 
middle, undivided at the edges, and obtuſe art 
the ends. 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they do not 
grow on the tops of the ſtalks, but from the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, ſometimes ſtanding on ſingle 
and ſeparate footſtalks, and ſometimes on the 
ſummits of little ſhoots riſing from thence : they 
are compoſed of five petals, divided fo deeply 
that there appear to be ten of them. 

The ſeed veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and minute. 

It is common in dam of woods; and 
flowers in July. _— 

Ci. Bauhine calls it Ajfine aquatica media ; and 

| dis, Ai — 
.. r peop it chi 

and Fountain chickweed: wy 


4. Broad-leaved mountain Chickweed. 
Alfone latifolia flore profunde ſecto. 
The root is ſmall; white, and jointed: 
The ſtalk is uſually ſingle, and tolerably up- 


right: it is ſquare, of a pale green, and not at 
all hairy ; and it ſends out no branches, but at 


the top divides into ſeveral parts. 


The leaves are placed in pairs with great regu- 


| larity : they have long footſtalks, and they are 


large and oblong: they are broadeſt at the baſe, 
waved along the edges, and terminate in a ſharp 
point. 

The flowers are large and white: they ſtand at 
the tops of thoſe branches into which the ſtalk 
divides at the top; and they are moderately large, 


| and of a ſnow white : each is compoſed only of 


five petals, but they are divided to the baſe ſo 
that there appear ten; and theſe are long, very 
narrow, and ſomewhat curled. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oval, and the ſeeds are ſmall 
and brown. 

It is found in our northern counties in damp 
woods ; and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aline montana latifolia flare 
laciniato, Columna, Aline bederaces montana 
Maxima. 


- 5. Small branched Chickweed. 
Alfine minor ramoſa. 
The root is ſmall and long, furniſhed with 


many fibres, and penetrates deep. 
The ftalks are extremely numerous, and ſlen- 


z and they are ſo much branched that a 


| greenz and the 
fiogle plant of it forms a thick buſhy tuft. 
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180 The BRITISH HERBAL. 


branches, and of the upper divifions of the ſtalks. 


I i» common under hedges, and flowers in 


G ' Baukine calls it Caryophyllus bolofteus arvenſs 
glaber flore majore. Others, Gramen leucanthemum. 
We Stitchwort. 


8. Small-flowered Stiechworr. 
Alfne anguſtifolia fore minore. 
The root is flender and creeping, 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſtraggling, 
{| and a foor high. . 8 


The leaves are narrow and long, harſh to the 


r | touch, and of a bluiſh green. 


The fialks are numerous, week, render, and fl 


The leaves ſtand in pairs without footftalks : 


they are oblong and broad, largeft in the 
pointed at the end, and of a pale green; 


cay have the ihe: MARE, WOE En] 


thoſe of plantain leaves, all lengthwiſe. 


This is a very obvious particular, and chiefly 
characteriſes the plant. 


The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves 
on ſlender footſtalks, or they ftand at the tops of 
the young ſhoots, which riſe from the leaves in 
gat I: | they are ſmall and white. - 


The ſeed - veſſel is roundiſh, and the ſeeds are 


ſmall, numerous, kidney · ſhaped, and brown. 


It is a native of our woods, and flowers in 


uly. 
a C. Bauhine calls it Ann plontagizis faliis. 
Others have followed him. 

The petals of the flower in this ſpecies, as in 
the preceding, are undiyided. 

Linnæus makes the diviſioa of the petals a a 
generical character of Alis or chickweed : Mr. 
Ray did the ſame before him; but we ſee in theſe 
two plants the error of that determination: they 
plainly and palpably belong to the fame genus 
with the common chickweed, and we have thus 
joined them with that, and others of its kind, 
under the ſame common name ans: Mr. Ray, 
ſeparating them on this flight account, has been 
obliged to place them among the ſpurreys, /per- 
gulæ, plants with which they have no alliance. 


7. Common Stitchwort. 
Alfene fore majore anguſtifolia. 

The root is flender and creeping : it runs un- 
der the ſurface, and ſends out cluſters of fibres 
from many parts. 

The ſtalks are numerous, upright, and ſlen- 
der: they are of a browniſh green, harſh, and 
edged; and toward the upper part have many 
branches. 


They ſupport Nena emeng bales, and 
riſe to a foot and half high: 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are long, nar- 
row, and ſharp- 

The flowers are numerous, ſnow white, large, 
and very beautiful: they conſiſt each of five 
petals divided at the ends; and they ſtand on flen- 
der footſtalks growing from the tops of the 


The flowers are white and ſmall : they grow 
a= che rope of the ftatks, on Grader peiicies ind) 
| they are very numerous. 

They conſiſt each of five perals, divided at the 
— and they have red buttons on the threads: 
this is a circumſtance, and 
. — *** 

The ſeed-veſle! is roundiſh, and the ſeeds are 


It is common under hedges, together witli ua 
former; and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it — boloflens arvei- 
| ſis glaber flore minore. — — -4 


mum mina. 


9. Low Stun wid ance teh x 


The root is compoſed of a tuft of fibres, and 
does not creep under the furface, as in the other. 


harſh to the touch, and firm: they are not 
branched, and they are ten inches high : they 
| ſupport themſelves very well at this height, and 


do not need the aſſiſtance of buſhes, as the com- 
mon kind. 


Fhe leaves are narrow, long, and ſharp-point- 
ed: they ſtand in pairs, and are of a greyiſh 
green colour. 

The flowers are large and white : they ſtand 
at the tops of the branches, ana are compoſed 
of five notched at the top. 

The is round, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is a native of our fen counties, and flowers 
in June. 

Ray calls it Caryophyllus boloſteus arvenſis 
medius. — 6 


Framineis. 


10. — 
Aline tenuifolia. 
The root is a tuft of long and lender fibres: 
the leaves that firſt riſe from it are 


narrow, and of a pale green: many ſtalks ri 
A and 
ſoon fade. 


The ſtalks are lender, upright, and ten inches 


They are of a yellowiſh green, not much 
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The haves are ſmall, oblong, and narrow. 


The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand 


on ſlender footſtalks, and many open tog=ther. 


| roundifh z of a thin, tender ſubſtance, and obſcure 


green. 
The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the feeds are nu- The flowers are fmall and white. 


merous and roundiſh. 


It is not uncommon if Kene and Sul in dry 


barren places. It flowers in July. 


J. Bauhine calls it Ane texuifolie ; and others 


have continued in general the name unaltered. 
11. Little grafly-leaved Chickweed. 


The ſeed-veſſels are large, and of an oi 
figurez and the ſeeds numerous and | 
N BRANE: 

It is not uncommon in the dry paſtures of 
Buckinghamſhire ; and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Aline montane minima acimi effigit 
rotundifolia ; and others follow him. 


A line pufilla foliis graminis flore magno. 1 Ws 
i ſlender, and furniſhed with ON 
43 „ 4 | Alfie maritima puſilla fruttu magno. 


The ſtalks are lender, upright, not at all 


branched, and about four inches high. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs, at moderate diſtances, 
and pointing upwards : they are oblong, narrow, 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
a great many fibres. 


The talks are numerous and ſhott : they are 


ſpread the nd, and fo covered wi 
ſharp-pointed, and of a fine green ; ſo that they ＋ * * 


very much reſemble ends of ſmall graſs leaves. 


leaves that it is hard to diſtinguiſh their form. 
The leaves are ſhort and broad, pointed at the 


The flowers are very large, and ſnow white: | end, and of a bluiſh 


two or three ſtand on the top of the ſtalk, and 


They ſtand in pairs, but generally grow the 
conſiſt each of five large petals, which are - ſo that 
s 2 . 


The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 


to be diſpoſed croſſwiſe. 
The flowers are ſmall and white; and the ſeed- 


veſſels are oval: are remarkabl for ſo 
It is common in our northern counties on * y large 


April. June. 
e : C. Bauhine calls it Aue Btoralis portulace 
fore albo pulchello ; a name longer than the plant. 


ſmall a pl and contain numerous ſeeds. 
rocks, and the fides of high hills. It flowers in 5 


It is common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 


15. Procumbent narrow-leaved Chickweed. 
Mifue mariti bifalia. 


The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 


The ſtalks are very numerous, ſmall, weak, 


a and of a pale green: they ſpread every way up- 
ight, and about five inches high : they are of | a 
* end out freauent branches. On che ground. and are four inches long, and very 
The leaves ſtand very thick : the principal one — ; - 
are placed in pairs at fmall diſtances from one 4 * — a 
another, and their boſoms are crowded with wy IX young ene$,. and of forall fhoces 
cluſters of ochers; ſo chat they appear covered of branches, in their boſoms ; ſo that the whole 


with them. 


| plant is very buſhy. 


They are narrow, oblong, and ſharp pointed : The leaves are ſhort, and narrower than thoſe 


on the upper parts of the ſtalks the principal 


of the laſt mentioned fpecies 


leaves are leſs diſtinguiſhable ; and they cover the The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves 


branches at the joints, as the leaves of heath. 


all the way up the ſtalks: they are numerous, 


ſmall, and white. 
The flowers ſtand fingly at the tops of the g | | 
branches, and! of the principal fall z wad they | Id© 205 veiled allo are finally and the feeds 


are very large, and white. 


minute and numerous. 


The ſeed-veſſet is ſmall and round; and the | It is common on our ſea coaſts, and flowers 


ſeeds are minute and numerous. 


in June. 


It is common in damp places, and flowers in C. Baubine calls it Anthyliis maritima chame- 


June. 
C. Bauhine calls it ine nodoſa Germanica. 


J. Bauhine, Arenaria. The common writers call 


it Saxifrage paluſtris Anglica; and we, Engliſh 
marſh ſaxifrage, and Fine-leaved ſaxifrage. 


13. Little roundiſh - leaved Chickweed. 
Alas parva foliis ſubrotundis. 


The root is ſmall and fibrous. 

The ftalks are numerous, weak, and branched : 
they are of a pale green, and five inches high in 
tavourable ſoils, in other places not above three. 
Ne 18. 


Hebe mis. Ray, Aue maritims ſupina foliis 
cham es. Our people, Seu knotgrafs, and Sea 
chickweed. 


2 


| 
16. Small-flowered water Chickweed. 


Aline paluſtris flſeulis parvis. 


| The root is ſmall, divided, and full of fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſmall, 

branched, and about an inch and half high. 
The leaves are placed in pairs: they are ob- 
long, thick, and of a freſh green z obtuſe, at the 
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The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, | ing ſtalks, which run upon the ground, and ſend 
and are very ſmall, and white: they ſcarce ever | up other cluſters of leaves in different places. 
open. The leaves are ſmall, round, and dented at the 

The ſeed veſſel is ſmall, and opens in three | edges 3 and they are of a pale green. 
parts, and contains three ſeeds. The flowers are very ſmall; they ſtand fingly 

It is common in places where water is juſt dried | on tender footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of 
up; and flowers in June. the leaves ; and they are of a pale fleſhy colour. 

Ray calls it Afne parva paluſtris tricoccos foliis The ſecd-veſſel is very ſmall, and the ſeeds 
portulace. Merret, Alfine floſculis conniventibus. | are minute and few. 


We, in Engliſh, Blizkg, It is not uncommon on the ſides of hills in our 
: weſtern counties, but is ſo ſmall that it is eaſily 
17. Round leaved creeping Chickweed. overlooked. It flowers in July. 
Alfine pufilla repens foliis rotundis. Ray calls it Aifne /puria puſilla repens folii, 
ſaxifrage auree. 


This is a lar and very elegant ſpecies. 

- Theſe ſpecies of Chickweed are all ſuppoſed to 
up under the ſurface, and ſends out tufts of | poſſeſs the ſame qualities with the common kind; 
fibres in different places. | but they have not been much 

The leaves riſe in cluſters three or four toge- The common chickweed has the credit of being 
ther at ſmall diſtances, and they ſtand ſingly on | cooling and diuretick ; but little notice is taken 
long and very ſlender footſtalks : from the ſame | of it. Outwardly it is cooling, but neither way 
ſpot, where they riſe, there grow alſo ſmall, creep- | demands much notice. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Large · fruited rock Chickweed. 2. Great Chick weed with ſerrated leaves. 
Aline petr.ea fruttu majori. Aline maxima foliis ſerratis. 
and furniſhed with numerous, fibres. The ſtalks are round, firm, erect, a foot and 


The fialks are fender, upright, and toward | i 2nd of a pale green 3. and they are nor 


age Bis pe at all branched.” 

the tops divided into ſeveral branches. The leaves ſtand in pairs without footſtalks : 
The leaves are ſmall, oblong, narrow, and of | 

| he. | they are very large, and broadeſt at the baſe, 

a pale green: they are broadeſt toward where they meet in ſo cloſe a manner that the 


FN YT nne FART RR CRT 


middle, and terminate in a point. alk to grow through them: they are 
The flowers are numerous and ſmall : they are | ſharply ſerrated atthe edges, and pointed atthe ends. 
white, and ſtand on ſhort, ſlender footſtalks. The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, 
The ſeed - veſſel is round and large; and the | and are large, and ſnow white; they conſiſt each 
ſeeds are ſmall, numerous and brown. of five petals divided pretty deeply at the tips. 
It is frequent on the mountains in Germany; The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
and flowers in Auguſt. merous, rounded, and flatted. 


C. Bauhine calls it A//ine minor lini copitulis. | It is common among rocks in Italy; and 
Gelſner, Aline petra. flowers in Auguſt. 
Men zelius calls it Mine maxima ſolanifolia. 


. VI. 
MOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED. 
CERASTIUM. 


ME flower is compoſed of five petals, nip'd at the ends, and regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed · veſſel 
is long, crooked, obtuſe, and dented into five parts at the end: the cup is compoſed of five 
leaves, and remains when the flower is fallen. 

Linnæus places this among the decandria pentagynia ; the threads in the flower being ten, and the 
ſtyles from the rudiment of the capſule five. 

We are unlucky in that we have no Engliſh fingle name for this genus : we call it horned chickweed, 
from the ſhape of the ſeed-veſlels ; and mouſe-ear chickweed, from the form and hairyneſs of the leaves 
WWW 
ceraſtium. 

Linnæus is reduced to the neceſſity of making an exception at the bottom of his character of this 
genus, as of the former, which overthrows the character of the greater arrangement of the claſs: he 
acknowledges there is a ſpecies which have only five ſtamina. 

In this Linnzus is right, that this plant, which has only five threads, is a proper and certain 
ſpecies of ceraſtium, though the reſt of the plants of that name have ten : but this ſhews the 
uncertainty of the characters on which he eſtabliſhes claſſes ; for the great and ſingle circumſtance on 
which the preſent claſs is formed is the having ten threads. 
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DIVISION I. 


r. Dwarf early Ceraſtium. 
Ceraſtium pumilum præcox: 

The root is a tuft of ſlender fibres. 

The leaves that riſe immediately from it are 
broad, ſhort and obtuſely pointed : they grow in 
a little tuft, and are of a pale green. 

In the centre of this tuft riſes a ſingle ſtalk : 
this is round, hairy, upright, rarely at all 
branched, and three inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs at conſiderable diſ- 
tances : they are ſmall, hairy, and ſhort: they 
have no footſtalks, but ſurround the ſtalk at the 
baſe. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and are ſmall, white, and compoſed each of five 
petals nipp'd at the ends : they rarely open. 

The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall, long, and cloſe at the 


end. 
The ſeeds are numerous and minute. 


It is common on walls and dry banks; and | 


flowers in April. When it has ſtood ſome weeks, 
it ſometimes is a little branched ; but it is alto- 

diſtinct from the larger kinds. The 
flowers ſtand on ſhorter footſtalks, and the plant 
never is at all clammy, as the others uſually are, 
The leaves alſo are pointed a little more than in 
them. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mine bir ſuta minor. Dille- 
nius, Ceraſtium hirſutum minus parvo flore. 

2. Common broad-leaved Ceraſtium. 
Ceraſtium latifolium vulgare. 

The root is compoſed of ſlender fibres. 

The talks are numerous, round, hairy, and of 
a pale green : they are not much branched, and 
they are generally ſomewhat clammy to the touch. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs at ſmall diſtances; 
and they are broad, ſhort, hairy, and of a duſky 


green. | 

The flowers are ſmall and white : they ſtand 
on ſhort pedicles riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves, and they rarely open well. 

The ſeed-veſſel is long, crooked, and dentated 

at the end : the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 
I.: is frequent in paſtures, and flowers in ſpring. 
The whole plant is frequently covered with a 
clammy moiſture. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mine birſuta altera viſcoſa. 
| Ray, Alfine birſata myoſotis latifalia prececior. 
Merret, M ine myoſotis bumilior et rotundiore folio. 


3. Narrow-leaved Ceraſtium. 

The root is compoſed of ſmall, white fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, hairy, of a 
pale green, and five or ſix inches high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and they are oblong, 
narrow, of a pale green, hairy, and often clam- 
my, as is alſo the ſtalk. 

The flowers ſtand on pedicles riſing in the bo- 


ſoms of the upper leaves; and they are larger 


than in the others and white. 


: 


__-_ 
BRITISH SPECIES. 


The ſeed · veſſel is lender, and | 
dentated at the end. _ : ae 
The fecds are numerous, minute, and brown. 
1 4 is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 

y. 
C. Bauhine calls it A ine birſuta magno flore. 
| Aline myſotis procerior et longiore folio. 


Sometimes this ſpecies is altogether ſmooth, 
NI 


Creeping Ceraſtium with great flowers. 
WW 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, hairy, of a 
pale- green, and five or fix inches in length: 
3 ſtand erect, and part are procum- 

c. 

The leaves grow in pairs, without footſtalks, 
and are placed at conſiderable diſtances: they 
are ſhort, obtuſe, and of a pale green, mode - 
rately hairy, and of a firm ſubſtance. 

The flowers grow on long, ſlender footſtalks, 
and are very large, and of a ſnow white: they 
are compoſed each of five petals, dented at the 
ends. 

The ſeed veſſel is long, thick, and crooked, 


It is a/ native of our northern counties, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus bolofteus alpinus 
 latifolius. It is a very ſingular and beautiful 
plant. 


5. Woolly Ceraſtium. 
Ceraſtium tomentoſum. 


The root is fibrous and brown. 

The ſtalks are numerous and weak : they are 
of a whitiſh colour, and ſome of them riſe up- 
right to the height of eight inches, but moſt lie 
upon the ground. 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and obtuſe: they 
are placed in pairs, and they are of a woolly ſoft- 


| neſs to the touch, and of a white colour. 


The flowers are large and white : they ſtand 
on ſhort pedicles riſing from the tops of the 
ſtalks, and from the boſoms of the upper leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, and conſiderably bent: 
the edge deeply divided, and the colour a pale 
brown. | 

The ſeeds are ſmall and browniſh. | 

It is found on the Welch mountains, and 
ſcarce any where elſe in Britain. It flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caryophylius bolofteus tomen- 


toſus latifolius. 
The flowers is larger than in the former 


ſpecies. 


We know nothing of the virtues of any of 
theſe plants, nor of the foreign ſpecies following. 
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DIVISION Uu. rO REIGN SPECIES. 


Long · leaved Ceraſtium. 
Ceraſtium anguſtifolium vaſculs longo. 


The root is ſmall and white, furniſhed with a 
few fibres, and inſipid to the taſte. 

The talk is ſingle, upright, and five inches 
high : it is hairy, and of a pale green: it ſends 
out no branches, but at the top it divides, and 
ſpreads into a large head. 

The leaves are narrow and long; they ſtand 
in pairs, and the joints whence they riſe are 
marked by a knot, and a little ſwelled ; the ſtalk 
alſo frequently bows from joint to joint. 


that form the head riſe; the others are placed 
on thoſe branches which riſe much higher. 
The ſeed-veſſel is long, flender, and a little 
crooked; ſo that it reſembles a cock's ſpur, © 
The ſeeds are blackiſh. | 
It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July, in 
the cornſields. | 
copied by moſt, and. tranſlated by our Enolith 
writers with that of the author: they it 
| Cluſius's horned chickweed. Some have been for 
making it a ſpecies of cockle;, but they never ſaw 


The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſcarce | the plant. 
open perfectly; one generally ſtands at the top of 
6 VII. 1 
SPURREY. bor 
SPERGU L A. wel 


HE flower is compoſed of five petals, which open 


and ſpread out; and are oval 


and hollowed : the ſeed-veſſel is oval, and compoſed of five valves; but contains only ane 

cell: the cup is compoſed of five oval, hollow leaves regularly diſpoſed, and ftands with the ſeed» 
veſſel after the flower is fallen: the ſeeds are edged with a film. ; h 
Linnæus places this among his decandria pentagynis ; the threads in the flower being ten, and the 


ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit five. 


The difference s evident between this plant and the a{fne, not only in its characters, but 
and manner of growing ; wherefore Mr. Ray judged nahappily in joining them, — 


are of each numerous ſpecies. 


1. Common Spurrey. 
Spergula major. 
The root is ſmall, ſlender, long, and furniſhed 


with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, and 
af a pale green: they have few branches toward 
the bottom, but many toward the top. 

The leaves are very narrow, oblong, of a deep 
green, and often curled : they ſtand in a conſide- 
rable number at each joint, ſurrounding the ſtalk, 
in the manner of thoſe of what are called the 
ſtellate plants. 


The flowers are ſmall and white; and they | 


conſiſt each of five undivided petals. 


The ſeed- veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are ſmall | 


and blackiſh. 

The ſize of the plant varies extremely accor- 
ding to the nature of the ground: fix or eight 
inches is a common height for it; ſometimes we 
ſee it more than a foot; and in Flanders, where 
they have fields of it, it is often two feet high. 

It is common wild on our plowed grounds 3 
but has ſometimes been cultivated in England, as 
it is abroad, for the uſe of cattle. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aue ſpergula difta major. 
Others, Spergula. 


2. Purple Spurrey. 
Spergula floribus purpureis. 


The root is long, lender, full of fibres, and 
penetrates d-cp. 


much branched : they are five or ſix inches 
and they lie ſpread upon the ground, = * 
The leaves are numerous, ſmall, and of a pale 


green. 
| The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in great numbers; and they are ſmall, but of a 
| beautiful pale purple. 
The feed-veſicls are large, and the ſeeds 
very numerous, and ſmall. "7 
It is common on dry hilly ground, and flowers 
in May. We have it in Hidepark, and other 
jun; about London, in great abundance. 
C. Bauhine calls it A/fne /pergule facie miner 
ſeu 2 wy minor flore ſubc æruleo. n : 
ves in this ſpecies ſeem, on ſlight 
view, to ſurround the ſtalk in great —— at 
every joint, as thoſe of the common ſpurrey; but, 
when the plant is more nicely examined” there are 
found only two principal leaves at each joint, and 
the others are young ſhoots in their boſoms: 
ſtand very thick, ſo that the miſtake is eaſy. 


3- Large-flowered Spurrey. 
Pergula flore majare. 

| The root is long, lender, and fi iſhed wi 

many fibres. | 2 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, jointed, 
eight inches high. 4 rad 
The leaves are oblong, ſomewkat and 

of a deep green: they are of a firmer ſubſtance 
than in _ common ſpurrey, and do not curl, or 


turn, 


— 
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turn, as they do: they ſurround the flalk, grow- 
at each joint; but, as they are broader, 
than in the common ſpurrey. 
ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks; 

are larger than thoſe of the common 
of milk white. 


BE 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 

many fibres. 

the fits cre nmmens, edkeie, and fe os 

eight inches high : they are of a pale green, very 

much branched toward the top, and jointed at 

ſmall diſtances. 

The leaves are numerous, and ſtand round the 

ſtalk at the joints, in form of the rays of a ſtar : 

they are oblong, narrow, and of a pale green. 
The flowers grow at the tops of the branches 

in great numbers; and they are ſmall and 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the feeds are light 

and brown. 

It is common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 

July. 

. Baukine calls it Abe ſpergale facie medi. 

Others, Sagina ſpergula minor, and Spergula ma- 

rina. Our people call it Sen ſpurrey, and Salt- 


N* XIX. 


Bbd 


The leaves are narrow, oblong; ſmall, and of 
a pale green. 

The flowers are minute, and of a bluiſh purple, 

The ſeed veſſels are ſmall, and the ſeeds duſky, 
| but edged with a white very narrow circle of 4 
\ membranaccous matter, as the others. 

The leaves in this plant are very numerous 
but the Joints of the ſtalk are much more diſtant 
= in the others; ſo that more of it is 

It is common in our ſalt marſhes, and flowets 
in May. 

Dillenius calls it Spergula maritime flore par vo 
carules ſemine varie. He firſt obſerved it on 
Sheepy iſland. 


The virtues of theſe ſeveral plants are trifling; 
but their uſes may be very grear. 

Our farmers, who uſed to go in a very limited 
tract of huſbandry, have of late years introduced 
from other countries many new products, by 
the aſſiſtance of which they change their crops 
upon the ſame ground very happily, avoid the 
former neceſſity of fallow-ſeafons ; and add vaſtly 
to their profits. 

Among the other uſeful plants cultivated in 
the neighbouring countries is the common ſpurrey: 
this makes a very wholeſome and rich food for the 
horned cattle : it is therefore worth more notice 
in England. But there is another ſpecies, the 
common ſea ſpurrey, which bas not been yet culti- 
vated any where, but might be in many places 


ſea=coalt is the natural ſoil for this plant , 
and it would therefore be very proper, and very 
beneficial to the farmer to ſow ic on ſuch lands 
as, lying very near” the ſea, will not bear any 
other crop to advantage. 

There is a vaſt quantity of this land in the 
kingdom, which at preſent lets for very little, 
and yields very little; but if this plant were in- 
troduced upon it, would be of great value. Its 
qualities are the ſame in all reſpects with thoſe of 
| common ſpurrey. 


Ne END f t®e NINTH CLASS. 
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Plants with the flower compoſed of v1vs rETALs regularly diſpoſed, and the 
ſeeds contained in @ sel CargulE; and with the kaves alternate, 


or not in pairs, upon the flalks. 


of claſſes, would have been arranged in the ſame with thoſe of the preceding; yet they are 
extremely different from them. The alternate diſpoſition of the leaves is an obvious 
character, and is univerſal among them z as the having them in pairs is of the preceding. 

This may, to a leſs conſiderate obſerver, appear too trivial an incident for the forming a claſſical 
diſtintion ; but nature, whoſe ſteps alone I follow, ſhews it to be otherwiſe. Let him reflect, and 
obſerve, that of all the genera treated of in the ing claſs there is not one which has belonging 
to it a ſingle ſpecies the leaves of which ſtand alternately ; and that among thoſe which conſtitute 
this claſs, the character of which is to have the leaves alternate, there iz not one that has a ſingle 
ſpecies with the leaves in pairs; and he will then find this, which before ſeemed to him but a 
caſual incident in the growth of the plants, a regular and univerſal law eſtabliſhed by nature among 
theſe plants, and in all the genera not once violated. 

He will from this, not only learn the error of his firſt opinion, but will ſee that nature made 
the diſpoſition of the leaves of plants a certain and regular part of their eſtabliſhed diſtinctions, and 
that Linnzus's method muſt have been imperfeft, were it only for that it has not regarded them 
as any part of claſſical diſtinftions. The more ſtrict and more general marks of diviſion are placed 
in larger and more obvious parts of the flower and ſeed - veſſel; but as there are in the threads, and 
other ſma!ler parts of it alſo, very remarkable particularities, ſo there are in the diſpoſition of the 
leaves, and the general growth of the plant. 

Theſe laſt, as they are the more obvious of the two ſubordinate characters, ſo they are the moſt 
11 certain, and free from variation. 
| We find, in many of the particular genera of the preceding claſs, certain ſpecies in which the 
number of the threads vary; and this Linnzus finds himſelf obliged to own, even where he is 
eſtabliſhing the characters of the genus upon them; but we do not ſee any inſtance of the leaves being 
placed variouſly in the ſeveral ſpecies of any genus therein. 

This is a point we ſhall have occaſion to treat more at large when we come to ſpeak of the ſtellate 
plants; but thus much may be proper to be obſerved here, to eſtabliſh the diſtinction of the preſent, 
and prepare for that of the ſucceeding claſs. 


18 plants, if the flowers and ſeed · veſſels alone were to be conſidered in the eſtabliſhment 
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Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies 


1 


3 


Natives of BRIT AIX. 


are naturally wild in this kingdom 


„„ 


SUN DEW. 
R OR EZ L LA. 


1 flower conſiſts of five petals, regularly diſpoſed into a hollowed form: the ſeed-veſſel is 
oval, and has five valves at the top, but contains only a ſingle cell: the cup is formed of a 


ſingle piece, 
Linnæus 
ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit of the ſame 


divided into five ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen. ; 
places this among the pentandria pentag ym z the threads in the flower being five, and the 


number. 


This author has taken away the antient name of this genus, which is ros ſalis, and calls it dreſera, 


As a generical name conſiſting 


ros ſolis, there is a familiar one always underſtood, 


of more than one word is always improper, and as, beſide the name 


and uſed as ſynonymous with it, that is rorella, I 


have choſen this for the name of the genus; every one converſant in the leaſt with theſe ſtudies 


knowing it. 
DIVISION L 


1. Common Sundew. 


The root is compoſed of a few, ſlender crooked 
The leaves riſe from it in a little cluſter ten or 
a dozen together, and form a very ſingular ap- 
: each has its long and ſlender footſtalk; 
and both that and the leaf are very hairy: the 
body of the leaf is roundiſh, or a little inclining 
- to oval: the colour is a dingy purple, and the 
ſubſtance is fleſhy. 

The hairs that grow on this, and on the foot- 
ſtalks, are long, robuſt, and yellowiſh z and 
they differ greatly from thoſe of any other known 
plant, except the ſpecies of the ſame genus: they 
are often waved or crooked, and there ſtand on 
the leaves large drops of a tranſparent fluid in the 
midſt of the hotteſt days: from this the plant 
received its name of . 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of this tuft of 
leaves, and is upright, ſingle, undivided, and fix 
inches high: its colour is purple, and it has no 
leaves or branches; only that at the top it ſome- 
times divides into two parts. 


The flowers ſtand on the diviſions, ten or a | 


dozen on each : they are ſmall, and rarely keep 
long open. 

The ſced-veſſel is ſmall and oval; and the ſeeds 
are alſo oval, numerous, and ſmall. 

It is common on the boggy parts of heaths ; 
and flowers in June. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Ros ſolis folio rotundo. O- 
thers, ſimply Ros ſolis. Several of the following 
ſpecies of this genus agree with this in having 
no leaves on the ftalk : it is on this account the 
claſſical character ſays, theſe plants have leaves 
alternate, or not in pairs: thoſe from the roer 
grow all from a fingle head, and they are all the 


BRITISH 


SPECIES. 


2. Roundiſh-leaved perennial Sundew. 
Rorella rotundifolia perennis. 

The root conſiſts, not of a few flight fibres, 
as in the preceding, but of a thick tuft of them, 
ſpreading every way to a conſiderable length, 
from the ſeveral parts of one principal, ſlender, 


7 long body. 


The leaves riſe in a little cluſter, but rarely 
more than fix or ſeven together : they have long 
footſtalks, and ſtand more upright than in the 
common ſundew : the leaves themſelves are round- 
iſh, but approaching to oval, and are of a thick, 
fleſhy ſubſtance : they are covered with ſhort and 
ſtiff, yellow hairs, and generally have drops of a 
tranſparent liquor on them in the heat of the day. 

The ſtalk is naked, lender, upright, and four 
inches high. 

The flowers grow at the top in a ſeries of 
eight or ten together; and they open more freely, 
and ſtand longer, than thoſe of common ſundew : 
they are ſmall and white. 
| The ſeed - veſſels are oblong, and the ſeeds nu- 
merous and roundiſh. 

It is common on bogs, with the former, but 
is overlooked. It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Rorella rotundifalia perennis. 


3. Small longiſh-leaved perennial Sundew. 


Rorella puſilla longifolia perennis. 


The common ſundew is ſometimes obſerved to 
have the leaves approaching to an oblong form, 
and has thence been divided, by Caſpar Bauhine 
and others, into two ſpecies, the latter called 
ros ſolis folo oblong , but that is only a variety 
of the common kind : the plant here treated of 
differs much more obviouſly and effentially, ard 
is a truly diſtinct ſpecies. 


leaves belonging to theſe kinds. 


The root is a great tuft of thick, black, and 


1 crooked fibres. 


The 
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together — 
at the baſe, and thence gradually widening to the 
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The leaves riſe in a large tuft twenty or more 
: they are of an oblong figure, ſmalleſt 


extremity, where they are rounded and obruſe ; 
and they are placed on long, ſlender footſtalks. 

They are covered with ſtiff, long, yellow hairs, 
and riſe up more erect than the leaves of any 
other ſpecies. 

The ftalk is ſingle, naked, purpliſh, and not 
above three inches high : it rarely divides, but 
uſually has a long ſeries of flowers ſtanding all 
on one fide : theſe are white and ſmall. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large and oval; and the 
ſceds are ſmall, numerous, rediſh, and nearly 
round. 

It is found on wet parts of heaths, and flowers 
in May. 

Ray calls it Rorella longifolia perennis. 

This author, in compliance with the cuſtom of 
others, has ſet down the variety of the common 

with longiſh leaves; but declares his 
doubts as to its being a diſtin ſpecies : this, on 
the contrary, he marks as a certainly diſtinct 
ſpecies, and different abſolutely from that. 


4. Great long-leaved Sundew. 
Rorella major longifolia. 

This, like the two former, is a perennial 
ſpecies. 

The root is compoſed of innumerable, ſlender, 
crooked fibres, and ſpreads a great way under 
the ſurface. 

The leaves riſe in a cluſter, and are long and 
narrow: they are placed on very long, "ſlender 
footſtalks, and naturally ſtand very upright ; but 
the weight of the leaf, when charged with jts 


is naked, lender, and eight or ten inches high: 
it is of a purpliſh colour, as are alſo the leaves, 
and it rarely divides even at the top. 
The flowers ſtand in a ſhort ſpike at the ſum- 
mit: they are larger than in the preceding ſpecies, 
and are white ; but they rarely open widely. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval and large; and the ſeeds 
are numerous, and very ſmall. 

It is found on wet heaths in our northern 
counties; and flowers in June. 

Ray calls it Royella longifolia maxima. 


All theſe ſpecies have the ſame medicinal qua- 
lities. 

What we know with certainty of them is, that 
in external uſe they are very dangerous ; and, as 
it is ſaid, that taken internally they are very hurt- 
ful to cattle, we are told that, in the form of a 
diſtilled water, they are highly cordial and reſto- 
rative; but at preſent they are diſuſed in regular 
practice; nor is it likely that ever they deſerved 
the character that has Seen given of them in that 
reſpect. | 

The leaves, bruiſed and applied to the ſkin, 
act as an eſcharotick : they are more violent than 
| the leaves of the ſharpeſt crowfoots, and 'bring 
on ſuch inflammations as are not eaſily removed; 
and our people in the country are fo convinced 
of their deſtructive qualities, when eaten by ſheep, 
that it is vulgarly known among them by the 
name of red rot. 

The Italians uſe it to this day, among many 
other ingredients, in their /queurs, or fine cor- 


It is probable that the virtues aſcribed to ic 


moiſture, and the extream weakneſs of the ſtalk, 
occaſions its frequent drooping. 
The ſtalk riſes in the centre of this tuft ; ang 
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v 
Rorella foliis gramineis. 


The root is ſmall, long, and furniſhed with | Placed 


a few fibres. 

The leaves are very numerous, and riſe in thick 
tufts: they grow upright ; they have no foot- 
ſtalks; and, when young, they frequently curl 


ſpirally at the ends : they are very long, and ex- | 


tremely narrow, round on the back, hollow in 
front, and covered with long hairs. 


The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of this tuft, and is | 


lender, and tolerably upright. 


JJV 
S AXIF RAGE. 
SAXIFRAG 4 


PHE flower is compoſed of five petals, which are narrow at the baſe, and broader to the end 
the ſeed-veſſel is of an oval figure, but has a double beak : the cup is ſmall, it is formed of 
ſingle piece, divided into five ſegments, and ir remains with the ſeed-veſſel. 


in theſe are owing to the other ingredients ; and 
that its own pernicious qualities do not riſe in 


L 


© s 


It is not ſo tall as the leaves; and is not naked, 
as in the ſeyemal kinds that are natives of our 
country, but two or three leaves upon it, 
at diſtances alternately, and of the ſame 
ſhape with thoſe from the root. | 

The flowers are ſmall and white; and the ſeed- 
veſſel is large and oval. 

. 

t is found on damp grounds in Portugal, and 
flowers in July. . . 

Plukenet calls it Ros ſolis Iufitanicus foliis aſpho- 


Irs qualities are not certainly known. 
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Liaaæus places this among the decandria digynia ; the threads being ten in each flower, and the 


ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit two. 


This author joins the ſaxifrage and geum under the ſame name but they are diſtinct genera. 

We have obſerved that the cup in the ſexifrage is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five ſeg- 
ments; but that of the geum is formed of five ſeparate leaves: and from this difference of ſtructure, 
reſults an obvious diſtinctiom in the placing and appearance of the ſeed veſſel ; for in the ſaxifrage it 
grows to the entice part of the cup ; whereas in the geum, there being no ſuch entire part of the cup, 


it is ſeparate. 


This is an eſſential and obvious character, and it is the more needful to be preſerved, becauſe both 
the /axifrage and the geum have very numerous ſpecies. The blending theſe together, as Li 
has done, by confounding the two genera, muſt therefore encreaſe the difficulty of the ſrience. 

It is ſingular that Mr. Ray, leſs accurate than Linnæus in his examinations of the more minute 
parts of plants, though more ſo in his choice of claſſical diſtinctions, ſhould have obſerved this, 
while the other either overlooked it, or did not pay it that regard which was due to its utility. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common white Saxifrage. 
Saxifraga alba vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of a great many ſmall, 
oval, or roundiſh tubercles, of a fleſhy ſubſtance 
and rediſh colour; and of a multitude of long 
and lender fibres, iſſuing from their ſurface, and 
from a ſmall head, to which they alſo grow. 

The leaves riſe in little cluſters, and are of a 
very ſingular and pretty form: they ar: rounded, 
but a little part of the circular figure is wanting 
where the ſtalk is inſerted ; and they are of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, a pale green colour, and indent- 
ed at the edges: their footſtalks are long and 
ſlender, and they ſtand tolerably erect. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of this cluſter, and 
is round, fleſhy, upright, and about a foot high. 

The leaves are placed alternately on it; and 
they have long footſtalks, and reſemble thoſe 
from the root. 

The flowers are large, beautiful, and of a ſnow 
white ; and they are ſometimes found naturally 
double: they ſtand on ſhort footſtalks at the tops 
of the ſtalks, and on little ſhoots riſing from the 
boſoms of the upper leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and has a double beak 
at the top : the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 
May. About Wandſor and toward Peckham 
there is a great deal of it; and, when in flower, 


it gives thoſe fields a very beautiful aſpect. 


C. Bauhine calls it Saxifraga rotundifolia alba. 
J. Bauhine, Saxifraga alba radice granuloſa; and 
others, plainly Saxifraga alba. 


This plant is an excellent diuretick. An in- 
fuſion of the whole herb, roots, leaves, and 
ſtalks, works powerfully, yet fafely, by urine, 
and brings away gravel. 


It has been ſuppoſed, by ſome, capable to diſ- 
ſolve the ſtone in the bladder; bur this is an idle 
thought. | 

The dried root poſſeſſes the ſame qualities, but 
in a leſs degree. This is what the druggiſts uſed 
to ſell under the name of ſaxifrage ſeed; the 
granules, ſc parated and dried, which was the 
uſual way, having ſomething of the appearance 
of a ſeed. The plant loſes a great deal of its 
virtue in drying; and it is great pity that it is 
No 19. 
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not to be had during a longer part of the yeat 
freſh; for it is worthy to be much more uſed 
than it 1s. 


2. Rue Whitlow graſs. 
Saxifraga foliis digitatis. 


The root is compoſed of a few ſmall threads. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a little tuft, and are 
thick, fleſhy, and divided in a fingered manner : 
their colour is whitiſh, or not unfrequently 
rediſh ; and they have a few ſcattered hairs upon 
them. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is 
round, thick, fleſhy, of a rediſh colour, and 
abour three inches high. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on it, and reſemble 
thoſe from the root, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are moderately large, and of a 
beautiful ſnow white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and forked at the top: 
the ſeeds are numerous, and very minute. 

It is common on old walls and the tops of 
houſes; and flowers early in ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sedum tridafilytes tecorum. 
Others, Saxifraga annua verna humilior. 

Our common Engliſh name of rue whitlow 
graſs is a very indeterminate one: we ſhould do 


much better to cail it low ſpring ſaxifrage with 
fingered leaves. 


3. Trifid-leaved Saxifrage. 
Saxifraga pumila trifido folio. 

The root is ſmall, oblong, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a thick tuft; and, as they 
are very fine, and thick ſet, they have a moſſy 
appearance; whence ſome have named the plant 
moſſy ſengreen. 

The leaves, when examined ſeparately, are ob- 
long, of a pleaſant green, and divided into three 
parts at the top. 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſmall, upright, and 
three or four inches high. | 


The leaves on them are placed irregularly, and 
are few and ſmall. F 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 


| are of a beautiful ſnow white. 
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The ſeed · veſſel is oblong, and ſplit at the end; 
and the ſeeds are very minute. 

It is a native of the Welch mountains, and 
flowers in May. * 

Ray calls it Saxifraga muſcoſe trifido folio. C. 
Bauhine, Sedum alpinum triſido folio. Others, Se- 
dum ajuge foltis. 


4. Short-leaved blue-flowered Saxifrage. 
Saxifraga cærulea feliis brevibus. 


The root is long, flender, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. 


The leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and are ſup- 


ported on ſhort ſtalks, a great cluſter upon each. 

They are oblong, and ſomewhat broad ; and 
of a pale green, pointed at the ends, and undi- 
vided at the edges. 

The ftalks which bear the flowers are ſmall and 
weak. 

The flowers are large, beautiful, and blue. 

The ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, but terminates in 
a forked end; and is full of very ſmall, brown 
ſeeds. 

It is found on the hills in our northern counties, 
and on the Welch mountains ; and it flowers in 
April. 

Ray calls it Saxifraga alpina ericoides flore cæru- 
leo ; but, though he adopts that name, he de- 
clares it to be ill ſuited ; the leaves being like 
thoſe of mother of thyme, rather than of heath. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sedum alpinum ericoides cæru- 
leum. 


5. Saxifrage with yellow ſpotted flowers. 
Saxifraga floribus luteis guttatis. 

The root is ſmall, and compoſed of lender 
fibres. 

The ftalks that firſt riſe from this trail upon 
the ground, and ſend out roots alſo in many 
, ! | 

From theſe riſe the ſtalks which bear the 
flowers. | 

They are ſmall, upright, round, fleſhy, and 
four or five inches high. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a fleſhy 


DIVISITUDN A 


Great Saxifrage with a bulbiferous ſtalk. 
Saxifraga major caule bulbifero. 


The root is compoſed of a number of tu- 
bercles, and many fibres riſing among them. 

The firſt leaves are of a roundiſh form, but 
deeply cut in ſeveral parts, and more ſlightly in- 
dented. 

They ſtand upon ſhort, rediſh footſtalks, which 
are fleſhy and firm. | 

The ftalk is round, ſingle, undivided, and 
two feet high. 

The leaves are placed alternatcly, and they are 
oblong, broad, thick, fleſhy, and very deeply 
divided. 

In the boſom of each leaf, where it is inſerted 
to the ſtalk, there ſtands a little, fleſhy bulb, or 
tubercle. 


ſubſtance and pale green colour: they are diſpoſed 
irregularly on the ſtalk, and are very numerous. 

The flowers are ſingular, and very beau- 
tiful : they are large, of a bright gold yellow, 
ſpotted with a deeper yellow: in ſome plants 
theſe ſpots are very numerous; in others there 
are fewer; and in ſome there are none : they alſo 
vary in degree of colour, being very pale in ſome, 
and very deep in others. | 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and has two horns: 
the ſeeds are moderately large, and rediſh. 
: It is found in damp places, and about ſprings, 
in the northern mountains of England; and 
flowers in June. | 

Ray calls it Saxifraga alpina anguſtifolia flore 
— C. Bauhine, Sedum alpinum flore 


6. Saxifrage with ſerrated leaves. 
Saxifraga foliis ovatis ſerratis. 


The root is compoſed of a multicude of thick, 
black fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a tuft from this ; and 
are large, of an oval figure, and ſharply ſerrated 
at the edges: they are of a pale green, and fre- 
quently their edges turn in; ſo that they appear 
hollow: they are an inch in length, and two 
thirds of an inch in breadth; they lie ſpread up- 
on the ground, riling from the head of the root 
without any footſtalks. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is 
round, thick, fleſhy, and of a pale green. 

It has no leaves, nor is at all branched; and ics 
height is four, five, or fix inches. 

The flowers ſtand at its top in a thick, ſhort, 
8 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and ſplits at the top 
into two horns; and is full of minute ſeeds. 

It is frequent on the mountains of Wales, and 
flowers in May. 

Ray calls it Saxifraga forks oblongo rotundis den- 
tatis floribus compatiis. Merret, Sedum ſerratum 
rotundifolium. | 


Theſe plants are ſuppoſed to pole the fame 
virtues with the common ſaxifrage ; but few of 
them have been tried. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Theſe in all reſpects reſemble thoſe tubercles 
which grow to the root, and anſwer the fame 
purpoſes ; for they fall to the ground when the 
_ _— and taking root furniſh new planes. 

owers ſtand three or four together 
tops of the ſtalks, and are large and - ing 29 

The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and ſplit at the top 
WWW 

8. 


This is frequent in Germany, and flowers in 
June. It greatly reſembles our common Saxi- 


frage, but is larger, and has the leaves more di- 


vided. The experiment has been tried, and the 
ſeeds of one will not produce the other, which is 
the beſt teſt to prove them diſtin ſpecies. 


The virtues of this are the ſame with thoſe of 


| the common Engliſh kind ; and theſe bulbs from 
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the boſoms of the leaves are collected for uſe in 
Germany. Hence came the miſtake of calling the 
bulbs of the root ſeeds, theſe having been firſt 
called by that name, and from their ſituation 
much more naturally than thoſe at the root. 


„ 


is oval, and terminates in a divided top: 


differ in the ſtructure of the cup. 
DIVISION I. 


1. Hairy Kidneywort. 
Geum hirſutum. 


The root is long, ſlender, and has a few fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft, and ftand pretty 
upright : they have no footſtalks ; and they are 
oblong, moderately broad, ſharp-pointed, dented 
at the edges, of a pale green colour, and hairy. 
The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and it is 
ſmall, naked, lender, and four inches high. | 
The flowers ſtand at the top, on long, ſlender 
footſtalks, and ſpread themſelves into a kind of 
umbel: they are ſmall and white. 

I be ſoed - veſſel is ſmall, and the feeds are nu- 
It is found on the Welch mountains, and in 
ſome of the northern parts of England, and 
flowers in April. 

Ray calls it Geum paluſtre minus foliis oblongts | 
crenatis. 


2. Narrow-leaved yellow Kidney wort. 
Geum anguſtifolium luteo flore. 


The root is a cluſter of flender, but tough fibres. 
The leaves riſe from it in a tuft; and they are 

oblong, narrow, and ſmooth : they are of a fleſhy 

fubſtance, and pale green colour. 

The ſtalk riſes in the center of theſe, and is 

round, ſlender, upright, and of a pale green, of- 

ten rediſn. 

The flowers are very beautiful: they are com- 


e 
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It is not peculiar to this plant to produce 
theſe particular parts: the toothwort, to be de- 
ſcribed hereafter, and ſeveral others, do the 
ſame. 


WY III. 


KIDNEYWORT. 
G E U M. 


1 flower conſiſts of five petals, narrow at the baſe, and broadeſt at the extremity : the ſeed- 
veſſel 


the cup is compoſed of five little leaves, and 


remains with the ſeed veſſel, though ſeparate and detached from it. 
Linnæus places this genus among the decandria digynia, joining it under one common name with 
faxifrage. I have ſhewn, in the character of the preceding genus, how abſolutely and effentially they 
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The ſeed-veſſel is divided into two parts at the 
top, and the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. ; 
it is found on the hills in our northern coun- 
ties, and flowers in Auguſt. | 

Ray calls it Geum angaſtifolium autumnale flore 
luteo guttato. 


3- London Pride: 
Geum foliis ſubrotundis crenatis. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 


The leaves riſe in a tuft, and are of a roundiſh 
figure, dented about the edges, and of a pale 


green. 
The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of a regular and 
beautiful tuft of theſe, and is round, flender, re- 


| diſh, naked, and a foot high. 


The flowers ſtand in great numbers on branches 
ſent out from the upper part of the ſtalk, and 


| they are ſmall, but, when examined nearly, very 


beautiful: they are ſpotted in a moſt elegant 
manner with crimſon. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and terminates in a 
double point, and the ſeeds are minute and nu- 
merous. 

It is wild on the mountains of Ireland ; whence 
it has been brought into our gardens. It flowers 
in July. | 

Ray calls it Geum folio ſubrotundo majori piſtillo 
floris rubro. We, London Pride, or None /o 
pretty. 


poſed of five yellow petals, pointed, and beauti- 
tully dotted with orange-colour. 


DIVISION I. 
1. Long-leaved Kidneywort. 


This is a moſt elegant plant. on” 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | 
a few fibres. 3 
The leaves are numerous, and very beautiful: 
they are long, narrow, and rounded at the ends: 
they are of a pale green, and they have a thin 


b | 
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filvery edge of a cartilaginous ſubſtance all round 
them, which is beautifully ſerrated : they lie ſpread 
in a circular manner on the ground, and the ſtalk 
riſes in the centre. 

This is round, firm, upright, and of a pale 
green. 

There are generally two or three leaves upon 
it of the ſame ſhape with thoſe from the root, 
and they ſtand irregularly, and at great diſtances. 

3 | The 
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„The flowers are large, beautiful, and ſnow 
** white : they grow in a tuft at the top of the 


, The ſced-veſſel is ſmall, and ends in two 
points. 
It is full of ſmall brown ſeeds. 
It is a native of the mountains in Germany, 
and flowers in July. 
Moriſon calls it Sedum ſerratum album briorne 
marginibus argenteis. 
2. Kidneywort, with white dotted flowers. 
Geum floribus albis punatis foliis ſerratis. 


The root is compoſed of a few ſlender, but 
very long and tough fibres, riſing from a ſmall 
head. 

The leaves ſpread themſelves upon the ground 
in little tufts : they are oblong, broad, and very 
deeply ſerrated : they are narrow at the baſe, 
broad toward the other end, and terminate in a 

int. 
KE ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is round, firm, 
upright, and a little hairy, as are alſo the leaves. 

There are no leaves on the ſtalk. | 

The flowers are ſmall, but very beautiful : 


they ſtand in a little tuft at the top of the ſtalk, 
and are of a ſnow white, beautifully ſpotted. 


& © 0 W.--8 
GRASS or PARNASSUS. 
PARNASSIA. 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, which are broad, and regularly ſpread open: the ſeed · veſſel 
'T is of an oval ſhape, but marked with four flight ridges, and is compoſed of four valves : the 
cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five long ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen, 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria tetragynia ; the threads ſuſtaining 
flower being five, and the ſtigmata riſing from the rudiment of the fruit four. 
The uſual name of the genus was gramen Parnaſf ; and this Linnæus has very judiciouſly ſet glides 
reducing it, after C. Bauhine, to one word, Parnaſſia; the word gramen having no alliance' with the 
nature of the plant. Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, Es 
f 


as well as moſt parts of Europe. 


Graſs of Parnaſſus. | 
Parnaſſia. 


The root conſiſts of a ſmall head, and an in- 
numerable quantity of long and ſlender fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, and extremely beau- 
tiful ; each has its long, ſlender footſtalk, and the 
ſhape is heart-faſhioned : they riſe pretty upright 
in a large tuft, and are of a deep green. 

The ſtalks are numerous, lender, round, up- 

right, and a foot high. 

Each has only a ſingle leaf upon it, and ſuſtains 
a ſingle flower. 


The leaf grows about the middle of the ſtalk, 


and ſurrounds it at the baſe : its ſhape is the ſame | 


with that of thoſe from the root, but it has no 


footſtalk. 
The flower is very large and beautiful : it is 
white, and elegantly ſtriated ; and there are a 


multitude of filaments, no leſs than fixty-three in | 


all, befide the proper threads, which are only 


five : theſe are a great addition to the beauty of | 


the flower. 


The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and 


e 
The ſeeds are very ſmall. 3 

It is a native of Switzerlarg, and flowef$ in 
April. : 


Plukener calls it Sanicula myoſotis fleribus .- 
cantibus fere umbellatis. | 


3. Kidneywort, with tufted flowers. 
Geum fleribus faſciculatis. 
The root is compoſed of a humber of black 


fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a tuft, and are oblgng, broad, 
a rediſh 


of a pale green, and ſerrated at the 
The ſtalk is round, upright, and 
colour, and is in a manner naked : there are no 
leaves on its lower part, and only a few rudiments 
of leaves where the branches riſe that bear the 
flowers. 
Theſe are ſmall, white, and cluſtered in little 


tufts at the ends of the ſeveral branches that grow 


from the upper part of the ſtalk. a> 
The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and fplit at ſh, 


into two parts, and the ſeeds are ſmall. 
Ir is a native of North America, and fiery 
in Auguſt. 
Plukenet calls it Sanicula Virginians albs folio 
oblongo nuceronato. 


IV. 


the buttons in the 


CI 
bis £ 
. | 
They riſe from certain glandules in the lower 
part of the flower : there'is one on peral, 
and it is hollow, and heart-faſhioned ; from 
this there riſe thirteen of theſe threads, thiler 
they proceed up the margin, and each having 
its top terminated by a little giobeQ. 
Theſe glands Linnæus calls the ne#aris, and 
makes the eſſential character of the genus: they 
a, indeed, extremely fingular, as well as beau- 
The ſeed-veſſel is oval, and edged in four 
paces: end the lends cor neil an} woah 
t is found on boggy ground in man of 
the kingdom, and flowers in June. * 
C. Bauhine calls ic Parnaſſia flore albo 
Others, Gramen Parnaſſi vulgare, — 
Parnaſi minus. The flower is ſometimes natu- 
rally double. oe 


The virtues of this plant have not been tried; 
but the farmers think it hurts their ſheep. 
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Den narrowelt at the baſe, and broadeſt upwards; and it opens 
regularly, and is hollow: the ſeed-veſſel is of a rounded figure, but has five ridges, and a point 
at the top: it is formed of five valves, and has ten cells: the cup is ſmall; it is compoſed of five 
oblong leaves, and remains when the flower is fallen. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria pentagynia; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
five, and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit alſo five. 

That author includes in this genus the little rupturewort, or all ſeed called radiola. This is confound- 
5 plants alogether diſtinct; for this little herb is quite different in genus, and has its received 
2 8 hn name. 

Linnæus contradifts his own ſyſtem in joining this plant with the num; for he eſtabliſhes the 
claffical character under which that genus is arranged to be the having five threads in the flower, 
and five ſtyles; whereas the threads in this, and the ſtyles alſo, are only four. 

Of this Linazus was not ignorant : he has mentioned that one ſpecies wants a fifth part of the 
number in theſe parts of the flower : indeed, it wants, not only one of each of theſe parts, but one 
of the petals alſo; for it has only four of theſe, as of the others. 

It is, from this, evident that the plant neither is of the ſame genus, which is determined by the 
petals, nor of the ſame claſs, which is fixed by Linnæus from the threads, with flax wherewith he 
confounds it. He ſays, ſome have been deſirous, becauſe of it difference in the number of the 
petals, threads, and ſtyles, to conſtitute a new genus of ir, and ſeparate it from the flax; but he 
adds, this nature abbors. I muſt utterly differ with him in this matter: it is what nature dictates 
and directs, in the plaineſt manner, and under the moſt obvious characters. This determination of that 
author is therefore raſh and cuntradictory to reaſon in itſelf, and it is very unhappy in its con- 
ſequences for his ſyſtem ; for if nature abhors the ſeparating plants that are in obvious characters 
allied to one another, on account of fome difference in the number of the threads, and other minute 
parts of the flower, then nature abhors his whole ſyſtem of botany. We have ſhewn in every 
claſs how he removes and ſeparates plants perfectly allied to one another, becauſe they happen to 
differ in the number of threads in the flower. This is that making a ſeparation from the variation 
of number in like plants of which we have complained fo often; which his method impoſes; and 
which, he ſays here, is abhorrent to nature. 

This is not the only inſtance wherein the preſent genus of plants ſhews us the uncertainty and 
error of Linnzus's method: others, which he has in his laſt work, his Species Plantarum, attributed 
to the preſent claſs, as perfectly differ from its laws. | 

He has there introduced the yellow bellfiower among the ſpecies of flax, though he has eſtabliſhed 
in the generical character, that the flax has five petals in the flower, and in chat plant it conſiſts only 
of one: he calls this doubtful ; but three could be no doubt, from this plain circumſtance. 

The little yellow flax is alſo placed here among the reſt, and properly enough in nature, but un- 
happily by this author, who has attributed five ſtyles to the flax, whereas this has but three. 

I ſhall enter no farther into this diſquiſitioa : I am to write a hiſtory of plants, and not a criticiſm 
upon the works of Linnzus ; though ſo muck as this, though written with pain, cannot be avoided. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Flax. | The ſeed- veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are alſo 
Linum vulgare. large, numerous, and of a gloſſy brown. 
| We ſee it naturally in our paſtures, and about 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung wich « | road · ſides in ſome parts of the kingdom, and 
few fibres. cultivated in fields in many others : whether the 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and of a 


wild plants are properly native of this iſland or 
pale green: it has fearce any branches, and is | rife from ſcattered ſeeds it is not eaſy to ſay. 


three feet high, and very upright. Some have divided the common flax into two 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are nume- | ſpecies on this account, calling the one the ma- 
rous: they are long, narrow, and of a freſh nured flax, and the other the wild flax; but the 
green: they have no footftalks ; they are not at | plant is the ſame, whether it grow naturally, or 
all divided at the edges ; and they are pointed at | be raiſed by art; that which is cultivated will be 
the ends. larger : there is no other difference. 


The flowers are large, and of a beautiful ſky- C. Bauhine and others call ic Linum ſativum. 
blue. 


They grow in conſiderable numbers on the The uſe of the ſtalks of this plant in making 
tops of the ſtalks, and on ſhort branches riſing | linen is ſufficiently known. The thready part is 


tor their ſupport juſt below the top of it. ſeparated from the reſt, beat and combed till it 
Ddd hangs 
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hangs in long fine threads, and then bleached to 
a whiteneſs. 

he virtues in medicine are very conſiderable : 
for this purpoſe the ſeeds alone are uſed. 


They are emollient and diuretick. A tea, 


made by pouring boiling water upon them un- 
bruiſed, is pleaſant, and is of excellent ſervice 
in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. It alſo 
allays heat of urine, and brings away gravel. 

Outwardly it makes an excellent emollient fo- 
mentation; and is an ingredient in many of the 
ointments, and other external remedies, in our 
diſpenſatories. 

The oil, drawn from the bruiſed ſeeds without 
heat, is excellent in diſorders of the lungs, and 
in pleuriſies and peripneumonies. 

Externally it is alſo an anodyne and reſolvent 
in a great degree; indeed, ſuperior to almoſt any 
other oily medicine. 


2. Great-flowered perennial Flax. 
Linum perenne flore majore. 


This is a wild Flax, very different from the 
common manured kind ; being a hardy, peren- 
nial, and deep rooted plant. 

The root is long, thick, woody, and hung 
with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, hard, 
and a foot and half high : they are brown and 
brittle; and are ſeldom at all branched. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a pale green: they are very numerous» 
and are placed irregularly on the ſtalks. 

The flowers grow in a thick tuft at the tops 
of the branches : they are large, and of a beau- 
tiful blue. 

The ſeed - veſſel is very large, and the ſeeds alſo 


lug. 


It is frequent on the borders of fields in many 
parts of England, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Linum ſylveſftre ceruleum perenne 
ereftius flore et capitulo majore. 

The flower is ſometimes white, 


3. Procumbent Flax with ſmall flowers. 
Linum procumbens flore minore. 


The root is long, thick, and brown: it is 
furniſhed with many fibres, and endures from 
year to year. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, ſlender, and 
weak : they lie in part upon the ground, and in 
part riſe up. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a bluiſh 
green ; and they ſtand irregularly, and in great 
numbers, on the ſtalks. 

The flowers ſtand on the tops, and on ſlender 
footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the upper 


leaves: they are ſmaller than thoſe of the common 


flax, but of 'the ſame celeſtial blue. 
The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, hard, brown, and 
ſharp-pointed ; and the ſeeds are brown. 


It is found in barren places in our ſouthern 
counties; and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Linum ſilveſtre perenne procumbens 
flere et capitulo minore. 


4. Narrow-leaved purple Flax. 
Linum anguſt:folium flore purpuraſcente. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, lender, and 
of a pale green : they are very upright, and full 
of leaves, placed with perfect irregularity from 
the bottom to the top. 

Theſe are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed : 
they have no footſtalks, and are of a pale green. 

The flowers are large, and very beautiful: 
they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and their 
colour is a pale purple. 

The ſecd veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
oval, and of a pale brown. 

It is found in many parts of England near the 
ſea-coaſt ; and flowers in June. 

The flowers vary extremely, in their tinge of 
purple: ſometimes they are deeper; ſometimes 
paler; and ſometimes nearly white: the colour is 
ſometimes diffuſed all over them; and in others 
it is only laid on in lines, or fireaks, toward the 
bottom of the petals, which grow fainter, and 
die off as they come nearer the tips. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium 
floribus dilute purpuraſcentibus froe carnets. 


5. Mountain Flax. 

Linum foliis brevibus. 
This is a ſingular plant; very unlike the other 
ſpecies of flax, but properly and truly one of the 


| kind. 


The root is long, flender, white, and hung 
with many fibres. ö 

The ftalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, and ten inches high: they have no 
branches till toward the top, where they divide, 
by twos, into a large, ſpreading head. 

The leaves are ſhort and ſmall : they are of a 
duſky green, and of a firm ſubſtanee. 

The flowers are ſmall and white; and the 
ſeed-veſſels are large, and full of oval feeds. 

It is common on dry paſtures, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linum pratenſe floſculis 
exiguis, Others, Linum catharticum. Our com- 


mon people call it Purging flax, 9 flax, 
and Mill mountain. 


It is a great medicine with the country people 
for many diſorders, the rheumatiſm, dropſies, and 
other complaints ariſing from obſtructions. 
They give it boiled in ale. A ſmall handful, 
boiled in a pint of that liquor, is a doſe for a 
ſtrong man. It always operates violently by 


| ſtoal, and not unfrequently alſo by vomit. 
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DIVISION II. 


1. Great hairy Flax. 
Linum ceruleum hir ſutum. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, divided, and fur. 


niſhed with a few fibres. 

The ftalks are numerous and firm: they are 
three feet high, round, hard, brown, not much 
branched ; yet, not altogether fo ſingle as in the 
common flax. 

The leaves are oblong, conſiderably broad, of 
a colour, and hairy. 
Eo irregularly on the ſtalks, and 
cloath them pretty thick all the way up. 

The flowers grow all the way up the upper 
branches, and the tops of the ſtalks : they are 
very large, and of a beautiful blue. 

The ſeed- veſſel is large and pointed; and the 
ſeeds are oval and of a pale brown. 

It is common in Getmany, and flowers in 
une. 

BT. Buukine calls it Linum fore lvflin 
birſutum ceruleum. 


2. Small yellow Flax. 
Linum par vum flore luteo. 


The root is long, flender, and edged with 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and fix or 
eight inches high : they frequently divide into 
two from the baſe ; but they are rarely branched 
upwards. 

The leaves are ſmall, oblong, narrow, and 
ſharp-pointed : they are placed irregularly on 
the ſtalks, and are perfectly ſmooth, * 
pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, 1 


they grow at the tops of the ſtalks, and on ſlen- 


= 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


der footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves. 


Theſe generally ſplit into two at the extremity. 

The ſced · veſſel is ſmall and pointed. 

The ſeeds are oval and brown. 

This is the ſpecies which has only three ſty les 
in the flower ; whereas Linnæus's ch rafter g ves 
all the faxes five. 

It is a native of the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linum fylv.ftre minus flore 
luteo. 


3. Broad leaved yellow Flax. 
Linum latifolium luteum ad genicula floridum. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, divided into ſeve- 
ral parts, and furniſhed with many long fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, and upright, but 
Jointed, and uſually bowed from joint to joint. 

The leaves are ſhort and broad : they have no 
footſtalks, but arc ſmall at the baſe, broadeſt in 
the middle, and painted at the ends; and they 
are placed irregularly on the ſtalks. 

The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
pale yellow : they grow cloſe to the ſtalks at its 
ſeveral joints, or at the inſertions of the upper 
leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, roundiſh, and point- 
ed; and the feeds are brown. 

It is common in Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Linum luteum ad ſingula 
genicula floridum. 


The virtues of theſe plants are not certainly 
known; but the taſte of their ſeeds ſeems to 
| ſhew they have all the ſame qualities with the 
common flax. 


9 VI. 


C RANES BILL. 
GERANIU M. 


P five petals. The ſeed - veſſel is long and ſlender: it is very ſingular; it is 
properly a cruſt which envelops the ſeveral ſeeds, and which has a top extended along the 


ſtyle. As its form is ſingular, ſo is its manner of opening; for it ſplits in ſeveral parts from the baſe 
to the extremity of the ſtyle. The ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped. The cup is compoſed of five leaves, and 
remains when the flower is fallen. 

Linnæus places this among the monadeiphia decandria; the threads in the flower growing together 
in one body, and being diſtinctly ten in number. 

This is one of thoſe claſſes of that author which we call, with reaſon, perfectly artificial; for this 
coalition of the threads in a flower is not certain enough to become the mark of a claſſical diſtinction, 
nor appears to have been regarded by nature ſo ſtrictly as thoſe parts and circumſtances in all plants 
are, on which a natural method is to be founded. 

Linnæus is obliged to acknowledge this, even in the moſt plain terms, in relation to the pre- 
ſent 

alter b. having ſeparated it from all thoſe other genera to which it is naturally allied, by placing it 
among theſe monadelpbia, becauſe its ſtamina grow into one body, he owns that in ſome of the ſpecies 
the flower is plainly of the diadelphia claſs; that is, the ſtamina unite into t bodies. 

This divides the genus again: the plants whoſe threads unite into one body make the ſixteenth claſg 
in Linnæus's method; and thoſe whoſe threads unite into two bodies make the ſeventeenth : there- 
tore, after the craneſbills being taken out of their natural place, the genus itſelf is to be — 
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and ſome of the ſpecies are to be put into one claſs, and others into another. This, nature abhors, 


indeed. 


Unhappily for this author's ſyſtem, the craneſbills are characteriſed more thoroughly by their 
ſingular fruit than any other genus of plants whatever: they are therefore incapable of being thus 
ſcparated ; nor, though their difference in this ſlight reſpect} ſeemed to render it neceſſary, has the 
author ventured to do it: he leaves it a blemiſh in his ſyſtem. 

Indeed, the determination of reaſon is plainly this, That ſyſtem which ſeparates like genera, and 
places in diſtinct claſſes the plants * of the ſame genus, is falſe. This cenſure falls directly upon 
the method of this celebrated author; and theſe two claſſes, the monade/phia and diadeiphia, are proved 


by this inſtance, as others by thoſe before-named, 


DIVISION IL BE 


1. Herb Robert. 
Geranium pedunculis bifloris calycibus birſutis. 


The root is ſmall, long, divided, and hung 
with many fibres. 

The leaves that riſe immediately from it have 
long, weak, hairy footſtalks of a red colour. 

The leaves themſelves are large, and beauti- 
fully formed : they are firſt divided into three or 
five parts, and theſe are afterwards deeply in 
dented. They are of a tender ſubſtance, of a pale 
_ and lightly ſprinkled over with white 


% A 
jointed: they grow in the centre of this tuft of 
leaves, and are a foot or more in length, but not 
perfectly upright : the leaves from theſe are di- 
vided in the ſame manner with thoſe from the 
root, and are of the ſame pale green. 

The flowers are moderately . 
bright red: they grow on ſlender pedicles, each 
ſpliting toward the end, and ſupporting two of 
them. 

The fruit, or beak, is long, ſlender, and co- 
vered at the baſe where the ſeeds lie by the cup, 
which is hairy. 

The whole plant has a very ſingular, but not 


diſagreeable ſmell. 
Toward the end of ſummer it frequently be- 


comes throughout of a bright red colour, leaves, 
and ſtalks, and even the beaks. 


It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
June. | be 
C. Bauhine calls it Geranium Robertianum; and 
almoſt all the ſucceeding writers copy the ſame 
name. 


This plant is an aſtricgent of a very powerful 
kind; but is not enough known to thoſe who 
might make its virtues a benefit to mankind. | 
The farmers give it their cattle when they make 
bloody urine, or have bloody ſtools; and this 
with certain ſucceſs: it ſhould be brought into 


2. Shining knotty Craneſbill. | 
Geranium lucidum nodoſum foliis diſſectis. 
The root is long, lender, divided, and of a 


red colour. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and they are 
ſupported on ſlender footſtalks: they are divided 
deeply into five parts, and thoſe again cut in at 


the edges: they very much reſemble the leaves of 


the common herb Robert; but they are not hairy, 


to have no real foundation in nature. 


ITISH SPECIES. 


as in that ſpecies, but ſmooth and ſhining, as are 


alſo their ſtalks. 


The main ſtalks riſe among them, and are 
more than a foot in length, but not upright : 


| they are red, of a ſhining ſurface, and have fre- 
quent knots, which are large, and more gloſſy 


than the reſt. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint red ; and 
the ſeed-veſiel, or beak, is long and lender. 

It is frequent about our ſea-coaſts, and in many 
inland places. I have obſerved it among buſhes 
on the right-hand of the road to Chicheſter. It 
flowers in June. 

Ray calls it Geraninm lucidum ſaxatile foliis 
geranii Robertiani. 


It has the ſmell of the former, and probably 
1 


3. Dove's- foot Craneſbill. 
Geranium columbinum vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and furniſhed with fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a large tuft: they have long, 
weak footſtalks, of a pale whitiſh green: the 
leaves are roundiſh and ſmall ; they are divided 
into eight or ten deeper ſegments at the edge, 
and theſe are again notched ; but they are leſs 
cut in than thoſe of many other of the dovefoots : 
e 

of the mallow leaf in miniature. 
The ſtalks are round, weak, and a foot or 
more in height: they are numerous, branched, 
and of a pale green. 


The leaves are placed irregularly on theſe; and 


they reſemble in all reſpe&s thoſe from the root, 
but that they are deeper cut at the edges. 

The flowers grow in confiderable numbers at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches ; and they are 


| of 2 beautiful purple, and moderately 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and flender; it ſtands 
—— the eup at the baſe, and that is little 
and fmooth. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geramum foko male retunde. 


as many of the others; and many a young ſtudenc 
has called the next ſpecies by its name. 
The place where it is to be found neareſt Lon- 


don is by the fide of the road from Gray's-Inn 


| lane half a mile from the ſtreet. 
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4. Great dove's foot Craneſbill with little flowers. 
Geranium columbinum majus flore minore cæruleo. 


This is the plant many have confounded with 
the preceding in its name; and, having been 
taken for the ſame ſpecies, it has been omitted by 
moſt writers. 

The root is long, ſlender, rediſh, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, and have very long 
footſtalks : they are large, of a rounded form 
in the whole, but very deeply divided into feve- 
ral parts; and they are of a pale green colour, 
and covered with a foft ſilvery down. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, and two 
feet high: it is alſo of a greeniſh colour, though 
frequently red at the joints, and is covered with 
the ſame ſilvery down as the leaves. 

The leaves upon this have long, ſlender, and 
weak footſtalks, and are much more deeply di- 
vided than thoſe from the root. 

The flowers ſtand in conſiderable numbers to- 
wards the tops of the ſtalks : they are very ſmall, 
though the plant is ſo large, and their colour is 
a faint blue. 

The ſeed veſſel, or beak, is long and lender. 

It is common by way- ſides, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Geranium columbinum majus flore 
minore cæruleo. 

The flower in this ſpecies is ſometimes white. 

Ray found it in this condition near the lead 
mills on Hackney river, and it is frequent in the 
ſame place at this time in the ſame variation, 


5. Dwarf Dove's-foot. 
Geranium columbinum bumile flore minimo cæruleo. 


The root is oblong, ſlender, and divided, and 
has ſeveral fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on long foot- 
ſtalks, five or fix together, from the root; and 
they are broad and ſhort, deeply divided into 
about ſeven parts, and thoſe notched again at 
the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, and not 
more than three inches high, ſeveral uſually riſe 
together; and they are of a pale colour, and 
ſeldom much branched. 

The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but they are more deeply divided, and have 
ſhorter footſtalks. 

The flowers are numerous, and very ſmall : 
the petals are divided at the tips, and they are of 
a faint bluiſh hue. 

The beak is ſhort, ſharp, and ſmall; and is 
encloſed at the bottom in a cup, which is large 
conſidering the ſmallneſs of the plant. 

It is common on ditch ſides, and flowers in 
ſpring. The ſhape of the flower and beak ſhew 


it plainly to be a diſtin ſpecies; not, as might 


appear otherwiſe, a ſtarved plant of ſome of the 
other kinds. | 

Ray calls it Geranium columbinum humile flore 
cerules minimo. 


6. Dove's-foot Craneſbill with deep cut leaves. 
Geranium columbinum foliis proſunde ſectis. 
The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 


parts, and hung with numerous fibres. 
Ns 20. 


| 


| flowers in July. 


The leaves that riſe from it are ſupported on 
tall footſtalks; and they are large, of a figu 
approaching in the whole to round, but divid 
by deep and frequent ſegments into very ſmall 
and narrow . 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, and a foot 
and half high: it is of a pale whitiſh colour, and 
very much branched. 

The leaves on the ſtalk reſemble thoſe from 
the root, but are of a paler green, and more 
deeply divided. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a bright red: 


they ſtand in great numbers toward the tops of 
the branches. 


The beaks are large and long. 


It is common about the hedges of paſtures, 
and flowers in June. ihe 


C. Bauhine calls it Geranium columbinum tenuius 
laciniatum. J. Bauhine, Gruinale folio tenuiter 
diviſo. 

The flowers in this are alſo ſometimes white. 


7. Dove's- foot Craneſbill with flowers on long 
footſtalks. 


Geranium columbinum diſſefis foliis pediculis forum 
— 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a 
few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and are placed 
on long footſtalks: they are of a form approach- 
ing to round, deeply divided into ſegments, and 
of a dark duſky green. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, branched, 
and ſmooth : it is of a pale colour, and jointed 
at diſtances. 

The leaves on it are like thoſe from the root, 


but ſmaller ; and they are alſo perfectly ſmooth, 
and deeply divided. : 

The flowers are ſupported on very long and 
ſlender footſtalks ; and they are of a bright red: 
they are moderately large, and the petals are 
ſlightly divided. 

The beaks are large. 

It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 
July. 

Ray calls it Geranium columbinum diſſectis foliis 
pediculis florum longiſſimis. 


8. The greateſt dove's-foot Craneſbill. 

The root is long and large, of a red colour 
and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in conſiderable number, and 
are ſupported on very long footſtalks: they are 
of a rounded figure, large, and deeply divided 
into numerous, narrow, and pointed ſegments, 

The ftalk is round, thick, upright, and three 
feet high. 

The leaves on it are like thoſe from the 
root, but more deeply divided ; and the whole 
plant is covered with a filvery down. 

The flowers are large and red, and they ſtand 
on footſtalks, longer than thoſe of the other 
kinds, but not at all comparable to thoſe of the 
laſt ſpecies. 

The beaks are large, long, and ſharp. 

It is frequent in our midland counties, 
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Some have ſuppoſed it only a variety of the 
other dove's-foot with deep cut leaves 3 but, on 
comparing them, they are abſolutely diſtinct. 

Ray calls it Geranium columbinum maximum 
diſſectis folits. 


9. Bloody Craneſbill. 


The root is long, thick, and divided into ſe- 
veral parts. 

The leaves that riſe from it are numerous, 
ſmall, and deeply divided : they have moderately 
long footſtalks, and they are of a duſky green. 
Their ſegments are ſingle and ſharp-pointed. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
rediſh : they are a foot long, but not very erect; 
and are greatly branched. 

The leaves on theſe are like thoſe from the 
root; and they have, in the ſame manner, mo- 
derately long footſtalks. 

The flowers do not grow from the tops of the 
ſtalks, but riſe from the boſoms of the leaves : 


they have very long, lender footſtalks, and only | 
one flower is ſupported on each : this is very | 


large, and of a deep blood red. « 

The beak is ſmall, and is ſurrounded at its 
baſe by a large cup. 

It is found among buſhes in the ſouthern 
counties of England, but is not common. 

It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium ſanguinarium. O- 
thers, Geranium ſang uineum, and Hematodes. 


10. Pale hairy-leaved bloody Cranefbill. 
Geranium h.ematodes foliis pallideoribus hir ſutis. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The leaves that riſe firſt from this are very 
numerous, and ſupported; on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks: their figure approaches to round, but 
they are deeply divided into narrow ſegments ; 
and they are hairy, and of a pale green. 

The ftalk is ſlender, hairy, whitiſh, and but 
indifferently able to ſupport itſelf. | 

The leaves on it are, like thoſe from the root, 
pale coloured, hairy, and very deeply divided ; 
and they have ſhort ſootſtalks. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale red; and 
they ſtand on ſeparate long and ſlender footſtalks 
riſing from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The beaks are long and large. 

It is found in Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other 
places, but is not common. 

It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Germanium hematodes foliis majori- 
bus pallidioribus & allius inciſis. 


11. Small bloody Craneſbill. 
Geranium bæmatodes pumilum. 
The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 


numerous fibres. 

The leaves that firſt riſe from it are nume- 
rous, ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, but deeply di- 
vided into narrow ſegments, and placed on long 
footſtalks: they are of a duſky green colour, and 
not in the leaſt hairy. | 


ſame deep green 


The flowers are very large, and very beautiful : 
they ſtand ſingly on long footſtalks riſing from 
the boſoms of the leaves; and they are of a pale 
whitiſh colour, variegated with veins of red. 

The beaks are ſmall. 

It is found in Lancaſhire and the ini 

* 7 adjoining 

Ray calls it Geranum bæratodes Lancaſtrenſe flore 
eleganter variegato. 

It has been ſuſſected as only a variety of 
one of the firſt kind; and the ſeeds have been 
ſown in gardens to try. In this caſe it becomes 
larger, but the leaves continue ſmaller, than thoſe 


This is a very large and ſpecious plant. 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
abundance of fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in al tuft : 
ſupported on long, lender foorſtalks, 22 
large and ſpreading: they are divided very 
deeply into numerous ſegments, which are again 
notched at their edges ; and they are of a pale 
green, and hairy. 

The ſtalk is thick, firm, upright, two feet 
high, and very much branched. 

The leaves on it are numerous and large, and 
from the root. — 

The flowers are numerous, very large, and of 


a fine blue: they ſtand at the tops of the branches 
on ſhort footſtalks. 


It flowers in July. 
J. Bauhine calls it Geranium batrachoides. O- 


13. Red-flowered crowfoot Craneſbill. 
Geranium batrachoides flore minore rubente. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed. with 
a multitude of long and crooked fibres. 

From this riſe firſt four or five leaves, rarely 
more : they are -large, broad, and of a deep 
green colour, and ſhining ſurface : they are ſup- 
ported on long footſtalks, and are cut into ſeve- 
thoſe of the former ſpecies. | 

The ſtalk is round, upright, but flender, 
ſomewhat branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves that ſtand on it reſemble thoſe 
from the root, but they are ſmaller, and more 
deeply divided. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks 


| and branches on ſhort footſtalks, and are conſi- 
5 - derably 
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bres. 

The firſt leaves in ſhape ſomewhat reſemble 
thoſe of the common dove . foot craneſbill, but they 
are of a deep green colour, and ſhining furface : 
they are more groſsly indented, and they ſtand 
on long, thick, red footſtalks. | 

* 

| 5 y jointed : 
hey als are w and ſhining ; their joints are 
large and knotty ; and their branches ſpread with 
great irregularity : they are a foot and half long, 
but they do not ſtand very erect. 

The leaves on the ſtalks are leſs indented than 
thoſe at the root, and are of the ſame gloſſy ſur- 
face and dark colour. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint red: 

The beaks alſo are ſmall. | 

It is frequent in our northern counties and 


elſewhere. There is a great deal of it among the | 


mond. 

It flowers in June. | | 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium lucidum ſaxatile. 
Others, Geranium ſaxatile. 


15. Knotty Craneſbill with trifid leaves. 
Geranium nodoſum folits trifidis. 
The root is long, irregular, and creeping. 


The firſt leaves are few; and are ſupported on 
long, flender, rediſh footſtalks : they are ſmall, 


and of a deep green colour and ſhining ſurface: 
they are each divided into three principal 


and ſwelling knots at the joints. 


The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks at the 
tops of the branches, commonly two} on each 
footſtalk: they are moderately large, and of a 


bright red. 
The beaks are long and ſlender. 


It is found in ſome of our northern counties; 


Others, 
The whole plant frequently becomes in autumn 


and flowers in June. , 
C. Bauhine calls it Geranium nodoſum. 
Geranium nodoſum plateau. 


blood red. 


parts, 
and two ſmaller at the baſe; ſo that theſe are 


properly quinquifid, though thoſe on the ſtalks 
are, as the name expreſſes, only trifid : thoſe ſeg- 
ments of the leaves are long, narrow, and ſharp- 
pointed; and they are ſharply ſerrated at the 


The ſtalk is round, upright, and of a blood 
red colour uſually; it is divided into many 
branches in the upper part, and has large, thick, 


16. Black-flowered Cranefſbill. 
Geranium flore pullo. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 


The leaves that riſe from it are large, broad 


and angulated: they are placed on long foot- 
ſtalks, and they are divided by deep ſegments 
into five or ſix principal parts, which are pointed 
at the ends, and notched at their edges : they are 
of a duſky green colour ; and often are ſpotted. 


The ſtalk is round, firm, very upright, and 


two feet high : it is of a pale brown colour, and 
very little branched. 


The leaves ftand irregularly on it, and at diſ- 


tances: thoſe toward the bottom reſemble the 
firſt leaves from the root; but ſuch as grow near 
the top are divided only into three parts, which 
are long, narrow, and notched. 


The flowers are large and black: they ſtand 


on ſlender footſtalks on the tops of the branches; 
and theſe uſually ſplit, and ſuſtain each two 
flowers. 


The beaks are moderately long, 

It has been found wild in ſome few parts of 
England, and of late in Ireland. 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium montanum fuſcum, 
Others, Geranium pullo flore. 


It flowers in 


17. Sea Craneſbill with undivided leaves. 
Geranium maritimum foliis integris. 
The root is long, lender, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, thick, jointed, and 


| of a pale green: they are five or fix inches long, 
and ſpread every way upon the ground, none of 


them riſing upright, unleſs by accident: they are 


| thick ſet with leaves, and divided into numerous 


branches. 

The leaves are undivided : they are oblong and 
broad, obtuſe at the ends, and lightly crenated 
round the edges : they are of a pale green, and 
they have a great deal of reſemblance to the 
leaves of betony, only they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, principally to- 
ward the ends. of the branches : they are ſmall 
and whitiſh, with a bluſh of rad. 

The beaks are ſhort and ſmall. 


It is frequent on barren, ſandy grounds about 
the ſea-coaft ; and flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Geranium puſillum ſupinum mari- 
timum althee, vel potius Betonice folio. Merret, 


18. Pinnated-leaved Craneſbill without ſcent. 
Ger ” foliis' . 1 2 J . 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 
The leaves that firſt riſe from it are large and 
pinnated; and they are beautifully diſpoſed, mak - 
ing a round tuft upon the ground : they are long, 


narrow, and of a pale, pleaſant green: each is 


compoſed of fix or more pairs of pinnz, or 


| ſmaller leaves, ſet on a middle rib, with an odd 
one at the end. 
8 
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root, but they 


„and their pinng, as 
thoſe of the 


wy = * 


The flowers on the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches on flender, long footſtalks, each fup- 


porting three or more: they are moderately large, 
and of a beauriful red. 


The beaks are large, and ſharp. 
It is common on ditch-banks, and flowers all 


ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium cicute folio minus 
et ſupinum. Others, very idly, Geranium moſcha- 
tum inodorum; becauſe it reſembles the muſt 
craneſbill, next to be deſcribed, in figure, but 


has not its ſmell. Our people call it Unſevoury 
craneſbill. 


19. Muſk Craneſbill. 
Geranium foliis pinnatis moſchatum. 


The root is long, white, thick, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The leaves that firſt riſe from it are long, and 
beautifully pinnated: they lie ſpread upon the 
ground in a circular manner, and are of a pleaſant 
green: each is compoſed of many pairs of pinnæ 
placed on a middle rib, and an odd one at the 
end; and theſe are not fo deeply cut in at the 
edges as in the preceding ſpecies ; often only 
notched lightly. 

The ſtalks are numerous, thick, round, and 


hairy; they riſe in the centre of the tuft of leaves, | 


and ſpread every way ; and they are very much 
branched. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root, and are cut, in the ſame manner, ſlightly 
at the edges, and of a pale green: the whole 
plant has a very ſweet ſcent, reſembling that of 
muſk. 

The flowers are ſmall and red: they ſtand 
ſeveral together in a kind of lictle umbells. 

The ſtalks are long and ſlender. 

It is wild in our fouthern counties, and has 
been thence for its ſcent brought into gardens, 
It flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine cal,, it Geranium cicute folio moſ- 
sbatum. Others, Gerazizm moſchatum. | 


20, Great pinnated-leaved Craneſbill. 
Geranium foliis pinnatis maximum. 


The root is long and thick, and is furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 


recommended as excellent 


plaints; and the dove's-fact ang is, in tl 8. 
ſame manner, recommended 


begeben be ground, and are of ado as 


of a great many * 
2 are broad, ſhort, and inden more 


wt 1 than in either of the 
Are numerous, round 
fle ſhy: th 


ey are two feet long, not ma 
— mein 


* ebe. 


The flowers are ſinall and white; never 
the leaſt tinge of red: they 3 
the ſtalks and branches on . 
or three on each, rarely more. 

The beak is large and ſharp. 


. 
of London. 


Tabernamontanus calls it I 
album. Others, Cœranium jinodorum album. 


21. Pinnated Craneſbill with ſpotred flders. 
Ger . foliis * 1 fl 5 "4 
The root is long, thick, and divided into 


parts. 

The leaves . . 
beautiful: they are long an narrow, 22 
compoſed of ſeveral pairs of pinnæ, with an gdd 
one at the end: theſe are ſhort, broad, and 
lightly ſerrated ; and the whole leaf ha nnch 
the aſpect of burnet leaf, whence e 
named the plant. 


The ſtalks are round, whitiſh, e 


2 thoſe 
from the root in all reſpects, 3 
ſmaller 


are ſhorter than the others, and each has i 

ſpor. 

The beak is ſmall and flender. | 

It is fend in Tena and be u ob- 

ſerved nearer London, particularly about Hackaky. 
Dillenius calls it Geranium pimpinella folio. 


All the ſpecies of crane/bill are reſtringent and 


vulnerary. againſt "> 
and in ———— oh 


A ſtrong decoction of the herb, Robert 
in nephridgk” 


The firit leaves are very long, and large: they 


DIVISION II. 


1. Craneſbill with divided and ſubdivided leaves. 
Geranium tnberoſum floribus umbellatis. 


The root is large, thick, tuberous, and irre- 
cularly formed. 


The firſt leaves are numerous and very . 


tiful: they are large, broad, WP 
and ſubdivided : each is formed of two or | 


again deeply divided in the ſame manher, be | 
* * go down to the middle 


they have not been ſo much uſed in the 
acne 


vo 
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Some have called this ſpecies Geranium Naber 
anum; but that breeds confuſion, another ſpecies 
having been long univerſally known by that 
name. | 
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rib; ſo that they are only the inciſions of an en- 
ire leaf. 

"hs ſtalks are round, upright, firm, and 
jointed. CP 

Their joints are diſtinguiſhed by a lictle hollow 
membrane; and from theſe riſe the leaves. 
They reſemble in all reſpects thoſe from the 
root, except that they are ſmaller. 

The flowers are large and beautiful ; and they 
are diſpoſed in a kind of umbell: they ſtand 
- at the extremities of the branches : each has its 
long, lender footſtalk, and theſe all grow from 
one point at the top of the main ſtalk, where 
there is a ſmall general cup. 

The beaks are very long, large, and ſharp. 
It is a native of the Eaſt Indies and flowers 
in Auguſt. | 

Y Tho na toward evening have an extremely 
fragrant ſmell, but in the day-time it is not per- 
ived. 

"da calls it Geranium noctu olens tbi- 
opicum radice tuberoſa foliis myrrhidis latioribus. 


acts: A >») EL So Yu re. ww . ct - 


2. Silvery alpine Craneſbill. 

Geranium argenteum alpinum. 

The root is long, thick, brown and irregular. 
The leaves are numerous, ſmall, and ſup- 
ported on long footſtalks : they are divided deep- 
ly into five or more ſegments, and each of theſe 
is notched on the two ſides near the top; ſo that 
the extremity has a trifid appearance. 

The ſtalks are ſlender and weak: they riſe in 
conſiderable number among the leaves, and are 
of à pale whitiſh colour: they divide toward 
the top into two parts, and ſupports on each of 
the diviſions a ſingle flower. 

The whole ſtalk is rarely above four inches in 
height; ſo that the flowers do not riſe above the 
leaves. 

They are large, and of a beautiful ſtrong red, 
ſtriated with purple. 

The beaks are ſhort and thick. 

It is not uncommon on the Alps, and flowers 
in July, 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium argenteum Alpi- 
num. Others, Geranum Alpinum longius radica- - 
tum; and Geranium argenteum montis baldi. 


3. Candy Craneſbill. 
Geranium creticum acu longiſſima. 


The root is long, fender, and white. 

The firſt leaves are large, and are ſupported 
on long footſtalks : they are each compoſed of 
two or three pairs of pinnæ, or ſmaller leaves, 
with an odd one at the end: this is much larger 
than the others, and they are all notched at the 
edges : their colour is a faint green. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, branched, 
of a pale green colour, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves that ſtand on it perfectly reſemble 
thoſe at the root, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in tufts three, four, or five together ; 
and they are large, and of a bright red. 

N* 20. 


The beaks are extremely large, aud long, 
ſharp-pointed, and of a greeniſh yellow. 

Ir is frequent in the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium acu longiſima. 


4. Broad-leaved hairy Craneſbill, 
Geranium latifolium bir ſutum. 


The root is long, lender, divided, and white. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and are 
unlike thoſe of moſt of this genus: they are 
large and broad, approaching to an oval figure, 
lightly ſerrated, and notched irregularly about 
the edges: they are of a pale green covered with 
a ſlight filvery down, and ſtand on long, lender, 
hairy footſtalks. | 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is round, 
thick, upright, of a pale green, hairy, and a 
foot and half high. 

The leaves on it perfectly reſemble thoſe from 
the root : they are ſmall, and ſoft to the touch, 

The flowers grow in tuſts {ix or eight together 
at the top of the ſtalk, and at the extremities of 
the branches : they are ſmall, and of a pale red, 

The beaks are ſmall, and very ſlender, 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium folio althes. O- 
thers, Geranium malacoides, and Geranium malva· 
ceum. 

Linnæus ſuppoſes our little ſea craneſbill, before 
deſcribed, to be the ſame ſpecies with this; but 
it differs in the form and diſpoſition of the 
flowers, and in the ſtructure of the beaks. 

This author has alſo a much more extraor - 
dinary conjecture on the preſent head ; he ima» 
gines that this plant, the candy craneſbill, and the 
muſt craneſbill, and common pinnated craneſpil! with- 


aut ſcent are all the ſame ſpecies originally. 


This is bringing in confuſion, and without any 
foundation in nature or reaſon. If theſe five 
plants be not diſtin& ſpecies the ſtudent will 
never know what to call by that name : he needs 
only be referred to the ſeveral figures here, or 
to the plants as they grow, to ſee that they differ 
as palpably, and as eſſentially, as the ſpecies of 
any other genus. If theſe were all originally 
one, nature has given us no means of knowing 
which are truly diſtin& : but theſe are inngva» 
tions that will ſoon be lighted. 

5. Stinking Craneſbili. 
Geranium fætidum. 


The root-is tuberous and oblong ; of a rediſh 
colour, and very ftinking ſmell. 
The leaves are ſmall, but beautifully divided, 


or, more properly ſpeaking, compoſed of many 


others: each general leaf is ſupported on a ſhort 
lender footſtalk, and is formed of four or five 
pairs of pinnæ ſet on a middle rib, with an odd 
one at the end; and each of theſe pinnæ is again 
compoſed of five or fix pairs of minute, oval 
leaves ſet on a middle rib, with an odd one at its 
end. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and weak: 
ſometimes they are altogether naked, but ſome- 
times they have a couple of little leaves toward 
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rib; ſo that they are only the inciſions of an en- 
. leaf. 

"The ſtalks are round, upright, firm, and 
jointed. EP 

Their joints are diſtinguiſhed by a lictle hollow 
membrane; and from theſe riſe the leaves. 

They reſemble in all reſpects thoſe from the 
root, except that they are ſmaller. 

The flowers are large and beautiful ; and they 
are diſpoſed in a kind of umbell: they ſtand 
eight or ten together at the top of the ſtalk, and 
at the extremities of the branches : each has its 
long, flender footſtalk, and theſe all grow from 
one point at the top of the main ſtalk, where 
there is a ſmall general cup. 

The beaks are very long, large, and ſharp. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies and flowers 
in Auguſt. ; 

The flowers toward evening have an extremely 
fragrant ſmell, but in the day-time it is not per- 
ceived. 

Breynius calls it Geranium noctu olens /Etbi- 
opicum radice tuberoſa foliis myrrhidis latioribus. 
Others, Geranium triſte. 

2. Silvery alpine Craneſbill. 
Geranium argenteum alpinum. 

The root is long, thick, brown and irregular. 

The leaves are numerous, ſmall, and ſup- 
ported on long footſtalks : they are divided deep- 
ly into five or more ſegments, and each of theſe 
is notched on the two ſides near the top; ſo that 
the extremity has a trifid 

The ſtalks are ſlender and weak : they riſe in 
conſiderable number among the leaves, and are 
of a pale whitiſh colour: they divide toward 
the top into two parts, and ſupports on each of 
the diviſions a ſingle flower. 

The whole ſtalk is rarely above four inches in 
height; ſo that the flowers do not riſe above the 
leaves. 

They are large, and of a beautiful ſtrong red, 
ſtriated with purple. 

The beaks are ſhort and thick. 

It is not uncommon on the Alps, and flowers 
in July, 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium argenteum Alpi- 
num. Others, Geranium Alpinum longius radica- - 
tum; and Geranium argenteum montis baldi. 


3. Candy Craneſbill. 
Geranium creticum acu longiſſima. 


The root is long, lender, and white. 

The firſt leaves are large, and are ſupported 
on long footſtalks : they are each compoſed of 
two or three pairs of pinnz, or ſmaller leaves, 
with an odd one at the end: this is much larger 
than the others, and they are all notched at the 
edges : their colour is a faint green. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, branched, 
of a pale green colour, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves that ſtand on it perfectly reſemble 
thoſe at the root, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in tufts three, four, or five together; 
and they are large, and of a bright red. 
Ne 20. 


The beaks are extremely large, aud long, 
ſharp-pointed, and of a greeniſh yellow. 

Ir is frequent in the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium acu longiſima. 


4. Broad-leaved hairy Craneſbill, 
Geranium latifolium hir ſutum, 


The root is long, ſlender, divided, and white. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and are 
unlike thoſe of moſt of this genus: they are 
large and broad, approaching to an oval figure, 
ſlightly ſerrated, and notched irregularly about 
the edges: they are of a pale green covered with 
a ſlight ſilvery down, and ſtand on long, flender, 
hairy footſtalks. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is round, 
thick, upright, of a pale green, hairy, and a 
foot and half high. 

The leaves on it perfectly reſemble thuſe from 
the root : they are ſmall, and ſoft to the touch, 

The flowers grow in cults (ix or eight together 
at the top of the ſtalk, and at the extremities of 
the branches : they are ſmall, and of a pale red, 

The beaks are ſmall, and very lender. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium folio althes. O- 
thers, Geranium malacoides, and Geranium malva· 
ceum. 


Linnæus ſuppoſes our little ſea craneſbill, before 
deſcribed, to be the ſame ſpecies with this; but 
it differs in the form and diſpoſition of the 
flowers, and in the ſtructure of the beaks. 

This author has alſo a much more extraor - 
dinary conjecture on the preſent head; he ima» 
gines that this plant, the candy craneſbill, and the 
muſk craneſbill, and common pinnated craneſbill with- 
out ſcent are all the ſame ſpecies originally. 

This is bringing in confuſion, and without any 
foundation in nature or reaſon. If theſe five 
plants be not diſtin ſpecies the ſtudent will 
never know what to call by that name : he needs 
only be referred to the ſeveral figures here, op 
to the plants as they grow, to ſee that they differ 
as palpably, and as eſſentially, as the ſpecies of 
any other genus. If theſe were all originally 
one, nature has given us no means of knowi 
which are truly diſtin& : but theſe are inngva- 
tions that will ſoon be lighted. 


5. Stinking Craneſbili. 
Geranium fetidum. 


The root is tuberous and oblong ; of a rediſh 
colour, and very ftinking ſmell. 

The leaves are ſmall, but beautifully divided, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, compoſed of many 
others: each general leaf is ſupported on a ſhort 
lender footſtalk, and is formed of four or five 
pairs of pinnz ſet on a middle rib, with an odd 
one at the end; and each of theſe pinnæ is again 
compoſed of five or ſix pairs of minute, oval 
leaves ſet on a middle rib, with an odd one at its 
end. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and weak: 
ſometimes they are altogether naked, but fome- 
times they have a couple of little leaves roward 
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The flowers are moderately large, and of a near its bottom: it is of a pale colour, and ſo 


bright red: they ſtand on ſlender foorftalks, one, 
two, or more together. 

The beaks are large. 

The whole plant in its wild ſtate has a diſa- 
greeable ſmell, though not ſo ſtrong as the root. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope, and flowers in June. 

The generality of authors call it Geranium 
fatidum. 


6. Tuberous-rooted Craneſbill. 
Geranium fuliis multifidis radice tuberoſa. 


The root is large and knobby ; of a duſky 
colour, and inſipid to the taſte. 

The leaves are numerous, and beautiful'y di- 
vided : they ſtand on long, flender, hairy foot- 
ſtalks; and they are themſclves a little hairy, 
and of a pale green : their figure approaches to 
round, but they are cut into nine or more ſeg- 
ments down to the middle rib; and theſe are 
again deeply notched, and divided. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, but weak, and a 
foot high : it is not much branched. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root, 
but that they are ſmaller. 

The flowers are large, and of a bright red : 
they ſtand on ſlender pedicles riſing from the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, two on each. 

The beaks are long, and moderately thick. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Auguft. 

C. Bauhine calls it Geranium tuberoſum maj us. 
Others, Geranium tuberoſum vel bulboſum; and 
the gardeners, Bulbous craneſbill. 


7. Purple African Geranium. 
Geraniam Africanum flore pur pureo. 


The root is long, thick, and tuberous. 

The firſt leaves are large, numerous, and ſup- 
ported on long, hairy footſtalks : they are very 
broad, ſinuated at the edges, and of a pale green, 
ſlightly hairy, and ſoft to the touch. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, erect, and irregu- 
larly branched. 

The leaves on it are of the ſame form with 


thoſe from the root; and they grow principally 


— 


are the leaves. 3 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in large tufts; and they are very beautiful: they 
are large, and of an elegant red tending to purple, 
and have yellowiſh edges. ; 

The beaks are large. 

Before ſun-riſe, and after it is ſet, the whole 
plant has a very fragrant ſmell; but it is not 
much perceived in the middle of the day. 

It is a native of Africa,. and flowers in July. 

Commelin calls it Geranium Africanum not7u 
oleus tuberoſum vitis foliis birſutus. 

There are many varieties of this preſerved in 
our gardens. 

8. Naked-ſtalked African Geranium. 
Geranium Africanum caule nudo. 

The root is compoſed of numerous fibres riſing 
from a ſmall head. 

The leaves riſe in great numbers, and have 
long footſtalks ; but theſe are ſo weak that the 
leaves are ſeldom ſupported tolerably erect: they 
are not unlike laurel leaves in ſhape, long, broad, 
and not at all dented at the edges: they uſually 
have a couple of ſmall leaves placed on the foot- 
ſtalk, in the manner of ears, a little below their baſe. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, lender, and 
a foot high: they are uſually naked, but ſome- 
times have, toward the ground, a leaf or two, 
like thoſe which grow on the footſtalks of the 
others. | 

At the top of each ſtalk ſtands a large tuft of 
flowers, twenty or more: each flower has its ſe- 
parate footſtalk ; and they all riſe from one point 
at the top of the ſtalk, where there is ſpread 
under them a kind of general cup, formed of 
five little, oblong leaves. 

The flowers themſelves are large, and of a 
beautiful red, tending to purple ; and the beaks 
are ſmall. 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. 

Commelin calls it Geranium Africanum feliis 
plerumque auritis flore rubro purpuraſcente. 


We know little of the virtues of theſe plants ; 
but they ſeem in general of the ſame nature 


| with thoſe of our own growth. 


The END of te TENTH CLASS. 
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Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of FIVE vtTALs irregularly diſpoſed ; which 
a SINGLE CAPSULE ſucceeding each flower, and have the leaves 


— irregularly on the falls. 


E plants with five petals in the flower, and a ſingle capſule, are very numerous; and, 
therefore, the obſerving ſuch ſubordinate characters as nature has placed between them is 
the more neceſſary : had there been fewer of them, the whole might have been diſpoſed in 

one claſs ; and theſe general diſtinctions, from the ſtructure of the flower, and diſpoſition of the 
leaves on the ſtalks, would only have ſubdivided them: but nothing perplexes the ſtudent ſo much 
as too great a multiplicity of objects under the ſame head. It is for this reaſon I have again ſepa- 
rated many of thoſe genera which Linnæus had joined together; and, for the ſame cauſe, this 
aſſortment of plants is diſpoſed under three claſſes : nature has furniſhed ſufficient grounds for the 
diſtinction, and they are ſufficiently obvious; the ſcience therefore will be rendered more familiar, 
by following this method in her ſteps. 

Linnæus, in this, as in other caſes often before mentioned, ſeparates the plants belonging to one 
into ſeveral of his moſt remote claſſes : I ſhall be content to name this where needful in the accounts 
of the ſeveral genera, not to fill too many pages with a criticiſm, which, however needful to the 
ſervice of the ſcience, I never make without concern. 
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Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this kingdom. 
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HE flower is compoſed of five petals of unequal ſize ; one is placed ſingly, and the other 

four in two pairs: the ſingle petal is broad, ſhort, obtuſe, and nipp'd at the top; and it runs 

out into a ſpur behind. The two ſide-petals are oblong and obtuſe, and the two others larger and 

broader: this is the ſtructure of the flower. The ſeed · veſſel is of an oval form, with three flight 

ridges : it is compoſed of three valves, and contains only one cell: the cup is ſmall, compoſed of 

five leaves irregularly diſpoſed, and remains when the flower is fallen. 

Linnzus places this among the ſyngenefia, polygamia monogamia; an idle, intricate, and unnatural 

claſs; ſeparating it from the other genera to which it is properly allied. Ss 2 
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DIVISION L 


t. Common Violet. | 


Viola purpurea vulgaris. 


The root is long, ſlender, crooked, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. 

The leaves are large, and they riſe many to- 
gether from the head of the root, and with them 
riſe ſeveral ſlender ſtalks, that, lying upon the 
ground, take root, and ſpread the plant abun- 
dantly. ' 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and roundiſh, 
but heart-faſhioned at the baſe: they are of a 
deep green, ſlightly crenated at the edges, and 
ſupported on long, ſlender footſtalks. 

Among theſe riſe numerous, ſlender, weak, 
and naked ſtalks; on each of which ſtands a 
ſingle flower. 

This is large, of a deep, beautiful blue, and 
of an extremely ſweet ſmell. 

The ſeed veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and oval. 

It is common under hedges, and flowers early 
in ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Viola martia purpurea flore 
fimplici odoro. Others, Viola nigra vel purpurea, 
and Viola martia ſimplex. 


This is the ſpecies whoſe flowers ſhould be 
uſed, and no other : they are cooling, emollient, 
and gently ca*hartick ; as they loſe a great part 
of their virtue in drying, and are not to be had 
freſh, except in ſpring, the beſt method of uſing 
them is in the form of a ſyrup. | 

This, when carefully made, is very pleaſant, 
and has all the virtues of the flowers. It is ex- 
cellent, mixed with oil, to keep children open 
and, in the ſame form, it may be given with 
great ſucceſs againſt habitual coſtiveneſs in grown 
perſons ; taking a ſmall doſe every night. 

It is alſo good in coughs and hoarſeneſſes. 

The ſeeds, dried and powdered, work gently 
by ſtool and urine. They are excellent in the 
gravel, and in nephritick complaints in general. 

The leaves are emollient, and uſed in decoc- 
tions for glyſters. Too large a doſe of the ſeeds 
will occaſion vomiting. 

Many authors have deſcribed what they call 
the white-flowered violet as a diſtinct ſpecies from 
the common; but this is an error. We ſee 
many plants whoſe flowers, though naturally co- 
loured, will become white when they are ſtarved ; 
and this is the caſe in the white violet: its ſeeds 
will raiſe blue violets, 1n a garden. 


2. Dogs Violet. 
Viola foliis oblongts cauleſcens. 


The root is very long, ſlender, divided, and 
furniſhed with long, crooked fibres. 

The firſt leav 's are numerous, and of a duſky 
green: they are ſupported on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, and are ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
violet, and narrower in proportion to the length : 
they are heart-faſhioned at the baſe, and notched 
round the edges. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


Amongſt theſe riſe ſeveral ſmall ſtalks, which 
take root where they touch the ground, but grow 
up from it to two or three inches in height, and 
have many leaves on them, like thoſe from the 
root, but ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand ſingly on long, flender foot- 
ſtalks that riſe from the root, or from thoſe parts 
of the ſtalk juſt named, which have taken root: 
they have uſually ſome little films upon them, 
but no leaves, properly fo called. 

The flower reſembles that of the common violet, 
but it is ſmaller, of a paler blue, and has no 
ſmell. 

It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
April. 7 

C. Baukine calls it Viola inodora fylveſtris. 
Others, Viola ſy veſtris, and Viola canina. 

This is ſometimes found with a white flower, 
as the other; and ſome have deſcribed it in that 
ſtate as a diſtinct ſpecics. 


3. Dwarf Violet with a yellow ſpur. 
Viola pumila calcari luteo. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, and divided; and 
has numerous, ſlender fibres. 

The leaves that riſe firſt from it have ſhort 
footſtalks: they are ſmall, rounded, and of a 
duſky green; very ſlightly ſnip'd at the edges, 
and ſcarce at all cordated at the baſe : this form 
they conſtantly keep, and the ſpecies is therefore 
plainly diſtinct. 

The ſtalk is flender, upright, and of a pale 
green; and at the top ſuſtains a ſingle flower : 
this is large in proportion to the plant, and is of 
a beautiful deep blue, with a yellow ſpur behind. 

J he ſeed-veſſel is oval, and the feeds are nu- 
merous and alſo oval. 

It is not uncommon in Surry and Suſſex. It 
flowers in April. 

Ray calls it Viola canina minor floris calcari 
luteo. | 


4. Round ſmooth-leaved Violet. 
Viola foliis rotundioribus glabris. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 


numerous fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a conſiderable tuft, and they 
are ſhorter than in the preceding ſpecies, and ob- 
tuſe at the ends; ſo that they appear roundihh : 
they are of a deep green colour, and perfectly 
ſmooth. | | 

The flowers ſtand on fingle footſtalks, which 
are weak, ſlender, and five or fix inches high: 
they are of a pale blue, of the ſhape of the com- 
mon violet, but very ſmall, and wholly ſcentleſs. 

The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall and oval; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. | 

It was obſerved firſt in Oxfordſhire, but it 
grows all over the north of England on boggy 
grounds. Ir flowers in June. 

Dr. Plot, who firſt deſcribed the ſpecies, calls 
it Viola paluſtris rotundifolia glabra. 


4 5. Short - 
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g. Short · leaved Violet with ſtriated flowers. 
Viola foliis brevibus floribus ſtriatis. 

The root is a cluſter of innumerable, ſlender 
fibres. 

The leaves grow ina great tuft: they have ſhort 
and weak footſtalks, and many of them lie upon 
the ground: they are roundiſh, but heart-faſhion- 
ed at the baſe, and ſomewhat pointed at the end; 
of a pale green, hairy, and ſoft to the touch. 

The flowers ſtand on very ſhort footſtalks, and 
are ſmaller by much than in the common violet : 
they are of a faint red, beautifully ſtreaked with 
a deep purple. 

The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
very numerous. 

It is frequent in the northern parts of England 
under damp hedges. It flowers in May. 

Ray calls it Viola rubra ſtriata eboraſcenſis : a 


name given by Parkinſon, who firſt received 


it from Yorkſhire. 


6. Great hairy Violet with ſtriated flowers. 
Viola major birſuta floribus ſtriatis. 


The root is long, thick, hard, and woody. 

The leaves riſe from its head, four or five to- 
gether, and are very hairy, of a pale green, ob- 
long, heart-faſhioned, and notched at the edges; 
and they have very long, whitiſh, hairy foot- 
ſtalks. 

Theſe and the flower-ſtalks are all that riſe 
from the root; for it does not ſend out any 
hanging ſhoots that take root, as the common 
violet ; nor any of thoſe leafy ſtalks that are in 
the common dog violet. 

The footſtalks which ſupport the flowers are 
ſhort and thick. 

The flowers are large, but of a faint pale blue, 
ſtreaked with white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large and ſhort; and the 
ſeeds are very numerous. 

It is frequent under hedges, and flowers in 
June. 

Ray calls it Viala trachelii folio. Moriſon, Viola 
martia major hirſuta inodora. Merret, Viola foliis 
trachelit ſerotina. 


7. Panſy, or Hearts-eaſe. 
Viola tricolor major. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided, and full 
of fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and of a faint 
green : they ſpread every way upon the ground, 
and in part raiſe themſelves up for flowering : 
they are ſix or eight inches long, and branched. 

Thoſe leaves are ſhort, roundiſh, and lightly 
indented, which grows on the lower part of the 
ſtalks; but many of the others are longer, and 
more deeply cut; and ſome toward the top di- 
vided to the rib by numerous ſegments. 


- 


They are of a deep green, and ſmooth ſurface. 


The flowers are very beautiful ; they are vari- 
egated with purple and yellow; and there is 
uſually more or leſs white, or blue, among them. 
Theſe two colours are the more ſtriking in this 
flower, but from one of thoſe, which comes in, 


though in a leſs obvious manner, as a third, the 
Ne XXI. 


plant obtained its Latin name of Viola tricolo7's 
and its Engliſh one of three faces under a koed. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort and ſmall; and th, 
ſeeds are numerous. 

It is found wild among corn in the north o 
England, and has thence been brought into our 
gardens. 

In its wild ſtate it is lower in the ſtalk, and 
the flowers are ſmall and leſs ſpecious. 

Frequently there are only two colours in them, 
but thoſe are bright and ſtriking. We have ano- 
ther wild ſpecies, to be deſcribed hereafter, with 
two faint colours, is diſtin, and muſt not be 
confounded with this. 

Ray calls this Viola tricolor. Others, Viola 
tricolor major et vulgaris. J. Bauhine, Flos tri- 
nitatis. 


8. Small- flowered Panſy. 
Viola bicolor foliis minoribus. 


The root is a tuft of ſlender fibres. 

The firſt leaves are roundiſh, and ſharply ſer- 
rated at the edges. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, and weak ; 
and they are very little branched : they are of a 
pale yellow colour, and fix or eight inches high. 

The leaves that grow on theſe are oblong, 
narrow, and very deeply divided : they are of a 
pale green, thin, and tender. 

The flowers are numerous and ſmall, and the} 
have very little beauty, and are generally varie- 
gated only with white and a dead yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall and roundiſh ; and 
the ſeeds are very minute. 

It is common in corn-fields throughout the 
kingdom ; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Viola bicolor arven/ſis, O- 
thers, Viola tricolor ſylveſtris. IJ. Bauhine, Jacea 
bicolor frugum et hortorum vitium. 


9. Great-flowered yellow Panſy. 
Viola lutea grandiflora. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with a 
great number of fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and not at 
all divided at the edges; but they ſometimes, 
though not univerſally, have a couple of little 


appendages, like ears, at the baſe. | 
The ſtalks are lender, weak, and four or five 


inches high. 


The leaves on them are partly divided deeply, 
and partly whole, in the manner of thoſe from 
the root; and they are of a deep green, and 
gloſſy. 

The flowers are very large, of the ſhape of 
the garden panſy flower, more than equal to it in 
ſize; and of a fine gold yellow colour, with- 
out the leaſt mixture of any other. 

They ſtand upon very long, ſlender footſtalks 
riſing from the boſoms of the leaves; and, when 
fully open, make a very ſplendid and elegant ap- 
pearance. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
numerous, 

It is found in many parts of the north of Eng- 
land, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Viola montana lutca grandiflora 
naſtras. Others, Viola flammea, 
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The BREILISSH BEAD A'd 


Theſe are all the ſpecics of wild violet. Others 
have been named by leſs accurate writers, but on 
a better examination they have been found only 
varieties of one or other of the former ſpecies. 


Theſe all are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the ſame vir- 


| thoſe who recommend them in epilepſies ; but this 


— — 


tues with the common kind, but in a leſs degree; 
and therefore they are not to be regarded. 

The flowers of the panſy have, with ſome, the cre- 
dit of being a cordial and ſudorifick ; and there are 


does not ſtand upon any warrant of experience. 


DIVISION II. F O 


1. Fingered-leaved Violet. 
Viola foliis digitatis. 


This is of the common viclet, not of the panſy 
kind, though extrem ely ſingular in the leaf. 

The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, 
riſing from a ſmall head. 

The leaves are ſupportzd on long, ſlender, 
rediſh footſtalks, and are broad, and divided in 
the fingered or palmated manner, each into 
about five parts: theſe ſegments ſtand wide 
aſunder : they are ſlightly notched at the edges, 
and the two outer pieces are broader than the 
others. 

The whole leaf is ſmall, and its colour is a 

e green. 

The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers riſe 
among the leaves; they are weak, ſlender, and 
about three inches high. 

One flower ſtands on each, and this is ſmall 
and white. 

The ſeed veſſel is ſhort, and full of ſmall ſeeds. 

There is little beauty in the plant; but it is 
extremely ſingular. 

It is a native of North America, and flowers 
in April. 

Plukenet calls it Viola Virginiana platanifolia 
foliis parvis. 

There ſometimes are running ſhoots from the 
root, as in the common violet. 


2. Seven-leaved Violet. 
Viola foliis ſeptempartitis. 


The root is long, ſlender, crooked, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 

The leaves riſe in a large tuft, and each is 
ſupported on a long, flender footſtalk : they are 
large, and divided into feven parts down to 
the ſtalk : theſe ſegments are narrow, and ſtand 
ſo perfectly ſeparate that the name of ſeven- 
leaved ſeems hardly exceptionable, though, in 
reality, thele which appear to be ſeparate leaves 
are no other than the ſeven ſegments of one en- 
tire leaf. 

The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers riſe in 
numbers from the roor, in the manner of the 
common violet. They are ſhort, ſlender, and each 
ſup ports a ſingle flower. 

This is large and beautiful ; ſometimes of one 
colour, which is a rich, deep blue, but oftener 
variegated ; fo that it ſeems a panſy growing 
in the manner of the common violct. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 
April. 

Plukenet calls it Viola Virginiana tricolor foliis 
multifidis cauliculo aphylls. 


more jagged ones. 


REIGN SPECIES. 


3- Great upright Violet. 
Viola erefta maxima folits cordatis. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, 
which are long, tough, crooked, and divided. 
The firſt leaves are ſmall and oval: they ſoon 
fade and periſh. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, not much branched, and of a pale green 
colour : they are a foot or more in height, and 
very robuſt. 
The leaves on theſe are large, longiſh, and 
ſomewhat heart-faſhioned : they have long foot- 
ſtalks, and they are ſlightly notched at the edges; 
and at their baſe on the ſtalk grow ſmaller and 


The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, one on each: 
they are large, and uſually of a pale blue; ſome- 
times deeper; ſometimes white; and ſometimes 
variegated. 
The ſeed- veſſel is large, and the ſceds are nu- 
merous. | 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Europe; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Viola martia arboreſcens pur- 
purea. Moriſon, Viola erecta flore cerules et allo. 


4. Kidney-leaved Violet. 
Viola erecta foliis reniformibus. 


The root is compoſed of many tough, and 
ſpreading fibres. 
The leaves are numerous, and very beautiful: 
each has its ſeparate long and ſlender footſtalk; 
and their ſhape is, like that of a kidney, hol- 
lowed at the baſe, and notched round the edges. 
The ſtalk riſes in the centre, and is round, 
upright, and not at all branched. 
It has three or four leaves reſembling thoſe 
from the root, but ſmaller; and at the top it 
divides into two parts. 
On each of theſe ſtands a flower: this is a 
perfect violet: and its colour is throughout a 
fine deep yellow. 
The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and little. 
It is an extremely ſingular plant. 
Till it flowers it would, by moſt perſons, be 
taken for the tbora, deſcribed before in its pro- 
per claſs. 
It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
but not of England; and is moſt frequent on 
cold, barren mountains. 
It flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Viola alpina rotundifolis 


lutea, Others, Viola rotundifolia montana major. 
5. Oval 
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5. Oval ſerrated- leaved Panſy. 
Viola foliis ovatis ſerratis erecta. 


The root is long, ſlender, and full of fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſlender, up- 
right, and very much branched. 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a figure 


approaching to oval : they are ſharp-pointed, and 
ſharply ſerrated ; and they adhere by a broad baſe 
without any footſtalk. 


The flowers are large, and of a deep purple, 


6 


variegated with white and yellow: they have 
ſhort and ſlender ſootſtalks, and are very beau- 
tiful. 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous. 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Plukenet calls it Vicla ſurreZa latiore folio 
ſpecies peregrina. 


Theſe foreign violets poſſeſs the ſ:me virtue 
with ours, but none of them is equal to the com- 
mon kind, 


if II. 


IMPATIENT. 
IMF AMT IRENE 


HE flower is compoſed of five petals of unequal ſize, and irregularly diſpoſed : theſe are one 


upper, two lower, and two intermediate : 


the upper petal is ſhort, upright, and lightly 


ſnipp d into three parts at the top: the lower pair are large, broad, unequal, and reflex; and they 


make a kind of lower lip, as the ſingle petal above does an upper one: the intermediate pair arc 
placed oppoſite to one another, and there is a ſpur behind. 


This is the ſtructure of this ſingular flower. 


The ſeed · veſſel is of an oblong figure, and pointed: when the ſeeds are ripe it burſts with violence 


on the leaſt motion even of the wind. 


The cup is compoſed of two very ſmall leaves: they are placed ſide-ways of the flower, and fall 
with it; and they are not green, as in moſt plants, but coloured. 

Linnæus places this among the pngeneſia polygamia monogamia, one of his artificial claſſes; and he 
Joins with it the ba//amina. This is very wrong, becauſe the ſhape of the ſeed-veſſe] is altogether 
diſtin ; and there are other obvious and eſſential differences. 

Ray has, by ſome overſight, alſo miſplaced this plant: he has put it among the fefrapetala, or 
thoſe with four-leaved flowers and ſingle capſules, whereas the petals are very diſtinctly five. 


of 


Yellow Impatient. 
Impatiens flore flavo, 


The root is compoſed of numerous large fibres, 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, branched, 
and two feet high: it is of a pale green colour, 
of a firm, yet tender, ſubſtance, and looks in a 
manner clear, or tranſparent. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, and ſharply 
ſerrated : they ſtand irregularly on the ſtalks : 
they have ſhort pedicles; and the parts of the 
ſtalks where they grow, frequently ſwell into a 
kind of thick knots. 

The flowers are large, numerous, and of a 
deep yellow : they have an open mouth, and a 
crooked ſpur. | 


The — are oblong and brown; and 


W 


Of this genus, thus ſtrictly characteriſed, there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native 
Brita | 


they contain many ſeeds: they will burſt open on 
but approaching to touch them; the motion in 
the air, cauſed by the hand, being ſufficient. 

It is found in our northern counties in damp 
places; and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Belſ: mine lutea froe noli me 
tangere. Others, Mercarialis Hlveſtris, and Noli 
me tangere. We have it as a curioſity in many 


gardens ; where the gardeners call it Quick in hand, 
or Touch me not. 


The leaves, bruiſed and applied to the ſkin, 


will raiſe an inflammation. 


Inwardly taken, it is a powerful but dangerous 
diuretick ; occaſioning bloody urine, and terrible 


ſtranguries, when given in an over-doſe. 


III. 


DT ERS WE E D. 


LUTEOL 4. 


'FHE flower conſiſts of five petals, unequal in bigneſs, and irregularly diſpoſed : the upper one 
ſtands ſingle, and is ſmall, and lightly divided into fix parts at the tip: the two ſide- ones are 


placed oppoſite to one another, and are divided each into three at the extremities; and the two 


lower are minute and undivided : 


ſeems to conſiſt only of three petals. 
4 


they are fo ſmall that they are often overlooked ;z and the flower 
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The ſeed · veſſel is uneven and angulated, with an opening at 6 6. top, Comal with res little 
points, which are the remains of the ſtyles: the cup is ſmall, and formed of a ſingle * divided 
into five parts, two of which ſtand wider aſunder than the reſt. 

Linnæus places this among his polyandria trigynia ; the filaments being numerous, and growing to 


the receptacle; and the ſtyles being three. 


This author joins the reſeda in one genus with this, and thence has created himſelf a great deal of 


trouble and confuſion. 


He complains of the difficulty of eſtabliſhing a character for this genus: but if he had avoided 
that confuſion of joining a diſtinct one to it, and had paid more regard to larger parts, and leſs to 
the more minute, the taſk would have been eaſy, and the ſtudents path, which is perplexed in the 
higheſt degree in this method, would have been rendered plain and * as we ſhall ſhew it in ours. 


DIVISION L 


1. Common Diers-weed. 


Luteola vulgaris. 


The root is long, white, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and hung round with many threads. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large and beautiful 
tuft : the outer ones are long and narrow; and 
the others ſhorter all the way to the centre : they 
have no footſtalks : they are not at all indented 
at the edges ; and they are of a bright green. 

The ſtalks are ſtrait, upright, ſlender, not at 
all branched, and three feet high. 

The leaves on them are placed irregularly, and 
are of the ſame form with thoſe from the root ; 
but of a yellowiſh green. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 
in a long ſpike at the top of the ſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſels are large, and the ſeeds ex- 
tremely numerous, and ſmall. 

It is common on ditch-banks, and in other waſte 
ground; and flowers in July. It is alſo culti- 
vated in fields in ſome places for the uſe of the 
diers. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lutcola berba ſolicis folio. 
Others, Luteola, and Herba lutea. 

In Engliſh, beſides its name Diers-weed, it is 
called Wold and Would ; theſe names ſound like 
woad, and the two plants, though in themſelves 
perfectly diſtin, have from this been confounded 
one with another by the huſbandmen. Even 
many of thoſe who have written treatiſes for 
their inſtruction, have thought them the ſame 
plant. 


DIVISION I 


Sharp-leaved Diers-weed. 


Reſeda foliis anguſtis acuminatis. 


| 
The root is long, ſlender, white, and full of 


fibres. 

The leaves that riſe firſt are very narrow, 
long, and ſharp - pointed: they do not ſpread 
themſelves upon the ground, but riſe up in a 
thick tuft. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, ten inches 


high, and yellow. 


It does not divide into branches, but ſends out 
a number of ſhoots all the way up from the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves; ſo that it appears of a pyra- 
midal form. 

The leaves are placed alternately and at con- 


—_ 


— 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The diers uſe the whole herb, and find it an- 
ſwer more purpoſes than one: they boil it with 
alum, and in this condition it dyes yellow alone, 
or with a mixture of blue it makes a green. 

White cloths are put in to be dyed yellow, and 
the colour given by this herb is a very rich and 
good one: for greens they generally dye the cloth 
blue firſt, and then dip it into this liquor, which, 
mixing with the blue tinge, makes a ſtrong 
green. 


2. Short-leaved Diers-weed. 
Lutcola parva foliis brevibus. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and ſpread them- 
ſelves on the ground in ſeveral circular ſeries ; 
the ſmalleſt in the middle: they are oblong, and 
ſomewhat broad; not ſo long and narrow in 
proportion to their ſize as the others. 

The ſtalk is ſingle, not at all branched, and 
about eight inches high. 

The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and 
they are oblong, and ſomewhat broad. 

The flowers are very numerous, ſmall, and of 
a pale yellow: they ſtand in a long ſpike at the 
top of the ſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſlender and crooked, and 

with three ribs. 

It is found on walls, and 0n barren grounds 
among corn. It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Luteola minima polygalæ folio. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


ſiderable diſtances they are very long, narrow, 
and ſharp at the point, and are of a pale C 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes at the top of 
the ſtalk, and of theſe branches ; and they are 
very ſmall, and of a pale yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſel is oblong and crooked ; and 
the ſeeds are very numerous and ſmall. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Europe, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Tournefort calls it Lateola pumila pyrenaica 
linari e folio. 

The leaves are not of that yellowiſh hue that 
thoſe of our common diers-weed get when they 
begin to grow dry ; but 2.» 
green, and afterwards greyiſh. 
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IV. 


"TIN BASE ROCKET: 
RESED A. 


flower is compoſed of five irregular petals, | 
ſo much as thoſe of Juteola; and they are all divided into three 


I they do not differ in bigneſs 


unequal in ſize, and unevenly diſpoſed ; but 


parts at the edge: the ſeed · veſſel is ſhort and angulated, and is open at the end: the cup is ſmall, 
divided into five parts, with an appendage to one of them: ſo that there appear to be fix; and it 


rerhains when the flower is fallen. 


Linnzus, as already obſerved, places this among the Polyandria trig ynia ; joining it with luteola, 
from which it differs in the ſtructure of the flower, and other eſſential and obvious characters. 


DIVISION L 


Common Baſe Rocket. 
Reſeda vulgaris. 


The root is long; ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. | 

The firſt leaves riſe in a cluſter ; and they are 
very beautiful in themſelves, and diſpoſed with 
great regularity : they are divided in the pinnated 
manner, and each is formed of three pinnæ, 
or deep ſegments, with an odd one at the end: 
theſe are of a pale green, long, and narrow. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- 
right, and two feet high. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but are narrower and ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops 
of the ſtalks; and they are ſmall and whitiſh. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, angulated, and open 
and the ſeeds are very numerous, and minute. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Great Baſe Rocket. 
Reſeda major. 


The root is long, thick, and futniſhed with 
many fibres. | 

The leaves that riſe firſt are very large, of a 
deep green, and beautifully pinnated : each con- 
ſiſts of about five pairs of pinnz, and an odd 
one at the end; and theſe are all long, narrow, 
and ſharp-pointed. 

The ftalk riſes in the midſt, and is round, 
firm, upright, and a yard high: it is thick 
ſet with leaves, and ſends out a number of long 
branches. | 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root, and are of a faint green. 

The flowers ſtand in long, thick ſpikes at the 
tops of the branches; and they are large and 
yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſel is thick, crooked, and hangs 
downward. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, very numerous, and 
brown. 


It is frequent in the ſouth of France, and 


flowers in Auguſt. - g 

C. Bauhine calls it Reſeda maxima. Others, 
Reſeda major. 
N. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


It is found in many parts of this kingdom on 
chalky and other barren ſoils. It flowers in July. 
| C. Bauhine calls it Reſeda vulgaris, Others, 

Reſeda minor. 
| The leaves ſometimes are curled, and criſp at 


the edges: this happens generally from want of 
| nouriſhment. 


Boccone has diſtinguiſhed the reſeda in this ſtate 
as a ſeparate ſpecies, under the name of reſeda 
criſpa Gallica, and the editor of the laſt edition 
of the Synopſis has given it a place as if di- 
ſtin& ; but ir is only a variety. 

Let the reader, in juſtice to the memory of 
that great man, Mr. Ray, obſerve whether the 
ſeveral errors of this kind, which occur in the 
laſt edition of the Synopſis, were his or thoſe 
of this editor, Dillenius. Such as are marked 
with an aſteriſm are Dillenius's, and this is one 


of them. They are meant as improvements. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


2. Baſe Rocket, called Phyteuma. 
Reſeda calycibus maximis. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long and narrow: they lie 
ſpread upon the ground, in the manner of thoſe 
of the common diers-weed;z and the plant in 
this ſtate has vaſtly its appearance. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft, and 
are round, ſlender, and rarely at all branched. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 
very oddly varied in figure: ſome of them per- 
fectly reſemble thoſe from the root; but others 
are divided at their ends into three or five parts, 
in the manner of fingers. 

The flowers are ſmall, but they ſtand in very 
large cups. 

They are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike at the tops 
of the (talks, and in the boſoms of the upper 
leaves. 

The ſ-ed-veſſel is large, and ſtands ſurrounded 
by this gre-t cup: the ſeeds are very minute. 

It is common in the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Re/ſede affinis phyteuma. 
Columna, Erucage apula trifida et quinguefulia. 


H h h 3. Baſe 
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3. Baſe Rocket, called little Spaniſh Catchfly. 
Reſeda alba minima foliis integris. 


The root is long, ſlender, white and divided. 

The leaves that grow from it are numerous, 
ob'ong, narrow, and ſharp-pointed. 

1 he ſtalks riſe in the centre of this cluſter ; 
and they are flender, upright, five or fix inches 
high, and ſcarce at all branched. 

Their leaves are ſmall, and like thoſe from the 
reot : they are placed irregularly, and are of a 
pale green. 


The flowers are very ſmall, and white : they 
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FE. 


Plants with a five-leaved flower, and ſingle capſule for the ſeeds, of which there is 
no ſpecies native of Britain. 


„ 


CUCUBALUS. 


HE flower is compoſed of five petals, which are divided at the ends: the ſeed - veſſel is of a 


roundiſh figure, pointed at the top, and has the appearance of a berry : the cup is round, 
ſwoln, and nipp'd at the edge; and it remains when the flower is fallen. 
Linnæus places this among the decandria trigynia ; the threads in each flower being ten, and the 


ſtyles from the rudiment of the capſule three. 


This author joins in the ſame genus, and under the ſame name, many proper ſpecies of ycbnis : 


theſe have been deſcribed in their place. 


The occaſion is, that he has not obſerved the eſſential and diſtinctive character of the genus, 
which is, that the capſule has the appearance of a berry. This the right cucubalus has, but not any 
one of all thoſe of the [ychnis kind: thus properly determined, there is but one known ſpecies of this 
genus: this has been at all times called by authors by that name; and the name has not been given, 


till by this writer, to any other. 


Berry-bearing Chickweed. 
Cucubalus. 


The root is compoſed of ſeveral thick, crooked 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and lender : 
they ſupport themſelves among buſhes, and will 
that way grow to a very conſiderable height. 

The leaves are large: they ſtand in pairs 
without footſtalks, and are oblong, broadeſt in 
the middle, pointed at the end, not at all in- 
dented; of a tender ſubſtance, and of a pale 
green colour. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
of branches rifing from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves : they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white, 


oo 0. 


MITELL A. 


T flower is compoſed of five petals, regularly expanded, with narrow baſes, which are inſerted 

into the cup: the ſeed- veſſel is globular, but pointed at the end: the cup is compoſed of 2 

ſingle piece, and is hollow, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. | 

Linnæus places this among the decandria digynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 

ten, and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the capſule two. 
7 


| ſembling thoſe of the winter cherry, and only 


ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in long, ſlender 
ſpikes. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are very 
minute. 

It is common on hilly, barren places in the 
warmer parts of Europe ; and flowers in July. 

C. Baubine calls it Reſeda alba minor. Cluſius, 
Seſamaides ſalamanticum parvum ſecundum. Our 
common Engliſh writers, Little Spaniſh catchfly. 

Theſe ſeveral ſpecies are faid to be good in 
fomentations, and other compoſitions for exter- 
nal uſe; but their virtues are not ſupported upon 
Experience. 


E S IL 


VU -$ I. 


they ſtand in great ſwoln cups, ſomewhat re- 


the top of the flower is ſeen out of them. 
The ſeed-veſſel is round, but pointed at the 
end : it is of the bigneſs of a large pea, and, 
when ripe, of a black colour; ſo that it has 
greatly the appearance of a berry. 
The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and black. 
It is common in woods and thickets in all the 
northern parts of Europe; and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ain ſcandens baccifera: 
Dodonæus A ine repens. The common writers, 
Berry- bearing chickweed ; a very improper name, 
but which we retain here, becauſe vulgarly known. 
It is better to call it Cucubalus. 


9 8 II. 


Two- 
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Two-leaved Mitella. 
Mitella caule diphyllo. { 


The root is long, thick, and brown : it runs 
under the ſurface, and has many large fibres. 
The leaves which riſe immediately from it 
are large, and ſupported on long footſtalks : 
they are broad, of a dufky green, and a little 
hairy; finuated, and ſharply indented at the 
The ſtalk is flender, upright, and not at all 
branched : it is two feet high, and of a pale 
brown colour. 

There are two leaves on it, and they ſtand near 
its middle, oppofite to one another, and without 


footſtalks : they are narrower in proportion to 


G 


ſegments. 


1. Common Caltrop. 
Tribulus vulgaris. 


The root is ſmall, long, white, divided, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous and pinnated, and 
very much reſemble thoſe of the common wild 
vetch: each is compoſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmall 
leaves, on a middie rib; and theſe are oblong» 
of a freſh green, and ſharp pointed. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, flender, 
branched, and ſeven or eight inches high. 

The leaves on them are the ſame in form and 
ſtructure with thoſe from the root, but ſmaller : 
they ſtand alternately on the lower part of the 
ſtalk, but frequently are placed in paits toward 
the top. 

The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and they are 
{mall and yellow. 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort, angulated, and very 


the upper part of the ſtalk which ſupports it. 


and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tribulus terreftris ciceris folio 
fruftu aculeato. Others, Tribulus terreſtris. 

The fingular form of this herb, which re- 
ſembles the vetch kind, has led all the common 
writers on plants to place it among that claſs, 
though the flower and fruit be altogether diffe- 
rent. It is not a wonder they who judged only 


It is frequent in the northern parts of Europe, 


= NF U 
CALTROP. 
CTRIBULUS. 


HE flower is compoſed of five regular petals evenly diſpoſed : the ſeed · veſſel is angulated and 
prickly, and contains numerous feeds: the cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five 


| 


prickly; and there are ſome prickles alſo round 


their length than thoſe from the root, and ſharp- 
pointed: but they are, in the ſame manner, ſinu- 
ated, and notched at the edges. 

The flowers are placed in a long, ſlender ſpilce 
at the top of the ſtalk, and are very ſmall, and 
as it were fringed. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
round and black. 

It is a native of South America, and flowers 
in June. 

Mentzelius calls it Cortuſa Americana floribus 
minutim fimbriatis. Others of the later writers, 


Mitella ſcapo diphyllo. 


Its virtues are unknown. 


8 III. 


Linnæus places this among the decandria monogynia ; the threads in the center of each flower being 
ten, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


by the general face were deceived in this, for it 
has all the aſpect of the pulle kind. 


2. Great flowered Caltrop. 
Tribulus flore magno. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long, large, and beautifully 
pinnated; each is compoſed of eight pair of pin- 
nz, ſet on a double rib, with no leaf, but a ſmall 
tendril at the end. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, not 
much branched, and of a pale green. 

The leaves on them are placed at diſtances, and 
reſemble thoſe from the root. | 

The flowers ſtand ſingly on long footſtalks ri- 


| ſing from the boſoms of the leaves, and they are 


very large and beautiful: they are of a bright 
yellow, and are as big as ſmall poppies. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall and prickly : the ſeeds 
are numerous, ſmall, and ſhining. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of America, 
and flowers in July. 
Van Royen calls it Tribulus folizs oFoparium 
| conjugatis. 
| The common caltrop is ſaid to be cooling and 
aſtringent; but thoſe virtues are not warranted 
by any known experience. There is another plant 
called by the old writers iribulus agquaticus, and 
the water caltrop ; but this is of a different claſs, 
and is therefore properly diſtinguiſhed by Lin- 


| naus by a different generical name, traps. 
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GY IV. 


HAAR MALA. 


E. flower is compoſed of five petals, regularly expanded: the ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, but 
lightly trigonal, and the feeds are numerous and oval: the cup is compoſed of five little leaves, 


and remains after the flower is fallen. 


Linnæus places it among the polyandria monogynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower be- 
ing numerous, and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. This 
author, inſtead of its moſt received name harmala, calls this genus peganum. 


1. Common Wild Rue. 
Harmala vulgaris. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, broad, and divided 
into numerous, fine, narrow ſegments : they are 
of a pale green colour, and of a ſtrong ſmell. 

The ſtalks riſe in the midſt, and are firm, up- 
right, very little branched, and a foot and a half 
high. 

The leaves on theſe ſtand irregularly, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root in ſhape. 

The flowers are large and white": they ſtand 
fingly on long footſtalks, riſing from the boſoms 
of the leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. | 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ruta fylveſtris flore albo 
magno. Others, Ruta ſylveſtris tenuifolia, and 
Harmala. 


6 MN 
MARSH 


2. Wild Rue, with undivided leaves. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 
The firſt leaves are oblong, narrow, of a pale 
n at all fer- 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, upright, and 
of a gale green. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 
oblong, narrow, and ſharp-pointed : they re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common milkworr. 

The flowers ſtand on flender footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, and they are white 
or yellowiſh. 

The ſeed · veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are very 
numerous. 

It is a native of Siberia, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Amman calls it Harmala montana polygale 


foliis. 


DH WW 
18720068 


L E D U M. 


TIE flower is compoſed of five petals regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed - veſſel is ofa roundiſh figure; 
it contains five cells, and ſplits in five places at the baſe when ripe : the cup is ſmall, and is 

formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments at the edge. 
L innzus places this among the decandria mongynia ; the threads in each flower being ten, and the 


ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


1. Narrow-leaved Marſh Ciſtus. 
6— — 
The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpread. 
The ſtem is hard, woody, and covered with a 
grey bark. | 
The young ſhoots are long, ſlender, purpliſh, 


and covered with a white hoary matter : they are 
thick ſet with leaves, and theſe are long and 


narrow, reſembling thoſe of roſemary : their ſides - 


are uſually curled up together, and they are co- 
vered with a duſt. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the branches 
in little tufts, and they are large and white. 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu: 
merous and brown. 

It is frequent in boggy grounds in many parts 
of North America. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ciſtus ledon roriſmarini foliis 
ferrugineis, Comerarius and others, Roſmarinum 


ſyloefre. 
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e VI. 


FRE flower conſiſts of five petals regularly diſpoſed ; and has within it eight glands, that make a 
very ſingular and beautiful appearance: they are circularly diſpoſed, and are ſhort, and of a la- 
biated form ; the upper lip being broadeſt, and is ſpotted ; the lower narrower, and plain. The ſeed- 
veſſel is large, round, and ſwelled in the manner of a bladder, and contains five cells, ſo diſtin 
that it may perhaps be more properly ſaid to conſiſt of five ſeparate capſules joined together. The 
ſeeds are numerous, and there is no cup. 

Linnæus places this among the polyandria polyg ynia; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
numerous, and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit alſo nu- 
merous. 5 

This genus ſeems to connect together the plants with many capſules to a flower, and thoſe with 
one. There are ſeveral ſpecies of it; and in ſome the diviſion of the whole is leſs, and in others 
more diſtinct: in ſome it is a ſingle membranous ſeed · veſſel, divided only into ſeveral cells, in the 
manner of many of the preceding; and in others it is more and more plainly compoſed of ſeveral ſe- 
parate capſules, which, though firmly connected together, yet are in a manner each perfect and 
entire. 


1. Single blue Nigella. hea ry + oy — and very 
* 1 . muc ched: it is a or more in height, 
F ated bY OY 

The root is long, ſlender, divided, and fur- The leaves are placed irregularly on it, and in 
niſhed with many fibres. h all reſpects reſemble thoſe from the root. 

The firſt leaves grow in a cluſter, and part lie The flowers are modcrately large and white: 

upon the ground, part ſtand erect: they are large, they ſtand ſingly at the tops of the branches, and 

and finely divided into numerous ſegments, which | have not that cluſter of leaves under them which 


are extremely narrow, and of a dead green. is ſeen in the blue kind, 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, firm, up- The ſeed · veſſel is large and oblong, and con- 
right, and a foot high. © | tains five cells, very plainly diſtinguiſhed on the 


The leaves ſtand alternately on theſe, and per- | outſide. 
fectly reſemble thoſe from the root, being divi- The ſeeds are large and black. 
ded into the fame narrow and numerous feg- e nc recap 
ments. gu 
The flower is large, and blue, ſometimes near C. Bauhine calls it Nigella flore minort fimplici 
white, ſometimes of a fine, clear, and ſtrong blue, | candido. 
and ſometimes variouſly ſhaded between theſe two | This by culture affords alſo double flowers; but 
colours. | they are not ſo large, or nearly fo beautiful as the 
One flower ſtands uſually at the top of each | others. 
ſtalk, and at the tops of the branches. 


The ſeed · veſſel is large and roundiſh, and con- 3. Spaniſh Nigella. 
tains numerous black, rough ſeeds, in five diſ- Nigella flore maximo cæruleo. 
tinct cells. ä 


There ſtand a number of ſmall leaves by way 1b unge long, denden, and furniſhed with 
of cup round the flower, for it has no proper cu 4 
of its own, decanted ip rant | The firſt leaves are very large, and of a deep 
the ſeed · veſſels, and make in either ſtate a beauti- green ; and they are divided into numerous, long, 
ful appearance. and narrow ſegments, PI | 
It is a native of Italy, and other of the warmer | be ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and a 
parts of Europe: they have it in their corn · fields foot and a half high. 3 
and vineyards, and it flowers in July. The leaves ſtand irregularly on it; and they 
C. Bauhine calls it Nigella anguſtifolia flore magno | "© of a deep green, and divided in the ſame man- 
ſimplici ceruleo. Others, after Mathiolus, Melan- ner as thoſe from the root, but into broader ſeg- 
thium ſyloueſtre. | | | 
This ſpecies by culture affords the beauriful The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
double kind, which is called the damaſt nigel(g, | "BY * and they are very large, and of a beauti- 


* ful blue. : 
and by our gardeners the devil in the buſb. The ſeed - veſſel is large, rounded, and formed 
a NC VP EY into five parts, containing in five cells a great 
2 2. Single white Nigella. quantity of rough ſeed. 
Nigella flore fimplici albo nudo. It is a native of Spain, and of other the warmer 
parts of Europe, and flowers in Auguſt. 
The root is lender Pe, ug 

nnn + and has a few C. Banbine calls it Nigells latifolis fore majere 


The firſt leaves are large, divided into a 2 — 3 . 
multitude of ſmall, narrow ſegments, and of a4 and ſome only Nigella Hiſpanica. 
deep green. | | ; 
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4. Broad - leaved whire Nigella. 
Nigella latifolia flore albo. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with 
many fibres. | , 

The firſt leaves are large, and have long foot- 
ſtalks : they are divided into three principal parts, 
and thoſe are again notched and ſubdivided ; and 
they are of a dufky green. 

The ftalks are round, weak, and white: they 
ſtand but imperfe&ly upright, and are very much 
branched. | 

The leaves on theſe are oblong, and divided 
into broad, notched ſegments, in a pinnated man- 
ner. 
The flowers ſtand ſingly at the extremities of 
the branches, and are large and white: they have 
nothing of that cluſter of leaves under them, 
which diſtinguiſhes ſome of the others. 

The ſeed veſſel is oblong, large, and full of 
rough ſeed in five cells. 

It is frequent in the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 


h 
B ALS A M. 
BALS AMIN 4. 


flower is compoſed of five ĩrregularly · diſpoſed petals, and has a ſpur behind: the ſeed. 

veſſel is of a roundiſh form, and the cup is compoſed of two leaves. 
Linnæus places this among the {yngeng/ia polygamia monogamia, making it the ſame genus with the 
impatiens : but theſe plants, as I have ſhewn already, differ as genera, not as ſpecies of the fame genus. 
The form of the ſecd-veſſel alone were ſufficient to eſtabliſh the diſtinction; but there are others ob- 


vious enough, and as eſſential. 


* Commion Balſam. 
Balſamina foliis lteeolatis. 
The root is large, thick, and ſpreading. 
The ſtalks are thick, fleſhy, and very much 
branched : they are of a tender ſubſtance, and of 


a pale green. 

| The leaves ſtand irregularly on them ; and they 
are long, narrow, and ſharp- pointed, and ele- 
gantly ferrated at the edges: their colour is 2 
freſh gi 


green. 
The flowers are large and beautiful: they grow 
fingly on ſhort footſtalks rifing from the bofoms 


of the leaves, and they have a ſhort ſpur behind: 


. 
P URS LAIVN. 
nee 


TH flower is compoſed of five equal petals regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed · veſſel is of an oval figure, 
and covered ; ſplitting in the middle when ripe, and containing numerous ſeeds : the cup is very 
ſmall, and divided into two parts, and it remains when the flower is fallen. 
Linnæus places this among the polyandria monogynia z the threads in the centre of the flower being 
numerous, and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the capſule ſingle, 


would grow on any indifferent light land. 


| when ripe, it burſts open with 


| mer perfeftly well in our gardens. It flowers in 


Alpinus calls it Nigells alba flore fimplici, 
Pona, Nigella alba Cretica odorata, the flowers 
and feeds having a fragrant ſmell. 


Theſe ſpecies all poſſeſs the ſame virtues, but 
the firſt deſcribed has them in the de- 
gree. The ſeeds are to be preferred to any other 
part : they are deobſtruent and diuretic, good in 
1 ions of the viſcera, and againſt the 
grav 

Some have recommended this ſeed as a ſpecific 


againſt agues ; but the bark has ſuperſeded 
other medicines for that uſe. 1 


The root externally ied, bleeding. 
It is a cuſtom in the T put ĩt 
up the noſe in hæmorrhages from that part. 

It is ſingular, that the flowers of the blue ni- 
gella afford a green colour: If they are bruiſed 
and rubbed on linen, they ſtain it to a freſh green, 
which holds through many waſhings. It would 
be therefore worth conſidering, whether they 
might not be uſeful in dying ; for the plant is ea- 
fily cultivated, and the flowers are numerous. It 


VII. 


their colour is naturally a bright red, but 

change contiaually into white 2 
the ſame plant will frequently afford them at the 
P »ͥ—Kr I 


ſcatters the ſeed. | | __ 
It is a native of the Eaſt, but it ſtands the ſum- 
July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Balſamine famina. Others 


» Balſumina. Our gardeners 
— | * 


r. Common 


— — mm—_ 


— 
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1. Common Purſlain. 
Pertulaca vulgaris. 


ee e but there is no more difference 
than is merely the effect of culture. 


b 1 . Ir is raiſed for the table, and is cooli 
ung root is long, thick, and hung with many gel ended he Rey, e, ag, and 
The ſtalks are numerous, thick, weak, and | 

very much branched : they are of a foot or more 2. Hairy Purſlain. 

in length, and they ſpread themſelves upon the Portwlaca piloſa. 


nd : they are of a freſh green colour, and of 


a thick, fleſhy, tender ſubſtance : ſometimes they The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
are red toward the bottoms, but that more when | many fibres. 


cultivated than when in the wild ſtate. 


The ſtalks are numerous and thick : they lie 


The leaves are numerous, oblong, and rounded in part upon the ground, and are in part tole- 
at the ends: they are very thick and fleſhy, of a | "bly upright. 


pale green, ſometimes rediſh, and of a tender The leaves are oblong, narrow, and ſharp- 


ſubſtance. 
The flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable: 


pointed: they ſtand alternately at conſiderable 
diſtances, and they have a tuft of hairy matter 


they 
are of a faint greeniſh yellow, and ſtand cloſe in in their boſoms. 


the boſoms of the leaves. 


The flowers are very ſmall, and of a faint red: 


The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, and of an oval figure, they ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, and parti- 


and the ſeeds are numerous and minute. 


it is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 


and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Portulaca anguſtifolia fyl- 


When it is brought into gardens, and enlarged 
by culture, the leaves grow thicker and broader. 
In this ſtate it has been deſcribed by many as if a 
diſtinct ſpecies : they have called it Portulaca la- 
tifolia ſativa, Broad leaved garden purflain, in op- 
poſition to this, which they call the #errow-leaved | 


8 


cularly at the tops of the ſtalks and 
where there is a kind of ſpreading head, formed 
by a large tuft of leaves, with a great deal of hairy 
matrer at their baſe. 

The ſtalk is lightly hairy, and the leaves are of 
| @ light ſhining green. 
It is a native of South America, and flowery 
in July. 
Herman calls it Portulaca lanuginoſa pſyllis 
Folio ereftior, et elatior flore dilute rubente. Others 
call it Portulaca orientalis hirſutofolie. 


"a + 


COR CHORUS. 


T* gower 3 cothpoled bf five petals regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed-veſſel is very large, and 18 
formed of five valves, and contains five cells : the cup is formed of AA. and 1. 


with the flower. 


Linnæus places this among the polyandria monogynis ; the threads in the centre of the flower be- 
ing numerous, and riſing from the receptacle, and che ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. = 


1. Long-fruited Corchorus. . 


The root is long. lender, and full of fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſtriated, round, upright, a foot 
and a half high, and divided into thany branches. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and they 
are large, of an oval form, but pbinted, and 
of a green. 

122 ſmtply ferrated all the way at the 
edges, and the two points of the ſefratures on 
each fide neateft the foorſtalk, _ — 
a long, ſlender, hooked filament of 2 co- 
lour ; this gives them the name . 
leaves. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves: 
they are ſuppotted on ſhort footſtalks, and are 
of a pale yellow. 

The ſeed- veſſel is very long and flender : it is 
pointed at the end, and contains numerous ſeeds. 

lt is « native of Egypt and Amercia, and 
flowers in July. 

| Buubine calls it Corcborus Plinii. Others, 
Alcea olitoria, five corchorus Americana. 


2. Short-fruited Corchorus. 

The root is large, and divided. 

The ſtem is hard, woody, branched, and cd- 
vered with a yellowiſh bark. 
| The leaves are placed irregularly ; and they 
| are lbng,«broad toward the baſe, and continued 
to a narow point: they are ſerrated all the way 
at the edges, and the two lower ſerratures, as in 


the former, are continued into flender, hooked, 
or curled filaments. 

The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, 
and are ſmall; and of a whitiſh yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, ſhort, and marked 
on the outſide with five cuts, and in the ſame 
r the ſeeds 


are numerous and 


It is a native of the Eaſt, and of America, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 


Plukenet calls it Corchorns Americanus pre- 
longis foliis capſula ftriata ſubrotunda brevi. 


The uſe of theſe plants is for the table, not for 
medicine. 
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8 X. 


HOLLOW LEAF. 
SARACEN A. 


HE flower conſiſts of five petals, which are of an oval figure, and bend inwards : the ſeed- 
. veſſel is roundiſh, and divided into five cells: the flower has two cups; the lower cup is 
compoſed of three ſmall oval leaves; the upper one is compoſed of five very large and coloured 
leaves, and both fall with the flower : the leaves are hollow, and have a kind of lip ſurrounding 


or riſing over the opening. 


The flower of this genus is not leſs ſingular than the leaf. We owe the right explanation of its 
ſtructure to Linnzeus, for others have confounded the upper cup with the petals. 

That author places it among the polyandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being numerous, 
and riſing from the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. | 


1. Short-leaved purple Saracena. 
Saracena foltis gibbis brevioribus. 


The root is compoſed of numerous thick fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are large, and of a 
very ſtrange and ſingular figure: they are ob- 
long, hollow, and ſwelled ; narrow at the baſe, 
broader and gibbous upward, and toward the top 
they again grow ſmaller by way of neck : from 
this part the edge is carried out into a great lip or 
ear ſurrounding the opening, which is very broad. 

The whole leaf is of a duſky green colour, of a 
very tough and firm ſubſtance, and marked with 
a number of thick, irregular veins. 

The ſtalk riſes up in the midſt of the tuft of 
leaves, and is ſlender, perfectly upright, and 
naked. 

It ſupports on its top a ſingle flower, which is 
very large and beautiful : its ſhape reſembles that 
of the globe flower, and its colour is a faint purple. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, roundiſh, but terminating in a point, 
and ſmall. 

It is a native of America, and grows in wet 
places. It flowers in July. 

Authors have called it by a variety of names. 

The firſt knowledge of the plant was from Cluſius, 
but that was very imperfect. He never ſaw more 
than a ſingle leaf of ir, and the figure of a tuft of 
theſe with the rudiments of a ſtalk, but without 
any thing relating to the flower. 

This he received from an apothecary of 
Paris, who had it from Liſbon, but knew no- 
thing more of it: probably it had been brought 
thither from the Brazils. 

This Cluſius publiſhed ; and he gueſſed the plant 
to be a ſp:cies of limonium, or of ſome genus al- 
lied to ir. From Cluſius, the figure, deſcription, 
and name of Imonio congener got to the common 
Engliſh writers, who called it alſo bollow-leaved 
ſea-lavender, and the. ftrange bollow-leaved plant. 

Since this time many of the curious have met 
with it, and the flower is become known, which we 


find is not at all leſs fingular than the leaves: but 
when the entire plant was ſeen, there was a great 
deal of perplexity where to put it, and by what 
name to call it. | 
Moriſon calls it Coilophy/lum Virginianum breviore 
folio et flore. Plukenet, Bucanephyllum Americanum 
- Limonio congener diffum. C. Bauhine named it at 


2, Long-leaved yellow Saracena. 
Saracena foliis langioribus angyſtis. 


. I OT 
The leaves riſe in a tuft, and ſtand tolerably 
erect: they are hollow in the manner of the others, 
but they are very long, ſlender, and regularly 
ſhaped : they are ſmalleſt at the baſe, and therice 
go up gradually encreaſing to the top; ſo that 
they perfectly repreſent a long, lender cone in · 


verted: at the top they are open, and there riſes 


there a roundiſh, pointed lip, from a ſmall neck: 


they are of a firm ſubſtance, and deep green, 


and they have large ribs running lengthwiſe. 
„ at = top has alfo — 
veins, W | m a princi i 
_ pread principal one in the 
| The ſtalk riſes inthe centre of this cluſte?, and 
* 2 8388 and of a purpliſh co- 
E 
4 — pale yellowiſh green to- 
The flower is very and yellow: one ſtands 
MF us fd” pp rn its form is 
the ſame with that of the preceding, 

The ſeed · veſſel is round and large, and the 
leeds are very numerous, and of a dark brown. 
; It is a native of America, and, like the former, 
* * 22 Fx flowers in July. 

. ine C is Thuris limpidi foli 
it ſtands under the ſame name in 95 — 
Plukenet calls it Bucanephyllum elatius Virginia- 
num, froe Limonio congeneris altera ſpecies foliis triplo 
longioribus. Moriſon, Coilophyllum Virginianum 
longiore folio erecto, flore luteo. | 

The natives have an opinion of the leaves of 
theſe plants as a ſovereign remedy againſt veno- 
mous bites : they boil them in water, and, when 
they are tender, lay them upon the part; but 
this has no certain authority as to irs ſucceſs. 
When we became firſt acquainted with that part 
of the world, there was an opinion that the na- 
tives underſtood the virtues of their plants in 3 
particular manner, and great pains were taken to 
obtain the knowledge from them: but the farther 
enquiry was made, the leſs dependance. it was 
found could be placed upon their accounts. They 
had among them people who had the art of im- 
poling upon the reſt, and this ſkill in herbs was 


random, Limonium peregrinum feliis ſorma floris 
 Arifiolechie. 


one of the great articles of their pretended know- 
ledge ; but it was uſually very little. 
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DBALITEIOSH UERBDBAL 


CLASS XII. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of six rsTALs, and their ſeeds contained in 


a SINGLE CAPSULE, 


\HE plants which compoſe this claſs are very few ; yer they are ſo perfectly characteriſed by 

. ˙ rion, rept Lands bar pd meas Fyreny wrenghee 

find great familiarity and eaſe in the diſtinction. They are obviouſly known by this number 
of their petals; and he is not ſent to look for them among a multiplicity of others, with which ſome 
have confounded them ; but will find them here alone, and in their place, allotted plainly by Nature, 
after thoſe which have the ſame kind of ſeed-veſſel, and one petal lefs in the flower. 

Plainly as theſe genera are characteriſed by Nature, and evidently as ſhe dictates where they ſhould 
ſtand, Linnæus has diſperſed them in his works, and placed them among thoſe to which they are 
not in the leaſt allied. 

We have but two genera of this claſs natives of Britain, and theſe he has ſeparated from one ano- 
ther by five intermediate claſſes, placing the ſalicaris among his dodecandris, and the portuls among 
his bexandris. 


ER A 18 8 1 


Natives of ers 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are found naturally wild in this country. 


f 5 T9 T0 © 
SPIKED WILLOWHERB. 
SALICARI A 


THE flower conſiſts of ſix petals regularly diſpoſed: the ſeed· veſſel is ſingle, oblong, and pointed, 
and the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall : the cup is formed of a ſingle piece: it is hollow and 
ſtriated, and is divided into ten ſegments at the edge, which are alternately longer and ſhorter. 
Linnzus places this among the dodecandria monogynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
twelve, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. He takes away its received name ſalica- 
ria, and calls it htbrum. 
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DIVISION- I BRITISH SPECIES. 


r. Common-ſpiked Willowherb. does not act with violence; but, being continued 
3 * : in ſmall doſes, ſeldom fails to anſwer its effect 
Salicaria foliis oppoſitis. 2 » aig — — 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with The juice is ſaid to be good againſt inflamma- 
many fibres. tions of the eyes; and ſome have recommended 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, large, upright, | the diſtilled water for the ſame purpoſe. 
and five feet high: they are not much branched ; | 
they are of an angulated figure, and of a brown 2. Small ſpiked Willowherb. 
colour toward the bottom, and green near the | Salicaria foliis alternis. 
top. 

The leaves trad is pete: thay ve n (nd The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
have no footſtalk : they are broadeſt at the baſe, fibres. 
and narrower all the way to the end; not at all The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, branched, 
notched at the edges, and of a freſſi green. and a foot high. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful purple: The leaves are placed irregularly, and have no 
they grow in long, thick ſpikes at the tops of the footſtalks: they are oblong, narrow, ſharp- pointed, 
| ſtalks, and of many ſhoots that riſe from the bo- and of a deep green. 
ſoms of the upper leaves. The flowers are ſmall, and of a bluiſh purple: 

The ſe:d-veſſk1 is large, and the ſeeds are very | they do not fland in long, thick ſpikes at the tops 
numerous and ſmall. | of the ſtalks, but are placed in the boſoms of the 

It is common by waters, and makes a very | upper leaves. 
elegant figure in autumn when in flower. Many The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu- 
of the American plants we nurſe up for their merous and minute. | 
beauty, are not equal to this weed, nor ſo worthy It is found in many parts of England, where 
a place in gardens. there have ſtood waters in winter, It flowers 

C. Bauhine calls it Lyſmachia ſpicata purpurea | in June. 
forte Plimi. Cluſius, Ly/ſmachia purpurea com- Ray calls it Salicaria byſopifalia. C. Bauhine, 
munis major. Others fimply, Lyfmachia pur- | Hyſepifolis. Our people, Sl bedge-byſſop : 
Peres. | bur this is a very improper name, as it con- 

| founds it with a genus to which it it not as all 

The root of this plant is a good aſtringent: it | allied. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Narrow-leaved ſpiked Willowherb. The flowers are large, and of a bright beauti- 


OE eee patt ſpike, as thoſe of the com 2 7. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with ſtand in the boſoms of the upper leaves in the 


large fibres. manner of thoſe of the laſt deſcribed ſpecies. 
The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, upright, and a foot The ſeed · veſſels are large and pointed, the 
high. ſeeds minute and brown. 


The leaves are narrow, oblong, and pointed : It is frequent on the ſhores of the Danube, and 
they have no footſtalks, and they are not at all | elſewhere in Europe in the like damp places. It 
ſerrated on the edges. flowers in July. | 

They are very irregularly and uncertainly Cluſius calls it Lyfmachia purpurea minor, 
placed on the ſtalk : thoſe toward the bottom are | C.Bachine, Lyfmachis rubra non filiguoſa. Others, 
in pairs, or ſometimes three grow at a joint; | the lefſer-Jpiked willowherb, Lyfimachia ſpicata mi- 
thoſe on the upper part ſtand alternately. | wor. 


N II. 
WATER PURSLAIN. 
FORTE L 4a 


THE flower is compoſed of fix very ſmall petals, regularly diſpoſed, and inſerted near the edge 
of the cup: the ſeed-veſſel is heart-faſhioned, divided into two partitions, and full of minute 

ſeeds : the cup is large, bell-faſhioned, and divided at the extremiry into twelve ſegments, which are 
alternately larger and ſmaller. | 

Linnæus places this among the bexandria monogynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
fix, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit 

He takes away its name portula, and calls it peplis. 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 


— 
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Water Purſlain. 
- Poriula. 


The root is compoſed of a few ſmall fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, and weak : 
they are fleſhy, and of a pale green, and ſome- 
times purpliſh : many of them lie upon the 
ground, and take root at the joints : but others 
ſtand erect; and they are in general about three 
inches in length, and rarely at all branched. 

The leaves are placed in pairs : they are oblong, 
broad, of an inverted oval figure, and have no 
footſtalks : their ſubſtance is fleſhy, and their co- 
lour a pale green, though, like the ſtalks, they 
are alſo ſometimes rediſh. 

The flowers are ſmall and purple, and ſtand 


The ſeed · veſſels are alſo ſmall, and the ſeeds 
very minute; but the cups are large and very 
conſpicuous. 

It is common in damp places, and flowers in 


Authors have been much perplexed where to 
place this little plant, or by what name to call it. 

Ray calls it Portula, from its having ſomething 
of the aſpect of prrſlain. Micheli calls it Glau- 
coides paluſtre portulace folio floribus purpureis. 
Læſelius, Glaux aguatica folio ſubrotundo. C. 
Bauhine, Al/ine minor ſerpyllifolia. 


The people in ſome parts of England cive the 
| Juice of it againſt the gravel: ic operates briſkly 
by urine. 


in the boſoms of the leaves. 


S W K-10 


Thoſe of which there is no 


. 
LION 


the ſty le from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


1. Broad · leaved Leontopetalon. 
Leontopetalon foliis latis. 


a duſky colour. BO. 
The firſt leaves are large, broad, and of the 


on each of the lower pinnæ there are three diſ- 
tin, roundiſ leaves; and the upper pair, and 
alſo the odd leaf at the top, have a threefold 
diviſion: they are of a tawny green, whence the 
plant has been named, as reſembling the colour of 
the lions hair. 

The Oalk riſes in the midſt of a cluſter of 
theſe firſt leaves, and is firm, upright, and ſtri- 
ated: its colour is the ſame tawney yellowiſh, 
but is ſtriated with purple. | 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
in great numbers on the tops of the ſtalk, and 
of the branches. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are 
roundiſh, and alſo large. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and of the warmer 
parts of Europe; and flowers in Auguſt. 


The root is thick, tuberous, roundiſh, and of 


compoſite kind : each is formed of five princi- | 
pal parts; two pairs of theſe are diſpoſed in the 
manner of pinnæ, and the odd one is at the end: 


3 


FoREiGN GENERA. 


ſpecies native of this country. 


A I. 
LEAF. 


LEONTOPETALON. 


HE flower is compoſed of fix oval petals, alternately larger and ſmaller : the ſeed · veſſel is very 
large, and roundiſh: it is inflated, and ſomewhat ſucculent, and contains a few large ſeeds : 
the cup is very ſmall ; it is compoſed of fix leaves; and it falls with the flower. 

Linnæus places this among the hexandria monogynia; the threads in the flower being ſix, and 


This author takes away its name /contopetalen, and calls ir, by an arbitrary variation, lzontice. 


C. Bauhine calls it Leontopetalon; and moſt 
follow him, adding no diſtinction to the name. 
Tournefort calls it Leontapetalon foliis coſts alate 
adnaſcentibus. Our people call it Lionsleaf, Lion- 
laved turnip, and ſome of them the Black turnip, 


2. Narrow-leaved Leontopetalon. 
Leontopetalon foliis anguſtioribus. 


The root is very large, thick, tuberous, ir- 


the ſurface, and rediſh within. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and of a very 
ſingular form: they are pinnated, but each pair 
of pinnz are double; and they are fo diſpoſed 
that they ſeem to ſtand croſſwiſe, and do not give 
the uſual aſpect of a pinnated leaf: they are of a 
deep duſky green, and are ſinuated at the edges; 
ſo that they are ſuppoſed to have ſome reſemblance 
to the oak leaf; but that is not very ſtriking. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſtriated, ſlen- 
der, and toward the top divided into numerous 
branches : they are of a yellowiſh colour, and 
ſtreaked with red. 

The flowers are large and yellow : they ſtand 
| at 


regularly rounded, and of a duſky colour on 
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at the tops of the ſtalks, and at the extremities | 
of the diviſions of the branches. 

The ſced-veſſel is large, oblong, and thick 
and the ſeeds are large and roundiſh. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and is there frequent 
in the corn-fields and other cultivated grounds. 
It flowers in September. 


C.Bauhine calls it Leontopetalo affinis foliis quernis. 


BS Soo 


Tournefort, Leontopetalon foliis caſte ſemplici in. 
naſcentibus. Orhers, Chryſogonum dioſcoridis, and 
ſimply Chry/ogonum. 


The root of the firſt kind is uſed to take 
ſpots out of woollen cloths; and it is ſaid to 
have ſome efficacy in medicine as a diuretick. 

The other is not uſed. 


GS II. 


ME DEO LA. 


T* flower is compoſed of ſix petals, which turn back : the ſeed - veſſel is large, roundiſh, and 
divided into three cells, each of which is a ſingle large feed : there is no cup. 
Linnæus places this among the bexandria trigynia ; the threads in the flower being fix, and the 


ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit three. 


Greeniſh-flowered Medeola. 
Medeola floribus vireſcentibus. 


The root is large, thick, and has many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, long, and undivided: 
they have no footſtalks : they are broadeſt in the 
middle, and pointed at the end, and undivided 
at the edges. | 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and not at 
all branched. 

The leaves on it are, like thoſe from the root, 
broadeſt in the middle, oblong, ſmall at the baſe, 
pointed at the end, and of a freſh green. 

They are diſpoſed in a ſtellated manner on the 


ſtalks, fix or more at a joint, at the top, 
where here grow o or cre regularly oY 
The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh : 
e 
ſtalk, and their petals all turn back: as theſe are 
green and ſmall, ſome have called them a cup, 
and fay the plant has no flower; but this is 
CITONCOUs. 

The ſeed- veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
roundiſh, but dented at one end. 

Ir is a native of Virginia, and flowers in July. 
WWW 
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BRITISH HERBAL. 
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Plants with the flower compoſed of xuukR ROS PETALS, and the ſeeds contained 


17 A SINGLE CAPSULE. : 


perfectly and obviouſly ſeparated by Nature from all others, that whoſoever follows her 
ſteps muſt thus arrange them diſtinctly. 
As we have hitherto alſo purſued her traces through the ſeveral diſpoſitions of plants, which, 
agreeing in the mark of a ſingle ſeed-veſſel, have from one to ſix petals in each flower, here is the 


Ta which, like the former, comprehends but a few plants; but they are fo 


place where the ſtudent will expect to find thoſe genera which, with the firſt grand charaQteriſtick 


of a ſingle capſule, have more than ſix petals. 

So plain, ſo eaſy, and ſo familiar, is the ſcience of botany, when not encumbered with intricate 
words, and uſeleſs diſtinctions. 

We have, in this, as in the former claſs, but two genera, any ſpecies of which are natives of 
Britain. Yet theſe two Linnæus has ſeparated by ſeverai claſſes, puting the hypopitys among his 
decandria, and the nymphea among the polyandria, though both agree in theſe obvious particulars. 
His method is unhappy that thus reduces him to ſeparate plants the moſt palpably allied, and join 
them to the moſt unlike. 


V 


BRITISH GENERA. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are natives of this country. 


JJC 
HYPOPITYS. 


T* flower is compoſed of numerous petals, which are ſerrated at their ends: the ſeed · veſſel is 

oval, and marked with five ridges; and the ſeeds are numerous and light: there is no cup. 
Some have called the outer petals of the flower by that name ; but they err z theſe properly con- 
ſtitute a part of the flower, and contain in their baſes, which are hollowed for that purpoſe, itg 
honeyed juice. 

Linnzus places this among the decandria monogynia ; the threads in the, flower being ten, and the 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 

This author takes away its received name hypopitys, and calls it monotrops. 

The reader will perceive, in the deſcription of the firſt plant of this genus, a reaſon for not aſcer- 
raining the number of petals in the plants of this, as in thoſe of the preceding claſs : nature does not 
obſerve that particular here ſo ſtrictly: when the petals in flowers are in a large number they are ge- 
nerally uncertain. In this ſpecies of bypopitys the flower which terminates the ſtalk uſually has ten pe- 
tals, and the others, when there are more, have only eight. 
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DIVISION Il. BRITISH SPECIES. 
Yellow Hypopitys. \ low, containing the honey juice: theſe are the 
Hypopitys floril ofis flavis petals ſume have called leaves of a cup; but 


The root is ſmall, and of an irregular figure. 

It lies deep in the ground, and a part of the 
ſtalk is buried alſo with it. 

The part of the ſtalk which appears above the 
ſurface is about eight inches in height: it is thick, 
fleſhy, tender, and of a pale yellow colour: it 
riſes upright, and is not at all branched. 

The leaves are thin and filmy, and ſcarce de- 
ſerve that name : they ſtand alternately, and ad- 
here to the ſtalk by a broad baſe, whence they 
diminiſh gradually to a point : they are alſo of a 
pale, duſty yellow colour. 

The flowers grow in a thick, ſhort ſpike at the 


among them: they are for the moſt part covered 
by theſe films, and rarely come to perfection, 
excepting one which terminates the cluſter, and 
is more open to the air: the top uſually bends 
down, but, when the plant is well nouriſhed, it 
will ſometimes ſtand quite upright. 

The flower is of the ſame yellow colour with 
the reſt of the plant; and, when nicely examined, 
is found to have the ten petals diſpoſed in two 
ſeries; the five inner petals are narrower ; the 


| 


top of the ſtalk, with many of theſe filmy leaves 


their uſe in carrying this ſweet liquor ſhews them 
to be a part of the flower. 

When the other flowers ripen, they conſiſt of 
fewer petals, and are ſmaller: the number uſually 
is eight, ſometimes leſs than that. 

The ſeed veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are very 
ſmall. 

We have it in ſome large woods in England, 
but it is not common. Dr. Plot found it in 
Oxfordſhire; Dr. Maningham in Suſſex ; and Mr. 
Doody in Hertfordſhire. I ſhewed it in 
plenty, in the year 1745, to the Duke of Rich- 
mond in Charlton foreſt, Suſſex, whence we en- 
deavoured to make it live in Goodwood gardens, 
but in vain we tried it in many parts of the 
ſheltered grounds, but it all failed: though, not 
improbably, ſome may have ſince riſen there from 
the ſcattered ſeeds. We found the truth of Mr. 
Ray's obſervation, that it begins to ſmell ſweet 
when it is fading, and not while in its vigour : 
the ſcent is agreeable, but very ſingular. 

Mr. Ray erred in the placing of this plant : 
he has put it among thoſe with four-leaved flowers 
and a ſingle capſule. 

Ray calls it Hypopitys luten. Plot, Hypopitys 
lutea verbaſculi adore. 


five outer ones broader, and protuberant on | 
the outſide at the bafe; within there is a hol- 


DIVISION II. 


1. Hollow-leaved Hypopitys. 
Hypopitys foliis cavis. 


The root is ſmall, ſhort, thick, notched, and 
white. 
No more than the root is buried in the ground 
in this ſpecies; the whole plant being above 

the ſurface, in the uſual manner. 

The ſtalks are round, lender, of a pale brown 
colour, and about four inches high. 

The leaves are placed irregularly upon them ; 
and they are oblong, narrow at the baſe, broader 
to the end, and hollowed in the manner of a fpoon. 

They are of the ſame brown colour with the 
ſtalk. 

The flowers ſtand in a ſhort ſpike at the top, 
and are not buried among the leaves that riſe | 
there, but have ſhort footſtalks that thruſt them 
forward, and keep them clear. 

They are ſmall, and of a fainter colour than 
the reſt of the plant. 

. The ſeed · veſſel is large and ribbed; and the 
ſeeds are very minute. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 


| 


- Auguſt,  ._- 


-. 


Plukenet calls it Orobanche Verbaſculi odere ; 
and ſuppoſes it to be the ſame with the preced- 
ing ; buterroneouſly. 


2. Hypopitys with rounded leaves. 
Hypopitys foliis ſubrotundis. 


The root conſiſts of a few ſtraggling, irregular 
fibres. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, and in 4 
manner naked till near the top: its colour is a 
pale yellow, and it is never at all branched : the 
height is about ſix inches. 
| Toward the bottom of the ſtalk there ſtand a 
few very ſmall films inſtead of leaves : theſe are 
placed irregularly, and at conſiderable diſtances. 

A little higher up theſe films grow larger, and 
are ſet in pairs; and near the top they ſpread 
into ſmall, rounded leaves, placed alſo in pairs. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk in 
a ſmall tuft, or ſhort, thick ſpike : two of theſe 
rounded leaves are ſituated juſt under the ſpike, 
and uſually there are many others among the 
flowers. 
| The flowers themſelves are ſmall and yellow : 
the ſeed-veſſels alſo are ſmall, oval, and ftriated ; 
and the feeds are very minute. 

It is common in the woods of North America, 
and flowers in July. 

Plukenet calls it Orobanche Virginiana radice 
fibroſa ſummo caule ſoliis ſubrotundiss The exter- 
nal appearance of theſe plants has occaſioned moſt 
authors to confound them in name with the 
orobanche, or broomrape, though the flowers are 
ſo perfectly different. 


3. Hypopitys with a fingle drooping flower. 
Hypopitys flore ſolitario nutante. 
The root is ſmall and inconſiderable. 


The ſtalk is thick, tender, upright, four inches 
high, of a pale yellowiſh colour, and covered 


| 


with little films by way of leaves. 


2 Theſe 
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Theſe are of a paler colour than the body of | ſome who have ſeen it to call the flower penta- 
the ſtalk; and they are ſhorter toward the lower | petalous; but its proper number of petals is ten, 
part of the plant, and are there placed much | as in the reſt of this genus. 

thicker, and cloſer together; and are longer, and The ſeed veſſel is large and ftriated : the ſeedy 
more remote toward the top. are numerous and ſmall. 

This ſpecies naturally produces only a fingle It is a native of North America, and flowers 
fower : it is placed, not at the extremity of | in April. 

the ſtalk, but near it; and as the whole top Gronovius calls it Menotropa flore nutante. 
bends, this flower hangs downward : it is very 
large, and of à beautiful ſtraw colour: it is We have no knowledge of the virtues of theſe 


compoſed of ten petals in two ſeries, as in the | plants, nor do they feem to poſſeſs any worthy 
others of this genus; but the inner five are ſmall, | enquiry. 


and are ſometimes wanting : this has occaſioned 


V 
WATER-LILLY. 
NYMPHA 4. 
PHE flower is compoſed of numerous petals, regularly diſpoſed, and fixed to the fide of the 
germen : the ſeed-veſſel is large and oval, with a narrow neck; it is juicy, and contains a pulpy 
matter, with numerous large feeds : the cup is large and coloured; it is compoſed of five, or in ſome 
ſpecies, only of four leaves z and it remains with the fruit after the flower is fallen. 


Linnæus places this among the polyandria monog ynia; the threads in the flower being numerous, 
and fixed to the receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle, 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. White Water lilly. having a power to prevent venereal deſires; bũt 


Nymphea alba. this is idle. 
The root is very long, large, and thick: it is 2. Yellow Water-lilly:; 
brown on the outſide, and white within ; and 
has numerous large and long fibres. 6—— ewes. 


The leaves are ſupported on ſingle footſtalks : The root is very long and thick, of a ſmooth 
theſe are round, thick, ſpungy, and of a great | ſurface, except that the outer ſkin in ſome places 
length ; riſmg from the ſurface of the mud | cracks and chops; and of a white colour: it 
uſually, to the top of the water, whereon the | ſends out numerous large fibres, and itſelf runs 
leaves float. obliquely into the mud. 

Theſe are very large, and roundiſh, and of a The leaves are ſupported each on its ſeparate 
beautiful green colour, and ſhining ſurface. footſtalk : theſe are very long, light, ſmooth, 
The flowers are ſupported, like the leaves, | and full of a ſpungy pith : the leaves themſelves 
each on a long footſtalk. are very large, and of an oblong figure, but ap- 
They are very large, and of a beautiful bright | proaching to round, and of a bright green colour, 
white; and of a light, but agreeable ſmell : The flowers are alſo ſupported ſingly on very 
the cup has four leaves. | long footſtalks: they are large ; but what ap- 
The ſeed-veſſel is large, and roundifh, but | pears at firſt fight to be the flower is, in this, 
drawn in at the neck, and there crowned with a | as in the preceding ſpecies, the cup : this is com- 
dentated rim. | poſed of five leaves, which are very broad and 
The ſeeds are large, roundiſh, and contained | yellow, and ſurround the petals: theſe are ſmall, 
in a great quanitty of pulp. and they are alſo yellow ; and they are placed in 
It is common in our brooks and rivers, and | two ſeries. 

flowers in Auguſt. C. Bauhine calls it Nymphes The [eed-veſſel is large, and of a pear-faſhioned 
alba major. Others, only Nymphes alba. 

The root of this ſpecies is greatly recommend. 
ed as cooling and aſtringent. 

The country people give the juice of it for the 
fluor albus, with ſucceſs. The powder of it 
K 
veſſels. 

The freſh roots, ſliced and infuſed in red wine, 
are uſeful againſt overflowings ot the menſes. 
 Outwardly the leaves are cooling ; and an oil 
is made, by ſome, of the flowers, which is ex- 
_ cellent againſt pain. 

There is an opinion of the roots and ſeeds 
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DIVISION IU FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. The Egyptian Lotus. 
Nymphea fell cerdatis dentatis. - 


The root is very large. thick, and of an ob- 
long form, and covered with fibres. 

The leaves are ſupported ſingly on long, flen- 
der footſtalks. 

They are very large, 2nd of a heart faſhioned 
ſhape ; being dee ly cut at the baſe, where they 
are broadeſt, and thence ſmaller to the end : they 
are ſharply dentated on the edges, and of a fleſhy 
ſubſtance and bright green colour. 

Their footſtalks are long, as thoſe of our 
commer water lillies; and they are ſmooth on the 
ſurface, and of a deep green. 

The flowers are large and white: they are ſup- 
ported ſingly on ſlender footſtalks, much longer 
than thoſe of the leaves, and are compoſed of 
many petals, placed in numerous ſeries, and ſur- 
rounded by a cup compoſed of four leaves, as 
in the common white water lilly. 

The ſced-veſſel is very large, round, but 
drawn up to a neck at the top, and full of a 
ſpungy matter, with many large ſeeds: the large 
cup remains with this, and is ſpread out under 
it, in the manner of the rays of a ſtar. 

Alpinus calls it Lotus Aigyptia; a name moſt 
authors have copied from him. Sir Hans Sloane, 
Nymphea Indica flore candido, folio in ambitu ſer- 
rato. Others, Ambel. 

It is a native of Egypt, the Eaſt Indies, and 
the hotter parts of America, and flowers in au- 
tumn. 

The root, which is of the ſhape and ſize of a large 
egg, is a delicacy with the people of the Eaſt, and 
accounted a very wholeſome and delieate food: 
they boil it, and eat it with the liquor. It ĩs ſo ex- 
tremely abundant in the Nile, that it ſerves as a 
kind of univerſal food to the poor, who have no- 
thing to do but go into the places where the wa- 
ter is ſhalloweſt, and take up in an hour or two 
foud for many days for their families. 


Th END of te THIRTEENTH CLASS. 


\ | 


2. Great red Water lilly, called the Egyptian bean. 
Nympbæa pediculis ſpinofis flore rubente. 
The root is large, thick, and hung with ny- 


merous long fibre. | 

The leaves are ſupported on long footſtalks, in 
the manner of thoſe of the common water-/illies 
and are, like them, of a round form, and great 
bigneſs ; but though they agree thus with the 
others in the general ſhape and manner of appear- 
ing, they differ in very eſſential particulars. 

The tootſtalks of the leaves are full of ſmall 
prickles, all pointing upwards, and the leaf it- 
ſelf is umbilicated ; the ſtalk not being inſerted 
at the edge, as in the others, but in the centre 
of the leaf. 

The flowers are very large, and of a bright 
and elegant red: they are compoſed of ſeveral 
ſeries of petals, and are ſupported each on a long 
prickly footſtalk, as the leaves. 

The ſeed- veſſel is very large, and of a ſingular 
form: it ſeems as if it had been cut off at the top, 
and there are in it ſeveral cells, each of which 
contains one ſeed. 

Theſe are as large as the biggeſt filbert, and of 
a browniſh red colour on the outſide, but white 
within. 

1 he whole fruit is of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and 
the ſeeds are ſoft. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and other 
warm quarters of the world. Ir flowers in July. 

Herman calls it Nymphca Indica faba Ægyptia 
difta flore incarnato. Others call it ſimply, Faba 
AEgyptiaca ;, and ſome after its Eaſtern name ne. 
lumbo. 

We ſee the figure of this plant frequently in 
the Chineſe works on porcelain, and in their ja- 
pan, and many held it to be imaginary z but 
later obſervations have ſhewn it to be the repre- 
ſentation of a real plant, very common in their 
waters, and familiarly known to the ancients. It 
is what all the old writers have meant by the faba 
Agyptia. 
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Plants that have the flower compoſed of ro yeTALs, diſpoſed in form of 4 
croſs, and the ſeed-veſſe! six LR, and of an 18REGULAR form, 


of a plain and ſimple ſtructure, according to the number of petals in the flower preceding 
that ſeed · veſſel ; from thoſe which have only one, by regular ſteps proceeding to ſuch as 
have it compoſed of an irregular and uncertain large number. 

In theſe claſſes we have treated of thoſe genera whoſe ſeed · veſſels have nothing particular in their 
form, nor have been uſed to be diſtinguiſhed peculiarly by authors under any diſtincti ve name: but 
there yet remain ſome to which we are, according to Nature, and the cuſtom of botaniſts of all time, 
founded on natural diſtinctions, to give a peculiar place. 

What are commonly called the fliquoſe and filiculaſe plants, are perfectly diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, and held ſeparate by writers; and in the ſame manner the papilionaceous : yet each of theſe 
claſſes conſiſt of plants which have a ſingle ſeed-veſſel. Theſe therefore, as alſo the berry-bearing 
plants, diſtinguiſhed from all others in the ſame manner by the ſtructure of their fruit, we are to treat 
of diſtin&ly, each in its ſeparate claſs ; and between the firſt of theſe the filiquoſe, and the laſt of the 
former regular ſeries, we are to introduce a ſmall claſs, which naturally leads to them. 

The filiquoſe are thoſe which have the flower compoſed of four petals, diſpoſed croſs-ways, and 
the ſeed · veſſel a regular pod: thoſe of the preſent claſs have the flower in the ſame manner, com. 
poſed of four petals fo diſpoſed, and have for their fruit a ſeed-veſſel which is not a regular pod. 


VV Fun dnp ee name have a ſingle capſule for the ſeeds, 


of the ſeveral firſt genera, placing them among the plants with five- leaved flowers. 
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Natives of BRIT AIM. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country, 


n. W.40-::3 
PEARL WORT. 
ALSINELL A, 
HE flower is compoſed of four petals regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed - veſſel is round, 8 


naceous, and full of minute ſeeds: the cup is compoſed of four little leaves, and remains 
when the flower is fallen, 


Ne XXIII. Mam DIVE 


Linnæus has diſperſed theſe over his works ; and Mr. Ray has committed an overſight, in reſpect 
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228 The BRITISH HERBAL _ 
Allſeed. The flowers are very ſmall, ddd. end 
Radiela. they ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the branches. 


The ſeed- veſſels are large and brown z and the 
The root is ſmall, and furniſhed with many | ſeeds minute. 
fibres. It is not uncommon on heaths, and flowers in 
The ſtalk is round, and divided into a vaſt | July. 
multicude of branches. The whole pla. t is not Ray calls it Radiola vulgaris ſerpyliifolia. O. 
more than an inch high. thers, Hernaria minima. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and they are of a 
duſky green, ſhort, and broad. | 


3 


ForREitGN GENERA. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


1 
BARREN WORT. 
EPE MEDIUM. 


HE flower is formed of four petals, regularly diſpoſed : the ſeed - veſſel is long, lender, 
pointed at the end, and made of two valves, containing numerous feeds in a ſingle cell: 
the cup is compoſed of four leaves, and falls with the flower. 
Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monog ynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
four, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, 


Barrenwort. | like thoſe from the root, heart-faſhioned, ſerrated, 
Epimedium. and pointed. 
The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk in a 
The root is ſlender and creeping, and is hung | kind of ſpike, and each has its ſeparate, ſlender 
about with numerous fibres. footſtalk: they are of a deep purple, with an 
The firſt leaves ſtand on long, lender, and edge of yellow. 
divided footſtalks, and there are uſually three on The ſeed - veſſel is long and lender, and the 
each diviſion. , ſeeds are oblong and ſmall. 
They are heart-faſhioned, deeply cut in at the It is a native of many of the northern parts of 
baſe, and thence ſmaller to the extremity ; and | Europe, and lives in the damp parts of foreſts. 
are very ſharply ſerrated round the edges. It flowers in Auguſt. 
The ſtalk riſes among theſe, and is round, | All authors call it Epimedium; the plant being 
firm, upright; not at all branched, and a foot ſo fingular that it needs no diſtinctive epithets. 
high. It has been ſaid to be a native of this king- 
There uſually ſtands one of theſe compound | dom, but not truly. 
leaves upon it, conſiſting of five ſingle ones, 
each on its awn ſeparate footſtalk ; and theſe are, | 


Its virtues ae not certainly known. 


G mn OR JO 2 
PODDED CUMMIN. 
HYPECOU M. 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals of unequal ſize : two of theſe are larger, and divided 
| each into three parts ; and theſe ſtand more outwards : the other two ſtand inwards, and are 
ſmall, and divided lightly into three parts at the top; the middle ſegment being hollowed, com- 
preſſed and erect: the ſeed- veſſel is long, crooked, and jointed : the cup is compoſed of two little 
leaves, and falls with the flower. 


Linnæus places this among the tetrandria dig ynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
four, and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit two. 


5 Common 
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1. Common Podded c. 


— 


2. Podded Cummin with ſmooth pods. 


Hypecoum vulgare. | 
| Hypecoum filiquis teretibus Iævibus. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 

Ihe leaves that riſe from it are large, and 
beautifully divided into ſegments : they are of 
the pinnated form, but each of the pinnæ of 
which they are compoſed, is again divided into 
ſmaller parts; and they are deeply notched at the 

: the whole leat is of a pale bluiſh or yel- 
lowiſh green; and its pedicle is often rediſh to- 
ard the ground. 
7 The aa is round, ridged, upright and of a 
colour: often it is flatted. Toward the lower 
part it is ſimple, and uſually naked : higher up 
ir has ſeveral leaves; and toward the top it 
divides into branches. 
The leaves on the ſtalk are like thoſe from the 
only ſmaller. 
e flowers are moderately large, and of a 
bright yellow : they ſtand on ſlender footſtalks at 
the extremities of the branches. 
The ſeed · veſſel is lang, crooked, and jointed , 
and in each joint there is contained a ſingle ob- 
long ſeed. 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
numerous hbres. 

The firlt leaves are long, narrow, and pinnated: 
each is compoſed of four, five, cr more pairs of 
pinnæ on a long middle rib, with an odd one ar 
the end; and they are all very deeply indented 
ſome of the lower ones down to the rib : the 
colour of the whole leaf is a freſh and beauti- 
ful green. 

The ſtalks are lender, round, upri 
ten inches high. TOY. 

The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but that they are ſmaller and of a paler 
colour, and are more deeply indented. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the talks 
and they are ſmall and yellow. l 
The ſeed-veiiel is a long pod, not Jointed, 
= in = common hypecoum, but ſmooth: it is 
requently a little croo and al 
down. wa PN 


The ſeeds are numerous, oblong, and yellowiſh. 


It is common in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it ſimply Hypecoum ; and moſt 
authors follow him. Others call it Hypecoum 


Aliguis articulatis, 


It is frequent in many parts of Europe, and 
flowers in July. | 
Daleſchamp calls it Cuminum ſylveſtre {ili 


and others have followed him. | 


—ö;— G2. III. 
LUDWIG1 4. 


flower is formed of four petals regularly diſpoſed: the ſeed- veſſel is compoſed of four 
ves: the cup is divided into four long and narrow ſegments, which appear between the 
petals of the flower, and remain when it is fallen. 


Linnzus places this among the tetrandria monogynia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 


four, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


Alternate-leaved Ludwigia. | boſors of the leaves on theſe parts of the plane; 
a a ; and are large and yellow. 
Ludwigia foliis anguſtis alterms. 


The root is compoſed of numerous long fibres 
riſing from a ſmall head. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, ſtriated, and 
of a yellowiſh colour. 

The leaves are placed alternately upon it; and 
they are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed ; and 
have no footſtalks. 

The flowers grow toward the tops of the ſtalks, 
and of the branches riſing from the boſoms of 


the upper leaves: they are placed ſingly. in the 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſquare and large: it is open 
at the top, and it contains numerous ſmall 
ſeeds. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in July, 

Plukenet, calls it Lyfmachia non papoſa flore 
lutes majori filiqua caryophylloide Virginiana. Gro- 


- novius calls it ſimply, Ladwigia., Van Royen, 


Ludwigia capſulis ſubrotundis. 


Its virtues are unknown. 


3 als, IV. 
OLDENLANDIA. 
"THE flower conſiſts of four petals regularly diſpoſed, and ſpread open: the ſeed · veſſel is round 


and coriaceous, and contains numerous ſmall ſeeds in two cells: the cup is divided into four 
narrow ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen. 


Linnzus places this among the tetrandria monogynia z the threads in the flower being four, and the 


ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 
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239 The BRITISH H E K FA L. 
1. Broad- leaved Oldenlandia. 2. Narrow · leaved Oldenlandia. 
Oldenlandia foliis latioribus. Ollenlandia anguſtifolia. 
The root is compoſed of a few ſmall fibres. The root is ſmall, oblong, and furniſhed with 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, (lender, and | many fibres. 


in great part procumbent : they take root at the 
joints as they lie, and by this means ſpread the 
!ant abundantly. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and have ſhort 
footſtalks : they are oblong, broad, and of a faint 
green : they are largeſt in the middle, pointed at 
the ends, and not at all notched at the edges. 

The flowers grow in the boſoms of the leaves: 
they are placed on ſh--rt footſtalks, one flower on 
each ; and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed-vefſel is large, and contains a number 
of ſmall, brown ſeeds. 

It is frequent in North America in damp places. 
It flowers in June. 

Plukenet calls it Aline aquatica major repens 
l irginiana foliis acuminatis. Others, Oldenlandia 
uniflora, from the flowers ſtanding ſingly on the 


footſtalks in this ſpecies ; they ſupporting more 
in the others. 


G EN 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, round, firm, 
upright, and branched : they are of a browniſh 
colour, and brittle. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and have tufts 
of young ones, or the rudiments of branches, 
in their boſoms all the way up the ſtalk: they 
are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed ; and are 
of a duſky green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
of ſhoots riſing from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves, in cluſters like little umbells; and they are 
ſmall. 

The ſeed - veſſel is large, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and little. 

Plukenet calls it Lyfmachie affinis ſaturie folio 
madera ſpatenfis capſulis in ſumitate fere umbellatis. 
Others, Oldenlandia umbellata. 


Its virtues are not known: 


U 8 V. 


AMMANI A. 


HE. flower conſiſts of four petals regularly diſpoſed, and inſerted into the cup: the ſeed - veſſel 
is round, and contains four cells: the cup is hollow, ſtriated, and quadrangular : it is divided 


into eight ſegmeats at the edge, and four of theſe are ſhorter than the others, and are turned back. 
Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monog nia; the threads in the centre of the flower being 


four, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit 


Narrow-leaved Ammania. 
Ammania foliis anguſtis. 

The roct is long, ſlender, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. | 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and ex- 
tremely branched : it is of a rediſh colour, and 
tough ; and its branches are extremely long and 
ſlender. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and they are 
oblong, very narrow, ſharp-pointed, and with- 


out footſtalks. | 
The flowers are placed in cluſters in the boſoms 


G EN 


ſingle. 


of the leaves; and they are ſmall, and of 4 
bright yellow : the plant when in flower makes 
a beautiful appearance; for it is covered at the 
Joints from the root to the very top. 


| ſeeds are minute and numerous. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and flowers 
in June. | 

Plukenet calls it Anonymos Inari folio orien- 
talis Galli lutei fore berba capſularis verticillata. 


\ 


Its virtues are unknown. 


U-8 VI. 


WATER CALTROP. 
TRAP 4. 


The ſeed - veſſels are round and ſmall; and the 


HE. flower conſiſts of four petals regularly difpoſed : the ſeed · veſſel is of an oblong oval form, 

very hard, and contains only a ſingle cell; and it is armed with four ſharp thorns : the cup is 

made of a ſingle piece divided into four narrow ſegments: it remains after the flower is fallen; and 
the ſegments hardening, become the thorns of the ſeed-veſſel. 

Linnzus places this among the tetrandria monog yiia ; the threads in the centre of the flower being 
four, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 

This author has taken away its common name tribulus aquatica, and calls it trgpa : this is very 
proper, becauſe another plant of a very different genus is called tribulus terreftris. We have retained 
the name trapa; keeping with it the Engliſh received name water caltrop. 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies. 
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BRITISH HERBAL 


CL AGVTS IT 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of your yETaALs regular} ly diſpoſed, in 
form of a croſs, and whoſe ſeeds are contained in @ zsGuLas roD, of 


a long and ſlender ſhape. 


E plants of this claſs are ſo eſſentially and obviouſly diſtinguiſhed from all others, and ſo 
| happily united among themſelves, that moſt of the botanical writers have kept them to- 


gether, and in a diſtinct claſs. 
Ray calls them berb.e tetrapetale filiquoſe ; and Tournefort, herb fore polypetalo cruciformi... Linnzus 
diſtinguiſhes them by the name of tetradynamia ; the threads in the flower being uſually fix, and of 
theſe, four being always longer than the reſt : theſe four he eſteems more efficacious in the ſcecundation 
of the ſeeds ; and thence has named the claſs. 
This author places in the ſame claſs thoſe genera which have ſhort, and thoſe which have long, 
pods, only diſtinguiſhing them as belonging to two ſectiona. Mr. Ray has done this before 
him, and ſo have many others : but the diſtinction between the ſeveral genera is fo plain, and 
ſo well obſerved by nature, that they demand in a juſt method to be arranged under two diſtin 
claſſes. 
The very authors who place them together, always ſeparate them by a ſubdiviſion; and they are 
diſtinguiſhed by eſtabliſhed titles univerſally received, and univerſally underitood ; thoſe which have 
long pods being called berbæ filiguoſze, and thoſe which have ſhort ones, berb.e filiculoſe. 
We are unhappy in the Engliſh language in a. dearth of ſcientifick terms: we have no names or 
words that diſtin&ly convey the ſenſe of /iliqug and filiculs, on which this ſeparation is founded; we 
only call them long pods and little pods ; but che term lala is. not in this caſe fimply a diminu- 
tive; for the ſhort pod differs in form as well as ſize from the other. 
| There is an antiquated word, ſhale, uſed by ſome authors of credit, and adopted by our dictio- 
naries, for a huſk, or covering of ſeeds : we ſhall, in this want of terms for diſtinction, appropriate 
— ſhort ſeed-veſſel, called in Latin flicula, and call the other only a pod. 
Thus, having eſtabliſhed words to aſcertain our meaning in each article, we ſhall follow the ſteps 
of nature in the diviſion of theſe plants, making thoſe with pods, fligue, conftitute — 
thoſe with ſbales filicule, another. 
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Natives of BRAIT AI x. 


Thaſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally found wild in this country. 


. 


8 I, 


WALLFLOWER. 
LEUCOTU M. 
flower is compoſed of four large petals : the pod is long, flender, flatted, formed of two 


HE 


a ſtyle, which is ſplit at the top: the cup is 


compoſed of four long, narrow leaves, and falls with the flower: the ſeeds are oval and flatted. 
Linnæus places this, with the reſt of the fliquo/e plants, among the tetradynamia fliquofa : but he 
aboliſhes its received name /eucoium, calling it cheirant bus. EAR 
There is one ſingular plant of this genus, the pod of which, inſtead of terminating in two, has 
three points. Many have of late made of this a particular genus, under the name of gakenia ; but 
Linnzus much more juſtly refers it to the reſt, not allowing this alone a ſufficient diſtinction for a 


new genus. 


The botaniſts of late time have accounted it an honour to conſtitute new genera ; and have there- 
fore ſought the moſt trivial marks for a diſtinction, which ought to be founded only on the greateſt 


and moſt obvious. 


The Arabians call the common yellow wallfower, cheiri ; but it is wrong from that to derive the 


name cheirantbus for the whole genus, 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Wallflower. 
Leucoium luteum vulgare. 


The root is divided into a number of long, 
ſtraggling parts, each furniſhed with numerous 
fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, hard, and 
very much branched. | 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a freſh 
green: they have no footſtalks ; they adhere by 
the baſe, and they are undivided at the edges. 

The flowers grow in a kind of ſpikes at the 
top of the ſtalks and branches; and they are 
large, yellow, and ſweet ſcented. 

The pods are long, flender, and whitiſh : the 
ſceds are flatted and ſmall. 

It is common on old walls, and in fome places 
on rocks; and has thence, for its beauty and fra- 
grance, been introduced into gardens, where the 
flower, and indeed the whole plant, grow much 
larger than in the wild ſtate. 

C. Bauhine calls it Leucoium luteum vulgare ; 
and molt others follow him. 

When carefully cultivated the flower gets 
ſtreaks of a rediſh or deep orange colour; and at 
other times it is rendered large and full of leaves : 


theſe are the bloody wall and the double wall of our | 


it were well if we could accufe none above the 
rank of gardeners with raiſing theſe varieties into 
the imaginary place of ſpecies; or if theſe were 


all ſo treated. We fee more of them, and in 
conſiderable writers. | 


C. Baubine deſcribes, 1. one with ſerrated 


leaves; 2. one wi N A 
h 


2 


BRITISH SPECIES, 


double; and, 4. a leſſer, double wallfower : theſe 
are all varieties owing to culture; and thus of 
one plant are made five. 


2. Sea Wallflower. 
Leucoium maritimum filiquis tricuſpidatis. 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres, 

The talks are numerous, weak, and branched; 
they ſtand but irregularly upright, and they are 
of a pale colour, and a little hairy. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are long, 
narrow, and deeply indented at the edges: they 
grow without footſtalks, and are ſumewhat hairy, 
and their colour is a pale whitiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand at thc tops of the ſtalks and 
branches; and they are large and white. | 

The ſeed-veſſels are long, ſomewhat thicker 
than in the common kind, and hairy; but what 
is very ſingular in them is, that each terminatey 
in three points, inſtead of rhe two of the com · 
mon kind. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, oval, and flatted. 

It is found on the coaſts of Wales and Corn- 
wal; and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Leucojum maritimum /inuaty 


We have this in ſome s in its natural 
condition; and we fee it in others raiſed to 3 
greater ſize, and into varieties, called diſtin ſpe- 
cies by fome, from culture, 

What we call ſt: g Julyflowers are of the ſame 
genus with wallfowers, differing only as ſpecies, 
though the diſtinRion be very evident, 

90. Theſe 


folio. 
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Theſe ewo plants are the caly natives of our | 
country; the firſt is the mother plant of all that 
variety of walls in our gardens ; and the latter 
of ſome of the ftocks : thus our people abbre- 
viate the proper expreſſions of the kinds. The 
latter is plainly of the ſtock Julyflower, or, as 
it is vulgarly expreſſed, the fock kind. 


Great virtues have been attributed to the /eu- 


DIVISION II. 


1. Square-podded Wallflower. 
Leucoium filiquis quadratis. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed wi 


numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are 
long, narrow, of a faint green, and without 
foorſtaiks. 

The alk is firm, upright, ſingle, and ſcarce 
at all branched, and is of a pale colour, and a 
foot and half high. 

The leaves are numerous; they are long, nar- 
row, hollowed, and have uſually a dented edge : 
they are ſharp-pointed, undivided at the edges, 
and of a pale green. 

The flowers are yellow and fragrant, like thoſe 
of the common wallflower, but ſmaller. 

The ſeed veſſels are ſquare, and the ſeeds are 
rounded and flat. | 

It is frequent on barren grounds in France and 
Italy 3 and flowers early in ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Leucoium luteum ſylveſtre 
anguſtifolium. Others, Leucoium fylveſtre. Our 
gardeners, the Upright wallflower. 


2. Common Stock Julyflower. 


Leuccium incanum vulgare. 


The root is large and ſpreading. 

The ſtalk, or, as it may be better termed, the 
main ſtem, is round, thick, white, naked for a 
conſiderable height, and from thence upwards 
divided into numerous branches, and crowded 
with leaves. The plant grows to two feet or more 
in height, and has the aſpect of a little ſhrub. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it : they are 
numerous, long, narrow, and hoary ; of a pale 
greyilh green, ſoft to the touch, not at all 
divided at the edges, and blunt at the poiats. 

The flowers ſtand in a kind of ſpike at the tops 
of the ſtalks, and are large and handſome: their 
natural colour is a deep purple, and they are 
ſomerimes white. 

The ſeed-veſſel is flatted, and as it were cut 
off at the top: the ſeeds are ſmall and flatted. 

It is a native of Spain, and thence brought 
into our gardens, where, in this natural ſtate, ir 
is called the flock Fulyflower, or fingle flock. Cul- 
ture doubles ſtripes, and enlarges the flowers; 
and in theſe ſeveral appearances it is deſcribed by 
ſome, too attentive to frivolous diſtinctions, un- 
der the names of ſo many diſtinct ſpecies. 

As the common Engliſh wa/lflower is the origin 
of all the walls of our gardens, this Spaniſh kind 
is the ſource from whence induſtrious art has 
produced all the double, and otherwiſe varied 
Backs. 
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coium ; but they are at preſent not much re. 
The flowers are celebrated againſt dic. 

orders of the head and nerves, and not without 
ſome” foundation in truth. A conſerve of them 
is the beſt method of taking them. 
The tops of the plant are ſaid to be promoter, 
of the menſes ; and the ſeeds have been recom. 
mended in paralitick caſes. The common wild 
wallflower is belt. 


The root is compoſed of a few fibres. 
The talk is lender, upright, of à whitiſh co. 
lour, and a foot high. | 
larly : they are long, narrow, and of a greyiſh 
colour, hoary, and ſoft; and they are dentated 
at the edges. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
a kind of looſe ſpikes; and they are fmall, and 
of a pale purple. 


at the point. 
The ſeeds-are oval and flat. 
It is a-native of the coaſt of Spain, and flowers 
in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Leæucoium incanum minus. 


4. Narrow-leaved ſea Stock. 
Leu 51 m m. ti | 7 11 11 : 


The root is large and ſpreading. 
The ſtalk is thick, upright, and buſhy ; naked 
toward the lower part, but upwards covered with 
leaves: its colour is à greyiſh white, and its ſub- 
ſtance firm. 
The leaves ſtand irregularly ; and they are 
narrow, oblong, and ſomewhat finuated at the 
edges: they are ſoft to the touch, and their co. 
lour is a faint green, with a tinge of bluiſh, or 
greyiſh, 
The flowers are large, and of a unpleal- 
ing purple : they ſtand Wan 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and have very ſhort 
footſtalks : the petals are placed regularly, but 
they are uſually undulated at the edges. | 
The ſeed-veſſels are long and large; and the 
ſeeds are large and roundith. | 
It is common about the coaſts of Italy, and 
ſometimes is ſeen far from the ſea, both there 
and in other warmer parts of Europe. 
C. Bauhine calls it Zeucoium maritimum anguſti- 
folium. Boccone, Leucoium minus lavendule 
folio obſoleto flore. The flowers ſometimes are 
white, | 


5. Small fea Stock. 
Leucotum purpureum maritimum minus. 
The root is long and thick, and is furniſhed 


with many fibres. 


The leaves that riſe firſt from it are in a thick 
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"fe: they are Jong, narrow, of a pale greyiſh | 
and ſoft to the touch: they have no foot- 
ſtalks : they are ſharp-pointed ; and they have 
each one or two indentings at the edge. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft, and 
are round, weak, and divided into many branches: 
they are fix or eight inches high, and their co- 
lour is a pale green. | 
The leaves ſtand alternately, and reſemble 
thoſe from the root: they are long and narrow, 
and have uſually a ſingle indenting. 


„ 


DIVISION I. 


1. Wild Heſperis. 
The root is compoſed of many thick fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very numerous, long, nar- 
row, and of a duſky green; they = 
pointed, ſomewhat indented at the edges, and 
have ſhort footſlalks. 

The talk is ſingle, upright, firm, and 
all branched, unleſs when luxurjant in the 
and then only toward the top. 

The leaves are large and oblong : 
ſharp- pointed, and dented at the edges 
ward the top of the plant have no footfſtalks ; and 
thoſe on the lower part have ſhort ones. 

The flowers are large and beautiful: they 
are of a purpliſh colour, ſometimes very faint, 
ſometimes deeper, and ſometimes altogether white. 
The ſeed-veſſels are ſlender and flatted, and 
often twiſted ; and the ſceds are oval arid ſmall. 

It is a native of our northern counties, Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland ; and flowers in May. 
C. Bauhine calls it Heſperis Hlueſtris inodors ; 
and moſt deſcribe it under the name of Heſperis 
bortenfis : for there is no ſpecifick difference in 
the two plants. In our gardens, by the aſſiſtance 
of culture, the flowers become larger, ſtriped, 
and doubled. Our gardeners, not very nice or 
careful about names, call it rocket; and in theſe 
appearances the Striped rocket, and Double rocket. 


2, Jack by the hedge. 
Heſperis allium redolens. 


The root is long, whitiſh, irregularly con- 
torted, ang divided into ſeveral parts. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops, and are ſmall, 
and of a pleaſing colour, a faint purple. 

The ſced-veſiels are long and knotty, ar as it 
were jointed. 

The ſeeds are oval and very ſmall. 


It is a native of the Spaniſh ſea · coaſt, and 
flowers in April. 


C. Bauhine calls it Leuceium maritimum mini- 
mum. Tournefort Leucoium ver num faliis erucæ. 


33 II. 


DAMES VIOLET, 
HESPERTS. 


HE flower is formed of four petals regularly diſpoſed, and terminated by narrow baſes : 
the cup is compoſed of four narrow-pointed leaves gaping below ; two of which are large at the 
baſe ; and it falls with the flower: the ſeed - veſſel is long, lender, compreſſed, ſtriated, and often 
crooked, or twiſted, and ſingly pointed; and the ſeeds are oval and compreſſed. 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa ; the threads in the flower being fix, four 
of which are longer than the others; and the ſeed - veſſel a 
The Engliſh name of this genus being much diſuſed, it will be enqugh for the ſtudent to know 
there ia. ſuch a one, and more convenient to uſe the Latin, beſperis, 


long pod. 
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The firſt leaves are roundiſh, but indented for 
the ſtalk, and ſlightly nicked at the edges: they 
riſe in a cluſter, fix or eight together, and have 
long, lender footſtalks. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, of a yel- 


een, ſcarce at all branched, and three 


leaves are broad, ſhort, and lows. faſhioned. 
The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and are much leſs than thoſe of the preceding, 
and of a lovely milk white. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and ſlender; and the 
ſeeds are brown. 

It is common under nedges, and flowers in 
May. 

Ray calls it Heſperis a'lium redolens. Moſt 
others, Alliaria, from its flavour of garlick in 
the taſte, and lightly in the ſmell, 

Linnæus ſeparates this from the heſperis kind, 
and makes it a ſpecies of ery/imum. The diffe- 
rence is not very eſſential; and, as the plant is 
known by this name, we have preferred keeping 
it in this place, 


OH _—__ 


The garden heſperis, which does not differ from 
the firſt of theſe wild ones, otherwiſe than by 
culture, is highly celebrated in Germany as 3 
wound herb. 

The common alliaria, laſt deſcribed, is eaten by 
our country people with their bread and butter, 
and is very wholeſome. 

Its j Juice, taken a ſpoonful at a time, is excel · 
lent obſtructions of the viſcera: it works 
| by urine. In ſome places it is à conſtant jngre» 
dient in clyſters, 
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DIVISION Uu. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1, Hairy Heſperis. IS . prog ſhort, and ſurround 

Heſperis caule hirſuto. ak by a wi fo that they have a 
* non heartlike appearance: they are of the ſame bluiſh 

The root is compoſed of numerous, thick | green, and are indented in the manner of others. 
fibres. Ihe flowers ſtand in a lictle tuft at the top of 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are ob- | the ſtalk ; and are large, and of a beautiful co- 
long, broad, aad of a duſky colour. lour, a purpliſh or bluiſh, ſometimes paler, ang 

The ſtalks are round, not very firm, hairy, | ſometimes . | | 
ſometimes full of branches, at others quite ſimple, The ſeed- veſſels are large, ſlender, and pointed, 
and a foot and a half high. and the ſeeds are large. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on theſe; and are Ir is common on the ſea-coaſts of France. 
large, oblong, and of a duſky green: they are | C. Bauhine calls it Leucoium maritimum latiſe- 
broad at the baſe, and narrower all the way to | lum, and moſt follow him; but it is properly a 
the point, and ſometimes a little waved at the | beſperis, the pods having nothing of that 
edges : the lower ones have ſhort footſtalks, the | larly divided top, that mark thoſe of the others. 
upper none. Leucoium has been a name given much at ran- 
The flowers ſtand at the top in conſiderable | dom by the old writers to plants of very diffe- 
number; and they are large, but naturally of a | rent genera. The proper characters were not ſo 
dead colour: they vary in this, ſometimes being | eaſily eſtabliſhed as to obviate this kind of con- 
ſimply rediſh, ſometimes white, but oftener of a | fuſion. 5 
duſky hue, with purple veins. 

The ſeed · vcſſel is long, and often twiſted : the 3. Melancholy Heſperis. 
ſeeds are large. | | Heſderis filianis articalat; 

It is a native of Hungary, and flowers in May. _ 25 

C Bauhine calls it Heſperis montana pallida odo. The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 
ratiſſima. Others, Heſperis Panonica, and Heſpe- | numerous fibres. | 


ris obſoleto flore. The firſt leaves are long, large, and of a d 
The flower has great fragrance in an evening, | green colour: they lie ſpread upon the ground, 
but none in the day ; whence the name. and they have ſhort footſtalks, and are deeply and 
irregularly ſinuated at the edges. | 
2. Small heart-leaved Heſperis. The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and a foot 
Heſperis humilia feliis cordatis. and half high ; but at the top it uſually drops. 


The leaves are placed irregularly on it, and 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | are oblong and broad at the baſe : they are 
a few fibres. dented along the edges, and ſharp at the point. 
The firit leaves riſe in a thick tuft, without The flowers are large, and of a deep purple: 
footſtalks : they are ſhort, broad, of a bluiſh they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and are fra. 
green, ſharply ſcrrated, and ſharp-pointed. grant in an evening. f 
The ſtalks riſe ſeveral together in the centre The pods are waved, or as it were Jointed , 
of this tuft, and are round, lender, of a pale | the ſeeds are large. | 
green, and a little branched. It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in June. 
They have ſeveral leaves on the lower part, C.Bauhine calls it Heſperis peregrina filiquis arti- 
but are naked thence to the top. culatis. Others, Heſperis Syriacs. 


— — 


e VII. 
ak 

ROCK E T. 

E R U c A. 


TE flower is compoſed of four ſhort petals, with very ſmall baſes: the cup is formed of four 

little, narrow, coloured leaves, and fall; with the flower: the pod is long, of a roundiſh ſhape, 
and crooked, and is divided into two cells by a membrane, which is ſomewhat longer than the two 
valves of which the pod is formed. | l 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa z the threads in each flower being ſix, of which 
four are ſomewhat longer than the other two, and the ſeed · veſſel a regular pod. 

He joins this and the //ymbrium under one common character, taking away the eſtabliſhed and more 
determinate name eruca or rocket, and calling moſt of theſe plants ſpecies of water-creſs : he places 
others among the cabbages, braſſice. 0 

This tends to create confuſion ; for both kinds have very numerous ſpecies, and the diſtinctions 
are ſmall. Theſe genera approach very nearly to one another ; but they have a difference in the pe- 
tals, thoſe of eruca or ructet being ſhort, and thoſe of the f{mbrium longer. 
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DIVISION L 


1. Common Wild Rocket. 
Duca fylveſtris vulgatior. 
The root is long and thick, and is furniſhed 
with many fibres. | 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are 
long and beautifully divided: they have ſhort 
: their colour is a pale green, 


It is frequent on old walls, and among rubbiſh 
in many parts of England. It flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Eruca major lutea caule aſpero. 
Others, Eruca fylveftris. | 


2. Little, wild Rocket. 
Erncs Gn mini 


many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in atuft, and ſpread them- 
ſelves every way upon the ground: they are long, 
narrow, and deeply divided at the edges into nu- 
merous ſegments, ſo that they reſemble the pin- 
nated kind. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, ſlen- 
der, very little branched, and eight inches high. 


into the pinnated form, but with ſmaller ſeg- 


in little tufts at the tops of the ſtalks, and are 
ſucceeded by long, ſlender pods. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It is found in our northern counties, as alſo in 
the Ile of Man. It flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Eruca fylueſtris minor lutea 
burſe paſtoris folio. Ray, Eruca monemſis laciniata 
lutea. 
3. Water · Rocket. 

Eruca aquatica. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 
The firſt leaves are long and beautiful; each 
is compoſed of five or ſix pair of pinnæ or ſmall 
leaves joined to a middle rib, with an odd one at 
the end : they are of a yellowiſh green, and of a 
tender ſubſtance. 
The ftalks are numerous, weak, and branched: 
they are a foot and a half high, but not very 
erect 


Ne 24. 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with | 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are | 
long, narrow, and deeply divided, as the others, | 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand | 
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The leaves are placed irregularly on them, and 
are of the ſame form with thoſe from the root. 


the ſeveral pinnæ or ſmaller leaves being jagged 
alſo in two or three places. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are ſmall and yellow: the pods are 
ſlender, and but moderately long. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is common by rivers, and about the edges 
of ſhallow ponds. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Eruca fylveſtris minor lutes 
flore. The generality of writers, from its place 
of growth, not common to the other, Eruca 
aquatica. 


4. Common Winter- Creſs. 
Eruca glabra flore minore barbarea difta. 


The root is long and thick, and has a few 
fibres. 


The firſt leaves riſe in a tuft, and have a very 
pretty appearance : they are long, large, and of 
a very deep, but gloſſy green: they are divided, 
ſomewhat in the pinnated manner, into two pairs 
of ſegments, and a large, broad part at the end. 

The ftalk is upright, firm, ſtriated, and two 
feet high. 

The leaves ſtand thick upon it, and are like 
thoſe from the root in ſhape and colour. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 
in a thick tuft at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are followed by longiſh, lender 


Wasen ſmall, and brown. 
It is common every where by hedges, eſpe 


| cially where the ground is ſomewhat damp. It 


flowers in April. 
C. Bauhine calls it Eruca lutea, ſeu barbares, 
Others, Naſturtium bybernum. 


5. Early Winter-Creſa. 
Barbara praecox foliis fragaentius finuatis. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and full of 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſmall, and ſtand in a thick 
little tuft: they are compoſed each, as it were, of 
three pair of pinnæ, and a great rounded leaf at 
the end; but the diviſions do not reach to the 
rib, and they are only parts of an entire leaf thus 
divided into 

The ſtalk is round, lender, yellow, and a foot 
hi | 
= leaves are placed irregularly on it, and are 
few: they are deeply divided iato ſeveral pairs of 
ſegments, with an odd leaf at the end of each, 
and are of a yellowiſh colour : their principal dif- 
ference from thoſe of the common kind, is in the 
frequency of this diviſion. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and the pods 
are ſmall and flender. 

It is common on ditch-banks, and flowers in 
April, a week or fortnight before the common 
kind. 

It might feem only a variety of that ; but ex- 
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perience ſhews they riſe diſtinctly from the ſepa- 
rate ſeeds. | 

Ray calls this Barbarea foliis minoribus et fre- 
guentius finuatis. Others, Barbarea præcox. 

Ray ſeparates theſe three laſt plants from the 
two firſt, under the title of eruce ſpuria ; but as 
the principal diſtinction he gives is in the taſte, 
there was no occalion to treat of them diſtinctly: 
He alſo very properly adds to them the plant 
called hedge-muſtard, though commonly joined to 
the ery/imums, to which it is leſs like in the pod. 


6. Hedge-Muſtard. 
Eruca ſylveſtris eryſimum vulgare difta. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, numerous, and of a 
faint, but pale green: they are very deeply divided, 
in reſemblance of the pinnated form, and are cut 
and jagged alſo on the edges of the ſegments. 

The ftalk is round, firm, upright, very much 
branched, of a pale green, very tough, and a 
foot and half high. 


DIVISION IL 


1. Garden-Rocket. 
Eruca ſativa. 


We have often had occaſion to complain of the 
improper names given by our Engliſh gardeners 
to the plants brought into their care for their uſe 
or beauty. In the preſent plant we have a ſingu- 
lar inſtance : they know it little, and, when 
they have any acquaintance with it, tis under the 
name of racket. This is only a depraved way of 
ſpeaking the proper word; but that they uſe as 
the name of a plant alrogether different, as we 
have ſhewn already. The common beſperis, or 
dames violet, is what they call rocket. 

The true garden rocket, here to be deſcribed, 
is a tall plant, of irregular growth, and no great 
beauty : it got its place in gardens not as a 
flower, but uſeful plant. 


= = © a VIII. 
C A3 B AG E. 
BRASSICA. 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals, of an oval form, undivided, regularly opening in a 
croſs-like form, as in the reſt of this claſs, and with lender bottoms : the cup is compoſed of four 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| tenfis, and Eraca Romana, 


The leaves are placed i larly on i 
reſemble thoſe from the rode, Th ind yy 
vided, in reſemblance of the pinnated form, and 
the ſegments again notched at their edges. 

The flowers are {mall and yellow: they ſtand 
in little tufts at the tops of the branches, and are 
but of ſhort duration. 

PE ns pada ſlender, and ftick cloſe to the 
ks. 


July. | 
C. Bauhine calls it Eryfmum valzare. Ray, 
Eruca bhirſuta fun canli apfreſſa cryfmum 
dia. | | ' 

This ſpecies of rocket is celebrated againſt dic. 
caſes of the lungs. The juice is excellent in 
aſthmas, and a fyrup made of it in all oppref. 
ſions and ſtuffings up of the breaſt, as alſo againſt 
inveterate coughs. The other ſpecies are of the 
nature of the garden-rocket, celebrated as a pro- 
VOcative to venery z but their virtues are inferior 
to thoſe of this cultivated kind. 5 


The root is long, flender, hard, and furniſhed 
with many fibres : the firſt leaves are numerous, 
long, and irregularly divided in the pinnated 
manner, with a great, odd ſegment at the end. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, upright, and 
2 yard high. | | 

The leaves on them ſtand irregularly, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root, but that they are more 
deeply divided. 
n at the top 

the ſtalks, and are of a faint, yellowiſh 
ſtreaked with black. — 

The ſeed · veſſels are long and thick. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Eruca latifolis ſaci ua alba 
Dioſcoridis. Others, Eruce ſativa, Eruca bor- 


greeniſh leaves, and falls with the flower: the ſeed · veſſel is long, rounded, but depreſſed each way, 
and is parted into two cells by a membrane, which is longer than its two fides : the ſeeds are round; 
and the leaves are large and fleſhy, and of a bluiſh green. 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa ; the flower having ſix threads, four of which 
are longer, and two ſhorter, and the ſeed - veſſel being a regular pod. | 

He confounds together this and the turmp under one common name, making the turnip 
rape, and nave, ſpecies of cabbage: but in this, as other the like inſtances, his attachment to 
the ſmaller parts of the flower leads him to do violence to nature. The turnip aud cabbage, though 
they agree in many things, differ in others: the cup of the turnip is opener than that of the. cab- 
baze, and yellow; whereas that of the cabbage is green. The leaves alfo differ, and the root in many 
inſtances in all the whole external face of the plant. This, however he has diſregarded it, ought 
to be taken notice of in all diſtinctions. The rape, navew, and turnip, are indeed all evidently of 
the ſame kind, as we ſhall ſhew ; but they conſticute a genus quite diſtin& from the cabbage. 
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DIVISION I. 
1. Sea-Cabbage. 
Braffica maritima. 

The root is long, thick, divided into many 

_ and furniſhed with long fibres. 


beightof a foot or two above the ground, 
oor the principal leaves: they are very large, 
long, thick, broad, divided irregularly into a 
number of rounded ſegments at the edges, and 
terminated by a great, round part at the end : 
they are of a greyiſh or bluiſh green colour, and 
of a very thick ſubſtance z and, in the wild ſtate, 
the veins are uſually purple. 

The main ſtalk, from the ſame part where 
the leaves riſe, ſends out many branckes : theſe 
are ſlender, round, greyiſh, and uſually coveftd 
with a duſty fubſtance. oy 
The leaves on theſe are oblong, but leſs divi- 
ded than the others. 

The flowers are conſiderably large, and yellow: 
the pods are long and thick, and the feeds are 
large, round, and of a deep purpliſh brown. 

it is frequent about our ſea-coaſts, and flowers 
in July. is gardens it grows to a vaſt height 
and bigneſs. 


Garden-Cabbage. 
Braffice ſativa vulgaris. 
We are not to conſider in the deſcription of this 
plant the cabbage in its form for the kitchen, that 
being no more than a convolution of its leaves 


the ſame light with others, as conſiſting, when 
perſect, of root, ſtalk, leaves, and flowers, and 
ſeeds, it is ſo to be deſcribed, as a cabbage-plant 
gone to ſeed. 
The root is of a multitude of crooked 
fibres, connected to an oblong body. 
The main ſtem is round, thick, rough, 
2 whitiſh colour: this is of a middle nature be- 
tween a ſtalk and a root : it is not hard as a ſtalk, 
but tender as a root, and may be properly enough 
called a part of the root riſing above the 
ground. | 

The leaves ſtand in a cluſter at the top of this, 
and are very large, and of a bluiſh green: they 
are rounded at the extremity : they have ſome di. 
viſions toward the baſe when they grow freely, 
22 


The ftalk riſes in the center of theſe, and is 
round, upright, branched, and four feet high. 

The leaves on this are oblong, and blunt at the 
end, of the ſame fleſby ſubſtance, and of the ſame 
pale green with the others. 


over one another; but, conſidering the herb in | 
leaves on the flowering ſtalk ; but there is no 


and of 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


Moriſon calls it Braſſica maritima arborea, ſeu 
procericr ramoſa. Others only, Braſſica maritima. 

Linnzus makes it the ſame ſpecies with the 
common cabbage but this is one of thoſe inſtances 
in which he has reduced the number at the ex- 
pence of Nature's diſtinctions. 


2. Perfoliate Cabbage. 
Braſſica fylveſtris perfoliata flore albo. 


The root is long, lender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, broad, oblong, un- 
divided, and of a bluiſh green. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, very much 
branched, and two feet and a half high. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on it, and at con- 
ſiderable diſtances : they are broad and oblong, 
of a ſhape ſomewhat fnclining to heart-faſhioned ; 
and they ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe : they are 
obtuſe at the end, not at all divided at the edges, 
and of a bluiſh green. 

The flowers ftand at the tops of the branches, 
and are moderately large and white. 

The ſeed · veſſels are very long, and the ſeeds 
are brown, large, and round. 

It is wild in our corn-fields, but not common, 
It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Braffica campeſtris perfoliata 
flore albo; and moſt others follow him. 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECIES, 


The flowers are ſinall and yellow, and they 
ſtand in a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks. N 

The ſeed - veſſels are Dung, and the ſeeds are 


large, round, and of a purpliſh brown. 


It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 
In the wild ftate it is ſmaller, and has more 


other difference. Thoſe who have ſeen ſpecimens 
of this can never ſuppoſe, either that it is the 
ſame with the Engliſh ſea-cabbage, or that the 
latter is the original plant of the cabbage kind, 
for it is plainly this. | 

Such is the of the plant which af- 
fords us the cabbage for our tables, when growing 
freely in gardens, and running up to ſeed its own 
way z or when wild in the fields of Italy: but from 
this ſingle plant the induſtry and ſkill of the gar- 
deners ia preceding ages have furniſhed us with 
a vaſt variety of kinds. 

The round and oblong cabbages, diſtinguiſhed 
by modern gardeners under various names, are 
the plaineſt and eaſieſt products. 
| The curled cabbage, and what we call the jag- 
ged or ragged cabbage, proceed from the ſame 
ſtock. The red, the white, the purple, and the 
green cabbages, are only varieties of the ſame. 
The ragged, red, and the parſley leaved cabbage, 


all enumerated by C. Bauhine and others, are lu- 
I nature in the ſame kind; as is alſo 
the 
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the fringed cabbage : but the greateſt luxuriance | 
of all is the cauliflower : this is only a botryoide 
excreſcence of the ſame plant. 

The variations in the leaves, their form, diviſion, 
and diſpoſition, are not all we have to name in this 
plant, for the root and ſtalk afford an ample fund 
for the ſame ſportings of Nature, thruſt out of her 
common road by art. The cabbage with a round 
root, called the turnip-rooted cabbage, differs in 
nothing but this ſwelling of that particular part 
from the others : and the colerape, which has the 
ſwelling, not in the root below ground, but in 
the middle of the ſtalk, as it is called, above, is 
in the ſame manner only a variety. 


cauliflower, and the reſt, are to be conſidered by 
the botaniſt only as one ſpecics ; in the culture of 
which he will view with pleaſure this ſurpriſing 
variety of appearances : and, when he enters the 
ground of a London gardener, and ſees the ſmall 
muſcovite, the flat or the ſugar-loaf cabbage, he 
will refer them all to the ſame common ſtock. 


The pleaſant taſte and wholeſome qualities of 
the cabbage have introduced it into our gar. 
dens, and recommended it to all that care un 
der which it has made theſe various appearances. 
Eaten moderately, it is perfectly innocent and 


Thus the cabbage and ſavoy, the brocoks, the 


wholeſome ; but it will ſometimes breed flaty. 
lencies. 


_— IX. 


G 1 N | 
T WW RW 5 5 
R APUM. 


FHE flower is compoſed of four petals, regularly difpoſed croſs-ways : the cup is formed of four 
leaves, which ſpread open, and are of the ſame colour with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is long, 
and depreſſed both ways: the ſeeds are large and round: the membrane, which divides the pod, 


ſtands out in a point at the end. 
Linnzus places this among the 


ie filiquoſs ; the threads in the flower being ſix, four of 


tetradynamia 
which are longer than the other two, and the ſeed · veſſel a regular pod. 
He joins, as before obſerved, the cabbage and turnip under one common genus; but the cup ſhews 


a ſufficient difference, as well as the whole plant. 


DIVISION I BR 


1. Wild Navew. 
Rapum napus ſylveſtris diftum. 

The root is long, thick, white, and ſurniſhed 
with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are long, and moderately broad: 
they are of a pale green, and are very deeply di- 
vided in an irregular manner on the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, of a pale 
bluiſh green, and three feet high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and have 
no footſtalks : they are unlike thoſe at the root, 
broad at the baſe, where they ſurround or en- 
cloſe the ſtalk, and ſmaller to the point; ſome- 
times a little divided, but more frequently only 
waved at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in a kind of tufts: they are ſmall, and 


yellow. 


The ſeed-veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are large 
and round. 


It is common on the ditch-banks, and flowers 


in June; at which rime it very much reſembles 
the /urnip when in flower. 


DIVISION II. 


1. The common Turnip. 
Rapum vulgare. 


This plant, though ſo common in our fields, 


as well as gardens, is not a native of our 
country. 


ITISH SPECIES. 


C. Bauhine calls it Naas fylvaftris, and moſt 
others follow him. 

It is cultivated alſo in gardens, and then is called 
Napus ſativa, Navew gentle, and garden - navew; 
but though larger in this condition, it is no other 
way (ii 

The plant which is cultivated in ſome parts of 

under the name of rape, and caleſeed 
plant, is this raiſed by culture to ſomething like 
the figure of the garden-navew, the field-culture 
giving it a middle aſpect between the two. From 
the ſeed of this plant is made rape-0il. 

The ſeeds are alſo uſed in ſome of the com- 
pound medicines of the ſhops ; and much learned 
nonſenſe has been written to ſhew, whether the 
original authors of thoſe medicines intended the 
wild navew ſeed, or that of the garden-navew. 
and do no harm by the exchange : whether they 
take the rape ſeed, cole-ſeed, turnip-ſeed, or that of 
wild navew, the difference is little in the ſmall 
proportion they bear to the whole in thoſe ſeve- 


| ral medicines. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The root is large, thick, and uſually roundiſh: 
but in this reſpect ir varies greatly, ſometimes 
being oblong, ſometimes very flat, and at others 
a perfect globe: from this, and from its colour, 
which is ſometimes white, ſometimes in part pur- 


pliſh, and ſometimes yellow, the gardeners the and 
I | farmers 


le 
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farmers have diſtinguiſhed three or four kinds ; 
but the botaniſt is to know theſe are no more than 
accidental varieties, or the effects of culture, and 
that the plant is the fame in all, there being but 
one known ſpecies of what is properly called tur- 
ike leaves are numerous and large : they are 
long, and conſiderably broad, deeply and irre- 
gularly divided at the edges, and of a yellowiſh 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and three 
or four feet high. 

The leaves on it are ſmaller, and leſs divided 
than thoſe at the root, the upper ones being 
ſimple, and of a heart · faſhioned ſhape, without 
any diviſion. | 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
at the tops of the ſtalks many together. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are large 
and round. 


G E N 


It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 


and moſt others follow him. 

This author, as well as many others, diſtin- 
guiſh the long-rooted turnip under the name of a 
peculiar ſpecies, calling it the long turnip, and 
the female turnip; but it is, as we have already 
obſerved, nothing more than a variety. 


The turnip is a wholeſome root, uſed more in 
food than medicine, but not altogether without 
virtues in that reſpect. 

The juice of unripe turnips, that is, ſmall green 
ones, with white wine, has ſometimes cured 


C. Bauhine calls it Rayam ſutivum rotundum, 


quartan agues. 

The roots, as eaten at table, are celebrated as 
antiſcorbuticks, if eat frequently, and for a length 
of time ; and externally they are commended, by 
way of poultice, boiled ſoft with bread and milk, 
againſt ſwellings of the breaſts, 


oY X. 
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S I N 


FHE 
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flower is compoſed of four ſhort, roundiſh petals, expanded croſs · ways, with very ſhort, 
narrow bottoms : the cup is formed of four leaves, and ſpreads wide open; its leaves are nar- 


row, and hollowed, and its opening is in a croſs form, and the whole falls with the flower: the ſeed · 
veſſel is long and rough, and the membrane that divides it within into two cells ſtands out to a very 
conſiderable length beyond the end of the pod, and is large and flatted : the ſeeds are numerous and 
round. ; 


Li places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa ; four of the ſix threads that are in the flower 
being longer than the other two, and the ſeed-veſſel being a regular pod. 
He diſlikes the termination of the old name, and writes it ſnapis. 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Muſtard. 
Sinapi vulgare. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and hung 
with many fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are long and large : 
they are deeply divided at the edges, ſo as ſome- 
what to reſemble the pinnated form, and they 
are terminated each by a broad, large, round 
piece at the end. 

The ftalk is round, upright, firm, and not 
much branched ; it is two feet and a half high, 
and is rough toward the bottom, as are alſo the 
leaves ; and ſmooth at the top. | 

The leaves are placed irregularly on it, and 
are, like thoſe from the root, long, finuated at 
the edges, of a pale or yellowiſh green, and rough 
to the touch. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
in a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalk and 
branches. | 

The ſeed-veſlels are oblong, but not ſo long as 
in moſt of the other plants of this claſs; and they 
ſtand upright, and near the ſtalk. 

The ſeeds are numerous and round. 

We cultivate this in fields and gardens for the 
ſeed; but it is alſo wild in our corn fields, and 
in waſte places. 


Ne 24. 


This is the plant whoſe ſeeds are the common 
muſtard-ſeed, much uſed in our Kitchens, and fo 
valuable in medicine. 

J. Bauhine calls it Sinapi ſativum filiqua longa 
glabra ſemine ruſfo ſve vulgare. Others, Sinapi 
vulgare. 


2. White Muſtard. 
Sinapi album filiqua birſuta. 

The root is long, lender, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are 
lang, broad, of a yellowiſh green, rough to the 
touch, and very deeply and irregularly jagged, 
often down to the rib. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and divided into 
many branches. 

The leaves on this are numerous and large: 
they are rough, and very deeply jagged, and 
have long foo 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 
in conſiderable numbers at the tops of the 
branches, and are followed by long, hairy pods. 

The roughneſs of theſe ſeed-veſſels is not their 
only diſtinction from thoſe of the common muſ. 
tard : they ſtand out from the ſtalk, whereas the 
others run almoſt parallel with it ; and they are as 
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through them. 
The ſceds are naturally white, hence the plant 


has its name white muſtard; but they ſometimes 
loſe that colour, and become brown or rediſh: 
they are very large and round. 

J. Bauhine, whois happier in his diſtinctions of 
the muſtard kind than Caſpar, calls this Simept al- 
bum filiqua hirſuta ſemine albo vel ruffo. C. Bau- 
hine calls it Sinapi apii folio; but this is not a 

character of the leaf, the diviſion not be- 
ing ſo frequent or deep as to require ſuch a de. 
ſcription. | | 

It is common in waſte places, and is often cul- 
tivated in gardens. 

The two kinds of muſtard agree in their vir- 
tues, which are very conſiderable. 

The young ſhoors are eaten as ſallet with thoſe 
of radiſh, and ſome others : theſe make together 
what the gardeners call young ſalleting, or ſpring 
ſalleting ; and this way they are very wholeſome. 

The ſeeds are of frequent uſe at our tables, and 
are very wholeſome : but, beſide their uſe with 
our food in the way of muſtard, they are fre- 
quently taken whole as a medicine. 

This way given, they are excellent againſt 
rheumatic complaints, and againſt the falling. 
fickneſs. They operate by urine, and moderately 
promote the menſes ; and at the fame time that 
they have theſe ſeveral good effefts, they 
create an appetite. 

A table-ſpoonful of the ſeeds unbruiſed may be 
taken for this purpoſe every morning. 

In thoſe pains of the back to which gouty 
people are ſubject, and which are uſually attended 
with ſomewhat of the gravel, this is an excellent 
remedy. 

The ſeeds bruiſed, and applied to the ſkin, 


bring on a redneſs and heat: they are a gentler | 


piſms. Theſe are good in paralytic caſes, and 


The firſt leaves are long, large, and of a dead 
yellowiſh green: they are deeply divided at the 
lower part, in ſuch a manner as to bear a rude re- 
ſemblance of the pinnated form, and terminated 
by a large, oblong piece, that and all the other 
ſegments being ſomewhat pointed at the ends, 
and ſerrated at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, branehed 
and a foot and a half high ; but they do not ſtand 
regularly upright. 

The leaves on the lower part of theſe ſtand ir- 


regularly, and reſemble thoſe from the root; but 


thoſe near the tops of the branches are ſimple, 
The flowers are moderately large and yellow. 
The pods are large, long, and full of large 
ſeeds : they ſtand out from the ſtalks. 

The ſeeds are of a deep blackiſh colour. 

Ir is very frequent in cultivated land, to the 
great injury of the farmer. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Rapiſtrum arvorum flore lu. 
teo, and others follow him. 

The firſt appearance of.this plant is not unlike 
that of the turnip, and very unhappy miſtakes 
have ariſen from this reſemblance. A farmer 
r 
nip- field, had all his turni and 
all the charleck left. . 
riod of growth have little difference; but the 
„ 

is a white · flowered plant, commonly 
numbered with the charlact among the muſtard 
kind; but it is properly a raphaniſirym, and will 


kind of bliſtey, and in this uſe are called Ins- 


DIVISION I. F 


1. Rocket-leaved Muſtard. 
Sinapi eruce folio. 


be deſcribed in its place in a ſucceeding genus. 
OREIGN SPECIES. 
all reſpects reſemble thoſe from the root, each 


being divided deeply into narrow ſegments. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a few 
fibres. 

The firft leaves are numerous, and very large : 
they are long, broad, and regularly divided into 
four or five pairs of ſegments at the edge, ſo 
that they reſemble pinnated leaves: all theſe ſeg- 
ments, as well as the terminating one, are long, 
narrow, and undivided, and the whole leaf is of 
a faint green. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and divided into 
many branches: it grows to a foot and half high, 
anã thick ſer with leaves: theſe are large, and in 


at the tops of the ſtalks and branches, and are but 
of ſhort duration; but they are quickly ſucceeded 
by athers. 

The ſeed-veſlſels ſtand in a and at 
Res Gan hve hy ra 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 

It is common in France and Italy, and flowers 
in June. . 

C. Bauhine calls it Sinapi eruce folic, a name 
very well expreſſing the plant, its leaves much 
reſembling thoſe of the wild rocket. Others, & 


napi ſylveſtre minus. 


GENUS 
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HE flower is compoſed of four petals, diſpoſed creſs-ways ; theſe are of a heart · faſhioned 
q: ſhape, and have very ſlender bottoms, which are a little longer than the cup: the cup is formed 


of four leaves, which are narrow, oblong, erect, and thick at the baſe , 


they do not open much, and 


the whole cup falls with the flower : the ſeed-veſſel is thick, rounded, ſpungy, ſwelled out by the ſeeds 
in ſeparate parts, ſo that it appears jointed, and is terminated by a long point: the ſee.is are nune- 
round 


rous, large, and 


Linneus places this among the terrachnamia filiquo/a, four of the ſix threads in the flower being 
longer than the other two, and che ſeed-veſſel being a regular pod. | 

He very raſhly joins under this head the rapbaniſtrum and cakile of authors; they properly belong- 
ing to ſeparate gener: we ſhall ew the diſtinctions. 


DIVISION I. 


Wild white Radiſh. _ 
Raphanus ſylveſtris radice albente. 
The root is long, thick, fleſhy, and perfectly 


like the common radiſþ of our gardens, but that 
it is white : the taſte is like it, but milder, and 


the ſubſtance only a little harder from its grow- | 


ing in worſe ground ; ſometimes it is crooked, or 
ſplit from ſtones in its paſſage: but when it has 
free growth, any one would call it a white ra- 


ut hos bs. wt a+ 
divided into a number of pairs of ſegments, re- 


{embling ſo many pinnæ, and a roundiſh piece at 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The leaves on the lower part of it reſemble 
thoſe from the root; but thoſe higher up are 
ſimple, oblong, and only jagged at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches : they are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is thick jointed, and, while 
young and tender, is ſpungy, but it afterwards 


gets almoſt a woody hardneſs, and becomes 
ſtriated. 


The ſeeds are round and brown. 


It is found in ſome parts of Suſſex, principally 
near the ſea-coaſt, and flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Raphanus maritimus flore luteo fils- 


quis articulatis ſecundum longitudinem eminenter 
the end : they are of a duſky green, and ſome- | ati 


what rough to the touch. One would think the gerdes-redi6 raiſed from 
The ftalk is. round, upright, ſmooth, A this, but for the colour of the flower. 
into many branches, and two feet high. | 


DIVISION I FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Garden-Radiſh. 
Raphanus vulgaris. 
This, though ſo commonly cultivated among 


us, is not a native of our country. 

The root is long, ſlender, and fleſhy, of a de- 
licate purple or rediſh colour, mixed with white, 
and of a ſharp, pleaſing taſte. 

The leaves are large, long, and in their divi- 
ſion plainly pinnated : each conſiſts of four or 
five pairs of roundiſh pinnæ, with a larger alſo 
rounded at the end. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and three 
feet high : it is divided into feveral branches, and 
has a few leaves placed irregularly on it. 

Theſe are of narrower pinnz than 
thoſe from the root, and are of a paler colour. 

The flowers are very numerous, and mode- 
rately large : they ſtand at the tops of the 
branches ; and are white, with a tinge of purple 

The ſeed-vefſel is thick, fleſhy, or ſpungy, and 
ſwelled out into a kind of joints. 

The ſeeds are large, and of a rediſh or pur- 
9: a BY bs OY Og 


It is a native of Spain, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Raphanus minor oblongus, 
Others, Raphanus ſativus, and Raphanus wul. 
garis. 


2. Round black Radiſh. 
Raphanus radice rotundo nigro. 


The root is of the ſhape and bigneſs of a ſmall 
turnip, black on the outſide, white within, and 
of a fleſhy ſubſtance : it is of a firmer texture 
than the common radiſh, end of a taſte not unlike 
it, but to many palates more agreeable. 

The leaves that riſe from this are long, pin- 
nated, and of a black green: the ſeveral pinnz 
are narrower than in the common radiſb, and are 
Jagged at the edges, and terminate in a point. 

The talk is round, upright, thick, firm, and 
two feet high. 

The leaves on its lower part reſemble thoſe 
from the root; but thoſe on the upper part are 
ſmall, ſimple, and only notched at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall and purpliſh, but with 
ſome white, and they grow at the tops of the 
ſtalks and branches. 


The pods are thick, fleſhy, ſpungy, and 
— 
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The BRITISH HER B AL. 


The ſeeds are large, roundiſh, and dark co- 
loured 


It ls a ative of Italy,. and flowers in July. ; | 


C. Bauhine calls it Raphanus major orbiculatus 
Ive rotundus. Others, Raphanus rotundus niger. 

Linnæus ſuppoſes it only a variety of the com- 
mon radiſh ; but this contradicts reaſon. 


3. Long, jagged leaved black Radiſh. 
Raphenus feliis laciniatis radice longo nigro. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres: it is black on the outſide, white with- 
in, and of a pleaſing taſte : in ſhape it ſomewhat 
reſembles the common garden-radifþ ; but it dif- 
fers altogether in colour, flavour, and ſubſtance : 
in all theſe reſpects it approaches more to the na- 
ture of the round, black radiſh ; but in the 
leaves it differs both from that and the other in 
the moſt obvious and diſtin manner; ſo that al- 
though confounded by Linnæus with the other as 
a variety of the common radiſh, it is plainly a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. 


The leaves are long, large, and deeply jagged : * 
the ſegments are placed irregularly two or three 


F 


2 þ 


on each fide, but not in pairs, the ribs 
of the leaf between them is jagged : they arg 
alſo nicked at the edges, as is the terminating 
ſegment, and all of them are ſharp-pointed. 


larly ; but they reſemble thoſe from the in 


form, and are rough. to the touch, and of | pale 


The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, on branched footſtalks : they are 
whitiſh, with a tinge of red, and quickly fall. 

The ſeed-veſſel is thick, rounded, ſpungy, and 
jointed : the ſeeds are large, roundiſh, and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Raphanus niger. Others, 
Raphanus niger radice pyriformi. = 1+. ; 8 


The qualities of all theſe radiſhes are the ſame, 
and they are more uſed at table than in medicine. 
They work by urine, and are ſaid to be ſweet- 
eners of the blood, and good againſt the ſcurvy , 


* 3 
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XII. 


BASTARD RA DIS. 
RAPHANISTRUM 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals, diſpoſed regularly croſs-ways one to another ; theſe are 
broad, and have very ſhort and very ſlender bottoms, a little longer than the cup: the cup is 
compoſed of four little, oblong leaves, thick at the baſe, and ſtanding cloſe. The ſeed-veſſe! is a 
jointed pod, and, when ripe, it naturally breaks at the joints, and lets out the ſeeds ; and it is not 


ſpungy, as in the radiſh. 


Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa, four of the fix threads in the flower being 


longer than the other two, and the ſeed veſſel being a regular pod ; but he takes 


away its eſtabliſhed 


and diſtinctive name, making it a ſpecies of radiſh. From this it differs in the ſingularity of the pods, 
being jointed, and ſeparating naturally at the joints: the radiſh, in the fame manner, differs from all 
| _ other genera of this claſs, in the pods being ſpungy. That character it poſſeſſes alone, and is by it 

diſtinguiſhed from this genus; as this is from all others, by the jointed ſtructure, and naturally ſepa- 


ration of the pod. 
As we have no proper Engl 


iſh name for this genus, bafard radiſh being a compound and improper 


one, and ſome of the ſpecies being called by authors otherwiſe improperly, it will be beſt to retai 


the Latin name rapbiſtrum. 


DIVISION I. 


1. White-flowered Raphaniſtrum. 
Raphaniſtrum flore albo filiqua articulata. 

The root is long, flender, white, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it are large, oblong, 
and broad, and have long, thick footſtalks : they 
are compoſed, as it were, of one pair of pinnæ, 
and a large piece at the end ; and their colour is 
a deep green: they are rough ro-the touch, and 
ſomewhat hairy. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, hairy, 
upright, and very much branched. 

The leaves are placed irregularly on them, and 


reſemble thoſe from the root: they are rough, 
and of a ſomewhat paler green. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The flowers are large, white, and ulually 
ſtreaked with red, or a pale purple : they are not 
unlike ſome of the ſmall ſingle ſtock-julyflowers. 

The ſeed - veſſel is long, flender, and jointed: 
it is not hairy, as the reſt of the plant, but per- 
fectly ſmooth ; and, when the ſeeds are ripe, it 
drops to pieces at the joints : the ſeeds are round 
and brown. | 

It is common in corn-fie!'ds, and 
July. 3 

C. Bauhine calls it Raphanifirum flore alla fii- 
qua articulata; a name uſed by moſt others. We 
call it commonly lite. flowered charlock, ywith' a 
jointed pod: but this is very improper, for char 
lock is a ſpecies of muſtard. 1 


flowers in 
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D e Rephonifrnma, 
 Raphaniftrum flore luteo. 


The root is long, flender, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 
The firſt leaves are large and oblong : they are 
broadeſt at the baſe, ſinuated at the edges, and 
-pointed ; and they are ſupported on ſhort 
— they are rough to the touch, and of 
ET bs cms; at, Do; ce fo 
and a half high, and divided into many branches. 
The leaves on it are numerous : they are placed 
irregularly, and they reſemble choſe from the root : 


they have very ſhort footſtalks, and are deeply and 
irregularly ſinuated. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and they are ſmall and yellow. 

The pods are long, and moderately thick : 
they are jointed, and of a pale green, and, when 
ripe, they break aſunder at the joints. 

The ſeeds are round, large, and brown. 

It is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
July. 

Ray calls it Rapiſtrum flore luteo filiqua glabra 
articulata. Our people, Yellow charlock, with a 


| Jointed pod. 


DIVISION Uu. FOREIGN SPECIES. \ 


Rapbaniſt rum bumile foliis diviſis. 
The root is a ſmall, white fibre; little more. 
Thefirft leaves are oblong, narrow, and ſharp- 
pointed : they are deeply divided at the edges, in 
the mannet of pinnated leaves, but not quite to 


not more than five or ſix inches high: they ge- 
nerally trail upon the ground two thirds of their 


The lexves on them are few, ſo that they ap- 
pear for the greater part naked : theſe ſtand ir- 
regularly, and are like thoſe from the root. 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and they 
ſtand in tufts at the tops of the ſtalks. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and jointed, and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Siberia, and flowers in June. 

Gmelin calls it Raphanus foliis pinnatis pinnis 
confluentibus filiquis teretibus articulatis. The 


whole plant has greatly the aſpect of the wild roc- 
ket in miniature. 


The ſeeds of the white rapanbiſtrum are ſaid to 
operate powerfully by urine ; but there is not cer- 
tain authority for it. The virtues of the others 


are not known. They are very troubleſome to 
the farmers as weeds. 


n N Uo 2m 
WATERCRESS. 
SISYMBRIU M. 


PHE flower is compoſed of four oblong petals, which are diſpoſed croſſwiſe, and have very ſmall 

bottoms : che cup is formed of four little, narrow leaves: theſe ſpread tolerably open, and 
are coloured ; and the whole falls with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is crooked and ſhort ; and the 
membrane that divides it within is ſomewhat longer than the two fides : the ſeeds are numerous 


and ſmall. 


Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſs ; four of the fix threads in the flower being 
longer than the other two; and the ſeed-veſſel a regular pod: but he very improperly joins 
with the watercreſſes many plants not allied to them: theſe we ſhall give under other regular genera, 


and in their proper places. 


t. Common Watercreſs. 
Sifymbrium vulgare. 


The rot is long and creeping : it runs under 

the mud, and has tufrs of fibres at ſmall diſtances. 
The fre leaves are long and pinnated : each 
1s compoſed of two or three pairs of pinnz, with 
2 large leaf at the end; and theſe ſeparate pinnæ 
are ſhort, broad, and have no footſtalks. 
The ftalks are round or flatted, and of a pale 
green : they are ſtriated, weak, and very much 
branched : they are pinnated, as thoſe from the 
root, but the pinnæ are ſomewhat ſmaller. 

The flowers are little and white : they ſtand in 
ſmall tufts, and at the tops of the ftalks and 
branches. 


The ſeed-veſſels are lender, and not very long; 
> —— . 5 
J pe V. 


It is common in ſhallow waters, and flowers in 

May. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Nafturtium aquaticum ſupi- 

num. J. Bauhine, Sifmbrium cardamine frye Naſ- 
| | 


It is an excellent antiſcorbutick. 

The juice of it is given in ſpring with that of 
brooklime, and ſome other plants of the ſame cha- 
rater; but it has more virtue than them all. 
This is at beſt an unpleaſant method of taking it : 
it is very agreeable, eaten as a ſallad ; and there 
is no way in which it better exerts its virtues. 

It opens obſtructions, operates by urine, and 
promotes the menſes. Many medicines of great 
name, and nauſeous taſte, are inferior co this 
little plant in ſcorbutick diſorders. 


Rrre 2. Small- 
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2. Small-leaved Watercreſs. 
Sihmbrium feliis minoribus præcocils. 


The rcot is a ſmall tuft of white fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſhort and ſmall : each con- 
fiſts of a ſingle pair of little pinnæ, and a large, 
round piece for the termination: they are ot a 
fleſhy ſubſtance and a deep green colour, often 
browniſh. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and low : they 
are not more than five inches in length ; and they 
lie for the moſt part on the ground. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and re. 
ſemble thoſe from the root; but that ſometimes 
they have two pairs of pinnze, beſide the odd 
leaf at the end. 

The flowers are ſmall and white ; and they ftand 
in little tufts at the tops of the ſtalks. 

The pads are ſlender, and longer than in the 
common kind; and the feeds are numerous, very 
ſmall, and brown. 

It is common about the ſides of brooks, and 


flowers in April. 


Ray calls it Noſtur:ium aquaticum foliis minori- | 


bus pr.ecocius, 

The ſame author mentians, as another ſpecies, 
the Naſturtium aquaticum pinculis paucioribus of 
Mr. Doody ; but it is the ſame with this. The 
taſte is ſharper in this ſmall kind than in the other, 


* — 


3. Jagged-leaved Watercreſs. 
Sihmörium ſerratis foliis. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

T he firſt leaves riſe in a tuft, and are 
and beautiful: they are long, — nya 
nated: each is compoſed of four or five pairs of 
pinnæ, with an odd one at the end; and theſe 
are ſharply ſerrated at their edges. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, and a foot high: 
its colour is a pale green, and it is ſtriated, and 
branched toward the top. 

The leaves are numerous, and placed irregy- 
larly : they are pinnated, and ſometimes branched; 
their pinnæ are oblong, ſerrated at the edges, and 
of a pale green: and both they and the odd leaf 
at the end are ſharp-pointed, 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand i 
ſmall tufts Na 
there are long rows of the pods under them when 
the plant has been any time in flower. 

The pods are ſhort and ſmall; and the ſeeds 
1 and brown: 

t is not uncommon in Hampſhire, and 
been found in many other parts of England. 2 

Mr. Ray, among othera, took this at one time 
for the impatient lady ſmock, to be deſcribed here- 
after : but he found the miſtake afterwards. 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium aquaticum erefZum 


and it is altogether diſtinct. 


feli longiare, Others, Italian watercreſs, 


N XIV. 
LADY SMO ck. 
CARD AMIN E. 


HE flower is compoſed of four broad, obtuſe petals, with very narrow bottoms regularly diſ. 
poſed, and expanding croſſwiſe ; the cup is formed of four little, erect, oblong leaves with 
obtuſe ends; and it falls with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is a long, lender pad, of a rounded figure, 
but a little depreſſed, and it is compoſed of two valves, or ſides, which, when ripe, roll back, and 
diſcharge the ſeeds with violence: the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and round. 
Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa ;, four of the ſix threads in the flower being 
longer than the two others, and the ſeed-veſſel a regular pod. | 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES 


1. Common Ladyſmock. 
Cardamine vulgaris. 


The root is a tuft of fender, white fibres, pe- 
netrating deep into the ground. 

The firſt leaves are long, and regularly pin- 
nated, in a very beautiful manner : each is com- 
poſed of five or fix pair of pinnæ, which are 
ſhort and roundifh, and an odd ane of the ſame 
ſhape at the end, 

They are of a deep green colour, often brown, 
of a firm ſubſtance. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, not much 
branched, and a foot high. | 

The leaves on it are pinnated, but very unlike 
thoſe from the root; for in theſe the pinnæ are 
all long and narrow: they ſtand i 
the ſtalk, and are not numerous. * 
The flowers grow at the top in a little tuſt: 


_ 8 and white, ſometimes of a pure 
| pe white ; but at others 
bluſh of purpliſh. 5 


The ſeed - veſſels are long and lender 
eds an n and mani | . 
| , Hy meadows, and flowers in 
pril. 
C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium atenſe magno 
flore. Others, Connie ed Core vulgaris. 
The cammon people in ſome places, Cuckowflower. 


2. Great. flowered Ladyſmock. 
The root is long, ſlender, and ereeping ; and 


has a number of large fibr irregularly growing 
from different eee * 


Parts. : 
The firſt leaves are large, and beautifully pi 
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iſh pinnz, with a larger one at the end; 
. 2 
the pion, ſeparately, as well as the whole leaf, 
are much larger than in the common kind, = 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of thefe, and is 
round, upright, very little branched, and two 
feer or mare in height. 

The leaves on it are numerous, and, like thoſe 
from the root, each is compoſed of four or five 
pairs of pinnæ, with an odd one much larger 
than the reſt at the end. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks, 
and of many young ſhoots from the boſoms of 
the upper leaves: and they are large and white. 

The feed veſſel is a long, ſlender pod; and the 
ſceds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is frequent on boggy grounds in many parts 
of the kingdom ; and flowers in May. 

Ray calls it Cardamine flore majore ehatior. C. 
Bauhine, Naſturtium aquaticum majus es amarum. 
Others, Naſturtium aquaticum amaram. Its com- 
mon Engliſh name is Bitter watercreſi; the taſte 


being bitter and pungent. 


3. Impatient Ladyſmock. 


The root is compoſed of many thick fibres, 
with other ſmaller ones hanging from them in 
great numbers. 

The firſt leaves grow in a tuft, and 
themſelves very regularly on the ground : they 
are long, narrow, and very beautifully pinnated : 
the pinnæ are ſmall, of an oval figure, ſerrated 
at the edges, and very beautifully pointed at the 
end; and there are about five pairs of them on 
each rib, with an odd one of the ſame ſhape and 
ſize at the end. 

The ſtalk is round, ſlender, upright, of a 
@hitiſh- colour, and a foot high. 

The I&aves ſtand irregularly, and are like thoſe 
from the root, but longer and narrower. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
of branches riſing from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves ; and they are very ſmall and white. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long, and very flender. 

When it is ripe it burſts with violence, not 
only on the leaſt touch, but on the ſmalleſt mo- 
tion in the air; and the ſeeds fly out with vi- 
olence: from this it obtained the name of 


impatient lagyſmock : the ſeeds are round and 


ſmall. 

It is found in Ireland, and on the mountains in 
the north of England. Thoſe who have miſtaken 
the ſerrated watercreſs for this plant, have men- 
tioned many other places, but in theſe it really is 
frequent. 


C. Baukipe calls is Syfanbrii cardamine ſpecies 
quedam infipida. The generality of authors, 


4. Hairy impatient Ladyſmock, 
Cordamine impatiens altera bir ſutior. 
The root is a cluſter of ſmall, white fibres. 
The firſt leaves grow in à tuft, and are regu- 
larly pinnated : and they have about three pairs 
of pinnæ, with an odd one at the end; and theſe 


are ſmall and irregularly indented : they are of x 
duſky green, and ſomewhat hairy. 

Ihe (talks are numerous, weak, and ſcarce 
upright : they are of a pale green, ftriated, and 
very much branched. 

The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 
root, and are, in the ſame manner, compoſed of 
pinnz irregularly notched at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall and- white; and they 


grow in little tufts at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches. 


The ſetd-veſſels are long and flender ; and 
they burſt with violence on the leaſt touch when 
ripe : the ſeeds are {mal}, round, and of a pale 
brown. 

It is commen in watery places, and flowers in 
April. 

Ray calls it Cardamine impatiens altera F irſutior. 
C. Bauhine, Naſturtium aquaticum minus. 


g. Daify-leaved Ladyſmock. 
Cardamine pumila bellidis Folio. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft, and are 
of a form altogether diffetent from thoſe of the 
other lady/mocks : they are ſimple, undivided, 
and not ſo much as notched at the edges: theiy 
ſhape is an oblong, tending to oval: they are 
cluſtered together, and have no footſtalks, and 
they are of a dufky green, ahd ſomewhat hairy, 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, of a pale 
green, not at all branched, and about three or 
four inches high. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on this, and have 
no footſtalks : they are ſhort, and broad at the 


baſe, from which they gradually decreaſe to a 


nt. 
The flowers ſtand in numbers at the top of the 


ſtalks, and are large and white, perfectly reſembl · 
ing thoſe of the common ladyſmock. 


The ſeed - veſſels are long and large; and the 


| ſeeds are numerous, round, ſmall, and brown. 


— 


It is common on the mountains in Wal 
whence the winds ſeem to have blown ſome 
its ſeeds. to Briſtol; the plant ſome years being 
very frequent on St. Vincent's rock. 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium alpinum bellidi; 
folio minus. 


6. Serrated dwarf Ladyſmock, 
Cardamine pumila faliis ſeratis. 


The root is long and flender ; and is furniſhed 
with a few fibres. | 

The leaves grow very irregularly, but in a 
thick tuft, from the head of the root: ſome of 
them are ſingly fixed to pedicles from the roor, 
others grow to a rib: they are oblong and ſer. 
rated, narroweſt at the baſe, and broader to the 
end, where they terminate in a pointed tip: their 
colour is a duſky green, and their taſte bitteriſh 
and watery, but ſomewhat ſharp. 

The ſtalk is round, flender, uſually naked, 
and about three inches high. 

The flowers ſtand at its top; and they are 


large and white. 


The 
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The ſced-veſſels are long and lender; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and brown. ; 
It is a native of Wales, and flowers in April. 
Ray calls it Naſturtium petreumi. Johnſton 
Johnſton's rockcreſs;, and moſt others have copied 
the ſame name, in honour of the perſon who firſt 
obſerved the plant. 


There has not been much written of the virtues 


of the cardamine kind, nor are they regarded in 
the preſent practice. The country people in 
the north bruiſe the whole plant of 'the common 
kind in ſpring, and take the juice, a wine glaſ 


at a time, againſt the ſcurvy, in the jaundice, 
and in all obſtructions. It operates powerfully 
by urine; and they record many conſiderable 
cures performed by it. 


DIVISION I FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Round-leaved trifoliate Ladyſmock. 
Cardamine trifolia. 


The root is compoſed of numerous ſmall 
fibres, with ſome few thicker and longer among 
them. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a cluſter, and they 
are very beautifully diſpoſed : three grow on 
each footſtalk, in the manner of the leaves of 
trefoils, e of a 
figure irregularly approaching to o or round- 
ed : they are of a deep green at firſt, and when 
they have ſtood ſome time they become purpliſh : 
their taſte is diſagreeable, and acrid after they 
have been ſome time in the mouth. 

The ſtalks are round, weak, of a purpliſh co- 
lour, and fix or eight inches high. | 

They have no leaves, except near the bottom, 
where there ſtand three upon a footſtalk, as in 
thoſe from the root, which they in all other re- 
f alſo perfectly reſemble. 

— ea at the tops of the ſtalks in 
a tufr, and are large and white. 

The ſced-veſſel is long and ſlender; and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is frequent in many of the northern parts of 
Europe among rocks; and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium alpinum trifolium, 
Cluſius and others, Cardamine alpina trifolia. 


2. Trifoliate Ladyſmock with pointed leaves. 
Cardamine trifoliata foliis acuminatis. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and ſtand 
on long, lender, weak, purpliſh footſtalks, three 
on each : they are broad at the baſe, ſerrated at 
the edges, and they terminate in a ſharp point, 
which, from the middle leaf of the three, is 
uſually longer than on the others. 

The ſtalks rife among theſe, and are round, 


— aro and very much 
ched. 


The leaves ſtand alternately on them, and per. 
fectly reſemble thoſe from the root, three broad, 


ſerrated, and pointed ones ſtanding on every foot- 
ſtalk. 


The flowers are ſmall and white : they ſtand in 


a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches. 


The pods are long and lender, and the ſeeds 


are round and purpliſh. 


It is a native of Africa, and flowers in June. 
Herman calls it Naſturtium Afritanum floribus 
albis ſpicatis foliis ternatis Cbriſtopborianæ facie. 


and the ſeeds are ſmall and brown 


3. Irregular-leaved Ladyſmock. 
Cardamine foliis ternatis et pinnatis. 


The root is long, flender, and white. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft, and have 
long footſtalks : they uſually ſtand three on each 
ſtalk ; but the diviſion is not fo perfect and ab- 
ſolute as in the preceding ſpecies : theſe rather 
ſeem three parts of an entire leaf, whereas in thoſe 
the three are abſolutely diſtinct leaves. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midft of this tuft, and is 
weak, ſlender, branched, and eight or ten inches 
high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are of an 
irregular form ; ſome toward the lower part are 
trifoliate, or have a ternate diviſion as thoſe at 
the root ; and others have two pairs of pinnated 
and an odd one at the end ; but theſe, 
as the diviſions of the others, are not cut to the 
rib; there runs an edge from one to the other. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ftalk and 
branches, and are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed - veſſels are long and lender, and the 
ſeeds are ſmall and round. 

It is a native of the Pyrenzan mountains, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium Alpinum ming 
reſede folia ; and others in general copy that name. 


4. Flat-podded Ladyſmock. 
Cardamine foliis pinnatis filiquis compreſſis. 
The root is a long, lender fibre, with a few 

little threads. 

The firſt leaves are of an extremely beautiful 
form and diſpoſition : they lie flat upon the 
ground, and are very numerous; ſo that they 
form a cloſe circle : they are long, and very 
narrow : and they are divided with great regu- 
larity in the pinnated manner: the pinnz are 
twelve or more on each, with an odd one at the 
end: they are narrow, and each has a ſingle den- 
ticulation, and no more, on each fide, and this is 
near the baſe. 

The ſtalk is round, ſlender, weak, and ſcarce 
at all branched ; it is eight inches high, and of 2 
pale green. 

There are only two or three leaves on it ; and 
theſe reſemble thoſe from the root, but that they 
are ſhorter and broader in the whole, the divi- 
ſions or pinnæ being fewer in number, and 
longer. 

The flowers ſtand in a little tuft at the top of 
the ſtalk, and are ſmall and white. 


The ſeed · veſſels are large, and very ſlender ; 
I 8 It 
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It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 


The whole plant has ſome ſome general re- 
ſemblance of ſhepherds purſe, but that it is ſmaller, 
and in all parts more delicate, 


are numerous and ſmall. 


As we have 


name turritis. 


>. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Turritis, 
Turritis vulgaris. 

The root is a cluſter of ſmall fibres : the firſt 
leaves are numerous, and they form a thick and 
large tuft : they are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
pointed at the ends, not at all divided at the 
edges, ard they have no footſtalks : their colour 
is a pale green, and they are rough on the ſur- 
face. 


In the centre of this tuft riſe the ſtalks, which 
are uſually numerous : they are round, upright, 
not at all branched, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves on theſe differ altogether from thoſe 
which riſe from the root : they are of a heart-fa- 
ſhioned ſhape; but they run out into a long 
point; and they are of a bluiſh green colour, and 
perfectly ſmooth, 


has been ſome little time in flower, ſtand at the 
top of the ſtalk in a long ſpike, reſembling a 
tower, or other tall, upright building, whence 
the plant has its name: the flowers are ſmall and 
white. 

The pods are very long and ſlender, and they 
ſtand parallel to the ſtalk, and at no great diſ- 
tance from it. | 


It is common in our northern countries, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Brafſics fylveſtris foliis inte- 
gris & biſpedis. Others, Turritis vulgatior, 


Turritis foltis ſerratis. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres, | 
The firſt leaves riſe in 2 thick tuft, and have 
no footſtalks : they are oblong, broadeſt in the 
middle, ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp-pointed : 
their colour is a pale greeniſh, and they are hairy. 
The talks are numerous, upright, not much 


branched, and about ten inches high. 
Ne 25, 


R 
TOWER MUSTARD, 
TURRITIS, 


T* flower is compoſed of four petals regularly diſpoſed croſs- ways ; theſe are of an oval, but 
ſomewhat oblong figure, obtuſe, and undivided; and they ſtand erect, as do alſo their ſmall bot- 
toms : the cup is formed of four little, erect, oblong leaves, and falls with the flower: the ſeed- 


veſſel is very long, flender, and of a ſquared ſhape, but two. of the ridges are very faint : the ſeeds 


The flowers and ſeed - veſſels, when the plant | 


The ſeeds are ſmall, very numerous, and round. 


Gronovius calls it Alyſſum foliis radicalibus pine + 
natis in orbem poſitis caulinis lanceolatis filiquis com- 
Prefſis. We, Virginian Ladyſmock, 


Im W 


Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa, the flower having fix threads, of which four 
are longer than the other two, and the ſeed - veſſel being a regular pod. 
no ſingle word in Engliſh for the name of this genus, it will be proper to uſe the Latin 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


be leaves on theſe are few, and ſtand irregu- 
larly : they are of an oblong, and ſomewhat oval 
figure, and are ſerratt d at the edges, and pointed 
at the end. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks» 
and are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed · veſſels are lender and long, and the 
ſeeds are very ſmall and brown. 


It is found on walls, and on dry ditch banks 


in many places, and flowers in May. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ery/imo ſimilis hirſuta non la- 


| cinata alba; but this, though copied by ſome, is 


an ill choſen, as well as aukward name; the 
plant is much more like the common turritis, 


3. Oval leaved Turritis. 

Turritis foliis ovatis, 
| The root is ſmall and thready. 

The firſt leaves are diſpoſed irregularly in a 
little tuft : they are ſupported on ſhort, lender 
footſtalks, and are of an oval form, obtuſe at the 
end, very ſlightly ſerrated at the edges, and ſome- 
what hairy : their colour is a faint green, and they 
are of a tender ſubſtance. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this tuft four 
or five together: they are very lender, upright, 
and of a whitiſh green. | 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and are 
numerous : they are alſo of an oval figure, bur 
they have no foorſtalks ; and they are of a pale 
gloſſy green colour, and not at all hairy. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtock in a 
little tuft, and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſecd-veſſcls are long and lender, and they 
ſtand out from the ſtalk : when the planc has been 
a little while in flower, there is a kind of ſpike of 
| theſe, a third part of its length. | 

The ſeeds are ſmall and yellowiſh, 
| We have it on ant-hills, in dry paſtures, and 
on ditch banks in ſome places. It flowers in 
April. 


— 


— 


— 


* 


Petiver calls it Turritis mnar fnlieſa, Ray, 
80 Broffica 
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Braffics ſpuria coule magis folioſs birfutior. Others, | The leaves oa theſe ſtand irregularly, and are 


nns 


Peloſelle filiquoſee alters ſpecies. but few : they have no foorſtalks; they are of 
N 45 | the ſame greyiſh green with thaſe from the root, 
4. Branched Turritis. but they are not hairy. ; 
Turritis ramoſa foliis imis biſpidis. | The flowers are ſmall and white. 


The ſeed - veſſels are long and flender: they 
The root is ſmall, lender, white, and fur- |} uſually are ſeen in a looſe ſpike, under a little 
niſhed with a few fibres. tuft of flowers, and are full of ſmall, brown 
The firſt leaves are oblong, and conſiderably } ſeeds. 
: y - | It is common on walls and dry banks, and 
what hairy, and rough to the touch : theſe lie | flowers in April. 
ſpread upon the ground in a circular manner. Ray calls it Braffica ſpuria minima foliis hirſutis 
The ſtalks are numerous, flender, weak, and | & glabris Others, Piloſella filiquoſa thalii. The 
branched. common people, Codded mouſear. 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES 


Great, various-leaved Turritis. and they are of a bluiſh green colour, and of a 
Turritis major foliis variis. ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface. 

: ; * The flowers ſtand in tufts at the tops of the 

The root is long, thick, and white, and is | ſtalks, and are white, with a tinge of yellowiſh, 
furniſhed with many fibres. ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. 
The firſt leaves are very long : they lic in a The ſeed-veſſels are long and lender, and the 
circular tuft upon the ground, and ſome of them | feeds are ſmall and brown. 
are irregularly cut, and undulated at the edges, | It is a native of Germany, and many other 
others altogether undivided : they are all rough parts of Europe, and flowers in July. 
to the touch, and of a duſky green. C. Bauhine calls it Braſica fylveftris foliis circa 
The talks are numerous, round, thick, up- radicem chicoraceis. Others, Turritis major. 
right, very little branched, and two feet high. 
The leaves on theſe are numerous, irregularly The ſeeds of the turritis are accounted excel-. 
placed, and altogether different from thoſe about | lent in the rheumatiſm; and in ſome places are a 
the root : they are of a form approaching to tri- common family-medicine for that purpoſe : but 
angular, broad at the baſe, where they ſurround — | 
the ſtalk, and ſmaller all the way to the point; | 


G = WV $8.26 
HEDGE MUSTARD. 
E RYSIMU M. 


THE flower is compoſed of four petals, regularly diſpoſed croſs- ways; theſe are oblong, blunt 
at the end, and have narrow, ſmall bottoms, which ſtand erect, and are of the length of the 
cup: the cup is formed of four little, oblong leaves, which are coloured, and converge at their points, 
and the whole falls with the flower: the ſeed · veſſel is very long, and very ſlender, and the ſeeds are 
ſmall and round. 
Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa, four of the fix threads in the flower being 
longer than the other two, and the ſeed · veſſel being a regular pod. 
This author introduces into this genus ſome plants properly belonging to the others of the ſame 
claſs : but a trip of this kind is the more pardonable, becauſe there is no claſs in which the genera are 
ſo very lightly diſtinguiſhed one from another. 
As there is no ſingle word to denote this genus in the Engliſh language, it will be adviſable to uſe 
the Latin name Ery/inum ; the more, as the plant commonly known under the name of hedge muſtard 
in the ſhops, properly belongs, as Mr. Ray firſt obſerved, to another genus. This has been already 
, Bgured in ins place. 


DIVISION I vDRITISH SPECIRES 


1. Treacle Wormſeed. The leaves are long and narrow: they ſtand 
Eryfmum anguſtifolium camelina dickum in great number upon the ſtalks, and in an irre- 
Fs gular manner. They have no footſtalks ; they are 

The root is long, white, woody, and furniſhed | narrow at the baſe, and broadeſt about the middle: 
with many fibres. | their colour is a pale green, and they have a bit- 
+ The ſtalks are round, firm, upright, and of a | ter taſte, as has alſo the pith within the ſtalk. 
pale green, or purpliſh : they are about two feet The flowers grow in ſmall tufts at the tops of 
and « half high, and not much branched, the ſtalks, and they are ſmall and yellow. 
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The ſeed-veſſels are long, lender, and ſquared; | 


in a kind of ſpikes along the upper 
they any ſtall, when the plant has been lane 
in flower. 


Others, Camclina. 
of chis plant are accounted excellent 
82 much uſed by the country - 
5 but they are not known in the ſhops. 
They 


are alſo given againſt obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and in the rheumatiſm and jaundice, with 
ſucceſs : they operate moderately by urine. This 
medicine deſerves to be more known, 


2. Broad-leaved ſmooth Eryſimum, 
Eryſimum latifolium glabrum. 


The root is long, white, ſender, and fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, large, and very | 


deeply divided: they are placed on flender foot- 
talks, and are deeply cut, almoſt to the rib, into 
a number of ſegments, in ſomewhat like a pin- 
nated form. 

The ftalk is round, thick, upright, pot much 
branched, and a foot and half high, 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root, 
being divided very deep at the ſides into four or 
five pairs of ſegments : they are perfectly ſmooth, 
and of a yellowiſh green. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
in tuſts at the tops of the ſtalks, and are but of 
ſhort continuance. 

The ſeed · veſſels are long and lender, and they 
ſtand ..c a good diſtance from the ſtalk : the ſeeds 
are ſmall brown, 


a It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 
une. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ery/fomum latifoium majus gia- 
brum. Others, Eryſimum latifolium Neapolicanum. 
This name comes from Parkinſon, and is ill 
adapted to ſo common an Engliſh plant. 


3. Flixweed. 

Eryſomum foliis tenuiſſime diviſis ſophia dictum. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, and very beautifully 
formed: they are pinnated, and the pinnæ or di- 
viſions are divided, and ſometimes ſubdivided 
again; ſo that the leaf is compoſed of innume- 
rable very fine and delicate parts. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, of a pale 
green, and a yard high. 

It is very much branched, and thick ſet in all 
parts with leaves. 

Theſe ſtand irregularly, and reſemble thoſe 
from the root : they are very finely divided, and 
of a deep, but not unpleaſing green. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and 
ſtand in little tufts at the tops of all the branches 

The ſeed-veſſels are very flender, long, and 
green: the ſeedsare numerous, and extremely ſmall, 

It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 

July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Nafurtium fylveftre tenuiſ. 
ime qiviſum. Others, Sophia chirurgorum. The 
common people, Flixweed, a corrupt way of 
ſpeaking Fiuxweed, 


This name has been given it for its virtues 
which ought to make it more regarded. , 
The ſeeds are aſtringent, and the juice 
ſo: either of theſe, or a decoction of the plant, 
ſtop fluxes and hzmorrhages in a very ſafe and 


| happy manner. 


DIVISION H. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Arabian Myſtard. 
Eryfimum draba lutea diftum. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft, and are 
ſupported on long faotſtalks: they are oblong, 
and conſiderably broad, indented at the edges, 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and not 
much branehed ; its uſual height is two feet, 
but it ſometimes riſes to twice that, or more. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are like 
thoſe from the root: they have ſhort footſtalks, 
and are oblong, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, and of 
a duſky green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a 
kind of ſpikes, and they are of more duration 
than moſt of the others : they are ſucceeded by 
long and very flender pods, in which are longiſh 
yellow ſeeds. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 


fois 


| 


C. Baubine calls it Drabs lutes filiquis frriftiſ- | 


The whole plant has a fiery taſte, but the roog 
moſt of all. 


It is an excellent medicine in rheumatic com · 
plaints, and in obſtructions of the viſcera. 


2. Great · flowered Eryſimum. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. | 
The firſt leaves are numerous, large, 
and very beautifully divided : 1 
ſelves upon the ground in a circular manner, and 


they are ſinuated very deeply in the pinnated 
form; each leaf is formed of fiye or ſix pairs of 


theſe ſegments, united by a rim of a leaf joining 
the rib; and they are of an irregularly-triangu- 
Jar figure. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, round, not much 
branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves on it are long, narrow, and like 
thoſe of the root, but with fewer diviſions. 

The flowers are large, and of a fine yellow, 

The pods are long and ſlender, and the ſeeds 
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Ie is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Eruca latifokia. 


All theſe plants agree in their general quali- 


r 


U. 


Fox EI GENERA. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies naturally wild in this country. 


J 
TOOTH WORT. 
DENT AR IA. 


THE flower is compoſed of four petals, regularly diſpoſed croſa ways: they are broad at the ends, 
and have ſmall botroms of the length of the cup. The cup is formed of four little leaves ; they 
are oval, blunt, and converge at the points, and the whole falls with the flower: the ſeed · veſſel is 
long, and of a rounded form, and contains two cells; the dividing membrane is a little longer than 
the ſides of the pod : the ſeeds are numerous and oval. 5 
Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſa ; four of the ſix threads in the flower being 
longer than the other two, and the ſeed-vefſel being a regular pod. — 
Some of the plants of this genus produce a kind of ſoboles, or fruitful lumps, in the boſoms of 


the leaves; but this is not univerſal. 


1. Trifoliate Toothwort. 


The root is thick, of an irregular figure, and 
lies obliquely under the ſurface. When young it 
is white, but when older it is black on the out- 
fide ; ſo that the common appearance is its being 
white in ſome parts, and black in others: it is 
compoled in an irregular manner of ſeveral dif- 


tinct parts oddly connected together. 


From the different parts of this root riſe ſeve- 
ral footſtalks, on each of which are placed three 
leaves: theſe are broad, ſhort, and of a deep 
green, ſerrated at the edges, pointed at the ends, 
and each has its ſeparate pedicle, by which it is 


fixed to the common footſtalk. 


In other parts of the root lie the rudiments of 
the ſtalk, which therefore riſe in ſeparate places. 
Theſe are round, ſlender, of a pale green, and 


about a foot high. 


Toward the middle of the flalk, or ſomewhat 
nearer the top, there ſtand three footſtalks, each 
Tuſtaining three leaves: theſe are long, narrow, 


ſharp- pointed, and ſerrated at the edges. 


The flowers are moderately large: they have 
long and ſlender pedicles, ſo that they com- 
monly hang drooping; and their colour is a 


greeniſh white. 


The ſc:-d-veſſels are long and ſlender, and the 


ſecds are numerous and ſmall. 


It is a native of Italy, and other warmer parts 


pf Europe, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Dentaria triphylles. 


aria trifoliata, Three-leaved toothwort. 


Co- 
lumna, Ceratia Plinii. Others in general, Den- 


2. Seven · leaved Toothwort. 

| * | 

The root is placed obliquely in the ground, and 
is compoſed of a number of odd-ſhaped irregular 
parts, fixed in a rude manner to one another. 

The firſt leaves are large, and very beautiful: 
they ſtand on long, ſlender ſootſtalks, of a 
white, or of a rediſh colour; and are of a pin- 
nated form, each conſiſting of three pairs of pi 
with an odd leaf at the end. n 


Theſe are oblong, narrow ſharp- pointed 
ſerrated at the edges. : 1 


The ſtalk is round, ſlender, upright, N 
and a foot high. , * 


The leaves grow irregularly on theſe, and in 
an uncertain form: the lower part of the ſtalk is 
naked, and that uſually half way up: at this 
height begin the leaves,- three or four of which 
ſtand at ſome ſmall diſtances over one another ; 


and are of the pinnated form, like thoſe from the 


root, but having fewer pinnæ: above theſe ſtand 
ſeveral ſimple, oblong, and narrow leaves, and 
at the top the flowers in a ſmall ſpike. 
R Theſe are large, and of a beautiful pale rediſh 
ue. 
Ihe ſeed-veſſel is long and lender, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and round. ' 
In this ſpecies there are frequently little tu- 
—— — boſoms of the leaves, like thoſe of 
biferous ſaxifrage, which falling take 
and become new plants. | 225 
It is common in all the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope in ſhady ſituations at the foot of hills. It 
has been found in ſome places in England 
« thriving 
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thriving very well among buſhes, but it is not a | The firlt leaves ate oblong, narrow, undivided, 


native. The dead ſtalks have been thrown out 


and of a pale green: they have ſhort footſtalks, 


of ſome adjacent garden, and the tubercles from. | and riſe in little rufts. 


the leaves have furniſhed theſe plants. 


The ſtalk is round, ſlender, upright, and of a 


C. Bauhine calls it Dentaria beptaphyilos bacci- | pale green: it is not at all branched, and is a foot 
fera, Berry-bearing ſeven leaved toothwort. He and a half high. 


gives the name of berries to thoſe tubercles juſt 


The leaves are placed alternately on it from the 


named ; but they are not properly ſuch. A berry | bottom to the top, and they reſemble thoſe from 
is 4 regular fruit ſucceeding a flower : theſe are | the root: they bave ſhort footſtalks; and they 
2 kind of ſuckers ; no flower has ſtood in the | are long, narrow, ſharp- pointed, a little undu- 


place. 

| 3. Five-leaved Toothwort. 
The root is long, thick, of an irregular form, 

and les obliquely at a ſmall depth under the ſur. 

face : the firſt leaves are ſupported on long, flen- 


der foorſtalks : they are placed five on each} and 
they are not diſpoſed in the pinnated manner, 
but ſpread out like. fingers. They are oblong, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated at the edges, and 


of a ſtrong and pleaſant green. 


The ſtalk is lender, upright, green or rediſh, 


and 2 foot high. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly, and are perfectly 
like thoſe from the root, five placed on each 


footſtalk, narrow, long, and ſerrated. 

The flowers are large,' and of a beautiful pale 
purple; in ſhape and colour they very much re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common heſperis, which our 

call ſingle rocket. 

The ſced-veſſel is long and lender, and the 
ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and round. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Dentaria pentaphyllos, and 
moſt others copy that name. When this grows 
in looſe ground very much ſhaded, the root be- 
comes more ſcaly, and the leaves are of a paler 
green, and are ſoft to the touch. In this ſtate it 
has been deſcribed by Cluſius under the hame of 
Dentaria pentaphyllos altera, as if a diſtinct ſpecies; 
but theſe errors the ſtudent muſt carefully avoid. 


4- Sing/e-leaved Toothwort. 


Dentaria folits ſimplicibus. 
The root is thick, and of an irregular figure, 
and runs obliquely under the ſurface. 
&.. 3. 3» 


— 


lated ar the edges, and of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtard in a ſhort ſpike at the top of 
the ſtalk ; and as the top uſually droops, they 
commonly hang all on one ſide: they ate large 
and white, with à fainter or deper bluſh of 


The ſeed · veſſel is long and lender, and the 
ſeeds are large and round. 5 
It is common in the Harts foreſt in Germany, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauline calls it Dentaria baccifera foliis 
| prarmice. © 
There are frequently tubercles like thoſe of the 
| ſeven-leaved kind in the boſoms of the leaves of 
this ſpecies z and when they are numerous, and 
ſwell kindly, the flower often falls without any 
ſucceeding ſeed-veſſel, Nature contenting herſelf 
with this method of encreaſing and continuing 


The ſeven-leaved tout wort is accounted a good 
vulnerary ; but this ſeems an opinion not well 
founded. The taſte is acrid, and almoſt cauſtic, 
Probably a confuſion of names between this 
plant, and the coral tootbwort has occaſioned the 
opinion. 

Linneus accounts the fingle-leaved toot bort 
to be only a variety of the ſeven- leaved kind, 
ſome of the leaves toward the top of which are 
often fingle : but the lateſt obſervations ſhew the 
leaves of this are ſingle from the root; ſo that it 
is altogether a diſtin ſpecies. And indeed the 
whole aſpect of the plant ſpeaks it. There has 
been alſo much confuſion about the bulbiferous 
kind, ſome deſcribing one ſpecies, and others 
another for it; but this is owing to the uncer- 
rainty of the bulbs or tubercles appearing, for they 
are not conſtant in all the plants. 


e II. 


A R A B IT S. 


Tl flower is compoſed of four petals, regularly diſpoſed croſs-ways : they are of an oval, ob- 
 tuſe form, and have ſmall bottoms of the length of the cup. The cup is compoſed of four 
little leaves ; two of theſe are very narrow, and ſtand erect; the other two are broader, and thick 
at the baſe, and of an oval ſhape, but ſharp-pointed and hollow. The ſeed- veſſel is very long, flatted, 
and ſwelling where the ſeeds lie: theſe are numerous, and of a rounded form, but ſomewhat flatted. 
Linnzus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſo ; the threads in the flower being (ix, of which 
four are longer than the other two, and the ſeed - veſſel being a regular pod. Burt he introduces 
among the plants rightly belonging to it ſome that more properly claim their place in other ge- 
nera. We have endeavoured here to place them as Nature directs. | 


No XXVI. 


Tit t 1. Broad- ' 


Europe, and thrives beſt on, ſhaded hills. t 


variations from the ſame cauſe, have led ſome to 
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c 
1 a 6. Long-leaved Arabis. 

Fe he ety nn ee | eſs 
"The ee ae numerous, and we placed ir ie in- 4 thick tufe,. and 
regularly : they are of a ſhape approaching: to, 1 are 


max derately broad, ſharp-pointed, narroweſt at the 
the ſtalk, and narrawer to the extremity, w a 5 
they terminate in a ſharp point: they are ſoft baſe, and very irregularly indented about the 


W „de da n cd, upright, Grm, and na 
The flowers and at the. taps of the The leaves in all reſpects reſemble 

in little tufts, and they are ſmall and white. — Na — ap 
The ſeed-veſſels are loog n nne — TY. _—_— 
are large and brown. RR 64 
his native of Germany, and other parts off | The flowers ſtand at the top in a ſmall tuſt, 

_—_— 2 to the favour- and are large, and of a bright yellow. 


The 
"able qualities of the foil and ſhelter, ſometimes 22 ogg, Rand, wad ful of 


roundiſh 
lying for the moſt, part on the ground. and ſome- 


It is a native of many of Nor 
times riſing perfectly erect. This, and irs other 422 ¹4ꝛ 1 orth America, 


Plukenet calls it Eruce bellidis majoris folio. 


figure and deſcribe it two or three times over un- 


G 
| WOAD. 
3 8-48, 7 1 & 


1 flower is compoſed of four petals opening regularly croſs-ways ; they are oblong, oval, 
1 obtuſe, and have very narrow bottoms : phe;cup is compoſed of four little oval leaves, which 
ſpread open; it is coloured, and falls entire with the flower : the · ſerd · veſſel is oblong, blunt at the 
end, compreſſed, and two-edged, and is compoſed of two hollow fides: the feed is ſingle, and of an 
oval figure, and lies in the centre of the pod. | 

From the ſhortneſs of the pod. in this genus ſome might be for referring it to the ſiliculoſe plants; 
SES This is properly and truly of the 

iquoſe kind. | | 

Linnæus places it among the tetracmamia filiguoſe, four of the fix threads in the flower being longer 


than the other two, and the ſerd · veſſel, as we have obſerved, notwithſtanding irs ſhortneſs, a regu- 
lar pod. | 


. Common Woad. r 

—— tis a native of the ſhores of the Bakic ; but 
The root is long, thick, whitiſh, and fur. | is cultivated in fields with us, and thrives very 
niſhed with many fibres, happily. It flowers in Auguſt. 

The firſt leaves are large, oblang, and broad : C. Baubine calls ic 1/atis latifolia ſativa. This 
they lie ſpread upon the ground, and they are of author, and others, deſcribe alſo a narrower-leaved 
a bluiſh green colour, and firm ſubſtance. woad, which they call the wild kind, as if a diſ- 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of the tuft, and-is | tinct ſpecies; but there is no other difference 
round, woody, firm, of a greyiſh co our, and | between theſe two plants than what culture gives. 
four feet high. | The wild wogd, brought into a cultivated land, 

The leaves ſtand thick and irregularly on it, and will have as large and broad leaves as the other, 
are large and oblong : they are broad at the baſe, and has ariſen from ſcattered ſecds of the manured 
and narrower all the way to the point; and they e eee eR 


are of the ſame fleſhy ſubſtance, and bluiſh green The uſe of woad is for dying of woollen 
colour | 


cloth. Its natural colour is blue; but it is alſo 
The flowers ſtand upon numerous, ſlender | the baſis of ſeveral others: is ſervice a vaſt 
branches, into which the ſtalk divides at its top; * 4 A 


uanti » uall if . of 
and they are {mall and yellow. &F == GOP * n 
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FE 3 3M a 0. £ 
SINAPISTRUM. 


DH fewer fs competed of four petals, very fingularly arranged; they do not expand themſelves 
croſs- ways, as the others of this claſs ; but all incline upwards, and ſpread out from one an- 


ocker: two of perals'are ſmaller than the others. The cup is formed of four little leaves ſpread 
+ btn, the wer ſeparated as it were from the others 3 and there are three little glandules at 
the baſes of the three other leaves of the cup. The ſeed · eſſel is long and rounded, and is compoſed 
of two ſides, but contains only a fingle cell: the ſeeds are numerous and round. 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiguoſa, but with ſome repugnance to the characters 
"of that claſs. . e 

He ſays, in the tetrachmamia four threads are longer than the reſt, and he gives them here as placed 
4 —— but he is obliged to acknowledge, that, in one A. gr gr pointer won 
are twelve threads of equal length, fo that the character of etradynamia is wanting; and in another 
the threads grow upon the ſtyle : ſo that the plant, according to his diſtinctions, belongs to the 
gynandria z 2 particular and altogether diſtin& claſs. 

nn 
for himſelf is obliged to the two ts we ſpeak. of as ſpecies of the ſame 
though, — — they belong Fit fo bat Gln d wich 

This author alſo takes away che eftabliſhed name of the claſs, and calls it cleome. We are no 
friends to theſe innovations, and have kept things here in their old channel. 


Red, five-leaved Sinapiftrum. The flowers grow in a ſpike, with the 


The tobt is compoſed of many ſlender fibres. | be ſed-yefſel is long and flender, and eaſily 
The firſt leaves are tidrtierovs, "id bade bag wa un # touch, irs valves or fides being very 
and weak fobtſtalles: they ſtand five't6gether on eee eee 
be, de age fab. Bag Paid ad n I js » native of Africa, and flowers in June. 
— * . C. Bayhine calls it Quinquefolium lapini foo. 
The flak i Wusd. Wade, Keith, Ind this e Obere, Sinapifram pentaphyllem. 

The leaves on it have long footſtalks, in the | in obſtructions of the urinary paſſages ; but they 
ſame manner as thoſe from the root; and they | are ip this reſpect confined to the natural place of 
alſo ſtagg five tdgerher; and'are oblong, 'narrow, | the plant's growth. We have it in gardens ; but 
and of a faint green. | irs virtues are not regarded. 


The END of te FIFTEENTH CLASS. 
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CLASS: XVI. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of rour yETALs, placed croſs-ways,” and 
whoſe ſeed-veſſel is @ SHORT POD er SHALE. 


HESE are the plants authors call flicwoſs. They agree in all reſpects with thoſe of the 

preceding claſs ; except in this, of the ſhape and ſtrufture of the fruit, which is always truly 

diſtin, and is an eſſential claſſical character. The /ilicula, or ſhale, is of a rounded or 
lightly angulated form, and is terminated by a long point which was in the flower, the ſtyle. It is 
always compoſed of two ſides or valves, and ſplits open lengthwiſe along their edges. 

Linnzus places this claſs among the tetradynamia, diſtinguiſhing it after the manner of moſt others 
from the ſiliquoſe plants, or thoſe whoſe ſeed : veſſel is a regular pod, only by a ſubordinate atrange- 
ment. The differepce, however, is ſufficient very well to ſupport. the diſpoſing them in ſeparate 
claſſes; and hence will ariſe leſs confuſion. The young botaniſt will always find his progreſs in the 
ſcience the eaſier, the greater is the number of diſtinctions, provided they have juſt foundation in 
nature. ... 
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JJC. 
Natives of BRIT AIX. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are found naturally wild in this country. | 


f) a6 a oe 
SEA COLEWORT. 
c RAM E. 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals, which are placed regularly in a croſs direction; theſe are 

of an oval figure, and have very ſlender bottoms: the cup is formed of four little leaves, of an 

oblong, oval figure, and falls with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is of an irregular figure, roundilh, 
but ſomewhat oblong, and raiſcd into four ridges, which terminate in one or more points. 

This ſingular genus ſcems intended by nature to connect the ſiliquoſe and the ſiliculoſe kinds, or 
thoſe with long and ſhort pods, whoſe flowers are alike : accordingly authors have been divided in 
opinion under which of theſe two heads to arrange it. Ray places it among the filiculoſe, and Lin- 
næus among the ſiliquoſe: but the ſtructure of the pod, when carefully examined, determines for the 
firſt named diſtribution. 

Linnzus ranges it among the tetrachnamia; four of the fix threads in its flower being longer than 
the other two, as in the reſt of this, and the preceding claſs. 


As we have no proper Engliſh name for the genus, it will be more proper to uſe the name cramle. 
Linnæus 
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Linnæus 


P 


explodes this, and gives to the genus that of 3unias : but this will create in the mind of the 
ſtudent a double confuſion, as it ſets aſide a received name, and as this now appropriated by 


Li rus has been long uſed by authors in another ſenſe, expreſſing a plant of the former claſs, of 


the turnep or never kind. 


He alſo ſeparates ſome of the ſpecies under the name of crambe, becauſe the threads are ſplit at 


DIVISION I 


1. Smooth Crambe. 
Crambe maritima brafſice foliis. 


The root is long, thick, and divided iato 
parts. 

® The firſt leaves are very large, and numerous: 

they are oblong, very broad, deeply and irregu- 

larly finuated at the edges of a thick, fleſby 

ſubſtance, perfectly ſmooth, and of a bluiſh green: 

the ribs and veins are often purpliſh. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, thick, whitiſh, upright, and branched : 
it grows to two feet and a half in height. 

The leaves on this are few : thoſe toward the 
lower part reſemble ſuch as riſe from the root; 


but near the top they are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, 


pointed, and not at all waved at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are ſmall and white. ; 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſhort and roundiſh, and in 
each is contained a fingle large ſeed. 

It is not uncommon on our ſea - coaſts, and 
flowers in June. 

C.Bauhine calls it Braffica maritima monoſpermos. 
In Engliſh it is called the Sea cale, or Sea-cabbage. 


The people about the ſea-coaſts boil it in the 
way of ſavoys and cabbages, and the like ; and 
it is very well-taſted, and perfectly wholeſome. 
This has led ſome to take it into their gardens, and 
it is preferred to moſt other kinds at table. The 


root creeps under the ſurface, and the leaves are | 


green all winter. 
DIVISION II. 


Rough podded Crambe. 
Crambe filiculis bicriſtatis. 
The root is thick, lender, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, oblong, 
deeply indented on the edges in a pinnated form : 
each leaf has four or five pairs of ſegments thus di- 
vided, and is terminated by an oblong piece; and 
theſe are all ſerrated and pointed. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, weak, and not 
much branched : the colour is uſually a pale 
green, ſometimes rediſh, and it is hairy. 

The leaves on it are not divided in the man- 
ner of thoſe at the root, but are oblong, and 
ſerrated at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are ſmall and yellow. 

Ide ſeed · veſſel is ſhort, and of a rough, pointed, 


No 26, 


che top; but theſe are too ſlight accidents to characteriſe a genus. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


2. Sea-Rocker. 
Crambe foliis aſperis eruca marina dia. 


The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are few and ſmall: they are 
narrow, oblong, and a little indented ; uſually 
there are about two notches on each fide : theſe 
W 

The ſtalk is round, weak, of a pale green, and 
ſmooth, and is very much branched. 

The leaves on this are numerous, broad, ob- 
long, and very deeply cut at the edges, in a 
manner ſomewhat refembling the pinnated divi- 
ſion : they are of a pale green colour, and of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of ſtalks and 
branches; and are large, and of a purpliſh blue. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſhort, thick, and two- 
edged : the ſeeds are large and brown. 

It is a native of our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Eruca maritime Italice fili- 
qua haſte cſupidi fi. Others call it Eruca ma- 


| The people about the coaſts take the ſeeds in 
— — 


FOREIGN 


SPECIES. 


and creſted form : the ſeeds are oval and brown. 

It is common in the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Erucago monſpeliaca filiqua 
guadrangula echinata. Van Royen, Bunias ;, and 
from this has ariſen Linnæus's uſe of that word 
as 2 name for the whole genus. 

As we do not allow the crambe to be ſeparated 
from this otherwiſe than as ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, the diviſion of the threads in the flower 


not being a mark of greater diſtinction, we retain 
that name to the whole genus. 


Linuzus authoriſes in other places the redu ' 
cing to the ſame genus plants that have theſe 
little differences in their minute parts. We have 
given an inſtance of it in the finapiſtrum, even 
though it ſhakes his whole ſyſtem : here there 
would have been leſs objection to the ſame con- 


duct. 
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LUNAR VIOLET. 
LUNARTIA. 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals diſplayed croſs-ways ; they are large, obtuſe, undivideg, 
T and have ſlender bottoms of the length of the cup. The cup is formed of four leaves, of an 
oval or oblong figure, and convergent at their tops; there are two of them thick at the baſe : the 
ſeed-veſſel is of an elliptic or long-round figure, flatted, erect, and very large: it is terminated by ; 
long point, and is formed of two valves, and divided into two cells or partitions by a membrane, 
which runs parallel with the ſides. 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſa ; the threads of the flower being fix, four of 
which are longer than the other two, and the ſeed-veſſel a proper ſilicula or ſhale. 

Others have arranged it among the filiquoſe plants, or thoſe whoſe ſeed · veſſel is a regular pod; 
but erroneouſly. The diſtinctions in theſe caſes are ſmall, but they are ſufficient : the filiquoſe and 
filiculoſe plants of ſeveral genera approach very nearly to one another, but a ſtrict examination of the 


ſeed- veſſel will always ſhew without error to which claſs any plant truly belongs. 


DIVISION LI. 


Lunar Violet, with a wreathen pod. 
Lunaria filiqua intorta. 


The root is compoſed of a few threads. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, ſomewhat broad, 
and of a greyiſh green : they are ſmall, and they 
grow in a thick tuft, partly riſing up, and partly 
ſpread upon the ground. 

The ftalk riſes in the midſt of this tuft; and 
is round, upright, ſlender, of a greyiſh colour, 

The leaves on it are placed irregularly ; and 
they are oblong, broad, and of a bluiſh green. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped, and large. 
flowers in April. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are ſmall and white. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Honeſty. 
Lunaria filiculis ſubrotundis, 


The root is a tuft of thick fibres. 

The firſt leaves are few, and quickly fade ; 
they are of a heart-faſhioned ſhape, and of an 
obſcure, duſky, green colour. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, branched, 
aud three feet high. 

The leaves on this are placed at diſtances; and 
they are large and heart-faſhioned, broad, and in- 
dented at the baſe, ſerrated at the edges, and 
ſharp-pointed : their colour is a dufky green, and 
they are lightly hairy. 

The flowers are very numerous, and ſtand to- 


ward the extremities, and at the tops of the | 


branches: they are long, and of a beautiful 
purple. 

The ſeed-veſſel is very broad, and extremely 
thin : it is rounded, and terminated by a flender 
point, and when ripe has a filky or ſattiny ap- 
pearance z whence the plant has been called the 
ſattin-plant, and ſattin-flower : the ſeeds are large, 
but not numerous. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in May, 

C. Bauhine calls it Lunaria major filiqua rotun- 
diore. Others, Viola lunaris vulgaris, and Bulbo- 
nach. Its proper Engliſh name is the Round. 
podded lunar violet. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


root: they are ſhort, and heart-faſhioned, ſharply 


The ſeed - veſſel is oblong and twiſted; and the 
It is found on our northern mountains, and 


Petiver calls it Lunaria contorta major. Plu- 
kenet, Lecoium ffoe lunaria vaſculo ſublongo intorto. 
Merret, Paronychia Gnaphalii facie. 

This is mentioned a ſecond time, though with 
uncertainty, inthe ſynopſis of Britiſh plants, under 
the name of Paronychie fimilis, ſed major perennis 
alpina The author ſuppoſed it might be 
the fame with the former; and it has been found 
to be ſo by thoſe who have ſeen it in the places 
there mentioned with the ſeed-veſſels ripe. 


2. Lunar violet, with oblong pods.” 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 
fibres, and remains the winter ; whereas the other 
is an annual, dying as ſoon as the ſeed is ripened, 
The firſt leaves of this are very large : they 
are ſhort and broad, indented at the baſe, ſerrated 
at the edges, and pointed at the ends. 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, green, a little 
hairy, and three feet high. 
The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 


indented, and pointed; and they ſtand on ſlen- 
der, hairy footſtalks. 
The flowers are placed at the tops of the ſtalks 
and branches ; and are of a pale purple, large, 
and very handſome. | 
The ſeed-veſſels are thin and flat, like thoſe of 
the common kind; but they are oblong. 
The ſeeds are few, large, and brown. 
It is a native of Spain, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Viola lunaria major filiqua ob- 
longa. 


The virtues of theſe plants are unknown z nor 
does it appear, from any manifeſt qualities, that 
they are worth regarding. 
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. III. 
WHITLOW- GRASS. 
PARONIYCHIA 

flower is compoſed of four petals, which open croſs-ways: they are of an oblong figure, 


and have very ſlender bottoms. The cup is formed of four little, hollow, oval leaves, which 


fall 
it appears almoſt 


with the flower. The ſeed-veſlel is oblong, flatted, and has fo ſmall a point at the extremity, that 


deſtitute of any: it is compoſed of two valves, and divided into two cells by a 
parallel with them. The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


that 
Linneus places this among the #etradynamia filiculoſa ; the threads in the flower being four 


and two ſhorter, and the ſeed - veſſel a regular 


filicule or ſhale. 


This author aboliſhes the received name of the plants of this genus, and joins them with ſome 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Whitlow-grafs. 
Paronychia vulgaris. 
The root is long, flender, and hung with a 
The leaves rife in a thick tuft, and are ſmall, 
they are oblong and ob- 


at the edges. 
The ſtalks tiſe in the center of this tuft of 


and flowers very early in ſpring. 
C.Bauhine calls it Jurſa paſtoris minor loculs ob- 
longo. Others, Paronychia vulgaris. 


People lay the leaves bruiſed to whitlows on 
their fingers z but a common pultice would an- 
ſwer their purpoſe better; or theſe leaves, if uſed, 
ſhould be mixed with it. 

The leaves of this plant are ſometimes ſlightly 
:1dented, and ſome have deſcribed it in this caſe 
under the name of a diſtinct ſpecies ; but it is 


DIVISION I 


1. Yellow Alpine Whitlow-grafs. 
Paronychia lutea Alpina. 


The root is thick, long, divided, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. 

The leaves riſe from it in a very thick tuft, 
and ſtand extremely cloſe in vaſt numbers : they 
are very ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp-pointed : they 
are broad at the baſe, and not at all indented. 

The talks are numerous, weak, round, flen- 
high. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops, ſix or eight on 
each. and they have long and very ſlender foot- 


ſtalks : they are ſmall, and of a bright yellow. 


| 


| 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


| one of thoſe accidental varieties which will riſe 
from the ſame ſeeds with the other, 


2. Branched Whitlow-graſs, 
Paronychia ramoſa hirſuta. 
The root is ſlender, and furniſhed wi 
ſeveral fibres. me _ 
The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft; and are 
oblong, broad, of a duſky. green, and hairy: 
they have no footſtalks, and they are ſharply ſer- 
rated at the edges, and pointed at the ends, 
The ſtalk riſes in the center, and is round, up- 
3 


The leaves are placed irregularly, and are 
broad and ſhort : they are largeſt at the baſe, nar- 
rower all the way to the point, and ſerrated on 
the edges, 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand 
in little rufts at the tops of all the branches. 

The ſeed · veſſels are of an oval form, ſmall, flat, 
and yellowiſh ; and, when the plant has flowered 
ſome little time, they ſtand in long ſpikes beneath 
the flowers : the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

C. Bauhine calls this Burſa paſtoris major locuto 


| oblongo. Others, Thlaſpi foliis veronice. 


It is found on the hilly parts of our northern 


The ſeed - veſſels are oval and ſmall, and the 
feeds are very minute and brown, 


| counties, and flowers in April, 


FOREIGN SPECIES, 


It is a native of the Alps, and flowers in April. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sedum Alpinum luteum; but 


the form of the ſeed-veſſel ſhews the error of that 


name. Moriſon calls it Burſa paſtoris Alpina lu- 
tea roſea. Columna, Lencoium luteum aizoides 
montanum. Some years the ſeaſon not favouring, 
it is very minute ; but uſually it is of the ſiae and 
form deſcribed here, 


2. Branched yellow Whiclow-graſs, 
Paronychia ramoſa flore aureo. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a tuft without footſtalks; 


and they are broad, oblong, and of a pale green, 


very hairy, and lightly ſerrated at the edges, 
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The ftalk is round, upright, hairy, whitiſh, 
and eight inches high. 

The leaves on this are ſhort and broad, of a 
whitiſh green, very hairy, and ſoft to the touch. 

The flowers ſtand in little tufts at the tops of 
the ſtalk and branches; and they are moderately 
large, and of a fine gold yellow. 7 


SS OT 


The ſeed-veſſels are oval and ſmall, and they 
have a little white point : the ſeeds are ſmall and 
brown. | 
Ex, frequent in Germany, and flowers in 

ay. 

G. Bauhine calls it Burſa paſtoris Alpina birſu- 
ta. Columna, Draba minima muralis. 


923 IV. 


SHEPHERDS PURSE. 
SURE Fug oa Ts 


T* flower is compoſed of four petals, which diſplay themſelves croſs-ways; they are ſmall, of 
an oval figure, and have very narrow bottoms : the cup is formed of four little, hollow leaves, 
which fall with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is flat, large, and heart-faſhioned, narrow at the baſe, 
broad, and indented at the extremity, and full of ſmall ſeeds. 

Linnæus ranges it among the tetradynamia filiculoſa ; the flower having four longer and two ſhorter 
threads, and the ſced-veſſel being a ſilicula. He does not keep it as a diſtin& genus, but makes it 


a ſpecies of ihlaſpi. 
The ſeed - veſſels of the thlaſpi are indeed 


parted by a nick at the end, but they have not the pecu- 


liar form of thoſe in this plant; which, from their reſemblance of a pouch or wallet, have obtained 
the herb a name peculiar to itſelf ; and preſerved it through moſt writers. 

There is but one known ſpecies of ſhepherds purſe, and that is a native of Britain. Authors have 
deſcribed ſeveral varieties of it as diſtin ſpecies ; but they all riſe from the ſame ſeed. & 


Common Shepherds Purſe. 
Burſa paſtoris vulgaris. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. | 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and they ſpread 
themſelves in a circular manner on the ground : 
they are long, narrow, and deeply indented along 
the edges in a pinnated manner : their colour is a 
duſky green. 

This is their uſual form : but when the plant 
has little nouriſhment, they are- ſometimes ſcarce 
at all. divided; and, on the other hand, when it 
grows rank, they are ſinuated more frequently, 
and down to the rib : theſe are the two condi- 
tions in which the plant has been deſcribed as if 
of different ſpecies ; in the one ſtate it has been 


called ſhepherds purſe with undivided leaves, and in | 


the other bucks-born-leaved ſhepherds purſe ; but 
the ſpecies is the ſame in all, the degree of nou- 
riſhment only making the difference. 

The ſtalks riſe ſeveral together in the center of 
the tuft of leaves; and are round, tough, up. 
right, and branched : their colour is a pale green, 
D the leaves 
on theſe are long and narrow ; the lower ones are 
deeply ſerrated, the upper ones ſcarce at all; and 
they ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe. 

The flowers are ſmall and white, and the ſeed- 


G 


veſſels are broad and flat: the feeds are nume- 
rous, and very minute. 

It is common in waſte places, and flowers all 
ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Burſa paſtoris major folio 
nato. Others, Burſa paſtoris —_— 25 
That author, and many others, make the 
whitlow graſs a ſpecies of this genus ; but very 
improperly, the form of the ſeed - veſſel being a 
moſt obvious mark of their diſti 


Shepherds purſe is an inſtance of a very great 
and important truth, that Providence has made 
the moſt uſeful things moſt common ; and that 
| men therefore neglect them. Few plants have 
greater virtues than this, which is yet utterly diſ- 


A decoction of the dried herb is a gentle and 
ſafe aſtringent, good in fevers, attended with 
diarrhceas, and inferior to few things againſt an 

The juice of the leaves is cooling and aſtrin- 
gent : two ſpoonfuls of it, with one of red wine, 
are excellent againſt overflowings of the menſes. 

A ſtrong decoction of the freſh plant is good 
againſt looſeneſſes attended with bloody ſtools, 
and againſt ſpitting of blood. Such and fo uſe- 
ful is this common plant, trampled every where 


. 


under foot as if poſſeſſed of no qualities. 


9 8 V. 


HORSE RADISH. 
RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. 


HIS, like the ſhepherds purſe, is a plant diſtiguiſhed by Nature from all others, but which the 
modern writers of botany have, as in that inſtance, joined with thoſe to which it has no true 


alliance. 


The flower is compoſed of four ſmall petals, which diſplay themſelves croſs-ways ; theſe 
1 | 


are of an 
inverted 


lear Al 


Troth wort 
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- erted oval figure, and have very ſmall bottoms within the cup. The cup is compoſed of four hol- 
low, oval, little leaves, which ſtand gaping, and fall with the flower. The ſecd-veſſel is ſhort, ſome- 
what compreſſed, blunt at the and terminated by a ſmall point: the feeds are few and ſmall, 
and the leaves are very large 
Linnæus places this among ; filiculoſe ; the flower having four longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeed · veſſel being a ſingle regular filicule. He joins it with the ſcurvygraſs, 
aking away its original and more uſually received name. The ſhortneſs of the point at the ſeed- 
veſſel is a diſtinction of the ſmaller kind; yet it is a very certain and invariable character: but Na- 
ture has placed a much greater and more obvious mark in the form and external appearance of the 
whole plant. 2 

The lepidium is much more nearly allied to the raphanus ruſticanus than the ſcurvygraſs is in na- 

There is but one known ſpecies of bor/e radiſe, though it varies oddly in the leaves; and that is a 
native of Britain. | 


„„ 


Common Horſe Radiſh. London, and elſewhere in the neighbourhood of 
i vulgaris towns. But it has in theſe places probably riſen 
9 from ſome of the roots A. _ the — 

The root is long, thick, and white, of an | or gardens. In Cumberland, and ſome parts 
acrid taſte, and of many years continuance in | of Yorkſhire, it is abundant in places remote 
the ground. from houſes. It flowers in June. 

The leaves are numerous, and extremely large: | C. Bauhine calls it Raphanus ruſticanus; and 
they are long, moderately broad, and of a'freſh moſt others copy that name without altera- 
green. they are entire, or but ſlightly | tion. 
and irregularly dented at the edges; but ſome- 


: : "a It is an excellent medicine in rheumatic caſes 

are cut into numerous 1 

= rw MN or and in all obſtructions of the viſcera. There is 

The talk is round, upright, firm, and two no way of taking it ſo good as eating of the 
feer and a half high. ſcraped root in large quantities at table. 


The leaves on this are oblong, narrow, and It works powerfully by urine, and brings away 
indented, and are of a freſher green than thoſe | ſmall ſtones and gravel; at the ſame time it 
from the root. ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts digeſtion. It 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and | ſtands greatly recommended alſo againſt ſcorbutic 
are ſmall and white. complaints. 

The ſeed-veſſel is alſo ſmall and ſhort, and the | Two ſpoonfuls of the juice will operate as a 
ſeeds are few and ſmall. vomit; but it does this roughly and diſagree- 

Itis common wild in the north of England, and | ably. . 
we ſee it in uncultivated grounds, frequently about 


. A C8, T0. - © 
DITTANDER. 
E IP D'1 U X 


HE flower is compoſed of four little, oval petals, which are diſpoſed regularly in a croſs di- 

reftion, and have very narrow bottoms : the cup is formed of four little, pointed, gaping 
leaves, which fall when the flower decays : the ſeed - veſſel is ſhort, broad, and thick, with a very 
fight depreflion at the end, and a very flender point annexed to it, which has been the ſtyle of the 
flower: the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and brown. 
Linnzus places this among the tetradhnamia filiculoſa,z the flower having four longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeed · veſſel being a abel | 
He takes away the eſtabliſhed name of oe plant of this genus, not allowing it to belong to it, 
but accounting it a ſpecies of ſcurvygraſs ; this is the narrow-leaved kind: and the other he joins 
witch naſturtium, calling them by that name. This tends to create confuſion. There is enough diſ- 
tinction both from the ſcurvygraſs and the bor/e radiÞþ in the general form of the plants; but, beſide 
that, we have ſhewn there are diſtintions in thoſe parts in particular upon which the characters of 
Theſe are more flight in general in this whole claſs than in moſt others: but, if they are properly 


DIVISION IL BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Dittander. | ſends up tufts of leaves, and young ſhoots of 
| KEY ſtalks, in ſeveral places. 
Lepidium folium. 
— | © The firſt leaves are very large, and of a deep 
- - The root is lender, and runs obliquely under green: they ſtand on long, ſlender footſtalks ; and 
the ſurface : it is furniſhed with many fibres, and | they are oblong, broad, and ſerrated at the 
N* 26. r edges: 
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edges : they are largeſt near the baſe, and ſharp- | C., Baubine calls it Lepidium latifolinm. Other, 
1 — 


The ftalk is round, firm, upright, conſider - 
_ ably branched, and three feet high. | 

The leaves on this are numerous, and they 
are placed irregularly : they have long, ſlender 
footſtalks, like thoſe from the root ; and they re- 
ſemble them in ſhape, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand in great numbers at the tops 
of the numerous branches into which the ſtalk 
divides ; and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſecd-veſſels are ſmall and ſwelled : the 
ſeeds are numerous, very little, and brown. 

It is common in our northern counties, and in 


| ſimply, Lepidium. 
med ny en is us. 
w mon people call it pepperwore. 
The leaves chewed, bring water into the 
mouth, and cure the toothach. Externally it is 
good againſt the ſciatica, and other ſtubborn 
pains. The women give a ſlight decoction of it 
to promote delivery ; but it is not greatly to be 
recommended for that purpofe. A light infu- 
ſion of the freſh tops of the plant cut ſmall, works 
powerfully by urine, and brings away gravel. 
In this form alſo it is no indifferent medicine 


ſome other places, and flowers in July. 


againſt ſcorbutic complaints. 
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DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 
Narrow-leaved Dittander. regularly: they are long and narrow; but they 
Lend Gifoliun are joined to the ſtalk by a broad baſe. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branckes, 
and they are large and white. 

The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall and brown, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and minute. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lepidium glaſtifolium. Others, 


The root is compoſed of numerous thick fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very long and narrow : 
they grow in a large tuft, and are of a bluiſh 
green colour, and not at all indented at the edges. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, ſcarce at all 
branched,” and two feet and a half high. 

The leaves on this are numerous, and ſtand ir- 


. 
SCIATICA CRESS. 
1B 8. &K 14 


VIL 


T* flower is compoſcd of four extremely ſmall petals, of an inverted oval figure, diſpoſed croſs- 

ways, and having very ſmall bottoms. The cup is compoſed of four little leaves, which are oval 
and hollow, and fall with the flower. The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall and flatted, and is ſharp at the edge : 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

Linnzus places this among the tetrachnamia filiculoſe ; but he has diſpoſed the plant itſelf in a very 
injudicious manner, and very idly played wich its generical name. 

The plant commonly known by the word iberis he has placed among the nafturtiums, which he 
has called by a new name, lepidium, taking that alſo from the plant to which it properly belongs : and 
in the ſame claſs he has another genus of plants, among which many of the thlaſpis are introdu- 
ced under the name of iberis, while the proper iberis itſelf is in another. 

This is a fort of confuſion that, to the young ſtudent, will appear inextricable; and it is in itſelf 
extremely wrong. 

The plant iberis, which he has without reaſon put out of the genus called after its name, he might, 
upon the foundation of his ſyſtem, have removed altogether out of this claſs, for it has nor fix threads, 
as the reſt, four longer and two ſhorter, whence the name of the Claſs tetradynamisa ; but only two: it 
is therefore in abſolute violation of his eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, that the iberis comes among theſe plants. 
At the ſame time it is very plain, that the iberis is one of the ſiliculoſe herbs; and therefore, that 
the diſtinction of four longer and two ſhorter threads is not an abſolute character of thariclaſs. This 
is one of thoſe numerous inſtances we have recited occaſionally, as the ſubjects occurred, to ſhew 
that the ſyſtem of this author, though recommended by its novelty to weak minds, and by irs diffi- 
culty to thoſe who are ambitious of underſtanding abſtruſe things, is not founded in nature, reaſon, 
or truth. | | 

The diſtinctions of theſe ſiliquoſe and ſiliculoſe plants are leſs accurate in nature than thoſe of any 


others; wherefore endleſs cavils may be raiſed againſt any generical diſpoſition of them that ever 


ſhall be propoſed. The moſt uſeful method of treating them is therefore to keep as near the eſta- 
bliſhed tract as a tolerably nice diſtinction will admit. 


Authors have not ſeen the cauſe of this difficulty; but it is plainly this: the cruciform podded 
plants are indeed but a fingle claſs; and this contains properly but two genera, the ſiliquoſe making 
one genus, and the ſiliculoſe another. We do a violence to Nature in erecting theſe genera into the 


rank of claſſes ; bur it is neceſſary, and in the higheſt degree uſcſul ; and this having been once 
aone, ſhould therefore have remained inviolable. 


There 


— 
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There is no part of Linneus's conduct that will in manys caſe bear leſs palliation than this. 1 
have taken occaſion thus far to ——— — ——— as the plant which is 


zur under conſideration is in in its proper name, one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances 
this fault. 

ane diſtinguiſhed by its proper charadters, of which the extreme ſmallneſs of the petals 

is the principal, there is but one ſpecies. This is deſcribed by the antients under the name iberis, and 

has virtues attributed to it with juſtice which belong to no other plant in ſo eminent a degree. This 


is a farther reaſon for preſerving its name, continuing it appropriated to the plant, and giving it to 


no other. 


Sciatica Creſs. 
Deris. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 


— and broadeſt toward the end; and 

they are indented at the edges. . a 
The ſtalk is round, upright, and divided into 

many branches: it is of a pale green colour, and 
The leaves on the main ſtalk, toward its lower 


branches, and on the upper part of the ſtalk, are 
narrow, and undivided at the edges, and of a 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall and broad, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and minute. 

It is frequent in the ſouthern parts of Eng- 
land, though leſs common in other places. It 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it [Beris latiore folio. Others, 
Deris. 


. 


4 


Dioſcorides ſpeaks with great earneſtneſs of the 
virtues of this plant againſt the ſciatica z and we 
read in other of the old Greeks, and in the Ro- 
mans who copied them, the moſt ſurpriſing ac- 
counts of its efficacy in the ſame diſorder. The 
manner in which they uſed it was this. 

They bruiſed a great quantity of the root in a 
| mortar, and mixed in with it hogs lard. This 
ointment they rubbed well in, not only on the 
hip, but alſo up the ſide, and all down the thigh ; 
and after this they covered the parts with a vaſt 
plaiſter of it, ſpread to a conſiderable thickneſs. 

This application was ſuffered to remain on four 
hours, or in tenderer bodies only threez and in 
this time it acted as a ſinapiſm, heating and in- 
flaming the ſkin. 

It was then taken off, and the parts ſoftly an- 
ointed with oil and wine, and the perſon after- 
wards was put into a warm bath. Upon coming 
out, the part was wrapt round with a good thick- 
neſs of ſoft wool; and this generally performed 
a cure at once. If any pain remained, or the diſ- 
order threatened to return, the ſame method was 
repeated at the end of three weeks. | 

Our country-people in ſome places uſe the 
bruiſed herb for the ſame purpoſes, and with 
great ſucceſs ; but it is not ſo much regarded as 
it deſerves in the common courſe of practice. 


U . $ VIII. 


GOLD OF PLEASURE. 
MYAGRU M. 


THE 


flower is compoſed of four petals, which 


open in a regular croſs direction: they are ſmall, 


roundiſh, and obtuſe at the ends, and they have very narrow botroms. The cup is compoſed of 
four little leaves; they are oval, hollow, and ſtand apart; the whole cup is coloured, and falls with 


the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is ſhort and 
by a firm point. 

Linnæus 
threads, and the ſeed veſſel being a 


ſwelled, of a ſomewhat heart - faſhioned form, and terminated 


places this among the tetrachmamia filiculoſa ; the flower having four longer and two ſhorter 
ſilicule. 


He alſo joins very properly under the ſame name 


ſeveral plants, improperly called by others ſpecies of ahn a genus of very different character. 
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ich many fibres. 
The ſtalke is round, firm, upright, a foot and 
half high, and divided into a great number of 


green: they adhere to the ſtalk by a broad baſe, 
and are from thence ſmaller to the extremity, 
where they terminate in a point; and they are 
| ſharply ſerrated at the edges. 
The flowers ſtand in little tufts at the tops of 
the branches, and are of à gold yellow. 

The ſeed - veſſels are ſhort and hard: the ſeeds 
are yellow. 

It is found in corn fields in ſome parts of Eng- 
| land, and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine 
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C. Bauhine calls it Ahagrum ſativum. Others, | The feeds of this plant afford a Fweet-and uf. 
Myagrum vulgare, and Myagrum fylveftre. | | ful oil in very conſiderable quantity: it is greatly 

In ſome of thoſe parts of England where they — olive · oil, but there are 
ain it will anſwer very well in itz 

of it paſs unnoticed among thoſe of that herb, | "7 28 
e 2 
year to another. 


DIVISION U. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Broad-leaved Myagrum. | The firſt leaves riſe in . great cluſler; an 

M atifeli * they are large, oblong, and conſiderably broad 

Ae. irregularly, ſome ſtanding up, 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | others lying on the ground; and they are not at 
many fibres. all indented at the edges. 


The firſt leaves riſe in a numerous cluſter ; The ftalk riſes in the midſt ; and is'round, up 
and they are oblong, conſiderably broad, and of | right, of a whitiſh colour, firm, Pe PIs 
a deep green: they have no footſtalks : they are | a half high: it is divided into many branches, 
very little and very irregularly ſinuated at the and ſer thick with leaves toward the top, though 


edges, and obtuſe at the end. there be fewer near the bottom. 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and two Theſe are oblong, broad, and of a pale green. 
feet high : it is divided into many branches. they ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe, and are there 


The leaves on this are placed irregularly, and | broad, and ſomewhat heart-faſhioned ; and 
are broad, and ſomewhat heart-faſhioned : they | grow gradually ſmall from thence till they ter- 
ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe, and thence termi- | minate'in a point. 


nate in an obtuſe end. The flowers grow in little tufts at the tops cf 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, | the ftalks, and they are ſmall and white. 
and are ſmall and yellow. The ſeed - veſſel is of a roundiſh form, and of 2 


The ſeed veſſels are ſhort, hard, and terminated | firm ſubſtance, dotred, and rough on the fur- 
by a point; and in each there is only a ſingle ſeed. face, and terminated by a ſtiff point. 

— . dane, The ſeed is large, yellow, and oily. 
are empty. It is common about the borders of vineyards 

It is a native of France and Italy, where it is | in France and Italy, and flowers in July. 
common in their corn-fields, as ours is here. It A e 
flowers in June. Others, Myagrum birſutum. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mya monoſpernum lati- 

. che fime name, | The ſeeds of this kind are excellent agdinſ ti 
and ſome have called it ſimply Myagrum majus. | gravel : they have an oily ſoftneſs, and a power- 
ful diuretic quality. The peaſants in Italy eſteem 


2. Myagrum with flat, dotted pods. itz but there, like many good medicines here, 
Myagrum filiculis compreſſis punct᷑atis. it is neglected in regular practice. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with | 
a few fibres. 


„ 
WATER RADISH. 
RADICUEL A. 


THE 122 direction; ets 

obcuſe, and have very ſmall bottoms : the cup is formed of four narrow, ſharp-paiated leaves, 
that gape aſunder ; and it is coloured, and falls with the flower: the ſeed · veſſel ia ſhort, and of 3 
figure approaching to oval, with a ſmall, weak point : the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiquoſe ; but he has not arranged it well. It is a ſili- 
culoſe, not a filiquole plant, as appears by the form and ſtructure of the ſeed ·veſſel; therefore it be- 
longs to the other diviſion, the tetradynamia filiculoſa. But this is not all that will miſlead the ſtudent 
in his arrangement of it. He has taken away its generical and received name, and makes it a ſpecies 
of /;/ymbrium, joining it in with the /adyſmock and watercreſs. He calls is the &{mbrium with pods of an 
oval, oblong figure. 

This author's generical character of the fmbrium ſays, that the pod is long ; therefore the very 
terms are diſcordant. It is a ſtrange force upon method, to introduce theſe plants, which he is 
obliged to diſtinguiſh by the ſhortneſs of their pods, into a genus, the eltcctice of which 2 ap for: 

ones. 

The ſpecies of //mbrium are very numerous, „„ 
perplexed according to that diſpoſition. We ſhall clear it farther, by reducing more of the plants 
F n, | 
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DIVISION I. 


1. Pinnate-leaved Water Radiſh. 

with many fibres, and pierces to a great depth. 
The firſt leaves are very deeply divided in the 
- nated form ; but their ſegments are not cut 
vice ro the rib, but are united at the baſe by a 

thin lip, running the whole length of the rib :. 

they are oblong, and conſiderably broad, and of 
freſh green. 

K The ſtalk is round, green, branched, and weak: 

ie riſes to a foot and & half in height, and is of a 

pale colour. 
The leaves on it are numerous, and they have 

the ſame diviſion in the pinnated form with thoſe 
the root, but it is leſs regular. 

he lowers fland a the tops of the ftalks, and 
ſmall and yellow. 

"The ſeed-veſiels are ſhort, and of an oval figure, 

ſwelled, ſoftened, and full of little brown ſeeds. 
It is common by waters, and flowers in July. 
C. Baubine calls it Rapbanus aquaticus foliis in 

profundas lacinias diviſis. Others, Raphanus aqua- 


2. Serrated-leaved Water Radiſh. 
Radicula foliis ſerratis. 


The root is oblong and thick : it creeps under 
the ſurface, and ſends out from different parts 
cluſters of lender fibres. | 

The firſt leaves riſe in ſmall tufts ; and 
uſually there are many of theſe form different 
parts of the ſame root. They are oblong, broad, 
and of a duſky green ; and they are once den- 
tated, and that very deeply near the baſe, the 
reſt of their edge being undivided. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe, and are round, 
firm, upright, and two feet high. 

arg ao = pg ogg oegghradangy 

irregularly : they axe -long, narrow, 
po OO ſharp-pointed, and ſerrated at 


the „ but not deeply. 
. at the tops of the ſtalks in 


little and are and yellow. 

N _— and roundiſh : the 
ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and brown. 

It is common about the ſides of ditches, and 
flowers in Auguſt. . 

C. Bauhine calls it Raphanus aquaticus alter, as 
diſtinguiſhing it from the preceding ; and moſt 


e 
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authors copy the ſame name, though ſo very idle 
and u expreſſive. 

Linnæus ſuppoſe: the two plants to be the ſame 
ſpecies, differing only from accidents of growth, 
the one having more water than the other ; and 
ſhewing it in the form of the leaves. But this is 
an error : they differ in the ſhape of the leaves, 
in the form and diſpoſition of the roots, and in 


the bigneſs of the flowers. More cannot be re- 


quired for the diſtinction of the ſpecies in any 
one from another. 

Indeed there will happen fome farther acci- 
dental variations under particular circumſtances ; 
and from theſe ſome have eſtabliſhed imaginary 
ſpecies, which it is fit to reduce to the common 
kinds ; though not thoſe two to one. 

Thus, when a part of the firſt ſpecies is conti. 
nually under water, theſe leaves which grow from 
ſuch part of the ſtalk, will be divided into fine 
capillary ſegments, in the fame manner as thoſe 
of the various-leaved water-crowfoot, which are 
always immerſed under the ſurface. 

In this ſtate the plant has been deſcribed by 
Linnæus in ſome of his earlier works, and by 
Van Royen, Dalibard, and others, under the 
name of f;/ymbrium, with the lower leaves capilla- 


| ceous, and the others pinnatifid. 


In a very dry ſituation ſome of the upper leaves 
of the ſerond ſpecies here deſcribed will be deeply 
ſerrated ſo as to appear pinnarifid. 

In this ſtate Valliſnieri has deſcribed it as a new 
ſpecies, under the name of f/ymbrium, with va- 
rious leaves; and Haller under that of f{mbrium, 
with the lower leaves oval and ſerrated, and the 


upper ones pinnated. 


The reducing theſe to their proper ſpecies as 
varieties, for they are evidently nothing more, 
takes off the imaginary foreign kinds of radicula 3 
and they are, by the accuſtomed and judicious 
eye, eaſily referred each to the plant to which 
it belongs: but ir is purſuing a juſt reduction to 
extravagance and error, to deſire to make two ab- 
ſolutely different ſpecies paſs for one, becauſe each 
has its varieties, which may be referred to it. 
This is one of the i of that common miſ- 
take, the not knowing where to ſtop. 


The freſh leaves of the water radiſh work by 
urine; and the ſeeds have the ſame quality, but 
in no great or eminent degree. 

The juice is in ſome places drank for the ſcurvy 
with ſucceſs, 


X. 


SC URVT GRA 88. 
COCHLE AR IA. 


7 8 1 


compoſed of four petals, diſplayed croſs-ways ; they are ſmall, ſhort, and of an 


inverted oval figure ; they ſpread open, and have ſhort bottoms. The cup is formed of four 


oval, hollow, little leaves ; they gape open, 


and fall with the flower: the ſeed-veſſel is heart-fa- 


ſhioned, and ſlightly flatted, obtuſe at the end, ſomewhat rough, and pointed with the remain of 


the ſtyle. 
Ne XXVII. 
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Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſs ; the flower having four longer and tg, 
fiorter threads, and the ſeed- veſſel being a proper ſilicule. 

He introduces into the ſame genus the horſe-radiſh, and ſome others, which do not agree with the 
characters himſelf has eſtabliſhed for aſcertaining the diſtinction, we have therefore removed theſe to 


their proper places. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Scurvygraſs. 
Cochlearia foliis ſubrotundis. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with ſeveral little fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and have 
long and thick footſtalks : they are ſhort, broad, 
and of a figure approaching to round, but ſome- 
what indented at the baſe, and finuated variouſly 
and irregularly at the edges. 

The colour of theſe leaves is a freſh, bright 
green; and they are of a very tender, juicy ſub- 
ſtance. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, of a pale 
green, ten inches high, and not very firm : they 
are but little branched, and have only a few 
leaves. 

Theſe are oblong, narrow, and altogether un- 
like thoſe from the root : they ſtand in pairs, one, 
two, or three pair on each ſtalk, and are of a 
faint green. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches 
in little tufts, and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and minute. 


It is common on our ſea-coafts, and flowers in 


C. Bauhine calls it Cochlearia folio ſubrotunds. 


Others, Cachlearia rotundifolia. 


It gets a place in gardens from its uſe and vir- | 


tues, and has thence alſo obrained the name of 
garden ſcurvygraſs, and cochlearia bortenfis. Some 
alſo call it Dutch ſcurvygraſs. 

It is not only found upon the ſea-coaſts, but in 
many parts of England on hills near ſprings. 

In theſe places the leaves are ſmaller, and morg 
perfectly round; and under this form it has been 
deſcribed as a diſtinct ſpecies ; but the ſeeds being 
ſown in a garden, produce the common kind. 


The cochlearia rotundifolia of Merret, named in 


the laſt edition of Ray's ſynopſis, and the 
cochlearia rotundifolia parva Batava of Lobel, are 


this variety of the common ſcurvygraſs, and not 
any diſtinct ſpecies. 


2. Jagged-leaved Scurvygraſs. 
Cochlearia folio finuato. 


The root is ſmall, longiſh, and furniſhed with 
innumerable fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a little cluſter, and have 
very ſhort footſtalks : they are of an oblong fi- 
gure, broadeſt toward the baſe, ſharp at the 
point, and deeply and irregularly cut in along 
the edges. 

Their ſubſtance is fleſby : they are full of juice, 
and their colour is an obſcure green. 

1 he ſtalks are numerous, thick, juicy, of a 
pale green, and ten inches high, 
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The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe at the root 
in their general form ; but they have no foot- 
' ſtalks, and they are more ſlightly notched at the 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in little cluilers, and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed veſſel is ſhort and tender: the ſeeds 
are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in our ſalt-marſhes, and on the 
ſea-ſhores, where the bottom is mud. It flowers 
in May. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Cochlearia folio finuato ; and 
moſt other writers take the ſame name: but ſome 
call it Cochlearia vulgaris, and ſome Cochlearia 
Britannica. 

It has commonly in our markets the name of 
fea ſeurvygraſs, by way of diſtinction from the 
other called, as we have ſaid, garden ſenroyzraſs, 
and it has alſo the name of Engliſh ſturvygraſs, by 
way of diſtinction from that other kind called 
Dutch : but theſe are very ill choſen and unex- 
preſſive terms. Names taken from the ſhape of 
the leaves, which is the true mark of their diffe- 
rence, would be much more proper. 


3. Little ſhort-leaved Scurvygraſs. 
Cocblearia minor foliis brevibus. 

The root is a tuft of long, flender fibres, con- 
nected to a little head. 
The firſt leaves are on 
footſtalks; and they are ſmall, ea wr oy = 
figure, but irregularly ſinuated at the edges, and 
terminated by a ſhort point. | 
The ſtalks are very numerous, weak, of a pale 
green, ſcarce at all branched, and five inches high. 

The leaves on thefe reſemble choſe from the 
root: they are broad, ſhort, toundiſh, and ſi- 
nuated on the edges. 

The flowers are larger than in the others, and 
of a milky white. 

The ſced-veſſels are ſhort, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. | 

It is found on the ſea-coalt of Wales, and 
flowers in April. 4 

Ray calls it Cochlearia minor rotundifolia. It 
may be called Welch ſcarvygraſs. 


4. Ivy-leaved Scurvygraſs. 
Cochlearia foliis anguloſis parvis. 

The root is ſlender, long, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a very ſmall but thick 
tuft: they are ſupported on ſhort and ſlender 
footſtalks, and are divided into three parts, in 
the manner of many of the leaves of ivy : they 
are of a thick, fleſhy ſubſlance, and of a browniſh 
colour uſually, though ſometimes of a freſh and 


lively green. 
3 The 
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The ſtalks are very numerous : they are round, it is thence named in our language. The juice is 

thick, brown, and tolerably upright, except in taken in ſpring ; and no way is better. Some 

the lower part, where they uſually lean a lictle give the infuſion, which has alſo a great deal of 

upon che ground, and they are ſix inches high. virtue; but the method of brewing it in ale is alſo 
The leaves on theſe are more numerous than on | uſeful. 

almoſt any of the other kinds, and they perfectly A conſerve of the freſh top is another very 

reſemble thoſe from the root : they are ſupported | good method of raking ir. 

on long · lender footſtalks, and are three pointed The ſcurvy, under various forms and appears 


3 


as the others. ances, is ſo common in this kingdom, and the vir- 
The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand in | tues of this plant are fo ſovereign againſt it, that its 
little tufts at the tops of the ſtalks. I uſe cannot be too much recommended. In ſpring, 
The ſetd-veſſels are very ſhort, and the ſeeds | when the herb is in ſeaſon, the juice ſhould be 
are numerous and ſmall. uſed ; after this the conſerve, ſo long as it re- 
It is found on the coaſt of Lancaſhire. tains its virtue; and, when it is not to be had 


Ray calls it Cochlearia marina folio anguloſo | in other forms, a weak beer brewed with it will 
parvo. be very ſerviceable. It is a method by no means 

The earlier botaniſts ſeem to have deſcribed it, | to be uſed inſtead of the others, but may have ita 
though they have referred it to a wrong genus. | effect when they cannot be had. To have any con- 
Lobel calls it TÞ/a/pi hederaceum, and our Gerard | ſiderable efficacy, the malt liquor muſt be in itſelf 
and Parkinſon from him Tblaſpi hederaceo folio. ſmall : it muſt be very ſtrong of the herb, and it 
muſt be uſed for the, common drink. 

All theſe ſpecies have the ſame virtues, and The freſh leaves of ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, and 
they are very conſiderable. The firſt and ſecond | laid to the face for a few hours, are recommended 
kind here deſcribed are moſt uſed ; and of theſe, | to take off ſpots and ſunburn ; and, when the ſkin 
the preference given by cuſtom to the firſt, is due | can bear them, they will take this effect: but thoſe 
in reality to the ſecond. who have delicate complexions take moſt care of 

It is fo eminent in the cure of the ſcurvy, that | them z and ſuch cannot bear it. 
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Purple-flowered Scurvygraſs. | Some of the leaſt leaves toward the top of the 
Cochlearia floribus purpur -entibus. ſtalk have only two notches. This gives them 
4 ſome reſemblance to the ivy-leaved kind juſt de» 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with | ſcribed ; but they are longer, and the whole plant 
| is altogether different. 
very numerous, and are The flowers ſtand in little cluſters at the tops 
ſupported on ſhort, rediſh, tender footſtalks : they | of the ſtalks and branches: they are ſmall ; but 
are of a roundiſh figure, but fomewhat oblong, | they are of a very beautiful pale purple. 
and ſinuated at the edges. The ſeed · veſſels are large and oval: the ſeeds 
The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and ten | are very numerous and brown. 
inches high. It is a native of Denmark, and flowers in 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and are of | April. 
an oval figure, broad at the baſe, where they ad- Moriſon calls it Cochlearia minima Armorica flore 
here to the ſtalk, and ſmaller to the end, where | gilute violaceo. 
they terminate qbtuſely z and they are variouſly 
and irregularly indented at the edges. | Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the others; 


h 
CRESS 
NASTURTIUM. 


Tur flower is compoſed of four petals, which expand croſs- ways: they are ſmall and oblong, 
largeſt at the top, where they terminate obtuſely, and terminated by very narrow bottoms in 
the cup. The cup is formed of four, little leaves, which are of an oval figure, and hollowed, and it 
falls with the flower : the ſeed-veſſel is rounded, but ſlightly ſinuated at the top, ſomewhat compreſ- 
ſed, and ſharp at the edges: it is divided into two cells, and in each is a ſingle ſeed. 2 
Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filicaloſa ; the flower having four longer and two ſhorter 
threads, and the ſeed-veſſel being a regular filicule : but he has introduced great confuſion into the 
ſcience by his conduct and diſpoſition of it. ü 
He takes away the name creſt, naſturtium, and calls all the plants belonging to it ſpecies of lepidium. 
This has been raſhly done; and he ſeems ſince to have perceived it; for, at the end of the generical 
character, he adds, that the ſeed · veſſel of lepidium, commonly ſo called, is not ſharp at the edges, or 
finuated at the top z therefore lepidium is not properly a ſpecies of this genus, though he has uſed its 
name for the generical term. * 
| * 
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We have ſcparated that genus into its proper place, and ſome others introduced in this confuſed 
manner by the ſame author into their proper genera and ſhalt here treat diſtinctly of thoſe ſpecies 
ty underſtood by the name creſi or naſturtium, and ſeparated by thoſe characters here eſta- 


bliſhed from all the other ſiliculoſe plants. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Narrow-leaved Creſs. 
Naſturtium anguſtifolium. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 


with many fibres. 
The leaves that riſe from it are oblong, and 


narrow, and form a little thick tuft : they are of 
a pale green, cut in deeply at the edges, and 
ſharp-pointed. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, firm, upright, very 
much branched, and a foot or more in height. 

The leaves ſtand thick upon it, and in a per- 
fectly irregular manner: they are oblong, nar- 
row, and of a pale green: they have no foot- 
ſtalks ; they are not at all indented at the edges, 
and they terminate in a ſharp point. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in little cluſters, and they are very ſmall and 
white. 

The ſecd veſſels are ſhort and hard: the ſeeds 
are large and brown. 

The whole plant has a ſtrong acrid taſte. 

It is common by the road-ſides in Eſſex, and 
ſome other parts of the kingdom, though utterly 
unknown in many counties. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium fylveftre ofyridis 
folio. Others, Thlaſpi anguſtifolium, and Thlaſpi 
minus. 


The plant in its general aſpect has much of the 
appearance of the common garden-creſs, eſpecially 
while the radical leaves remain; but they are ge- 
nerally of ſhort continuance, fading as the plant 
flowers. | 


2. Rock Creſs. 
Naſturtium pumilium petræum. 


The root is ſlender, oblong, and furniſhed 
with a great number of ſmall fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall round tuft: they 
are oblong, narrow, and very deeply ſinuated at 
the edges; ſo that they have much the appear. 
ance of the pinnated diviſion : they are of a pale 
green at their firſt growth, but they ſoon become 
brown. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe ſeveral together: 


they are round, lender, upright, and about four 


inches high. 

The leaves on them are very ſmall and few ; 
ſometimes they are alrogether naked, and there 
are rarely more than two or three on the ſtalk 
when the plant is moſt vigorous and healthful : 
theſe are ſhort, and deeply divided into three or 
four ſegments. 

The flowers ſtand at the top in a little tuft, 
and they are very ſmall and white. 

The ſecd-veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are very 
ſmall. 

The flowers laſt but a little while on this plant; 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


but there are uſually found on the tops of the 
ſtalks cluſters of the ſecd-veſlels, which get 2 
brown colour. 

It is not uncommon in barren places 
flowers in April. — - 

Tabernamontanus calls it Naſturtium petræum; 
a name moſt have copied: but ſome call it Bur/; 
paſtoris minor. 


3. Rocket-Creſs. 
Naſturtium foliis eruce. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves grow in a little tuft, and 
oblong, and deeply divided os hed men 
ner: they are of a faint green, and of a tender 
ſubſtance. | 
The talk is round, firm, uprigl. branched, 
and a foot high. » 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root; 
but they are ſmaller, narrower, and more divided: 
the ſegments are very ſlender, a little waved, and 
pointed at the ends. 

The flowers are ſmall, and ſtand in tufts at the 


| tops of the branches. | 


The ſeed veſſels are alſo ſmall, and the ſeeds 
are brown. 

It is found on ſome hilly paſtures, and flowers 
in Auguſt. h 

C. Bauhine calls it Naſturtium ſylveſtre eruce 
affine. Others, Eruca naſturtio cognata tenuifolia. 


It has much the aſpect in general of the rocket 


4. Fine-leaved Creſs. 
Nafturtium foliis tenuiſime divi 
The root is a ſmall, oblong fibre, with a few 
very ſlender threads hanging from it in various 


The firſt leaves riſe irregularly, a few i 
cluſter, and are N- „ Bb dn 
narrow, and very beautifully divided in the pin- 
nated manner: each conſiſts of fix or eight pairs 
of extremely fine ſegments, and an odd one at the 
end ; but they are all connected by a rim of 
leaf that runs all along the middle rib. 

The ſtalks riſe in the midſt of this tuft, and 
are numerous, weak, ſlender, 
branched. 12 3 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand 


at the tops of the branches in little cluſters. 


The pods are ſhort and very ſmall, and the 
ſeeds are minute and yellowiſh. | 
It is found on the hilly paſtures in the weſt of 
England, and among rocks. It flowers in May. 
Ray calls it Naſfurtiolum montanum anmum 1:- 


” "8 


| nuiſime diviſum. Plukenet, Nofturtium petr.cum 


annuum noſtr as. 
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5. Swines Creſs. 
WAS wk * 
The root is long, flender, white, and furniſhed 
fibres. 
irh feſt leres ſpread themſelves beautifully 
upon the ground, forming 2 regular circle : they 
are long, moderately broad, and very deeply di- 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, green, and 
divided into many branches : they are thick and 
firm ; but they do not riſe up from the ground, 


The flowers grow in cluſters in the boſoms of 
the leaves, and they are ſmall and'white. 

The ſeed - veſſels are ſhort and rough: the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 

It is common every where by way · ſides, and 
flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ambrofia campeſtris repens. 
Others, Coronopus Ruellii. 


All theſe creſſes are good againſt fcorbutic 
complaints ; and operate by urine. The laſt ſpe- 
cies is of late years become famous as an ingre- 
dient in thoſe medicines, the receipt for which the 
government purchaſed of Mrs. Stevens for the 
cure of the ſtone. 


DIVISION Uu. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Garden Creſs. 

— falls. carik 
The root is long and flender, and has nume- 
rous fibres. 

The firſt leaves „ I. 0 
and irregularly divided: they are of a 
2 —— — 

acrid taſte. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and of a 


The leaves on this are numerous, and placed 
irregularly * they are divided in the pinnated 
manner into narrow ſegments, very variouſly 
and irregularly, as thoſe at the root; but the di- 
viſions of theſe are narrower. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches, and are ſmall and white. 


The ſeed - veſſels are alſo ſmall : the ſeeds are 
brown 


It is a native of Germany, but is ſown in our 
gardens for the uſe of the table, the ſeed - leaves 
being excellent among what is called young ſal- 


C. Bauhine calls it Nafturtium ſylveftre vulga- 
tum. Others, Naſturtium bortenſe. 

Culture occaſions a great deal of variety in the 
leaves of this plant. 

We ſee them ſometimes curled in a very beau- 
tiful manner at the fides, and ſometimes undi- 
vided and broad, without ſo much as indentings 
at the edges. Under theſe appearances it has 
been deſcribed by ſome as two diſtin& ſpecies, 
| but they are only varieties. 

The plant is of the nature of che ſeveral wild 


| creſſes, and is no way to be taken more properly 
than as a ſallad. ; 


„„ 
TREACLE MUSTARD: 
ST HL AS PL 


T flower i compold of four pea 
form, with very narrow bottoms. 


croſs-ways : they are ſmall, and of an inverted oval 


cup is formed of four little leaves, which ſtand ſome- 


what open: they are oval and hollow, and fall with the flower. The ſeed-veſſel is broad, ſhort, and 
compreſſed ; it is narrow at the baſe, and broadeſt at the extremity : the ſeeds are numerous. 
Linnzus places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſa ; the flower having four longer and two ſhorter 

threads, and the ſeed · veſſel being a regular ſilicule. 

He joins the ſhepherds purſe to this genus, but without reaſon. The ſeed-veſſel in that plant is 

of a very particular form; therefore we have ſeparated it, and deſcribed it in irs place: and we 
have here joined ſeveral proper :blaſpi to the reſt, which Linnæus ſeparates under various names. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


*. Common Thlaſpi. | 
The root is long, flender, white, and 
niſhed with numerous fibres. | 
The firſt leaves are ſew, and quickly fade: they 
are long, narrow, and 2— = 
green, a little hairy, and ſupported on | 
No 25. 


The ſtalk grows in the centre of theſe, and they 
grow yellow, and decay as it riſes in height: it is 
firm, round, of a pale green, and a little hairy, 
and toward the top divides into ſeveral branches. 
T be leaves on it are long, narrow, and ſharp- 
pointed: they are broadeſt at the baſe, and there 
adhere to the ſtalk with a kind of appendage or 
point on each fide; and from this part they grow 


| ſmaller all the way to the end. 
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The flowers are little and white: they ſtand in 
ſmall tufts at the tops of the branches, and the 
ſced-veflels appear in them as ſoon as they are open. 

Theſe are ſhort, and of a pale green: the ſeeds 
are brown and ,minute. 

It is common in corn-fields in many parts of 
England, and flowers in Augu 

C. Bauhine calls it | arvenſe vaccariæ in- 
cano folio majus. Others, Thlaſpi vulgare, and 
Thlaſpi vulgatiſimum. 

The ſeed has been celebrated for many virtues, 
but it is not regarded in the modern practice. 
It is an attenuant, and works by urine. The 
ancients have written great things in praiſe of it 
as a cure for the ſciatica; and there was at one 
time an opinion of its being very excellent againſt 
venomous bites. and poiſons. 

This obtained it a place in ſome of the cele- 
brated old compoſitions ; but theſe are very ill 
eſtabliſhed qualities. 


2. Thlaſpi with hairy pods. 
Thlaſpi villoſum capſulis birſutis. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on flender, 
hairy footſtalks ; and are themſelves alſo hairy, 
and of an oval figure. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of a tuft of theſe, 
and is round, firm, upright, not at all branched, 
and a foot or more in height. 

The leaves on it are unlike thoſe at the root : 
they are broad, oblong, and ſomewhat heart-fa- 
ſhioned at the baſe, where they ſurround the 
talk ; and thence they grow narrower to the end. 

The flowers ſtand in pretty large tufts at the 
tops of the ſtalks, and they are large and white. 

The ſeed-veſſcl is ſhort and hairy, and the ſeeds 
are yellowiſh. 

It is common on the Welch mountains, and 
in ſome parts of the weſt of England. It flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi villaſum cagſulis hir - 
ſutis. Others, Thlaſpi majus perenne. The whole 
plant is conſiderably hairy from bottom to top. 


3- Broad-podded Thlaſpi. 
Thlaſpi filiculis latis. 

The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, moderately broad, 
and of a faint green: they ara obtuſe at the ends, 
and a little waved at the edg 

The ftalk riſes among theſe, and they ſoon af- 
ter fade : this is round, firm, upright, branched, 
and about ten inches high. 


The leaves are placed alternately upon it, and | 


reſemble thoſe from the root; they are oblopg, 
broad, and blunt at the end, of a pale green, a 


| 


| 


| 


of England, and flowery in Auguſt. 


It is frequent about corn-fields, and in waſte 
| LO in many parts of England. It flowers 
in L 

C. Bauhine calls it Thiaſps arvenſe filiquis latis. 
Others, Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis. From the breadth of 
the ſced-veſlels, ſuppoſed to repreſent a piece of 
money, it has obtained the Engliſh name of Peg. 


The ſeeds of this are celebrated by the 
old Greek writers in rheumatic cafes, in obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and againſt poiſon; but theſe 
virtues they attributed in the ſame manner to 
many others upon little foundation, either in rea- 
ſon or correct experience. 


— 


4. Little oval-leaved Thlaſpi. 
The root is ſlender, and creeps under the 
ſurface, ſending out in different places many 


The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tuft : they are 
ſupported on lender ſootſtalks, and are of an 
oval figure, and pale green. | 

The ſtalks riſe in the midſt ; and are round, 
| Upright, firm, and rarely branched ; of a duſky 
corour, an! bout eight inches hight z ofian much 


The leaves on theſe are ſhort and ſmall, broad 
at the baſe, where they adhere to the ſtalk. wich- 
out any pedicles ; and thence gradually ſmaller to 
a point. 1 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand at 
the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall rufts. : 
The ſeed - veſſels are ſhort, and have this point 
in the middle than in moſt kinds: the 
ſeeds are numerous, little, and brown. 

It is not common any where, but more fre, 
1 than any other part of Eng- 


or» My — 
mings. J. Bauhine, Thlaſpi is globularie, 
Others, Thlaſpi bellidis folio. * 

5- Smooth, broad- leaved Thlaſpi. 
Tblaſpi foliis latioribus glabrum. 


| The root is Jong, flender, and furniſhed with 


The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and obtuſe 
at the end, not at all indented at the edges, per- 


The leaves are oblong, and conſiderably broad: 
they have no footſtalks, ON of a pale 
and not indented at the 


The flowers grow at the taps of the branches, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſmooth ſecd-veſiels. 
The ſeeds are roundiff, and of a glofly brown. 


It is found in Suffolk. and in ſome other parts 


Ray calls it Thlaſſi yacearia falis glabrum. It 


is ane of the plants of late years diſcovered by the 


| botapiſts of gor count the 
earlier country, and not knn ta the 


6. Small 
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— ſmall, white fibre, divided at the 
end imo u few minute threads. 


the ends: they are not indented at the edges, 
ud they have no foorftalks : they are of a deep 
duſky green, which they uſually retain to the 
laſt ; and they remain with the plant in its growth ; 
not, as the others, fade when the ſtalk riſes. This 
may probably be owing to the ſmallneſs of the 


plant, which draws too little nouriſhment to ex- | 


hauſt them. 
The ftalk is flender, weak, of a pale colour, 
not at all branched, and about four inches high. 
There uſually are three or four leaves on it. 
rarely more : theſe are broad, ſhort, oval, and 
inted ; and they ſo perfectly ſurround the 
ſtalk at the baſe, that it ſeems to run through 


DIVISION . 


1. The greater perfoliate Thlaſpi. 

The root is long, thick, and hung with many 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves grow in a ſmall cluſter, and 
are oblong, broad, and ſerrated : they have very 
ſhort footſtalks : their colour is a deep green, and 
they are ſharp-pointed. 

The ftalks are numerous, round, upright, 
rarely at all branched, and ten inches high. 

The leaves on theſe are placed at diſtances, and 
are of a heart-like ſhape : they have no footſtalks, 
and they are of a pale greyiſh green : they are 
broadeft at the baſe, where they incloſe the ſtalk, 
but do not join behind it; and they are ſharply 
ſerrated on both fides, as they decreaſe in breadth, 
to the extremity, where they terminate in a 


point. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are ſmall and white. | 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, and divided at the 
end pretty deeply. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown; 
33. and flowers 

July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thiaſpi perfoliatum majus. 


'2. Heart-podded Thlaſpi. 
Thlaſpi filiculis cordatis foliis integris. 

The root is ſmall, oblong, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. * 

The firſt leaves are ſmall, and quickly fade : 
they are oblong, and moderately broad : they riſe 
from the root without any foorſtalks ; and they 
are of a pale green, undivided at the edges, and 
obtuſe ar the end. 

This ſtalk riſes in the midſt, and is round and 
firm, of a pale green, not at all branched, and 
four or five inches high. : 

The leaves on it are like thoſe from the root, 
oblong and broad, and undivided at the edges: 
they adhere to the ſtalk without any foorltalks, 
end are obtuſe at the ends. 


them: they are of a pale green, and not ſer- 
rated. 
The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand in 
little cluſters at the tops of the talks, and ſoon 
fade. 
The ſeed - veſſels are broad, ſhort, and flatted: 
the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It is found in barren ſtony places in many parts 
of England, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi perfoliatum minus; a 
name copied by moſt fince his time. Others, 
> Thiafpi minus, and Thlaſpi minus Clufii. 


All the ſpecies of thlaſpi agree in their quali- 
ties with the firſt deſcribed kind ; but that is 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs them in the moſt powerful 
degree. The ſeeds are the part that contain 


their virtues in the greateſt perfection, and they 
ſhould be uſed freſh. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers are few and ſmall : they are white, 
and they are placed at the top of the ſtalk ; bur 
they quickly fall off : the pods are heart-faſhioned, 
and have a point in the center of the diviſion, 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi capſula cordata pere. 
grinuem. Others, Thlaſpi cordatum. | 


3. Garlic Thlaſpi. 

Thlaſpi foliis obtuſis dentatis allium redolens. 
The root is long and thick, and is furniſhed 
with a few ſtraggling fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a large tuft, and are 
ſupparted on long, ſlender footſtalks : they are 
ſhort and broad, of an oval figure, and of a pale 
green ; and they are rounded at the ends, and 
dentated at the edges. RR 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, whitiſh, and 
irregular : they are not much branched, fre- 
quently not at all, and they are not perfectly up- 


The leaves on theſe are of the ſame figure with 
thoſe from the root, ſhort, oval, obtuſe at the 
end, dentated a little, or rather waved at the 
edges, and placed on footſtalks toward the lower 
part, but without any at the upper. 

The flowers are larger than in moſt of theſe 
kinds, and white: they ſtand in a ſpike at the 
top of the ſtalk. 

The ſeed-veſſels are of an oval figure, very 
little compreſſed, dented at the end, and full of 
ſmall brown ſeeds. 

It is common in the ſouth of France, and 
| flowers in Auguſt. 

The whole plant has a ſtrong ſmell of garlic. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scorodo thlaſpi minus Aldro- 
vandi. Others, Thiaſpi allium redolens. | 


4. Little red-flowered Thlaſpi. 
Thlaſpi foliis carnofis floribus rubris. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 


The 
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The firſt leaves are ſmall, but they ſpread 
themſelves in a regular cluſter upon the ground : 
they are oblong, narrow, and of a pale green; 
and they are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and have no 
footſtalks. 

The ſtalks are weak, flender, and ſcarce able 
to ſupport themſelves: they are uſually of a rediſh 
colour toward the top; and in the lower part, 
and ſometimes nearly all the way up, they are ſo 
cloſe covered with leaves, that they are ſcarce. to 
be ſeen. 


"Theſe leaves are ſhort, and of an oval figure: | 


they are very ſmall, and they ſtand cloſe over one 


another : they are naturally of a pale green, but | 


they often become red. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are moderately large, and of a pale purple, ſtreaked 
with a deeper red. 

The ſeed · veſſels are oblong and thick: the 
ſeeds are very ſmall, numerous, and brown. 

It is common in the ſouth of France, and in 
Italy, and other warm parts of Europe, and is 
moſt frequently ſeen in rocky, hilly places. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi parvum ſaxatile flore 
rubente. Others, Lithonthlaſpi carnoſo folio. 


Thlaſpi umbellatum Creticum majus. 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in little tufts : they are ob- 
long, moderate ly broad, ſerrated at the edges, 
and ſharp-pointed : they have no footſtalks, but 
riſe from the root with a long narrow baſe, and 
they are of a pale green colour. 

The ſtalk grows in the centre of theſe, and is 
round, firm, upright, and of a pale green: it 
riſes to a foot or more in height, and is very 
much branched. 


The leaves that grow on the lower part of the | 


ſtalk reſemble thoſe from the root; but thoſe on 
the upper part of it are narrow, long, and not at 
all divided at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches; and are white, or of a pale fleſh co. 
lour, or of a deep or purpliſh tinge; for all theſe 
are only accidental varieties in colour, while the 
plant is the ſame in every other reſpect. 

The ſced-veſſels are oblong and thick: the 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

It is common in Italy, and in the Greek iſlands, 
particularly Crete. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi umbellatum Creticum 
iberidis folio, Others, Thlaſpi Candice. We have 
it in our gardens as an ornament to borders, and 
call it Great candy tuft. 


6. Little Candy Tuft. 
T blaſpi umbellatum Creticum minus. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a 
pale green : they have no footſtalks, bur run up 
with a ſmall baſe, and they are a little ſerrated at 
the extremity. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, of a pale green, 
vaſtly ſpread out into branches, and about eight 
inches high. 


2 


The leaves upon chis all the m 
thoſe from the root: 1 
ſerrated juſt about the tip, but in no other part 

Tbe flowers grow on the tops of the branches 
ina kind of umbells; and are ſmall, white, or 
rediſh, and ſweer-ſcented. — 

The ſeed - veſſels are oblong, and the ſeeds are 
numerous, ſmall, and brown. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and of 

and flowers in 


many other warm countries, 

July. | bl 
C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi umbellatum Cre. 

cum flore albo odoro minus. | 
Some prefer this to the larger kind in gardens, 


7. The Roſe of Jericho. 
The root is long, flender, and 


broad, and 
green, obtuſe at the ends, and in- 
dented bluntly and lightly at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, thick, woody, and 
divided into many branches : they ſpread them- 
ſelves circularly on the ground, and riſe only a 
little from it at the points of the branches: they 
they lie expanded, the plant forms a circular 
tuft of about half a foot. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on theſe, and thoſe 
toward the lower part of the ftalk are like the 


firſt from the root, broad, oblong, and indented 


at the edges. 


The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white: 

they ſtand on ſhort footſtalks in the diviſions of 
The ſeed · veſſels are ſmall and ſhort : the ſeeds 
are ſmall and brown. 

Ir is a native of the Eaſt, pry, 
After this the leaves fall off, and the ſtalks 
inwards till their tops meet ; and the whole plant 
then forms a round lump of the bigneſs of a 
man's fiſt, and of a woody ſubſtance. 

In this ſtate it is brought over frequently as a 
curioſity, and, if laid into a baſon of warm wa- 
ter, it will expand the branches, and ſpread itſelf 
out as it grew at firſt. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi roſa Hierachuntea 
vulgo diffa. Others, Roſa Hierachontea. 

The reaſon of its being called a ro/e, is its be- 
ing of the ſize, and rudely reſembling the form 
of one in its dry ſtate. 8 


8. The Candy Tuft Tree. 
Thlaſpi ſempervirens floribus umbellatis. 
The root is thick and ſpreading ; and is fur- 
niſhed with many fibres. | 
The ſtem is hard, woody, and covered with a 
brown bark : it does not to any great height, 
but is divided into a n of branches. 
The leaves grow on theſe in an irregular clui 
tered manner, great part of the ſtalk being, bare, 
and large tufts growing in other places; ſometimes 


from the body of the branches, ſometimes ſup- 

ported on a kind of footſtalks. Each leaf i 

oblong, narrow, and obtuſe, not at all-indented, 

and of a freſh green. 
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The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe; and is 


round, firm, upright, and of a whitiſh colour, a 
foot high, and divided into branches toward the 


A * 


6 


"The flowers grow in Imall tufts at the extremi- 
ties of the branche“, and they are ſmall and 


A are toundiſh and flatted, and 


The ſeed · veſſels 
the ſeeds are brown. 

It is common in the Gretk iſlands, and flowers 
there all the year round. We have it in gardens, 
where it alſo continues flowering many months. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi montanum ſempervi- 
rms. Others, Thlaſpi Creticum perenne flore albo, 
Some, Shrub thlaſpi. 


The leaves on this are few and ſmall : they are 
of the fame pale green with thoſe from the roar, 
and are lightly ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp- 
pointed : they have no footſtalks, 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in little cluſters : they are ſmall, and of a pale 
yelldpr. 

The ſeed- veſſels are very beautiful: they are 
| thin and rounded, and they divide in an elegant 


1 


manner z two ſtand together, with the ſtyle be- 


| tween them. 


It is frequent in Germany, and ſome other 
parts of Europe, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Tblaſps biſcutatum aſperum 
bieracifolium majus. Others, Thlaſpi clypeatum. 


XIII. 


SUBULARIA 


FRE flower is compoſed of four petals placed croſs-ways : they are of an inverted oval figure, 
very ſmall, The cup is formed of four ſmall leaves, which ſtand wide, and are oval and hol- 


and 


low. The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and of an inverted oval figure, very little compreſſed, and divided 


two parts by a membrane which goes croſs-ways : the ſeeds are very ſmall and round. 


Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſa 3 the flower having four longer and two 
Thorter threads, and the ſecd-veſſel being a regular ſilicule. 
It is a new diſcovered genus, and has never had any Engliſh name. All the known ſpecies of it 


are natives of Britain. 


1. Soft-leaved Subularia. 

The root is a tuft of very ſlender and conſi- 
derably fibres. 

22 numerous, ſlender, and long: 
they reſemble ruſhes ; but they are ſmall: about 
two inches in length, 
of a pale green: they are rounded on the under 
part, flat on the upper, and ſharp-pointed. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe ; and are naked, 
very flender, jointed, and crooked, and about 
four inches high : at every knee or joint there 
ſtands a fingle flower ; this is ſmall and white. 

The ſced-veſſel is alſo ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and yellowiſh. 

It is found at the bottoms of deep ponds in the 
northern counties, and flowers under water in 
June and July. 

Ray calls it Subularia erefa junci foliis mollibus 
acutis. 


2. Subularia with long, brittle leaves. 
Subularia foliis longioribus fragilibus. 
The root is of and 
w__— compoſed of numerous, long, 
The leaves are very ſlender, and fix or eight 
inches long : they riſe in a conſiderable tuft ; and 
they are round at the back, flat in the upper ſur- 
face, and of a pale green : they are tranſparent, 
and appear pierced full of little holes; and they are 
very brittle. 
The ſtalk is flendeg and round, and the flowers 
Ne XXVII. | 


often not half ſo much, and | 


| 


| 


are placed at diſtagces from the bottom to the 
top of it: they are ſmall and whitiſh. 
It is found in the bottoms of deep ſtanding 


waters in Yorkſhire, and flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Subularia fragilis folio longiore et te- 
nui ore. 


3. Firm-leaved Subularia. 
en felis rigid. 


The root is compoſed of many long and thick 
The leaves are dblong, ſlender, and ſharp- 
pointed : they ſtand upright; and are of a deep 
green, and are very rough and harſh to the touch : 
they are rounded on the back, and flat on the up- 
per fide; and are biggeſt at the bottom, and 
ſmalleſt at the extremity. | 

The ſtalk is upright, lender, and green: there 
are no leaves on it, but at diſtances ſingle flowers: 


| theſe are greeniſh, and ſeldom quite open. 


The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, and the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and brown. : 
It is found in Yorkſhire, and other parts of the 
north of England, at the bottoms of fiſh-ponds, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 
Ray calls it Subularia vulgaris erefta folio rigi- 


4. Creeping ſoft-leaved Subularia. 
Subularia repens foliis molljoribus. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The firſt leaves riſe like a tuft of ſhort graſs, 
4A ſtanding 
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ſtanding ſome upright, and others ſpreading wut ; The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers riſe to four 

obliquely. inches in height ; and are weak, flender, and 
Among theſe riſe talks, which, when they have | ſtuffed with a pith like the leaves. 

groun i» a6 or Gout Tote, (ae TONE . ſmall, and of a greeniſh 

touching the mud, rout again, ing u ? 

= new A. 4 of leaves like the rſt By his The fred · veſſels are oval, and full of ſmalij 

means the plant ſpreads itſelf every way, and in a brown ſeeds. | a 

little time covers a great ſpace of the bottom. It grows at the bottoms of rivers in the north 
The leaves and ſtalks are of a pale green colour, f England, and flowers in July. 

and ſoft ſubſtance : the leaves are rounded at the Ray calls it Subuleria repens folio minus rigido. 


back, and flat at the front-ſide, and are ſtuffed | . The virtues of theſe plants are altogether un- 
with a tender pithy matter, as ruſhes are. known. 
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Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


c a9 13s 
ALTYSSUM 


* flower is compoſed of four petals ſpreading croſs-ways : they are ſmall, and open wide, 
and they have very ſhort and ſlender bottoms. The cup is oblong, and is formed of four little 
leaves: theſe are of an oblong oval ſhape, and obtuſe at the ends : they converge at the points, and 
fall with the flower. The ſecd veſſel is roundiſh, and has a ſlender point of conſiderable length riſing 
from its end: the ſeeds are oval and compreſſed. It is fingular in this plant, that the two ſhorter 
threads in the flower are notched on the inſide toward the baſe, or have in that part a little jagg ſtand- 
ing inward. 
8 places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſa ;, the flower having four longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeed · veſſel being a regular filicule. The ſpecies of it have been treated of by 
ſome authors in an irregular and indeterminate manner, and many of them called by other names 


1. The Alyſſum of the Antients. virtues which would be of the greateſt import- 
s ance, if well eſtabliſhed. They ſay it will cure 

W the madneſs occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, 

The root is ſlender, long, and divided into | The freſh leaves are to be bruiſed, and given for 
fibres at the bottom. this purpoſe. They affirm, the ſame manner of 
The firſt leaves grow in an irregular manner, | giving them mixed with the food, will cure 
ſome upright, ſome leaning, and ſome lying al- | dogs that are going mad, or prevent their going 
together on the ground: they are long, narrow, | fo after the bite. This is aſſerted by authors in 
and of a whitiſh green: they have no footſtalks, | moſt things worthy credit; and it is worth while 
they are hairy, and they are irregularly ſinuated | to try whether it be true: ſince, if it prove ſo, it 


at the edges, and obtuſe at the ends. will furniſh us a remedy for the moſt terrible dif- 
The ftalk is round, upright, not much | order to which human nature is ſubje&, and for 
branched, and a foot and half high. which (with due reſpect to the great name of Dr. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on this, and re- | Mead be it ſpoken) no cure is yet known, 
ſemble thoſe from the root: they are oblong, Its leſſer virtues are not inconfiderable.  Dio- 
narrow, hairy, and without footſtalks: they are | ſcorides ſays it cures the hiccough i Babel 
in the ſame manner as the others, ſinuated at the | and others recommend it againſt convulſions in 
edges; but they are ſharper at the point. children. The plant grows -readily from ſeed 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches | with us, and it well deſerves a trial. 
ſeveral together, and are ſmall and inconſiderable. 

The RO are * we 2 2. Yellow Alyſſum with ſwoln N 
cuous: they are of an re, b : — 
terminated by a point, and 2 much reſemble Alyſum flore flavo filiculis inflatis. 
the pods of honeſty, but that they are of a firmer The med bb An ea - 


ſubſtance, and are hairy. the bottom into many fibres. 
The ſeeds are large and brown. 


It is frequent about the vineyards of Italy, and is 7 1 Sages + 3 and 
flowers in Auguſt. | ſtand : nartow, 
C. Bauhine calls it Leucoium alyſſoides clypeatum | _ * 22 _ 0 at all indenced at the 
majus. Dodonzus, Alyſſon Dioſcoridis. - - pf pe . * - 
* und, branched, 
The antients celebrate this plant extremely for | is a foot and a half high. _ 
7 
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The leaves on this refemble thaſe from the 
root, but they are ſmaller : they have no foot- 
talks; they are not at all dented at the edges, 
and they grow in little cluſters from certain parts 
of the ſtalks, leaving large naked ſpaces between. 

The flowers ſtand toward the tops; and they 
are large, and of a bright yellow : they are ſup- 
ported ſingly on long footſtalks. 

The ſeed-veſſel is large, of an oval inverted fi- 
gure, and nat at all compreſſed, but on the con- 

ſwelled out : the ſeeds are large and brown. 
"Js = native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
2 May. 
— it Leucoin;a luteum utriculato ſe. 


* 4: Shrubby, prickly Alyſſum. 
Ahlſum ſpinoſum fruticoſum. 
The root is thick and ſpreading. 
The ſtalk is firm, woody, brown, and divided 
into many branches. 


— BRO a 
E 


flower is compoſed of four petals expanded croſs- ways: they are oblong and undivided, and 


HE 
T have narrow bottoms longer than the cup. 


do not fall off with the flower, but remain with the ſeed-veſſel. 
and dented at the extremity : the ſeeds are ſmall and round. 
Linnæus places this among the tetradynamia filiculoſa ; the flower having four longer and two ſhorter 
threads, and the ſeed - veſſel being a regular ſilicule. | 


1. Hoary Clypeola. 
Clypeola caneſcens. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. | 

The firſt leaves are very ſmall, and they quickly 
fade: they are ſhort, broadeſt in the middle, and 
pointed at the end; and they are of a greyiſh 
green, and hoary. 

The ſtalks riſe in the centre of this little tuft, 
and uſually chere are ſeveral together: theſe partly 
lean toward the ground, partly ſtand upright ; 
and they are of a whitiſh colour, and about five 

The leaves are very ſmall, and have no foot- 
ſtalks : they are of a whitiſh colour, and are not 
2 at the edges, but pointed at the 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, 


and are very ſmall and yellow. 
The ſeed-veſſels are round ; and they alſo ſtand 
in little cluſters, and make a ſingular and very 
pretty appearance : the ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It is common on barren grounds in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi clypeatum ſerpylli 
folio, Columna, Jonthlaſpi minimum lunatum. 


Tie END of the SIXTEENTH CLASS. 


| The leaves grow on theſe in little cluſters, rwo, 

three, or four together ; and are ſmall, narrow, 
and oblong : they have no footſtalis ; they are 
not at all dented at the edges, and they are of a 
deep green. Among theſe there are diſperſed a 
great many ſharp and long thorns from the old 
ſtalks. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh 
white: they ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
branches. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, and of a rounded 
ſhape ; and eaeh is terminated by a long point. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and of other warm 
parts of Europe. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thlaſpi fruticoſum ſpinoſum. 
Others, Thlaſpi ſpinoſum Hiſpanicum ; and others, 


Leucoium ſpinoſum. 
U.' 9g II. 
E O L A. 


The cup is formed of four oblong leaves, which 


The ſeed - veſſel is rounded, com- 
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2. Long-leaved Clypeola. 
Clypeola foliis longioribus acutis. 

The root is long and thick, and has a few 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and have no 
footſtalks : they are oblong, narrow, and ſharp- 
pointed, not at all indented, and of a pale green, 
and ſomewhat hoary. 

The ſtalks are firm, round, of a rediſh co- 
lour, not branched, and eight or ten inches 
high. 

The leaves on theſe are numerous, and placed 
irregularly : they are long, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed, and of a greyiſh green, ſoft to the 
touch, and a little hairy. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large and white. 

The ſeed - veſſels are roundiſh, but ſomewhat 
approaching to oval : the ſeeds are ſmall and 
blackiſh. 


It is frequent on the ſea-coaſts in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls ic Thlaſpi alyſſum dictum mari- 
timum. Tabernamontanus, Thlaſpi narbonenſe 
centunculi anguſtofolio. 
| The virtues of theſe plants are unnown. 
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CLASS XVI. 


Plants which have the flower compoſed of roux yETALs, placed one 4b 
ward, two ſidemays, and one doumward; and the ſeed-veſſel long, and 
formed of two fides, united by a rait ſuture above, and another be. 
low, containing ſeveral ROUND $88Ds. 


ESE are the plants which botanic authors call papilionaceous and leguminous. 
term refers to the flower, the other to the ſeed-veſlel. The firſt 
The flower is called papilionaceous, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to repreſent a 
or other ſuch winged ĩnſect, in the ſtate of flying. | burterfly (ail, 

The fruit is called /eguminous, from the Latin word /egumen, ſignifying a ſeed · veſſel of this kind, 
and no other. 

We are unhappy in the Engliſh language, that we have no particular name or term for this 
ſced-veſſel, which, according to the deſcription we have given of it, is as diſtin& from all others 
as that of the former claſs. We have lamented the want of a term to diſtinguiſh between the 4; 
and filicula in the two preceding claſſes; and we are as much at a loſs here, the ſame Engliſh word pod 
being the only name we have for all of them. | 

As there is a commonly known Latin name, it will be uſeful to introduce it, and call this ſced- 
veſſel a legume. Ima | 
_ This is a claſs plainly of Nature's forming, and the plants belonging to it are by the ſtructure of the 
flower and ſced-veſſel perfectly diſtinguiſhed from all others: ſo that nothing but blindneſs to the moſt 
obvious characters of Nature, or an obſtinacy ſuperior to all reaſon, could induce authors to any 
other plants among theſe, or to ſeparate any of theſe into other clafſes. Yet inſtances of ſuch blind- 
neſs and ſuch obſtinacy are not wanting among theſe men of ſcience, as will be ſeen in the deſcriptions 
of the ſeveral genera. Indeed there ſeems no error too abſurd for ſome, and I am ſorry to ſay ſome 
of name in this ſtudy, to have committed. | 

Linnæus keeps theſe plants together: for Nature, in whatever manner ſhe is followed, will direct 
that; and he has followed her, though oddly : but chuſing to eftabliſh the character of the claſs, 
not upon this plain and obvious ſtructure of the flower and ſeed · veſſel, but on the peculiar arrange 
ment of the threads in the flower, he has introduced among theſe ſome which do not belong to them. 
This is the conſequence of his attachment to the leſſer parts of flowers inſtead of the greater ; and 
this has led him here, as elſewhere, to contradict in many particular articles the abſolute eſtabliſhed 
characters in his diſtribution. Species thus frequently contradict the characters of their genus, and genera 
thoſe of their claſs. In Nature there is nothing of this: there all is conſtant, uniform, and regular. 
It is therefore unhappy for thoſe who have a deſire to underſtand the ſcience, that the ſyſtem faſhion 
now recommends to their uſe, directs them, inſtead of regarding the large and conſpicuous parts of 
flowers, to examine for diſtinctions of genera, and even cf claſſes, the lefſer and more obſcure; and 
by that perplexed courſe carry themſelves out of the plain road of Nature, into uncertainty and innu- 
merable contradictions. | 

In the preſent inſtance, the great inventor of this modern ſyſtem allows, that the firſt character of 
the claſs is, to have four petals in the flower, enumerating the diſtinct names by which they are 
called; yet the very firſt genus he introduces is Fumaria, which has but one. 

In the fame manner the polygala, which by no means belongs to the /eguminous claſs, is brought 
igto it by this author. His Heiſteria alſo has a flower formed of a ſingle petal, and yet it is introduced 
among theſe ; the firſt character of which is to have four: and the fame objection lies againſt his 
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amorpba. The borbonia and pſoralia alſo have flowers compoſed of five petals, though of the papilio- 
naceous form 3 and theſe he introduces among the papilionaceous and leguminous plants. T his is the 
conſequence of his eſtabliſhing the characters of the claſs upon the peculiar diſpoſition of the threads 
in the flower; and this confuſion being the reſult of that character, ſhews it to be taiſe. Natute has 
pointed out a much plainer, which we have taken, and which never fails. 

Linnæus calls theſe plants diadelpbia, becauſe the 1. veral threads in the flower grow together in two 

aſſortments. 

This is the account of his claſſical character: but with reſpect to the proper diſtinction, eſtabliſhed 
on the number, place, and form of the four petals in the flower, and the ſtrufture ot the ſeed veſſel, 
more is to be obſerved. 

The flower of all plants properly of this claſs, is formed, as we have obſerved, of four petals ; 
and theſe have diſtin& names, which it is needful the ſtudent eſtabliſh well in his memory, not only 
for underſtanding what has been written concerning them, but that he may be able to ſpeak pro- 
perly of the flower of each. This muſt be deſcribed on moſt occaſions by theſe its parts; and 
they are thus named. 

The upper petal is called vexillum. This is larger than the reſt : it riſes above the others, and 
in a manner covers them. It is inſerted into the upper edge of the receptacle, and its form is roundiſh 
or oblong. It has a kind of ridge or fold in the middle of the upper part. as if riſing from ſome 
preſſure below and in the lower it falls over the reſt in a rounded holiow ſhape. At the ſides 
there are two prominent parts formed by two hollows behind, which fall upon, and in ſome d gree 

the two ſides. 

The two ſide-petals are called ale. Theſe are placed under the vexillum, and on each fide of 
the flower : they are a regular pair, anſwering exactly in ſhape, ſize, and ſituation to one an- 
other. Theſe are of an oblong form, and are divi-/ed each at the baſe : the upper part of this 
diviſion is ſhort and inconſiderable, but the lower is very long and ſlender ; and it lies along the cup, 
which it equals in length; and is infixed to the receptacle. | 

The lower petal is called the carina: this is hollow, compreſſed, and in ſome degree of the 
ſhape of a boat: it is placed under the vexillum, and between the ale. This peral is ſplit 
like the ale at the baſe, and its lower part runs out in the ſame manner into a long flip, which goes 
to the receptacle, and is there inſerted. The upper part is interwoven with the upper diviſion of 
the two ale. 

If che ſtudent in this pleaſing ſcience will lay before him the freſh gathered flower of a bean, or 
ſome other plant of this claſs ; obſerve it entire, and examine it when taken to pieces, as he here 
reads. the deſcription of the whole, and of its ſeveral parts, he will fix upon his mind in a very fa- 
miliar and laſting manner the ſtructure of a papilionaceous flower. 

The threads from whence Linnæus forms the character of his claſs are diſpoſed in this manner 
They do not run free, and ſeparate, as on other occaſions, the length of the flower; but join themſelves 
ogether, and form, not one, but two diſtinct and ſeparate aſſortments. Of theſe che lower, which 
tis formed of the bodies of nine of the threads, is a thin membrane, ſurrounding in great part the rudi- 
ment of the fruit; and the upper one, which is formed of the body of only a ſingle one, lies upon 
it. The nine tops of the threads at the extremity of this body turn up, and imitate the form of the 
carina of the flower, in which they are encloſed. This body formed of the nine threads has a lie 
or opening at its top z and the ſingle thread, which lies above, fills up or covers this opening. This 
has its button at the extremity, and the nine points of the under body have allo each its button; ſo 
that the whole number is ten. 

Such is the ſtructure of this part of the papilionaceous flower; and thus Linnæus has him- 
ſelf eſtabliſhed it, when he explains it as the claſſical character: yet, in his diſtribution of the 
genera under it, he introduces plants which have only fix of theſe points of threads, or buttons, and 
others which have eight. Theſe therefore contradict the very eſſential character of his claſs, as him- 
ſelf has explained it. They are the ſame genera in which the flower is formed of a fingle leaf : they 
are not properly plants of this claſs, and ſhould not have been introduced into ir. 

The carina, which is naturally and uſually an entire, fingle petal, is ſometimes ſplit in the lower 
part; and the fiſſure in ſome ſpecies is continued almoſt to the tip, in ſome entirely ; but the ap- 
pearance is the ſame. 

The cup in this claſs is univerſally of one ſtructure in the manner of the flower: it is cylindric, 
hollow, and large at the baſe, and is divided into five ſegments at the edge ; the under one of which 
is quite unlike the reſt, and longer than any. The upper pair are ſhorter than the others, and 
ſtand opener z the other pair are longer and cloſer. 

The regularity and uniformity in Nature in plants truly and properly of the fame claſs, is in no 
inſtance ſeen ſo clearly as in this. Theſe are very numerous; yet they all agree in theſe Gngular 
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Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are found naturally wild in this country. 


= 


8 I. 


3 
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HE flower is papilionaceous, and conſiſts of four petals : the vexillum is very broad, and iz 
nipp'd at the top with a point, and turned back : the alz are ſhorter than the vexillum, of 2 
roundiſh figure, and convergent z and the carina is compreſſed, ſhorter than the alæ, and of the 
form of a half moon. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided at the rim into five ſegments 
of which the two upper ones are broadeſt ; and it remains with the pod. This is a large and long 
legume, ſomewhat depreſſed on the back; and it contains ſeveral round ſeeds. 
The terms uſed in the character of this and the flowers of the ſucceeding genera, will be fami- 
liarly underſtood from the deſcription of the flower ſubjoined for that purpoſe to the claſſical cha- 


racter. 
DIVISION I. 


Sea-Pea. 
Piſum multiflorum caule angulato maritimum. 


The root is long and ſpreading, and penetrates 
to a great depth: it often runs to five, fix, or 
more feet in length ſeveral ways at once; and is 
of a whitiſh colour, and ſweet taſte. 

The ſtalk is lender, weak, angulated, and of 
a green : it uſually lies upon the 
and will grow ſo to a yard in length. 

The leaves are beautifully pinnated : each con- 
ſiſts of four or five pairs of oval pinnæ, and is 
terminated with a branched tendril inſtead of an 
odd leaf: and at the baſe of the rib on the main- 
ſtalk there grow a pair of larger leaves, oblong, 
and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers grow in cluſters, eight or ten to- 
gether, at the extremities of the ſtalks, and on 
naked footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves : they are ſmaller than the flowers of the 
common pes ; and are of a pale red, with a tinge 
of bluiſh purple in the middle. 

The pods are like thoſe of the common pea, but 
ſmaller ; and each contains eight or ten ſeeds, like 
common peas alſo, but leſs. 

Ic is a native of our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

Moriſon calls it Piſum ſpontaneum perenne repens 
bumile. Ray, Piſum marinum. 


The peaſe of this are as wholeſome as thoſe 
of the common kind, and are often eaten by 
the poor people in places where they grow in 
plenty. 

This plant had covered the ſhores of Suffolk un- 
obſerved many ages, when, about the preſent 
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ſeaſon two hundred years ago, neceſſity firſt 
ſhewed them to our countrymen. 

The perſecutions and barbarities of that hor- 
rible period, under the auſpices of Mary, were 
attended with a year of dearth. While the clergy, 
under a cruel woman, were reviving ili-made 
laws, and putting what conſtruction they pleaſed 
upon the ſtatutes of Richards and of Henrys made 
under very different circumſtances; the poor, who 
were ſacrificed as hereticks in ſome places, were 
periſhing in others by famine. 

Suffolk lay waſte more than any other county, 
and the ſea- coaſt inhabitants were moſt neceſ 
ſitated of all. Hunger ſhewed them what they 
had neglected in their days of plenty; and they 
were ſupported by thouſands upon the fruit of 
this ſea pea, then ripening in a prodigious abun- 
dance. | 

The enthuſiaſts of that time ſuppoſed the plants 
raiſed by miracle; and our venerable Cambden, 
unwilling to call in ſupernatural powers, ſolves 
the difficulty, by imagining they roſe from peaſe 
thrown on the ſhore from ſome wrecked veſſel. 
Bur there needs not evea this far-fetched thought : 
they were not produced that year; but they had 
been diſregarded before. They will grow any 
where on the moſt harren beach, penetrating by 
thoſe long roots to the better ſoil. 

This is properly the wild Engliſh pea. We 
have obſerved before, that we have in the ſame 
manner a wild Engliſh cabbage, whoſe place of 
growth is alſo on the ſea coaſt; but neither of 
theſe is the ſource of all the cultivated kinds; 

There is an inſuperable toughneſs in the ſea- 
cabbage ; and there is a bitterneſs in theſe peas; 
which, though hunger can paſs over in coarſe 
mouths, no culture can mend. 
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1. The Common Pea. 

Plum fats 
The root is compoſed of ſeveral long ſtraggling 
be ſtalk is weak flender, branched, and of 
a pale green: it uſually lays bold of ſticks, or any 
thing that can ſupport it, and will thus grow to 
more than a yard in height: when left unſup- 
ported, it trails upon the ground, and is lower. 
The leaves are regularly pinnated: each is com- 
poſed of two or three pairs of pinnæ, which are 

; ing to oval, of a tender ſub- 
ſtance, and of a greyiſh green colour. | 
The rib on which theſe ſtand is terminated by 
a tendril, inſtead of an odd leaf; and at the baſe, 
where it joins the ſtalk, there is a ſingle broad 
e 
white, with a ſpot of purple in the middle. 
eight, or ten peaſe. 
This is wild in the corn-fields of Italy, and 
flowers in June. With us it is cultivated. And 
Bauhine and others call it Piſum hortenſe. 


The excellency of the ſeeds of this plant at our 
tables, have made the gardeners ſo induſtrious in 
its culture, that we ſee innumerable varieties of 
it, which are in their way diſtinguiſhed by par- 
ticular names, and have been by ſome deſcribed 
as ſo many ſpecies. But they are all variations 
made by culture from this ſingle ſpecies. 

The field-pea, and the garden-pea, are in every 
reſpe&t, but what is owing to culture, the ſame 
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\ 
plant: and in the ſame manner the haftive and the 
rouncival, with all thoſe other ſorts, the names 
of which are ſo numerous, and ſo continually in- 
creaſing, are to be conſidered by the botaniſts as 
varieties of one and the ſame original plant. 


The following ſpecies is truly diſtinct. 


3- Single-flowered Pea with cornered leaves. 
Piſum uniflorum foliis angulatis. 

The root is divided, ſpreading, fibrous, and 
irregular. 

The ſtalks grow to three feet high when ſup- 

ported. 
The leaves which ſtand on the main ſtalks, at 
the inſertion of the pinnated ones, are of an ob- 
long figure, and cornered at the bottom, where 
they have uſually alſo two or three indentings. 

The pinnated leaves conſiſt each of two or three 
pairs of ſmall oval pinnæ on a rib, which ariſes 
from the boſom of the cornered leaf, and is ter- 
minated by a divided tendril. 

The flowers ſtand ſingly on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and 
they are large and white, or ſometimes of a pale 
red, with a deep purple or blue ſpot in the center. 

The pod is large, and the pea very ſweet to the 


It is wild among the corn-fields in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Piſum pulchrum folio anguloſo. 


The fruits of theſe ſeveral kinds are all of the 
ſame quality, wholeſome as food, but apt to 
breed wind. | 


_— IT. 


VETCHLING. 
„ © ay © My * 


HE flower is of the papilionaceous form, and is compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is very 

large: its fides and top turn back, and it is nipped at the extremity in a heart-faſhioned manner. 
The alz are ſhort, of the figure bf a new moon, and obtuſe. The carina is of the length of the 
alz, but broader, and ſplits inwards in the middle. The cup is of the bell-ſhape, and is divided 
into five ſegments at the edge: the two upper of theſe are ſhorter, and the ſingle lower ſegment is 
longer than the alaz. The pod is very long, of a cylindric figure, and compreſſed and pointed : the 
ſeeds are round, but a little angulated. The ſtalks are flatted, and edged with membranes ; and the 
leaves are compoſed only of one pair of pihne. | | | 
Linnæus places this among the diadeiphia decandria; the threads being in two bodies, nine in one, 
and one in another. But he joins with it three other genera, diſtinguiſhed very evidently by Nature. 
Theſe are the apbaca, niſſolia, and clymenum, to be deſcribed hereafter : they agree in the minute parts, 
by which this author formed his characters, with the latlyrus, but not in others. 
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1. Great, broad-leaved Vetchling. 
Lathyrus major latifolius. 
The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with a 
great number of crooked, irregular fibres, pene- 


trating a great way into the earth, and ſupport- 
ing itſelf very firmly. 8 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and weak; 
and, if they meet with nothing to ſupport them, 
trail on the ground; but, when they have buſhes 
for climbing, they grow to four feet high: they 
are flatted, and as it were jointed. | 

The leaves grow two together, and are long, 
broad, and ribbed : there grow two ſlender mem- 

branes, 
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branes, or little leaves, at their inſertion on the | 
ſtalk ; and they are of a greyiſh green colour. 

The tendrils for climbing riſe from the center 
of the two leaves, as from the end of the rib in 
the pea kind. 

The flowers are large, and of a bright and beau- 
tiful red, with a deeper tinge in the middle : they 
are ſupported ſeveral together on long footſtalks. 

The pod is long and ſlender, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and ſmall. 

It is found in woods, principally in our nor- 
thern counties, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus /atifolius. Others, 
Lathyrus flore rubro ſpecioftore. Our Engliſh wri. 
ters call it Peaſe everlaſting : but that is a very 
improper name, it not being of the pea kind. 


2. Great, narrow leaved Vetchling. 
Lathyrus anguſtifolins major. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, ſlender, 
long fibres, and takes great hold in the ground. 

The ſtalks are numerous, angular, and weak: 
they are of a pale green, edged ſharply, and 
jointed ; and, when they have ſupport, will riſe 
to four feet in height. 

The leaves are placed at diſtances, and two 
always ſtand together at the end of a ſhort kind 


of rib, with a tendril between them: they are 


narrow, ribbed, ſharp-pointed, and of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a mixed colour, 
partly white, and partly red. The red is in va- 
rious degrees, and ſometimes there is ſcarce any. 

The pods are thicker than in the former ſpecies, 
and the ſeeds are round and large. 

It is found among buſhes in many parts of the 
kingdom, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus ſylveſtris major. 
J. Bauhine, Lathyri majoris ſpecies flore rubente & 
albido minore Dumetorum five Germanicus. 


3. Yellow Vetchling. 
Lathyrus ſylveſtris luteus vulgaris. 
The root is long, ſlender, and full of fibres. 
The ſtalk is angulated, weak, and hangs about 
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1. Garden Vetchling. 
 Lathyrus ſativus flore purpureo. 


many fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, thick, and ribbed, 
of a pale green, and very much branched : when 
ſupported by ſticks, they will riſe to five feet 
high. 

The leaves are placed two together on a ribbed 
footſtalk, and that is terminated by a tendril, which 
takes its riſe between them. 

There is a broad film on each fide at the infer. 
tion of the rib to the ſtalk. 

The flowers are large and purple : they ſtand 
on long, ſlender footſtalks, uſually one on each, 
but ſometimes two. 

The pod is ſhort, thick, and ribbed, and fur. 
rowed on the back : the ſeeds are very large, and 
roundiſh. 


It is a native of the Eaſt, and is cultivated in | 


in an irregular form, not upright, nor quite tal. 
ing on the ground: it is of a pale green, and 


The leaves ſtand at diſtances, and are each 
compcſed of a ſingle pair, ſupported on a king 
of ſhort rib, and having a tendril ſhooting out 
from their center. At the inſertion of the rib or 
ſtalk which ſupports them, there are alſo a pair 
of ſhort leaves. 

The flowers are placed on ſhort footſtalks 
or five together, riſing from T 
leaves: they are large, and of a pale yellow. 

The pods are flender: the feeds are mal}, 
roundiſh, and black. 

It is common among our bufhes, and in paſ. 
tures, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus fylveftris Iuteus fe. 
lis vicie: a name very inexpreflive, for the leave: 
do not at all anſwer that deſcription. Others call 
it Lathyrus luteus ſylveſtris. 


4- Rough-podded Vetchling. 
Latbyrus filiqua birſuts. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, ſlender, 
tough, and irregular fibres. 

The'ftalks are weak and angulated, and they 
ſupport themſelves irregularly to the height of 2 
foot and half, or they will grow much taller when 
they can climb. | 

The leaves are narrow, hard, and ribbed: they 
ſtand two together, with a tendril at the end. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a mixed red and 
white colour: they ſtand ſeveral together on 
long, ſlender footſtalks. * 

The pods are an inch and half long, and con- 
ſiderably broad: the ſeeds are ſmall, blackiſh, 
and nearly round. 


It is found on the edges of ploughed fields in 
our midland counties, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus anguſtifolius filiqua 
birſuta. 
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The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with | 


gardens and fields in Germany, and ſome parts of 
Italy. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus ſativus flore pur- 
Pureo. Dodonæus, Aracus fue cicers. 


2. Peaſe Earthwort. 
Lathyrus foliis ovatis radice tuberoſa. 


The root is thick, oblong, and irregularly tu- 
| berous : frequently theſe thick knobs are near the 
ſurface, but at other times they are faſtened to 
the ends of the fibres, and lie at a great depth: 
they are brown on the ſurface, white within, and 
of a ſweet and very pleaſant taſte. 

The ftalks are edged, weak, and three or four 
feet long: they trail upon the ground, or ſup- 
port themſelves among the buſhes. 

The leaves grow two together, as in the others 


but they are ſhort and broad, of an oval figure, 
and obtuſe at the ends. 
The 
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The ftalks are flatted _ "wy dur coat 
derably thick, and of a pale green. 

The leaves are very large, and of a pale green, 
ſoft to the touch, and a little hairy: they grow 


two together, and have a tendril riſing between 
them. 


dug for the table. Jt RG e 
C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus arvenſis repens tu- - is large ry, t 
ſeeds are roundiſh and brown. 


It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. It 
is kept in our gardens for its beauty and fragrance, 
but very improperly called a pea. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus ficulus. 


iS Verchling, called Tangier Pea. 
— Grader, weak, andfue» edged Lathyrus biflorus floribus ruberrimis. 


by a membrane, and of a pale green colour. The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 
The leaves grow, as in the others, two toge- | numerous, thick, and crooked fibres. 

ther, with a tendril riſing from between them: The ſtalks are thick, but weak, and mode- 
they are broad, ſhort, and ſharp-pointed, and | rately branched : they are angulated, and of a 
of a freſh green. pale greyiſh green. 

The flowers grow three or four together on The leaves grow, as in the others, two toge- 
lender footſtalks, and are of a beautiful yellow, | ther, with a tendril between them: * 
with pu , narrow, and ſharp- pointed, and are 
„ and the ſeeds I 88 g 
are roundiſh and ſmall. The flowers grow upon very long footſtalks 
It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Auguſt. | riſing from the boſoms of the leaves, two on each; 

Moriſon calls it Lathyrus Baticus flore Inteo. | and they are large, and of a beautiful red. 

It is one of the moſt beautiful of the latbyrus The pods are ſlender, and the feeds are roun- 
kind, diſh, 
It is a native of Africa, but flowers very well 
4. Vetchling called Sweet Pea. in our gardens. 


; fert amplo ruberrimo. Our gardeners, Tangier 
The root is compoſed of ſeveral thick fibres, | pea. 
with ſmaller growing from them. 


7 a. III. 
CHICHLING. 
c LTM. E NU AN 


HE flower is papilionaceous, and is compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is large, dented 

at the extremity, and turned back at the top and at the edges. The alæ are ſhort, hooked, 
and obtuſe, and the carina is broad, and ſplit in the middle. The cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, 
narrow at the bottom, wide at the mouth, and divided into five ſegments ; the two upper ones ſhort, 
and the lower one very long. The pod is long, and flatted at top. The leaves grow in a pinnated 
manner, ſeveral pairs | 
Linnzus places this among the diadeiphia decandris ; the threads being formed into two bodies, 
nine into one, and a ſingle one in the other. 


Thar author joins this genus and the lathyrus, though Nature have thus plainly diſtinguiſhed them 
by the compoſition of the leaves. 


It is an invariable character, and can never be miſtaken. It is the more needful, as the plants of 


each genus are numerous; and of the more authority, as thoſe of the preſent arrangement have 
been generally diſtinguiſhed by this ſeparate name. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Variegated wild Chichling. | MES > Dunk ad Hin of a pale 
. iſh green, ranched : it hangs 
.* fore verigets. 2-9 4 4 te ths ſtouter plants 


The root is long and flender, divided into | or buſhes; and in this manner grows to a foot 


feveral parts, and furniſhed with numerous, thick, | and half or more in length. 
er fibres, The leaves are placed irregularly, and each is 
. 


4 C compoſed 
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compoſed of three or four pairs of pinnæ regu- The pods are large and flender, and the ſeeds 
larly placed, with a tendril growing from the end. | are roundiſh. 

The pinnz are oblong, narrow, and ſharp- We have it in the neighbourhood of London, 
pointed, of a deep green, and not at all indented | and many other places among buſhes. It flowers 
at the edges. in July. 

The flowers are placed on long, ſlender pe- Ray calls it Viria lathyrifermis, five vicia Is. 
dicles riſing from the boſoms of the leaves, ſeve- | ;bo;des noftras. Merret, Lathyrus ex cerules 63 
ral of them ſtanding in a row one over another | ,,,, mixtus. It is the only ſpecies of 
<a cach pediciey, and (hey cen; nga nnd Of © we have wits. den 
mixed colour, partly red and partly blue. 


DIVISION u. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


19 2 
1 13 1 4 tendril. 
_ - The flowers grow from the boſoms of the 

The root is compoſed of numerous ſlender | leaves on long ſlender footſtalks; and they are 
fibres, connected to a ſmall head. large and purple. 

The ſtalk is weak, flatted, and of a pale green, The ſeed-veſſel is long and Qlender, and the 
very lightly edged ; and, when tolerably ſup- ſeeds are roundiſh and brown. 
ported, it will grow to four feet high. It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

The leaves ſtand thick upon it, and are pin- Moriſon calls it Lathyrus anguftifolius leptoma- 
nated : each is compoſed of three or four pairs of | crolobus ſemine rotundo. Others, Chmenum [tz 
very fine, long, and narrow pinnz ; which are | lorum. 
ſharp-pointed, not at all dentated at the edges, | 


JJ IV. 
YELLOW VETCHLING. 
Fa & r IP 


TIE flower is of the papilionaceous form, and is compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is large, 

nipp'd at the extremity, and turned back at the top and ſides. The ala are ſhort, crooked, and 
obtuſe. The carina is broad, of a half-round ſhape, and ſplit in the middle. The cup is of a bell- 
like ſhape, and is divided into five irregular ſegments at the edge: the two upper ones are ſhort, and 
the ſingle under one is very long. The pod is oblong and rounded. The leaves are placed in pairs 
upon the ſtalk, and are of a three-cornered ſhape. 

This is a very ſingular genus: there is but one known ſpecies of it, and that is a native of Britain. 
We are unhappy in wanting an Engliſh generical name for it, for that of yellow vetchling ſeems to re- 
fer to another genus. As I have a diſlike to inventing new names, I ſhall adviſe the ſtudent to uſe 
the Latin one apbaca. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the ſtamina being ten, and formed into par- 
cels, nine in one, and a ſingle one in the other: but he confounds it, among ſeveral other genera, 
with the lathyrus. He does not allow the leaves of this plant to be properly ſuch, but only a kind of 
ſtipulæ, ſuch as others of the pea and lathyrus kind have upon the ſtalk, at the places where the 

r leaves riſe. But this is a forced thought. The leaves are as properly and perfectly leaves as 
thoſe of any other plant; and their great ſingularity perfectly diſtinguiſhes the genus from all others 
of the papilionaceous leguminous claſs. 


Yellow Vetchling. riſe _— -& but the plant is low, and tolerably 
Aphaca. IG o that it wants them leſs than many other 


The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with | The flowers are ſupported ſingly on flender 
many fibres. —_— and they are moderately large and 

The ftalk riſes uſually ſingle, and frequently * ; 
is not at all branched :'it is round, almoſt up- The pod is oblong, and the ſeeds are roundiſh. 
right, and not more than a foot high. r parts of England on dry 

The leaves are numerous, and they are very 44 flowers in Augult. 
ſingular: they are of a triangular figure, broad, | - Bauhine 5 it Vicia lutea foliis canvolvoli 
ſharp-pointed, and terminated by two points at 33 thers, Apbaca. 
the corners of the baſe : they ſtand two together The ſeeds of the apbacs are faid to be uſeful 


at the joints, and are of a pale and ſomewhat | againſt epileptic diſorders : 
yellowiſh green. From the boſoms of theſe there — —— * but there is 90 good 
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HE flower is compoſed of four petals, and is of the papilionaceous kind. The vexi lum is of an 

oval figure, and has a very long bottom ſurrounding the rudiment of the fruit: the top of it 
is nipped and pointed, the ſides turn back, and there is a line of an elevated form running down the 
whole length of the back of it. The alz are oblong, ſtrait, and ſome what heart-faſhioned ; and they 
have long bottoms. The carina is ſhorter than the alæ: it has alſo an oblong bottom, which is di- 
vided into two parts. The pod is long, and of a tough ſubſtance, and is terminated by a point : the 
feds are round. The leaves are pinnated, and compoſed of numerous pairs; and they have not the 
dluiſh colour, which is almoſt univerſal among the pea kind, and common to moſt of the lathyri. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, in two 

But he joins with it the bean, among ſome other equally different plants. 

In vindication of this he ſays, that, having repeatedly examined. and compared. the flowers of the 
vetch and bean, there appeared to him no eſſential difference: ſo that, upon their ſimilitude, he 
makes the bean a ſpecies of verch, not a diſtinct genus. 

That difference, which is not ſcen in the flower, is evident in the pod and ſeeds of theſe plants . 
and in Nature no two genera of this claſs are more perfectly ſeparated. 

This author ſays, that, in the leguminous tribe, the ſhape of the fruit alone is not to determine a 
genus to be diſtinct. But theſe are arbitrary words. Fancy may dictate laws in this caſe, but Na- 
ture has eſtabliſhed none. It is certain that the difference of the fruit is a ſufficient mark for the 
diſtinftion of genera among the leguminous plants; and theſe are properly ſeparate genera : it is 
therefore we do not include the bean among the verch kind, but ſhall treat only of vetches properly 


ſo called under this head. 


DIVISION L' BRITISH SPECIES 


1. The Common Tare. 
Vicia vulgaris ſativa ſemine nigricante. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, long, thick, 
and irregular fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, and 
of a pale green : they ſtand irregularly, and are 
ſcarce able to keep themſelves up without ſup- 
1 . 

The leaves are very numerous, long, and nar. 
row : they are pinnated, but without an odd leaf 
at the end, a tendril growing in its place: each 
is compoſed of fix or eight pairs of pinnæ ; and 
they are of a duſky green, and ſomewhat hairy. 

The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, 
uſually two together, ſupported on very ſhort 
footſtalks : they are large, and of a mix'd red 
and purple colour. 


The pods are large, long, and pointed: they | 


ſtand uſually pointing upwards : the ſeeds are 
numerous, round, and naturally blackiſh. 

It is common wild in the corn-fields of Italy, 
and is in our country alſo a native, but not ſo 
common. I have ſeen it where there were no 
merks of the ſeed ever having been brought to 


the place, in our northern counties ; and it is alſo | 


frequent wild in Ireland. 

C. Bauhine calls it Vicia vulgaris ſativa ſemine 
nigro. | 

He diſtinguiſhes as a diſtinct ſpecies the verch 
with whitiſh ſeeds, and many authors follow him ; 
but this is only a variety. 


2. Great Buſh-Vetch. 
Vicia pinnis ovatis fleribus numerofis. 
The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
many thick and ſtraggling fibres. 
The ſtalk is lender, weak, and of a pale green: 


it is not able to ſupport itſelf without climbing; 
but, when buſhes are near it, will riſe to four or 
five feet in height. 

The leaves are numerous, and placed i - 
larly : they are very beautifully pinnated, each 
being compoſed of ſeven, eight, or more pairs 
of pinnæ, which are of an oval form, and freſh 
green colour. A tendril ſtands in the place of an 
odd leaf at the end of each rib. 

The flowers are large, and of a beautiful bright 
red, ſtriped with a deeper red, or with a pale 
purple : they ſtand in cluſters, fix or more toge- 
ther, and have ſhort footſtalks. 

The pods are ſmall : they are ſhort and com- 


| preſſed; and the feeds are blackiſh, and nearly 


round. 
It is common in thickets, and flowers in July, 
C. Bauhine calls it Vicia maxima Dumetorum. 
Others, Vicia ſepium perennis. It is ſometimes 
ſeen with white flowers, but very rarely. 


3. Great Buſh-Vetch with ſhort pinnæ. 
Vicia pinnis brevioribus obtufis floribus numerofis. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, long, thick 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is weak, but very long : when there 
is a ſufficient ſupport of buſhes, ic often grows to 
ſix feet. | 

The leaves are pinnated, and each has eight or 
more pairs: theſe are ſhort, obtuſe, and of a deep 
green colour. 

The flowers grow in tufts with ſhort footſtalks, 


and are throughout of a dull purpliſh colour. 


The pods are ſhort and thick ; each contains 
about fix ſeeds, which very much reſemble thoſe 
of the common tare. | 

It is found in thickets and among buſhes in 
our northern counties; but it is not common. 


Ray 
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Ray calls it Vicia folio ſubrotundo brevi obtuſo 
mucronato, pediculo brevi inſidente flore vicie dume- 
forum. 


4. Strangle Tare. 
Vicia pinnis anguſtis flore pur pureo. 

The root is long, ſlender, and divided, and 
has numercus ſtraggling fibres. : 

The ſtalk is weak, flender, and green and, 
when it meets ſupport, will grow to the height 
of two feet, but is never much branched. 

The leaves are numerous and pinnated : each 
is compoſed of three or four pairs of pinna, 
rarely more; and theſe are oblong, narrow, and 
obtuſe at the ends : they are of a duſky green co- 
lour; and at the ends, inſtead of an odd leaf, 
there ſtands a large divided tendril. 

The flowers are ſmall, but of a lively and beau- 
tiful red, with a white ſpot in the centre: they 
grow uſually two together, and have ſhort foot- 
ſtalks in the boſoms of the leaves. When the 
ſoil is very rich, three will grow together ; and, 
when it is poor, there will uſually be only one in 
a place; but two is the moſt frequent number. 

The pods are ſlender and long, and ſtand point- 
ing upwards : the ſeeds are eight or ten in each, 
and they are ſometimes greeniſh, ſometimes black, 
and ſometimes ſpotted. 

It is common among buſhes, and in corn- 
fields, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Vicia ſemine rotundo nigro, 
Others, Aracus, and Cracca major. 


5. Red-flowered Vetch, with ſmall black feeds. 
Vicia flore ruberrimo ſemine parvo nigro. 

The root is compoſed of a few large fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, weak, and of a pale green; 
but, when ſupported, it grows to three feet in 
height. 

The leaves are pinnated: each is compoſed of 
about four pairs of pinnæ, which are oblong, 
broadeſt at the baſe, and ſmall at the extremity, 
and of a faint green. | 

The flowers grow uſually two together from 
the boſoms of the leaves: they are large, and of 
an extremely bright red. 

The pods are very long and lender; and, 
when they are ripe, are black: the ſeeds alſo are 


black: they are round, and about ten are con- 


tained in each pod. 
DIVISION II. 


Broad podded Vetch. 
The root is long, ſlender, divided into a few 
parts, and furniſhed with ſome ſtraggling fibres. 
The leaves are pinnated, and ſtand at diſ- 
tances on the ſtalk: each is compoſed of four 
or five pair of very narrow pinnæ, and a ſimple 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| 


1 


It is not uncommon i our midland counties 
among hedges. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Vicia vu/garis acutiore ſolio 
ſemine paruo nigro. Ray, Vicia Hlveſtrit flore ru. 
berrimo filiqua longa nigra. The flowers are ſome. 
times white. | 


6. Yellow Vetch with rough pods. 
Vicia flore flavo filiquis birſutis. 
The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 


parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, thicker than in moſt of the 
vetch kind, and of a pale green. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it, and they 
are very beautifully pinnated, each being com. 
poſed of ten or more pairs of pinne : theſe are 
oblong, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, and of 3 


green. 

The end of the rib in this, as in the other ſpe. 
cies, is furniſhed with a tendril for ſupporting 
the plant in the ſtead of an odd leaf. 

The flowers ſtand in an irregular manner in 
the boſoms of the leaves, and are large, and of 
a pale yellow. 

The pods are ſhort, thick, hairy, and placed 
upright: the ſeeds are few, and roundiſh. 

It is found in our ſouthern counties, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Vicia fylveſtris lutea filiqua 
bir ſuta. 


7. Little, early, red-flowered Vetch. 
Vicia pr acox pumila flore rubente. 


The root is compoſed of many flender fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, weak, lender, of a bluiſh 
"4 and, when ſupported, is about a foot 


The leaves are — pianated: cach is 


compoſed of three or four pars of pinnæ, of 


which one or more are naturally wanting ; and 
theſe are of an oblong, oval figure, and of a 


duſky green. 
fingly on long, ſlander foot- 

ſtalks, and are of a beautiful purple : they are 
ſmall, and but of ſhort continuance. 

The pod is very ſlender, and moderately long; 
and the feeds are ſmall and angulated. 

It is found in barren hilly paſtures, but not 
common, and flowers in April. 

Ray calls it Vicia minima precox Parifienſium. 


tendril ſtands in the place of an odd leaf at the 


end. 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a deep purple. 


The pods are ſhort, broad, and ſmooth. 
It is a native of the ſouth of France, and flowers 
in June. 
Magnol calls it Vicia anguſtifolia purpureo vio- 
lacea filiqua lata glabra. 
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HE flower is papilionaceous, and compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is of an oval formz 

and has a long hollowed bottom. The alæ are trait, of an oblong form, a little heart-fa- 
fhioned, and ſhorter than the veXillitn. The carina is flatted, and half round, and is ſmaller than 
the alæ. The pods are placed on very long and ſlender footſtalksz and there always grow a num- 
ber of the flowers and pods together, and they hang downwards. 

Linnzus places this among the diadelphia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, and col - 
lected into two parcels, nine in one, and a ſingle one in the other. 

This author takes the eſtabliſhed name cracca from this genus; and refers it to the vicia or tare. 
The flowers of theſe plants reſemble one another; but we have here ſhewn ſufficient diſtinction for a 
generical character: and it is extremely needful to ſeparate theſe and the tares, the ſpecies under each 
of thoſe genera being numerous, and their diſtinctions leſs obvious than in many other kinds. 


DIVISION IL BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Small Tine Tare. laribus glabris. But in this he has named it ill: 

_ the pods are fewer than in the preceding ſpecies, 
2. but they ſeldom ſtand fingly : two or three to- 
The root is ſmall, and hung with numerous | gether is the moſt natural manner of growth. 


lar fibres. 
The talks are numerous, weak, and of a pale 3- Tufted Tine Tare. 
green: they are not much branched, and they are — flicats. 
hardly a foot high. 


The leaves are regularly pinnated : each is | The root is compoſed of numerous ſmall fibres. 
compoſed of five or fix pairs of pinnz, which are The ſtalk is round, weak, of a pale green, 
ſhort, broad, ſharp-pointed, and of a faint green. | and branched. 

At the end of the rib in each leaf there grows a The leaves are pinnated, long, of a pale green, 
ſmall tendril. and terminated by a tendril in the place of an odd 
The flowers grow four, five, or more together, | leaf: each is compoſed of about eight pairs of 
upon long and ſlender footſtalks, which riſe from | pinnzz and theſe are oblong, narrow, and 
the boſoms of the leaves: they are ſmall, and of | pointed at the end. 

a mixed blue and white colour. | The flowers are ſingle, and of a deep beautiful 
The pods are broad and ſhort : they are of a | purple: they ſtand in long ſpikes, and are ſup- 

pale green, ſomewhat hairy, and, when tho- | ported on long, flender pedicles : but they have 
roughly ripe, whitiſh : the ſeeds are ſmall and | a drooping poſition. 

round. i The pods are long and ſlender, and the ſeedy 
It is very common in corn · fields, and under | are ſmall and round. 

hedges. It flowers in June. It is common in hedges, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Vicia ſegetum cum filiquts plu- C. Bauhine call it Vicia multiflora. Others; 

rims birſutis. Aracus, and Cracca, We call it Tufted vetches ; 

but it is not ſtrictly of the vetch kind. 


2. Smboth-podded Tine Tare. 
Cracca filiquis oblongis $labris. | 4. Great tufted Tine Tare. 
The root is ſmall, oblong, divided into two = GTO —— | 
or three parts, and furniſhed with ſeveral fibres. The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
The ſtalks are numerous; weak, branched, a numerous fibres. 
foot high, and of a pale green. The ſtalk is round, and of a pale whitiſh green; 
| The leaves are ſmall and pihnated, and they much thickef than in the others of this kind, 
have long tendrils : each is compoſed of four or | but not of ſtrength to ſupport itſelf : it climbs 
five pairs of oblong pinnz, with the tendril at the among buſhes, and grows to five feet high. 
end. ; The leaves are very beautiful: they are pin- 
The flowers grow on long, ſlender footſtalks, | nated in a regular and elegant manner, and each 
two or three on each; and they are of a pale | has twelve or more pairs of pinnz : theſe are of 
blue and white colour, and ſmall. ] an oval form, obtuſe at the end, of a faint green; 
The pods are ſhort and ſmooth, and the ſeeds | and not divided at all at the edges. A tendril 
are ſmall and round. terminates the rib inſtead of an odd pinna; and 
The whole plant often lies upon the ground | there generally are (hoors for young branches all 
entangling every little herb near it. the way up the plant in their boſomg. 
It is common in corn-fields eſpecially where The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes, and are very 
the foil is damp, and flowers in June. beautiful: they are of a pale blue, ſtreaked with 
C. Bauhine calls it Vicia ſegetum filiquis Aingu- | Sep deep blue in ſtrong lines. 
Ne XXIX. . The 
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The pods are long and ſlender, and the ſeeds | would ſerve as ares, and other of the pulſe kind, 
are ſmall and round. for the feeding fome domeſtic animals: they 
We have this elegant plant in woods and are not cultivated for ſuch purpoſe, not becauſe 
thickets in many parts of England, though not | they are not worthy, but becauſe others are in 
common like the former. It flowers in Auguſt. | uſe. Many of theſe are better bearers, 
Ray calls it Vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima. would be more ſerviceable than the common 
The ſeeds of theſe are eaten by wild birds, and | or other uſual kinds. 


DIVISION u. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Thick-podded, broad-leaved Cracca. 


Cracca latifolia filiquis craſſis. 
The root. is thick, long, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. The flowers are ſmall and purple: they ſtand 
The ſtalks are many, firm, of a duſky colour, | in long ſpikes, in the manner of thoſe of the com. 
and branched. mon Engliſh many-flowered kind ; and they have 


The leaves are beautifully pinnated : they are | a long, general footſtalk, and each its ſhort and 
compoſed each of eight or more pairs of pinnz ; | ſmall ſeparate one, by which it is connected to that. 
and theſe are broad, ſhort, very obtuſe, and have | The pods are broad, ſhort, and ſmooth : the 
a kind of thread at their end, which is a conti- | ſeeds are round, large, and not numerous, 
nuation of the middle rib beyond the verge of the It is a native of the Eaſt. | 
leaf. Burman calls it Vicia multiflora filigua breviore, 


n 
AX. 
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HE flower is papilionaceous, and regularly formed of four petals. The vexillum is large, oval, 
'L dented with a point at the top, and turned back at the ſides ; and it has a long hollow boc- 
tom. The alz are ſhorter than the vexillum ; and are trait, and a little heart-faſhioned. The ca- 
rina is ſhorter than the ala, and is flatted, and half round. The cup is compoſed of a ſingle tubular 
piece, divided into five irregular ſegments at the edge, the two upper ones ſhorter than the reſt, and 
convergent. The pod is very large, thick, and ſomewhat flatted : the ſeeds are few, large, and 
fitted alſo. The ſtalks are ſquare ; and the leaves, though pinnated, have no tendrils. 

Linnæus places this among the diadeiphia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, and formed 
into two afſortments, nine in- one, and the other ſingle. 
This author takes away the name and generical diſtinction of this kind, and makes the bean to be 2 
of vetch. 
We have obſerved already, that the form of the ſeed-veſict and feeds is a ſufficient diſtinction for 
the bean from the vetch as a genus; and the ſhape of the ſtalk, and ſtructure of the leaves, confirms 
that diſtinction, and renders it perfectly obvious. | 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


. 1. The Horſe-Bean. } upon the whole, they are beautiful, and they have 
Faba vulgaris fruftu minore. a very fragrant ſmell. 

i The pods are very large, and the ſeeds alſo large- 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with We find the borſe-bean very ſmall in places re- 


A great number of fibres. ; | mote from all habitations, which ſeems to de- 
The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, thick, hollow, | clare it a native of our country. But, in reſpec 
not at all branched, and of a pale green. of plants whoſe utility has rendered them for ages 


The leaves are very large, and pinnated : each | the ſubjects of the gardener's and huſbandman's 
is compoſed of three or four pairs of pinnæ, with | labours, it is hard to ſay with certainty, whether 
an odd one at the end. any plant of them we ſee with a wild aſpect 

In the pinnated leaves of all the preceding kinds, | have not ariſen from ſeeds caſually dropped. 
a tendril has the place of this ſingle or odd pinna, | Thoſe whe do not allow the bean to be a native 
which is the proviſion of nature for holding them | wild plant with us, know not what other country 
up by climbing, the plants themſelves being weak; | to aſſign as its original place of growth; for in 
but in the bean this aſſiſtance being not neceſ- moſt others the caſe ſtands exactly as with us. 
ſary, the leaves are completed without it. Probably it is common to many places, Nature 

The flowers riſe in the boſoms of the leaves, | having made things, ſo uſeful in moſt inſtances, 
and are ſupported on ſhort footſtalks : they are | in a manner univerſal. | 
white, with a large quantity of black, by way of | C. Bauhine calls it Faba, and Fuba minor, fue 
variegation, and many black ſtreaks or lines: | Equina, Others, Faba minor, Hlveſtris, and communis. 

2 Authors 
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Authors deſcribe the garden-bean under the 
Fab barten, as if a ſpecies diſtin 
from und upon a like principle we ſee 
char garden-bean itſelf divided into innumerabic 
other kinds. The truth is, all theſe are the off- 
ſpring of induſtry and good culture : the garden. 


[n a treatiſe of gardening, it would be proper to 
and diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral varieties: 
but the ſtudent in botany is to know there is but one 


Many have written againſt Jeans, declaring 
them flatulent, difficult of digeſtion, and bad for 
the head : but nothing can be more idle than this 
learned preaching againſt a pulſe in common uſe 
as food for ourſelves and our cattle, and found 
upon repeated experience wholeſome to both. 

Pythagoras is quoted with a moſt reverend 
ignorance by thoſe who write againſt the eating 
of them. He indeed directed his pupils to abſtain 
from beans ; but this not becauſe they were bad 
for the head, as Solinus thinks ; nor becauſe the 
ſouls of the dead paſſed into them, as Pliny 
dreamed. Plutarch might have ſet thoſe later 
commentators right, who have made ſo many 


es of bean. The plant is the ſame in ſtalk, leaf, 
IT 4 png rg eager oo wild conjectures about this ſhort precept, the 
iti | meaning of which was, Meddle not in party- 
matters. The antients elected their officers 
ballot, and beans were the balls. | 
It is ſuppoſed the bean of the antients was not 
the ſame with ours, and many gueſſes as wild and 
as unnatural have been made on that head as the 
former. The reaſon of the ſuppoſition is, that 
they always ſpeak of the dried bean as being round. 
The art of our gardeners has flatted out the ind. 
ſor bean : they lived before this improvement of 
the bean was introduced; and we ſee in the dry 
ſmall beans of the fame kind, a ſhape which in 
general terms might not abſurdly or unnaturally 
be called round. The plant was beyond doubt 
the ſame. 


The bean, like the pea, is a very wholeſome 
food ; but it alſo ſerves the purpoſes of medicine. 
ground to flour with its ſhell, 


E ultice of Jean flour externally is uſedin ſwel. 
lings ; and the inſide of the freſh ſhells rubbed on 
warts will take them off. The fame method of 
uſing them will alſo take ſpots off the face. 


- RR ys A 5. 
LIQUORICE. 
rer 211 4 


flower is papilionaceous, and compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is oblong, ſtrait, 
— ©: he map, The alæ are oblong, and of a plain, ſimple ſtructure. The carina is 
ſharp, and is ſplit all the way up ; and it is of the ſame ſize with the alæ. The cup is formed of a 
angle hollow piece, divided rudely into two lips at the edge: the upper lip is broke into three parta; 
of which the middle one is ſhorter and broader than the others, and is ſplit at the end: the lower 
lip is ſtrait, narrow, ___ The pod is oblong, compreſſed, and acute : the 
a N . 
the threads in the flower being ten, and ar- 
ranged in two parcels, nine in one, and a fingle one in the other. 


VIII. 


DIVISION I. 


Common Liquorice. 
Choyrrhiza vulgaris filiquis glabris. 

The root is very long and creeping ; of the 
thickneſs of a „and of a tender, juicy ſub- 
ſtance : it is of a duſky brown on the outſide, of 
a fine yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte. 

dogs” eas 
branched, and four 

The leaves are long, large, and regularly pin- 
nated : each is compoſed of eight or more pairs 
of pinnz; and theſe are oblong, narrow, and 
pointed at the ends, and of a pale green : they 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The pods are oblong, ſlender, and of a pale 
green : the ſeeds are large and brown. | 

It is faid to have been found wild in the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom : but, like other 
plants frequently and commonly cultivated in our 
| fields, it is not eaſy to ſay whether it be truly a 
native or not: probably enough it may be ſo; for 
it is evidently wild in other countries, in which 
the degrees of heat and cold are about equal to 
| this. 

It flowers in September ; but with us it does 
not produce its flowers and fruit fo freely as in 
ſome other places. Indeed Nature has made fo 


reſemble the lea of the au dee, but are | ood a proviſion far the multiplying this plant by 
er. and flender foot. | 1995 that it no where ripens its ſeeds in ſuch 
The flowers grow on long abundance as thoſe that can only be propagated 


ſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the leaves, ſeve- 


ral on each: they are ſmall and bluiſh. 3 


| C. Bauhing 
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C. Bauhine calls it Glycyrrhiza filiquoſa five Ger- | rience ; and it promotes expectora: on at the ſame 
„* time that it thickens the juices. It is alſo good 

It was originally cultivated in Germany, and | in nephritic complaints from the ſame principle. 
in a manner all Europe ſupplied thence with the The antients looked on it as a remedy both 
root; afterwards it was raiſed in Spain, and | againſt thirſt and hunger. It will take off the 
now in England there is a great deal propa- common ſenſations of both for a time; but it is 
gated ; and it is ſo valuable a commodity, that | an error to ſuppoſe it can ſupply the place of food 
the huſbandmen would find it extremely worth | and drink in their effects. 
their while to introduce its culcure in many other It was directed by the old phyſicains to be ſucked 
parts of the kingdom. frequently by perſons in dropſies, to abate thei; 

thirſt, and prevent their dtiuki / g too often: and 

Liguorice is a celebrated medicine; and it de- | this is fingular, that whereas the ſweet of ſugar, 
ſerves all that has been written of it. We ſee it in whatever form, makes perſons thirſty after. 
principally in three forms; the freſh root, the ward, the ſweet of liguorice, which is at lcaft 
dried root, and what is called the juice. This | equal to it, does not. This is particular; but ex- 
firm confiſlence. The freſh root is in general true. | f 
che beſt for uſe. A kind of beer may be brewed with querice in 

It is excellent to take off the acrimony of the | the place of malt, and it will have a conſiderable 


humours on many occaſions. In coughs it is a | ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. 
ſovereign remedy, approved by a long expe- | 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECTES. 


Echinated Liquorice. ſoms of the leaves: they are ſmall and blue: the 

; TP a whole tuft together is conſpicuous. 
6 The ſced-veſſels are ſhort and flatted, of a 
The root is long, and very thick, and does not | pale green, and hairy : they follow the flowers 
ſpread in the manner of the other. The outer | in the ſame cluſtered manner; and the whole 


bark is of a deep brown colour, the inner ſub- | bunch of them is of the bigneſs of a ſmall wall. 
ſtance is of a duſky yellow; and the taſte is | nur. 


ſweet, as in the com mon [:quorice, but more mawkiſh The ſeeds are large, kidney-ſhaped, and brown, 
and leſs agreeable : if the bark be chewed with It is a native of Tartary, and is common alſo 
it, there is alſo a conſiderable bitterneſs. to ſome other parts of Europe. It flowers in 

The ſtalk is round, firm, hairy, upright, and | Auguſt. 


a yard high. C. Bauhine calls it Glycyrrbiza capite echinato. 
The leaves ſtand irregular'y : they are nume - Our people call it the Hedge-hog liquorice. 

rous, and pinnated : each is compoſed of eight 

or ten pairs of pinnæ, which are narrow, oblong, | Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the for- 

of a duſky green, ſomewhat hairy, and pointed | mer; but it is leſs pleaſant, and they are inſe- 

at the ends. rior; wherefore there can never be any tempta- 
The flowers grow in round heads, ſupported | tion to uſe it, while the right kind is ſo univer- 

on long, ſlender footſtalks riſing from the bo- | fal, cheap, and common. 


F IX. 
WOOD-VETCH. 
"SS 20K 


FHE flower is papilionaceous, and compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is heart-faſhioned, 
and at the top terminates in a half cylinder, which is longer than the cup at the bottom. The 
alz are oblong, and rife upwards, and converge together: they are nearly as long as the vexillum. 
The carina turns up, and is divided underneath : the edges are compreſſed together, and the belly is 
ſwelled. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and is tubular, and very lightly indented in five places 
at the edge. The pod is long, ſlender, and rounded, and it turns up at the top, where it is ſharp- 
pointed: the ſeeds are numerous and round. The leaves are pinnated ; but they have no tendrils. 
Linnæus places this among the diadelphia decandria; the threads heing ten, nine in one body, and 


one ſingly. 
DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 
1. Common Wood-vetch. 

Orobus vulgatior. 


| The root is long, thick, and ſpreading i it pe- 
netrates far into the ground, and remains many 


years: its ſubſtance is firm, and its taſte not un- 
pleaſant. 


The ſtalks are numerous, firm, and rigid: 
they do nor ſupport themſelves upright, nor have 
tendrils ; for which reaſon they trail upon the 


* a4. 
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ground : they are a foot and half long, of a pale | The ſtalk is weak, angular, ſtriated, of a duſky 
Te 


. and hairy. | green, and a foot high. | 
leaves are pinnated in a very regular and The leaves are placed irregularly on it, and are 
beautiful manner : each is compoſed of eight or | of a deep green colour : they are of the pinnared 
pair of ſmall pinnæ, which are oblong, and | kind, the larger conſiſting of two pairs of pinnz, 
a duſky green on the upper fide, and of a | without either a tendril or an odd leaf at the end, 
paler green underneath. and the ſmaller only of one pair. 

The flowers ſtand in little cluſters ſix or eight The flowers grow on long footſtalks at the tops 
together, and are of a plain rediſh colour on the | of the ſtalks and branches two or three together, 
outſide, and of a dead purple, ſtreaked with | and they are of a pleaſing purple colour. 
white, within. The pods are and lender, and the ſeeds 
The pods. are broad, ſhort, and ſome what are roundiſh. 
flatted: the ſceds are alſo ſmall and flatted. It is very common among buſhes on heaths 
We have it in the north of England, and in | and in woods, and it flowers in April and 
ſome of the ſouthern provinces in woods, but | May. 
not common. | Ray calls it Orobus Hlvaticus foliis oblongis 
Ray calls it Orobus fylveſtris noftras. The | glabris. Others, Aftragalus ſylvaticus, Aſtraga- 
older writers have not mentioned it. loides, and Lathyrus li . 

2. Heath Orobus. The roots ſliced and boiled are good againſt 
Or: bus ſylvaticus foliis oblongis glabris. coughs; and in nephritic complaints : they on 
The root is large, tuberous, and of an irregu- any occaſion are ſerviceable to obtugd the acri- 
far form : its taſte is ſweet, and in ſome degree | mony of humors. 
reſembles that of liquorice. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Broad leaved Orobus. - The flowers grow in cluſters, eight or ten toge- 
Orobus pinnis latis. yn on long footſtalks riſing from the boſoms 
The root is long, thick, and divided into many 1 leaves : they are ſmall, and of a faint 


The ftalk is of a pale green, firm, and tole- R NA IS nf ni, end the force 

rably upright, and a foot and half high. 3 WW ed 5 3 
The leaves are mo pinnated at op 3 7. flowers in May 

are long, large, and of a pale green: is 

— of two or three pairs of pinnæ, which Cluſius calls it Orobus Hivaticus venetus ; and 

are of an oval figure, but ſharp-pointed, and of a | others adopt the ſame name. 


deep green. 


T0 4 
GRASS V ETC RH. 
NISSOLIA. 


HE flower is papilionaceous, and is compoſed of four petals. The vexillum is large, and the 
top and ſides turn back ; the extremity allo is a little nipped. The alz are ſhort, blunt, and a 

little hooked. The carina is broad, and of a half-round figure, and is ſplit at the bottom. The pod 

is very long, and the ſeeds are numerous and round. The leaves are placed fingly and alternately on 

the ſtalks; and are long and narrow, reſembling thoſe of graſs. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the flower having ten threads, nine connected 


nus He joins this, as the chymenum, aphaca, and others, all improperly with the /athyrus, making 
them ſpecies of that genus. The conformity of the flowers in all theſe plants is this author's reaſon ; 
for his ſyſtem permits him to look no farther : but as the ſpecies are numerous, and generical diſ- 
tinctions therefore needful, where they can be ſupported, this ſimilarity of the flowers is the reaſon 
why the characters ſhould be more carefully ſought in other parts of the plant. The leaves afford 
theſe abundantly : and the genus of lathyrus, as he eſtabliſhes it, is thus with perfect reaſon, and by 
very obvious characters, divided into four; the proper /athyrus having a ſingle pair of pinnæ only, the 
chmenum two or more pairs, the aphaca ſingle leaves in pairs, and the graſs-vetch ſingle leaves 
p-aced alternately. 

Theſe are diſtinctions as fixed and invariable as any the whole ſcience affords from the flowers of 
Plants : they are uſeful in the higheſt degree, and they are obvious and familiar. 

Of this ſingular genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 


9 4E 2 


in one body, and a ſingle one ſeparate. But this author does not allow the plant to be a diſtinct ge- 
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| ſtalks; and are of u bright red colour : they are 
Bs: - Saf ſmall, but very conſpicuous. 


The pods are long and lender, and the ſeeds 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, and are numerous and round. 

tough fibres. It is found by wood-ſides, and in hedges in 
The ſtalk is of a pale green, flender, but tole- | many places. Authors have called it by a va- 

rably erect, rarely much branched, and two feet | riery of names, but all of chem liable to fo 

high. objections, that this new one niſſalia is very proper 
The leaves are placed irregularly on the ſtalks | to be introduced in their place. 

from the top to the bottom of the plant ; and Some call it Ervam fyiveftre ; and others, Cata- 

there generally riſes a young ſhoot of a branch in | nance læguminoſa: but ervum and catananceare names 

the boſom of every one of them : they are very | of different plants; ſo this breeds confuſion. 

long, narrow, and of a fine freſh green; fo that C. Bauhine calls it Lathyrus Hlveſtris minor; 


they in all reſpects reſemble thoſe of graſs ; and | yr the characters ſhew how i ly it is called 
the plant is hardly diſtinguiſhed, except when in by that name. OY 


flower. | 
The flowers are placed on long, flender foot- Its virtues are unknown. 


G E TW 8 XI. 
KIDNEYVETCH. 
ANTHYLLIS. 


Ss Pages flower is compoſed of four petals, and is papilionaceous. The vexillum is oblong: it 
turns back at the ſides, and has a hollow bottom of the length of the cup. The alæ are of an 
oblong form, and are fhorter than the vexillum. The carina reſembles the alz in ſhape and ſize, 
but it is compreſſed. The cup is formed of one piece, and is of an oval figure, ſomewhat fwoln 
and hairy: it is divided regularly into five ſegments at the edge, and it remains when the flower is 
fallen. The pod is very ſmall, and of a roundiſh figure; and it remains covered within the cup. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbhia decandria ; the flower — ten threads in two afſort- 
ments, nine collected into a body, and one ſingle. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIERS 


1. Yellow Kidneyvetch. tenfis. Others, Antbyllis leguminaſa, and Vulne- 

Anthyllis pinnata flava. | raria ruſtica. 

. a ; . It has the credit of being a famous wound- 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with herb ; but theſe are virtues lefs regarded now 


many fibres. ry Sv” e 
The firſt leaves are long, and pinnated in a very 


regular and perfect manner: each is compoſed of 2. Purple Kidneyvetch. 


fix or more pairs of pinnæ, which are oblong and i : . 
narrow, and a much larger leaf of the ſame form Anthyllis procumbens floribus rubris. 


at che end : the whole is hairy, and of a whitiſh The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ftalk is round, thick, and a foot or more The firſt leaves are regularly pinnated : each 
in height when it rifes up, but it more uſually is compoſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmall pinnæ, with 
ſpreads about the ground; and is of a yellowiſh | a larger odd leaf at the end. 
colour. The ſtalks are numerous, a foot long, and 

The leaves on this are perfectly like thoſe from | ſpread themſelves on the ground. 
the root : they are placed irregularly, and areof | The leaves are placed irregularly on them, and 
the ſame pale colour. are pinnated as thoſe from the root. | 

The flowers ſtand in tufts at the tops of the The flowers grow in large tufts at the tops of 
ſtalks, and on long, flender pedicles riſing from | the ftalks, and extremities of all the branches, 
the boſoms of the leaves: * and are of a bright red. 


low. The ſeed - veſſels are very ſmall, and perfeftly 
The pods are ſmall, and remain concealed in | hid within the cup. 


the cups. It is found in our weſtern counties, and flowers 
We have it in dry paſtures not unfrequently. in Auguſt. 
It flowers in July. Ray calls it Vulneraria ſupina flore coccines- 


C. Bauhine calls it Loto affinis vulneraria pra- W 


1IVI- 
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Yellow Cretic Kidneyvetch. The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks and 
Anthyllis Cretica flore flavo. branches, and are ſmall and yellow ; eight or ten 


of them ſtand together in a cluſter. 
The root is long, lender, and divided into | The ſeed - veſſels are ſmall, and they are con- 


numerous parts. , tained in broad membraneous caſes. Theſe are 
The firſt leaves are oblong, and undivided : formed of the cups of the flowet, which ſwell 
they are of an inverted oval figure, broad, and | into this ſhape and bigneſs after it is fallen. 
rounded at the end, and narrow at the baſe. =} The ſeeds are few and final]. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and branched : It is frequent in the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
they are of a pale green, and a foot and half high. in Auguſt, 

The leaves ſtand in an irregular manner on the Proſper Alpinus calls it Trifolium falcatum: a 
talks, and are ſmall; about five grow together | ſtrange name, but others have copied ir. 


f XII. 
HORSE-SHOE VETCH. 
HIPPOCREPTS. 


"HE flower is compoſed of four petals, and is papilionaceous. The vexillum is heart-faſhioned, 
1 and has a very long bottom. The alz are of an oval form, and are obtuſe ; and the carina is 
fatted and hooked. The pod is crooked, long, flatted, and cut deeply in at ſmall diſtances all along 
the inner edge; fo that it appears compoſed of a number of little points, faſtened by narrow ends 
to the edge of the back. The ſeeds are ſmall, oblong, and hooked ; and one of them is lodged in 
every joint of the pod. 

The ſingular form of the pod and ſerds, which in ſome degree reſembles a horſe-ſhoe, has ob- 
tained it the Latin name ferrum equinum, as well as the Engliſh one horſe-foe vetch ; but it is better 
to uſe the more modern term hippocrepis, as it is a ſingle word; for generical names ſhould never 
conſiſt of more. | 
Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the threads being ten, and in two affortments, 
nine in one body, and another ſingle. 


DIVISION IL BRITISH SPECIES. 


Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. | The flowers are ſmall, and of a gold yellow : 

Hi is filiquis confertis. they grow in a kind of round cluſter at the top of 
my Ye the ſtalk, and on long pedicles riſing from the bo 

The root is ſmall, and divided into ſeveral | foms of the leaves; and they are of long conti- 


nuance. 
The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and pin- The pods are long, crooked, and indented * 

rated : each is compoſed of fix or more pairs of they hang from the footſtalk in the manner of a 

ſhort, oval pinnæ ; and they are of a pale green: | rude and ragged head of hair ; whence ſome have 

an odd leaf terminates each; and this is no larger | named the plant. 

than the others. It is found on high chalky grounds in many 


The talks are numerous, flender, weak, | parts of the kingdom, and flowers in July. 
branched, and eight or ten inches high. - | C. Bauhine calls it Ferrum equinum Germanicum 

The leaves on theſe are pinnated, and per- fliquis. in ſummitate. Others, Ferrum equinum 
feftly reſemble choſe from the root. | comoſum. Some, Hedyſarum glycyrrhizatum. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Single podded Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. | manner as thoſe from the root, and are of a pale 
1 ** bus. green colour. 

Hippocrepis filiquis fingularibus f The flowers ſtand ſingly on ſlender footſtalks 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with riſing ſrom the boſoms of the leaves; and they 


many fibres. I are ſmall and yellow. 
The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and pin- The pod is long, ſomewhat crooked, and 


nated: each conſiſts of four or five pairs of pinnz, | ꝗceply indented : the ſeeds are ſmall, and crooked, 
with an odd one at the end; and theſe are broad, in the ſhape of an horſe. ſboc. 


ſhort, and heart-faſhioned, ſmalleſt at the baſe, | It is frequent in Italy, and flowers in July. 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and low. | gulari | s 
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G E N 1 28 >: 
BIRD SFO Or. 
ORNITHOPODIUM: 


flower is compoſed of four petals, and is of the papilionaceous kind. The vexillum iz 

ſmall, and cordated or heart-faſhioned at the top. The alz are oval, and ſmaller than the vexil- 
lum. The carina is very ſmall and flatted. The cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided lightly-into. 
five ſegments at the edge, and it remains when the flower is fallen. The pod is long, ſlender, and 
jointed. * 
— this among the &adephie dicendris; the threads in the flower being ten, in two af. 
ſortments, nine joining together in a body, and the other ſingle. 

Several flowers are in this genus placed on one receptacle ; and the pods being numerous, and of 
this ſingular form, have ſome reſemblance to the foot of a ſmall bird; whence the name. Linnæus 
ſhortens it, and writes the word ornithopus. 


r 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Birdsfoot. The _—_ 2 LOS and variegated with 
a — le, white, low : they ſtand in cl 
Ornitbopodium filiquis incurvis. k A c 2 ;_ — 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | ance. . 
numerous fibres, with little tubercles often hang- | . The pods are long, ſlender, and jointed, 1 
ing to them. I | little crooked, and of a pale green: they very 
The firſt leaves are ſmall, oblong, narrow, | much reſemble in the cluſter the foot of a ſmall 
and beautifully pinnated : they are of a pale | bird. 


greyiſh green, and ſpread themſelves in a regu- It is common in dry, hilly paſtures, and flowers 


3. 


lar manner upon the ground. in June. Hyde-park abounds with it. 
The ſtalks riſe among theſe ; and are nume- C. Bauhine calls it Ornithopodium minus ; and 
rous, weak, and four or five inches high. he deſcribes a variety of it ſomewhat larger, un- 


The leaves on them are numerous, and placed | der the name of Ornithopodium majus: Mot of 
irregularly : they are pinnated in the ſame man- | the common writers are guilty of the ſame error: 
ner as thoſe from the root, each conſiſting of | the plant is the ſame, only more or leſs nou- 
twelve or more pairs of very ſmall roundiſh pin- | riſhed. 43s 
nz, with an odd one at the end. | 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Flat-podded Birdsfoot. The leaves on theſe perfectly reſemble thoſe 
: ; "oe ' from the root, and are of the ſame pale 
. Ab any The flowers ſtand on long — — two 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | on each; and they are ſmall and yellow. 
a few fibres. | The pods are long, flender, and crooked; and 
The firſt leaves are long, narrow, and very re- they are of a duſky colour, and rough on the ſur- 
gularly pinnated : each is compoſed of ten or | face. highs 
twelve pairs of ſmall pinnæ, which are of an The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. | 
oval form, ſharp-pointed, of a pale green co- It is common in Italy, and flowers in Au- 
lour, and a little hairy. guſt. 1 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and low: they C. Bauhine calls it Ornithopodio affinis hirſuts 
are divided into a few branches, and are of a | /corpioides. Others, Scorpioides leguminoſa. 
pale green. 


OT: TIE oo XIV. 
PODDED MILKWORT. 
ET „ XK 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals, and is of the papilionaceous form. The vexillum is up- 
right, nipped at the top, oblong, and turned back at the edges. The alz are of an oblong 

form, and ſmaller than the vexillum. The carina is nipped at the end, and is of the ſame length 
with the alæ. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided lightly into five ſegments, which are 
ſmalleſt on the lower fide. The pod is ſhort, and heart-faſhioned. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, in two di- 
viſions, nine in one, and a fingle one in the other. | 

This author joins ir to the aſtragalns, as of the ſame genus: but they differ obviouſly z the pods 
of the aſtragalus being oblong and obtuſe, and that of the glaux ſhort and pointed. = 1 
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DIVISION I BRITISH S8PECIES. 


1. Liquorice Vetch. | 2. Little Purple Glaux. 
Glawx procumbens filiquis majoribul. | Glaux exigua incana purpurea. 


is thick, and furniſhed with The root is lender, and furniſhed with 

—_— 1 

The talks are numerous, and of a pale green: The ftalks are numerous, weak; and four 
they ſpread themſelves in a circular manner, and inches long. | 
do not riſe much above the ground. The leaves are placed irregularly on them, and 
The leaves are very large, pinnated, and of a are long and pinnated : each is compoſed of ſix 
pale green: each is compoſed of five or fax pairs or eight pairs of pinnæ ; which are ſmall, ſhort, 
of larger oval pinnæ, with an odd one at the end: and hairy, and of a pale green colour ; and there 
and they are ſharp pointed. ſtands an odd one at the end. 

The flowers grow on footſtalks riſing in the The flowers are placed in cluſters on ſlender 
boſoms of the leaves, and are of a pale yellow. | footſtalksz and they are of a bright purple. 
The ſeed veſſels are long, lender, and grow The ſeed - veſſels are ſhort and ſwelled, 

ſeveral in a cluſter : they are of a brown colour, It is found in dry, hilly paſtures, and flowers 


and contain numerous ſeeds. in July, 
It is common in thickets at the foot of hills, Ray calls it Glaux exigua purpurea montana ncſ- 
nd flowers in Auguſt. d ITas. 


C. Bauhine calls it Cꝶcyrrbixa Hlveſtris flori- There is an opinion that theſe plants encreaſe 
Jus luteo palleſcentibus. Others, Glaux legumi- | milk in the breaſts of nurſes ; but it is not ſup- 
noſe, and Aſtragalus lates. | ported on any good authority, 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Spaniſh Milkwort. The leaves on theſe are numerous, and placed 
- — irregularly: they are pinnated in tlie ſame man- 


ner as thoſe from the root, and are of a pale 
The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 


green. 

a ſew fibres. The flowers are placed in thick, oval heads 
The firſt leaves are numerous, and beautifully | upon the ſtalks : they are ſmall and yellow. 

picnated : they are compoſed each of ten or The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are 

twelve pairs of ſmall oval pinnæ, with an odd ] ſmall. 

one at the end. Ic is frequent in Spain and Italy, and flowers 
The ftalks riſe among theſe ; and are nume- | in June. 

rous, ſmall, and not much branched : they are C. Bauhine calls it Ciceri fylveftri minori affinis. 

ſix or eight inches in length, but uſually lie in | Others, Glaux Hiſpanica, and Glaus Dioſcoridis, 

part upon the ground. 


„ XV. 
COCKS HEA. 
ONOBRYCH TS. 
flower is compoſed of four petals, and is of the papilionaceous kind. The vexillum is 
long, compreſſed, reflex, and dented at the end. The alz are i 
narrow. The carina is ſhort, compreſſed, and ſplit along the bottom. The cup is formed. of 


4 
lingle leaf, divided into five pointed ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen, The pod is 
ort, and conſiſts only of a ſingle cell. 


into tuo aſſortmenta, nine in one body, and a ſingle one rat from them. 


DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Cockſhead. | The ſtalks are round, ſtriated, of a pale green, 
8 weak, and a foot and a half high. 
Onobrychis vulgaris. | ö 
e The leaves are regularly pinnated : each is 
The root is long: it penetrates very deep | compoſed of fix or eight pairs of pinnæ, with an 
into the earth, and is furniſhed with numerous odd one at the end; and theſe are oblong, nar - 

* é 1 row, ſharp- pointed, and of a freſh green. 
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The flowers ſtand in a kind of ſpikes, on long, 
lender footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the | 
leaves; and they are large and red. 

The pods are ſhort and creſted ; ſo that they 
reſemble in ſome degree a cock's comb; whence the 
plant has its name. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. N 

It is found wild in dry, hilly paſtures, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. bauhine calls it Onobrychis foliis viciæ fruttu 
echinato majori.. 


It is ſown in fields for the food of cattle, in the 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Prickly-headed Cockſcomb. 
Onobrychis filiquis echinaiis mag nis. 

The root is ſlender and white, long, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are pinnated in a regular man- 
ner: each conſiſts of eight or ten pairs of nar- 
row, pointed pinnz upon a middle rib : and there 
is an odd one at the end : their colour is a pale 

R | 


The Ralls are numerous, weak, and of a 


vS= 1 


Fox EIN 621114. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies naturally wild in this country. 


. 


HATCHET VETCH. 
HEDYSARU M. 


HE flower is of the papilionaceous form. The vexillum is long and compreſſed, and it is 
nipped at the end. The alz are long and ſtrait. The carina is ſtrait, compreſſed, and broadeſt 


manner of clover : and it anſwers the farmer's 
purpoſe much better. Nothing is a greater im. 
provement in the modern huſbandry than the in- 
troducing of this plant. We received the ſecds 
from France, where it has been long uſed ; and 
now it is once upon a footing in our country, it 
will not loſe its place again. It is wonderful the 
uſe of it ſhould have been ſo long either unknown 
or neglected among us. It has been famous for 
the ſame purpoſe theſe two thouſand years : the 
Greeks cultivated it; and, from its cauſing plenty 
of milk in their cows, called it polygalon. 


whitiſh colour : they often trail upon the ground, 
and ſeldom riſe to more than ten inches high. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops in. great cluſters, 
and are of a pale red. 
The ſeed · veſſel is large and. prickly, and con- 
tains a ſingle large kidney-ſhaped ſced. 
It is a native of the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in Auguſt. It is found near the a- 
coaſts. 
C. Bauhine calls it Onobrychis frufu echinats 
minor. 


E 8 


. 


tw aſſortments, nine in one, and a ſingle one for the other. 


ſerd, and that of the bedyſarum being compoſed of many ſuch pieces linked together, and containing 


in the outer part; and it is, as it were, cut off, and ſplit a part of its length. The cup is formed of 
a fingle piece, and is divided into five ſegments : theſe are long, narrow, ftrait, and ſharp-pointed; 
and they remain when the flower is fallen. The ſced-veſſel is of an oblong form, and is compoſed 
of ſeveral joints, hung together in the manner of a chain. 

Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria; the threads in the flower being divided into 


He joins this and the onobrychrs, as we have obſerved, under one head: but the diſtinction is ob. 
vious and great; the ſeed · veſſel of the onobrychis being but a ſingle piece, and containing only a ſingle 


ſeveral ſeeds. 
Where the diſtinctions are thus certain, it is very wrong to confound the genera, for the ſcience is 
rendered eaſy by the number of thoſe diſtinctions. | 
As we have no proper Engliſh name for this genus, the beſt method will be always to uſe the 
Latin one hedyſarum. We have added the common received Engliſh term; but, being compoſed of 
two words, it is wrong for a generical diſtinction. | 


French Honeyſuckle. - | nz; which are large, broad, and of a duſky green, 
He nn f and have an odd one of like re at the end. 
e e. The ſtalks are . and of 2 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with pale green: they are not much branched, and 
numerous fibres. are of a tough ſubſtance. 
The firſt leaves are large, long, and pinnated : The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
they are compoſed each of five or ſix pairs of pin- | root; Wen 


** 


a. 4; 


ani. 
6 


be BRITISH HERBAL. 


The flowers ſtand in long, thick ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches ; and are mode- 
rately large, and very beautiful; their colour is 
a bright red, and they have ſtreaks of a pale 
or fleſhy tinct. The whole is gloſſy, like po- 
ſome reſemblance to that of the juice and ſeeds 


of a freſh-opened ripe pomegranate. 


295 
It is a native of the warm of Europe, 

and flowers in June. | io ” 
C. Bauhine calls it Onobrychis ſemine clypeato 

aſpero majcr. Others, Hedyſarum clypeatum. Our 


| Engliſh name is very injudicious ; but being that 


by which it is commonly known in gardens, we 
have preſerved it. It would be better to call it 
The great ſcarlet bedyſarum. | 


LUPINE 
. 


T* flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is of a roundiſh, and ſomewhat heart-faſhioned 

ſtructure, and has the edges compreſſed and turned back. The alz are of an oval ſhape, and 
nearly of the length of the vexillum ; and they converge in the lower part. The carina is divided 
or ſplit at the bottom. and is of a hooked ſhape: it is undivided at the end, and is of the length of the 
alz, but narrower. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and is divided only into two ſegments. The 
pod is large, long, and ſomewhat flatted ; and it contains ſeveral large roundiſh feeds. The leaves 


are formed like the fingers of a hand. 


Common Lupine. 
Lupinus vulgaris caulibus ramofis. 

The root is long, lender, white, and fur- 
niſhed with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in ſmall cluſters; and are 
of the fingered ſhape, each being compoſed of 
about ſeven parts regularly expanded : they are 
placed on long footſtalks, and are of a duſky green. 

The ftalk is round, upright, firm, hairy, of 
a whitiſh colour, and conſiderably branched : it 
is three feet high. 

The l aves upon this reſemble thoſe. from the 
root, but they are ſmaller : each is compoſed of 
about ſeven narrow parts; and the colour is a pale 
"The flowers are numerous and large: they 
ſtand ſeveral together on ſhort footſtalks riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves. Their colour is 
naturally white ; but the {kill of our gardeners 
has variegated it in many ways. We ſee ſtriped 
flowers and double flowers in this ſpecies. | 

The ſeed-veſſels are long and large; and the 
ſeeds are broad, and ſomewhat flatted. 

Ic is a native of Spain; whence it has been 
brought into our gardens, and has there furniſhed 
us with this number of beautiful varieties. It 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lupinus ſativus flore albo. 


2. Blue Lupine. 
Lupinus flore majore carules. 

The root is long, white, thick, and furniſhed 
with ſeveral conſiderable fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous; and they are 
placed on long, ſlender footſtalks: they are com- 
poſed each of five parts, ſpread in the manner 
of fingers; and theſe are oblong, narrow, wide 
alunder, and of a green. 

Tan OS round, and of a pale 
green : it is not much branched, and is two feet 
and a half high. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root ; but they are ſmaller, and of a paler green. 
Ihe flowers are placed on long footſtalks riſing 


from the boſoms of the leaves, and in a kind of 
ſpikes, fix or more growing in a double ſeries on 
each footſtalk : they are large, and of a beauti- 
ful blue. ; 

Naturally the colour is ſimple and unmixed, 
but art has rendered the flower double and ſtriped; 
GGG 


It is a native of the ſouth of France, where it 
flowers in their corn- fields in July and Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lupinus flveftris flore ce- 
ruleo. Others, Lupinus flore ceruleo majore. Our 
people, the Blue lupine. 


3- Small-flowered Blue Lupine. 
Lupinus anguſtifolius flore minore cerules. 
The root is compoſed of a long body, and in- 
numerable fine fibres. 
The ſtalk is lender, upright, of a pale green, 
and a yard high. | 
The leaves are placed on long footſtalks ; and 
each is compoſed of five or fix parts, which are 
ſlender, ſharp-pointed, and of a bluiſh green. 
The flowers ſtand three or four together, in 2 
kind of looſe ſpikes, on long footſtalks, riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are 


ſmall, and of a deep blue, inclining to purple. 
This is their natural colour; but, like the others, 


they admit great variation from culture. 

The pods are long and large. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Lupinus anguſtifolius ceruleus ela- 
tior. Others, Lupinus flore parvo ceruleo, and 
Lupinus procerior cæruleus. 


4. Yellow Lupine. 
Lupinis flore lutes. 
The root is compoſed of numerous ſpreading 


| fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, upright, of a browniſh 
colour, ſoft, hairy, and near a yard high. 

The leaves ate placed on long footſtalks ; and 
each is compoſed of about nine parts, ſpread in 
the manner of fingers, and of a yellowiſh green. 

The flowers are placed on long footſtalks in a 

kind 


—— 


* 
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kind of ſpikes; and they are large and yellow, | and long fibres, which run under the ſurface of 
and of a very ſweet ſmell. the ground, and ſend up cluſters of leaves and 
The ſeed veſſels are large, and the ſoeds ſomewhat | ſtalks in different places. The colour of theſe 
flat, and clouded or ſpotted with a variety of colours. and 
It is a native of Sicily, and is found moſt fre. 
quently near the ſea-coaft. It flowers in Auguſt. * 


C. Bauhine calls it Lupines fylveſtris flore luteo. 
Others, Lupinus flavus, and Lupinus lutens ; and 
we, the Yellow lupine. 


5. The Giant Lupine. 
Lupinus maximus hirſutus. 
The root is long and thick, and it is furniſhed 
with innumerable fibres. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, and very beau- * 


tiful : they areplaced on long footſtalks ; and each 
is compoſed of ſeven or more parts : theſe are ob- 
long, broad, of a beautiful bluiſh green, and hairy. 

ſtalk is round, thick, white, and a yard 
and a half high. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes or cluſters on ſhort 
footſtalks ; and are large, and of a beautiful 
ſky- blue. | 

This is their hatbral colour ; but the induſtty 
of our gattleners has in this reſpect introduced fb 
much variation, that the plant is ſcarce to be 
known for the fame ſpecies, except for its great 
height and hairyheſs. 
are large and flatted. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lapinus peregrinus major, 
Ave villeſas carulens major. Its great height has 
got it with us the name of Giant fupine. 

5. Perennial Lupine. 
2 : 
The root is compoſed of numerous, lender, 


* 
m._ | 
ſeeds 


G E N 
KIDNE 


The leaves on this are placed upon long, 
der footſtalks ; and they reſemble thoſe from the 
| root, but that they are compoſed of longer and 

narrower parts. 

The flowers are ſmall and blue; the ſeed · veſſcli 

are long, ſlender, and whitiſh; and the ſeeds are 
| ſmall and flatted. 

It is a native of North America, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 
| Moriſon calls it Lupinus cæruleus minor perennis 
Virgimanus repens. 


The freſh plant is cut up for this purpoſe about 
the time of its flowering. 

The tipe ſeeds are im ſome places eaten at table; 
but they have a bitterneſs that is unpleaſing. 
are for that purpoſe beſt given as a decodtioo, 
ſweerened with honey. 

The young fruit entire, infuſed in water, pro- 
motes the menſes;; and the flour of the ſecds is 


uſed in cataplaſms, and other outward applica- 
tions. | 


WY 
YBEAN. 


III. 


EE KD 


3 
1 


flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is obtuſe, and of a heart - like ſhape, and has the 
turned back. The alæ are oval, and have lang, flender bottoms. The carina is narrow 


and twiued. The cup is divided into two lips z the upper one of theſe is nicked at the tip, and 


the lower has three points. The ſeeti-veſſel is 


1. The common white Kidneybean. 
Phaſeolus vulgaris. 
The root is oblong, flender, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, of a duſky green, weak, 
jointed, and branched : it will trail upon the 
ground unleſs ſupported. 

The leaves are large, and of a duſky green : 
three are placed on every footſtalk ;' and they are 
broad, and pointed ar the ends. 


The flowers ſtand ſeveral together, and are 


| long and ſlender ; and the feeds are kidney ſhaped. 
Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the threads in the flower 
aſſortments, nine in one, and a ſingle one in the other ; as in the preceding kind. 


being placed in two 


times purple. Theſe are accidental varieties, the 
ſpecies being in all the ſame. 

The ſeed-veſſel is long and flender ; and the 
ſeeds, when ripe, are kidney-ſhaped. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and flowers in 
July. | 

C. Bauhine' calls it Smilax bortenſis, fue pha- 
ſeolus major. We call it the Kidneybean, The white 
1 and, fooliſhly enough, The French 


Its uſe is for the table; and, when young, and 
eaten moderately, it is very wholeſome. When 
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ſometimes white, ſumetimes rediſh, and ſome- 


too old, it is apt to cauſe flatulences. 
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At ſea they eat the dried ſeeds in the manner of | The leaves are placed on long footſtalks, and 
peaſe ; but this is a coarſe method, occaſioned by three ſtand on each : theſe are long, broad at the 
neceſſity. The young pod is the proper part. | bale, ſharp at the point, and of a fine green. 

: The flowers are large, and of a bright ſcarlet : 
2. Scarlet Kidneybean. they ſtand in a kind of ſpikes upon long foot- 


; The ſeed-veſſel is large and oblong : the ſeeds 

The me BUN ns ant rg with a — Co. 110 

number It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and i 
The ſtalk is of a pale green, ſlender, and July. ag 

weak : when ſupported it will grow to fix or C. Bauhine calls it Phaſeolus Indicus flore cocci- 

eight feet in height ; but otherwiſe it trails on the | ve and others follow him. 

ground, and is ſhorter. 


. W127 IV. 
BIRDS-PE A. 
OCHRU Ss. 


HE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is very broad, and nipp'd at the top. The alz 
are roundiſh, and convergent. The carina is ſhort, flatted, and of the ſhape of a new moon. 
The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five ſegments. The ſeed · veſſel is long and large, 
and the ſeeds are round : they are fixed to the receptacle by a long rim. The leaves are fingle, and 
have tendrils at the end. | . 

Linnæus places this among, the diadeiphia decandria ; the threads being ten, and diſpoſed as in the 


genera. 

This author does not allow the ochrus to be a diſtinct genus. He makes it a ſpecies of pea; but it 
is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by Nature. There is but one known ſpecies of this genus, and it has at 
all times been judiciouſly held diſtinct by authors. 


The Birds-Pea. We call the leaves ſingle, in compliance with 
cuſtom; but the e is truly a kind of 
— baſe all the . 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with | ſeparate leaves. 
many fibres. | The flowers ſtand ſingly on ſhort footſtalks in 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, lender, and | the boſoms of the leaves; and they are ſmall and 
of a pale green: they lie upon the ground, if not | white. 
ſupported : but, when there are buſhes near, they The ſeed-veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are 
will run up to two feet and a half in height. | round. 
The leaves are of a very ſingular ſhape and It is common wild in the corn- fields of Italy, 
ſtructure: their baſe is leafy, and runs down the | and in the Greek iſlands. It flowers in Auguſt. 
ſtalk; from thence they run out broader to the C. Bauhine calls it Ochrus folio integro capreolos 
extremity, where they divide into two parts, pro- emittente. Others ſimply Ochrus, and ſome Er- 
perly the leaves of the plant, and have tendrils. | vilia. 


3X5 T5 ws RY V. 
„ . r e int. 
ARE W£& 


HE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is large, broad, and obtuſe. The alæ are of the 
ſame form with the vexillum, and about half its bigneſs. The carina is very ſmall, and ſharp- 
pointed. The cup is divided into five narrow and longiſh parts. The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort, and 
the ſeeds are two in each pod, and they are round. 

Linnæus places this among the diadeiphia decandria, as the preceding: and he makes the cicer or 
hich a ſpecies of this genus; but they are ſufficiently diſtinct from the particular form of the cbicb 
ſeed, and always have been called by ſeparate names. 


Common Lentil. The leaves are long, narrow, and beautifully 
Lens vulgaris. pinnated : each is compoſed of ſeveral pairs of 
The ſtalks are numerous and weak : they are odd leaf at the end. 

of a pale green, and lie upon the ground in great The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint purple : 

part, unleſs they meet with buſhes or ſticks for | they grow on long, flender fooritalks, riſing from 

ſupport. the boloms of the leaves, two on each. 
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The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort and thick, and the feeds 
are roundiſh. 

It is a wild plant in France among corn, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lens vulgaris, Others, Lens 
major, and Lens minor; for there is no diffe- 


5-8 
C H 


rence between thoſe but from accident of cul. 
ture. | 

Many things have been faid with little reaſon 
on the virtues of lentils : experience ſhews them 
| falſe. We cultivate it for the food 


of cattle. 
_— VL 
I C H. . 


1 


T* flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is large and roundiſh. The alæ are ſmall and ob- 


ruſe, and the carina is ſmall and 


ſharp-pointed. The cup is divided into five narrow ſegments, 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort and ſwelled ; and the ſeeds are roundiſh, but cornered; ſo that they are ſup- 


poſed to repreſent the head of a ram. 


Linnæus places this, as the preceding, among the diadelphia decandria, making it improperly a 


ſpecies of lentil. 


Common Chich. 
Cicer vulgare. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and fur- 
niſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are weak, lender, branched, and 
of a pale green. 

The leaves are pinnated in a very regular and 
beautiful manner : each is compoſed of four or 
five pairs of pinnæ, with an odd one at the end; 
and theſe are ſhort, broad, and ſerrated at the 


The flowers ſtand ſingly on ſhort footſtalks ri- 
ſing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are 
ſmall, and of a whitiſh or purpliſh colour, vary- 
ing in the degree as chance directs. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort and thick, and the ſeeds 


| are two: theſe are large at one end, ſmall at the 
other, and cornered ; ſo that they are ſi 


to reſemble a ram's head: but there muſt be ſome 
— imagination to make out the like- 

8. 

It is wild in the corn- fields of Spain, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cicer ſativum. 

It is celebrated as a promoter of venery, but 
with no great reaſon. The ſeeds are of the pea 
kind in nature and qualities, and may be eaten in 
the ſame manner. 

We raiſe the plant, among our other improve- 
ments of huſbandry, in fields for the food of cattle. 
It is an excellent herb for that purpoſe, and far 
from exhauſting the land, it mellows it, and pre- 
pares it for bearing larger crops of corn. 


F VII. 
GOATS RUE. 
GALEG A. 


T flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is large and oval, and it is turned back at the top 

and at the edges. The alæ are oblong, and have a kind of appendage at the tips. Wikio anc 
is ſtrait and compreſſed, and is oblong, and irregular in ſhape. The cup is ſhort, tubular, and di- 
vided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſeed-veſſel is long, lender, ſharp pointed, and knotted at 


the places where the ſeeds lie. 


The ſeeds are oblong, and kidney- 


Linnæus places it among the diadelpbia decandria the threads being diſpoſed as in the preceding 


genera. 


Common Goats Rue. 
Galega vulgaris. 
The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 


numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, upright, branched, of a 
pale green colour, and a yard high. 

The leaves are beautifully pinnated, and of a 
faint green : they are compoſed of five or more 
pairs of pinnæ, with an odd one at the end; and 
theſe are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed. 

The flowers grow in ſpikes upon long, ſlender 
. boſoms of the leaves: 


- 


they are ſmall, and of a pale blue, ftreaked 
| with white. | 
| The ſeed-veſſels are very long, ſlender, and green. 
It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 
| OC. Bauhine calls it Galega vulgaris; and others 
uſe the ſame name. — 


often 


It was at one time in great eſteem as a cordial, 
alexipharmic, and ſudorific z but it never de- 
ſerved the praiſe beſtowed upon it, and is now 
with reaſon fallen into neglect. It is an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral of the old compoſitions of the 
ſhops. 


GENUS 
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VT VIII. 
BITTERVETCE. 
E R U M. 


The vexillum is large, roundiſh, flat, and lightly turned back. 


1 — 
The al are ſhort and obtuſe. The carina is very ſhort, and terminates in a point. The cup is 
divided at the edge into five narrow ſegments. The fruit is a long, rounded pod, diſtinguiſhed into 


a kind of joints by the ſwelling of the ſeeds. 


Linnaus places this among the diadelpbia decandria ; the threads being diſpoſed as in all the preceding 
genera. This genus is generally called orobus ; but that name being appropriated to another, it is beſt 


to uſe the other term ervum. 


Narrow-leaved Bitter Vetch. 
vam folits anguſtis. 


The root is compoſed of many flender 
fibres. 
unleſs ſupported. 

The leaves are long and narrow : they are com- 
poſed of numerous pairs of oblong and ſlender 
pinnze, and are of a duſky green. 

The flowers are large and white : they ſtand 
fingly on long, ſlender footſtalks, riſing from the 
boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſced-veſſel is long, and appears jointed, 
ſwelling out at the places where the ſeeds lie. 

It is a native of Italy, and the ſouth of France, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobus filiquis articulatis flore 
majore. Others, Orobus verus, and Orobus re- 
ceptus berbariorum. 


It is a diſpute whether this be or be not the 


orobus of ſome of the antient writers; but it is 
of little conſequence, the virtues being too in- 


6 KM MN 


conſiderable to warrant any great enquiry on that 


* 


2. Small- flowered Bitter Vetch. 
Ervum floſculis minoribus. 


The root divides into numerous fibres, and is 
whitiſh. 

The ftalks are lender, weak, hollow, of a 
pale green, and half a yard high. 

The leaves are large, and of a beautiful green: 
they are compoſed each of fix or more pairs of 
long and narrow pinnz, with an odd one at the 
end. 

The flowers are very ſmall and white : ſome- 
times lightly daſhed with purple. 

They ſtand three or four together, on long, 
ſlender footſtalks. 

The pods are ſlender, long, and very deeply 
divided or jointed by the ſwelling of the ſeeds. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and cornered. 

It is a native of France, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orobus ſemine obtuſo trian- 
gulo. Others, Cicer ercbeum. 


| 


98 IX. 


SECURTID AC A. 


THE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is ſhort, of a heart-like ſhape, and turned back at 

the top and ſides. The alæ are oval, obtuſe, and convergent upwards. The carina is flatted, 
ſhorr, and pointed. The cup is divided into two principal parts; the upper one is divided again into 
two, and the lower one into three ſegments. The ſeed-veſſel is very long, lender, and flatted, and 


the ſeeds are ſquare. 


Linnæus places this among the diadelphia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, and diſ- 


poſed as in the preceding genera. 
Great yellow Securidaca. 
Securidaca major flore flavo. 


The root is divided into many parts, and fur- 
niſhed with innumerable fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and of a pale green, 
tough, and bratiched z and, when properly ſup- 
ported, they will riſe to the height of four feet or 
more 


The leaves are large, and beautifully pignated: | 


each is compoſed of fix or eight pairs of pinne, 


with an odd one at the end ; and theſe are broad, 
ſhort, obruſe, and of a bright green. 

The flowers are large and yellow : they grow in 
tufts, four or more together upon the tops of ſlen · 
der footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed-veſſels are long, lender, flatted, and 
ſomewhat hooked. 

It is common in France and Italy among corn, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Securidaca lutea major. 
Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of coronilla. 
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SCORPIOIDES. 


T* flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is of a roundifh form, turned back at the top, and 
nipped at the extremity. The ala are of an oval form, and have a ſmall appendage. The ca- 


rina is of the form of a creſcent, and is ſplit on the lower part. The cup is flatted, formed of a 
piece, and lightly divided into five ſegments. The ſeed - veſſel is long, rough, and twiſted ; and the 


ſeeds are roundiſh. 


Linnzus places it among the diadelphia decandria ; the threads of the flower being ten, and ar- 
ranged in the ſame manner as in the preceding genera. * He diſlikes the old name ſcorpioides, and cally 


it ſcorpiurus. Our people call it caterpillars, from the ſhape of the pods. 


Long-leaved Caterpillars. 
Scorpioides foliis longioribus indivifis. 


The root is long, ſlender, yellow, and fur- 


niſhed with numerous fibres. 


The ſtalks are round, weak, of a pale green, | 


and two feet in length, but not perfectly upright, 


The leaves are oblong and undivided, obtuſe 


at the ends, and not ſo much as notched along 
the edges: they are of a bluiſh green. 


The flowers are placed two together on the tops 
of very long and ſlender footſtalks riſing from the 
boſoms of the leaves : they are ſmall, but of a fine 


gold yellow. 


| 


The ſeed-veſſel is hairy, long, flender, and 
turned or twiſted round, and is brown : the ſeeds 
are ſmall, and alſo brown. 


It is wild in Spain and Italy, and flowers in 


July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Scorpioides falle. 
1 Bauhine, Scorpvides —— bipie 


Neither this, nor the generality of the former 
ſpecies, are diſtinguiſhed by any particular vir- 
tues. They are of the pulſe kind ; and therefore 
their ſeeds would be eatable, if larger, and better 
flavoured. Their ſingularity gives them a place 


in gardens. 
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CLASS XVII. 


Plants whoſe flower is papilionaceous ; nf e e bor br 
- _ logaminous pod; and whoſe leaves are placed three on each footſtalk. 


form and ſtructure of the flower is the ſame in this and in the preceding genus, and the 
| diſpoſition of its threads the ſame. 
daſs, the dizdeiphia decandria; dividing them from the reſt only by the mark of a particular ſection. 
This was neceſſary according to his method, which does not admit any part of a plant but the flower 
and fruit into the conſideration of a claſſical diſtinction: but in nature the genera are perfectly ſepa- 
rated from all others, and kept united together by this ſingular character of the leaves growing three 
This is conſtant and certain: it does not in all the claſs admit a ſingle variation or ex- 

eption; and it is therefore a proper mark for the diſtinction of a claſs ; the ſmallneſs of the pod join · 
ing to eſtabliſh it. f 

In all the courſe of Nature, when carefully obſerved and truly followed, there are found marks of 
the connection, not only of the leſſer but greater diſtinctions: in this caſe the ſame method is ob- 
ſerved in chat reſpeR as in others. The kidneybean is the genus uniting the leguminous and trifo. 
Hate plants, the leaves in all the ſpecies of chat genus grow by threes z and the ſeed · veſſel is long, 
large, and of the proper leguminous kind, | 


* 


TS 8&1 6 3 L 
Natives of BRITAIN, 


' Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are found naturally wild in this country, 


— LR OY 2 I, 
: TREFOIL. 
TRIFOLIUM. 


HE flower is papilionaceous ; the vexillum is turned backwards; the alæ are. ſhort, and the 

carina is very ſhort, and ſomewhat broad. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece; and is ſmall, 
tubular, and divided lightly into five ſegments at the edge; and it remains with the fruit; as does alſo 
in many ſpecies the flower. The ſeed - veſſel is a ſhort pod, compoſed of a ſingle valve; and the 
ſeeds are roundiſh and few. 

Linnzus places this among the diadelpbia decandria, making it of the ſame claſs with the pulſe : 
and he comprehends under the name of this genus almoſt a whole claſs, deſtroying the received diſ- 
tinctiona of melilot, hares-foot, hop-trefoil, and many other genera, and making all ſpecies of this 
one. 
Ns zo. — 6 We 
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We have obſerved on preceding occaſions, that the placing too many ſpecies under one com. 
mon term or generical name, is making the greateſt of all difficulties. in the ſcience. This is no 
where ſo evident as in the preſent inſtance ; the ſpecies of the trefoil, according to Linnæus, being 
too numerous for any rational method. 4 * 

It is plain that author acted from neceſſity in this inſtance ; his method allowing no : : 
tinftions to be formed upon any part beſide the flowers and fruit. r — 
of that method; and indeed it is ſo great, that, were there no other reaſon, it alone ought to prevail 
againſt the reception of his ſyſtem. He is obliged to acknowledge, that his genarical character of 
the treſoil is imperfeCt : and he attempts to palliate,ghe imperfeftion, by obſerving, that other authors 
have ſucceeded no better who have taken in the conſideration of the leaves: but there is more chance 
for a certain and diſtinct character, when theſe are taken to aſſiſt in the farming it, than when the 
flowers are conſidered alone. This is what we ſhall attempt in the diſtin&ions of the ſucceeding genera 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES, 


1. Common white Trefoil. nl plant, that the ſced-veſſela 
WT "ge y I as to touch the ground, 
1 ne Jr take root: they are ſometimes drawn under the 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung with many | ſurface, or detained fo cloſe to it, that duſt falls 
fibres. over them, and buries them. In this condition 
The firſt leaves are ſupported on long, lender | the ſeeds grow beſt of all, and ſpeedily furniſh 
footitalks, of a pale green: three leaves grow on | abundance of new plants. 
each footſtalk; and they are of a deep green, The natural ſize of the plant is not larger than 
broad, ſhort, and marked with a white ſpot | the leaſt of the bop-trefoik, its branches three 
uſually in form of a creſcent in the middle. inches or more in length; but it will ſometimes 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſhort, and procum- | grow much bigger. 
bent : they divide into branches as they run upon It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 
the ground, and ſend out in an irregular manner | June. | . 
a great many leaves of the ſame form and ſtruc- Ray calls it Trifolium pumilum fupinum floſeuiir 
ture with the firſt, and the ſtalks for the flowers | /ongis altis. © Moriſon, Trifokum allum tricoccum 
among them: theſe are ſlender, like thoſe of the | ſubterraneum articulatum. Others, Trifolium folk. 


leaves, and of the ſame pale green. 2 culos ſub terra condens, 
The flowers are ſmall and white; and they 1 
22 many together, in a round, thick 3. Yellowiſh-flowered Trefoil. | 
The ſced-veſſel is ſhort, and contains four *. 17 r — 
ſmall ſeeds. The root is compoſed of numerous flender 
It is common in our meadows and paſtures, | fibres. » m_ W 
and flowers in June. The firſt leaves are placed on footſtalks, 
C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium pratenſe album; | three on each; os — 
and moſt others uſe the ſame name. of a duſky green, not at all ſerrated; but poined 


It varies extremely in dry and barren foils. | at the ends. | 
Some have from this accident made ſeveral ima- The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, branched, 
ginary ſpecies ; and, on the other hand, others | of a yellowiſh green, and about a foot high. 
have ſuppoſed this itſelf not diſtin from the | The leaves on theſe are larger than thoſe from 
common red trefoil, but only a variety. This is as | the root, otherwiſe like them ; and generally they 
an error as the other. The colour of the | are bigger toward the top of the plant than on the 
flower is the leaſt diſtinction between them, as will | lower parts of the ſtalks. 


be ſeen on comparing the deſcriptions together. The flowers grow in a long and large cluſter, 


| and they are of a very pale yellowiſh white. 
2. Long-flowered white Trefoil. The 2 are ſmall, and the ſeeds 
Trifolium album floſculis longioribus pancis. minute . 
| We have i paſtures unfrequently. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with LOTS " 
numerous fibres. Ray calls it Trifolium pratenſe birſutum majus 


The firſt leaves are placed three together on | fore a/bo-ſulphures, five ochro- lenco. The older 
ſlender footſtalks: they are ſhort, broad, and | writers were not acquainted with it. 
dented at the end, or regularly heart-faſhioned ; 
and are of a pale green. 2 4 Common red Trefoil. 
The ftalks ſpread about the ground : are rifolium pur purcum 
numerous, 9 and of a whitiſh 1 5 by ; — 
The leaves on theſe are like thoſe from the root: The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
they are alſo of a pale green, and a little hairy. The firſt leaves are placed on ſlender ſwotſtalks, 
The flowers are white : they grow at the ex- | three on each; and they are broad, ſhort, and 
tremities of the ſtalks, and on pedicles riſing of a deep green. . 
from the boſoms of the leaves : they do not grow The ſtalks are numerous, and of a pale green: 
in round heads, but only two or three together. they are fiender, branched, and eight or ten 
The ſeed- veſſels are ſhort, and the ſeeds are | inches in length ; but they uſually trail in part 
few. | | upon the ground. 3 . 
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The 8 on. theſe are like thoſe from the 
mor, buy of « freſher green. 
Te desen ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 


py 


It is common in our meadows and paſtures, 
and flowers in June. 

C. bine calls it Trifolium pratenſe purpureum 3 
and moſt others follow him. 


is ſpecies, when ſown in a favourable man- 
wel what we call clover z the plant irſelf 
Tacker is properly 2 wild clover. Mr. Ray 
.  :thes the clover of our cultivated land as 
ies; bur its no other way different 
i by culture always is from 


perfect] 


and z and it is ſingular, that to- 
the top of the ſtalk they uſually grow in 


in June. 


Ray calls it Trifolium pratenſe purpureum minus 


folis cordatis. 


of a deep green. bk 

The ftalks are round, weak, jointed, and a 
foot or more in height. 

The leaves ſtand i 
longer and narrower : three grow on each foot- 
ſtalk; and they are alſo of a duſky green. 

The flowers are of a deep purple: they are 
placed in ſhort, thick threads. 
& — the Hetd, ave 


We have it not unfrequently 03 hilly paſtures. 
It flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium montanum pus pu- 
reum majus. J. Bauhine, Trifolium majus ſecun- 


dum Clu, 


on theſe, and re- 


7. Smooth teaſel-headed Treſoil. 
Trifolium ftellatum glabrum. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſmall, and 
tolerably ere : they are not much branched, 
and they are cight inches high. 

The leaves ſtand on ſhort, lender footſtalks, 
three on each ; and they are oblong, narrow, 
ſharp-pointed, and of a duſky green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
oblong heads, reſembling in ſome degree thoſe 
of the common teaſe! : they are ſmall and red, 
and they open more than thoſe of any of the other 
kinds at the end ; whence the plant has obtained 
the name of ftarry trefoil. | 

We have it in dry ſandy places, eſpecially near 
the ſea. Ir flowers in July, 

Ray calls it Trifolium ftellatum glabrum. Others, 
Trifolium capitulis dipſaci ; a name much more 

ve. 


8. Soft- headed Trefoil. 
Trifolium hir ſutum capitulis mollioribus rubentibus. 

The root is compoſed of a number of ſmall 
fibres, connected to a little head. 

The firſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks, 
three on each; and they are broad, and heart- 
faſhioned ; of a pale green, and a little hairy. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, ſlender, and 
a | 

The leaves on the lower part of theſe reſemble 
thoſe from the root; but thoſe on the upper part 
are longer and narrower, and of a paler green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a very pale red ; 
they ſtand in longiſh tufts at the tops of the ſtalks 
and branches ; and there generally are ſome leaves 


It is found in dry, barren paſtures, and flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Trifolium parvum birſutum floribus 
parvis dilute purpureis in glomerulis mollioribus & 
oblongis, ſemine mag no. ; 

9. Round-knoted Trefoil. 

Trifolium glomerulis ad caulium nodos rot undis. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 
ſlender fibres, connected to a ſmall head. 

Tbe ſtalks are numerous, round, weak, jointed, 
and of a pale green: they are eight or ten inches in 
lengrh, and they lie in great part upon the ground. 

The leaves ſtand on ſlender footſtalks, three on 
each; and they are ſmall, broad, and dented at 
the edges; and are of a faint yellowiſh green. 

The flowers ftand in little ſoft heads at the in- 
ſertions of the leaves, and are of a very pale red. 
The heads have no footſtalks, but ſtand cloſe to 
the ſtalk. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſmall, and the ſeeds few 
and brown. 

It is common in hilly paſtures, and flowers in 


Nele e 
nodlas rotundis. Others, Trifolium nodiflorum. 


10. Long: 
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40. Long-knotted Trefoil. 
Tiſelun glomerulis afperis cf. 


The root ĩs ſmall and fibrous. 
The ſtalks are weak, ſpreading, and of a pale 
n. „1 
The leaves ate placed at diſtarices, three on a 
footſtalk; and they ate oblong, broad, and of a 
yellowiſh green. 1 
The flowers are fmall and white: they are col- 
lected into large oblong heads, which ſtand in the 
boſoms of the leaves, and feel prickly ; the ſeg- 
meuts of the cup being hard and pointed. 
We have it in barren, dry paſtures. It flowers 
in July. | 
Ray calls it Triſelium floſeults albis in glomerulis 
oblcng:s aſperis cauliculis proxime adnat1s. 


11. Strawberry-Trefoil. 
Trifolium fragiferum. 


The root is long and ſlender, and is hung with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous : they are placed 
on ſlender footſtalks, three on each; and they are 
ſhort, broad, heart-faſhioned, and of a pale 
bluiſh green. 

The ftalks riſe among theſe, and are of a pale 
green, branched, irregularly upright, and of a 
firm ſubſtance : the leaves on them are numerous 
and ſmall z they are of the ſame ſhape with thoſe 
from the root, but of a pale colour. 

The flowers are collected together in large, 


round heads, placed on long, flender, whitiſh 


DIVISION IL 


| t. White mountain Trefoil. 
Triſolium eres um album foliis longioribus. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, 

ing fibres. 

The firſt leaves are few, but large: they are 
placed by threes upon long ſootſtalks; and are 
long, narrow, hairy, and of a bright green. 

The ſtalk is weak, but tolerably upright, not 
much branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root: they are long, narrow, and of a pale green, 
and-covered with filvery hairs. 

The flowers ſtand in large oval heads at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches; and they are 
ſmall and whire, with a faint tinge of yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſels are thick and ſhort, and the 
ſeeds are ſmall. | 
Ir is frequent in the German paſtures, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifelium montanum album. 


2. Stinking, clammy Trefoil. 
Trifolium bituminoſum. 


This is a robuſt and large plant. 

The root is compoſed of many fibres. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a tuft, and are placed 
in threes upon flender yellowiſh footſtalks: they 
are broad and ſhort, and are of a pale green. 

The ſtalk is upright, branched, and two feet 


| The root is long, thick, and 


quickly 


down 
"Theſe g 


The firſt leaves riſe in a thick tut: they de 
placed on long footſtalks, three upon each; and 


heart-ſhaped, as in the other. 


The ſtalks are 
cake pale, branched, trailing, and 
The leaves on theſe are oblong, and 
broad, of a yellowiſh green, and ſharp-poi 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a very faine g 
the heads are placed on long, ſlender foorſtitts; 
and fomewhat reſemble ſtrawberries. 
We have it in damp places. It flowers in July 
Ray calls it Trifolfum fragiferum 
„„ ä 


All theſe #refoils are of the ſame qualities. The 
are very wholeſotne food for cattle. | 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


high: it is blackiſh toward the bottom, and pale 
or greeniſh in the upper part. - 
The leaves on this are placed in threes ; but 
they are longer and narrower than thoſe from the 
root : they are of a bright green; and; when 
touched, they are found clammy ; and they have 
a very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. _ 
eve 


The flowers ſtand in looſe tufta at the 
the ſtalks, and are of a beautiful violet colo 
The ſecd-veſſcls are ſhort, aid contain à U 
brown ſeeds. | : Lg 
Ir is frequent in the warmer parts of Europe, 


and flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium 
Others, Trifolium bituminoſum. = 
It is celebrated againſt venomous Bites, and in 
malignant fevers. ; . 
An oil drawn from its ſeeds has herh alſo in 
early times famous in paralytic complaints. 


3- Long-ſpiked, purple Trefoil, | 
Trifolium purpureum ſpica longiore rubente. 
many fibres. ; 3 

The leaves riſe in a thick tuft, and are placed 
| by threes upon ſhort footſtalks :. they are longs 
narrow, and of a deep green, and very regularly 


notched at the edges. - 2 
The ſtalk is two feet high, firm, uprights 


| branched, and of a pale green: the haves cath 
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numerous, and reſemble thoſe from the root: 
they are placed by threes upon ſlender, hort foor- 
talks ; and to each of theſe there is a large mem- 
caſe or ſcabbard, which encloſes the 

Kalk at their baſe, and runs on to a conſiderable 


The flowers are of a beautiful purple : they are 


The ſeed-veſſels are ſhort, and the ſeeds are | 


En beben in Italy and in the ſouth of France, 

and flowers in Auguſt. : 
C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium purpureum ſpica 
a | 


gender footſtalks: they are narrow, long, and 

of a firm ſubſtance, not at all dented at the edges, 
and ſharp-pointed. 

— O> hand il purple : they ſtand 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are few 


brown. 
— the hilly paſtures of Germany, 
flowers in Auguſt. 
— it Trifolium ſpice oblonge ru- 
bra. 


5. Hairy ſtarry- headed Trefoil. 
Trifolium capitulis xs ftellatis bir ſutum. 

The root is woody, long, brown, and ſpread- 
be firſt leaves are ſupported on long, dender 
„ Kodonget: App heart fa- 
ſhioned, of a green, 3 

1 numerous, weak, irregularly 
upright, and of a whitiſh colour. 

The leaves on them are like thoſe from the 
root. 

The flowers are collected together in round 
heads at the tops of the ſtalks ; and are ſmall and 

ſometimes white, and, as Caſpar Bauhine 
ſays, ſometimes lightly yellow ; but this I have 
not ſeen. N 

The cups ſpread out at the points, and have a 
RIES. on inc, and che fins doom 

It is frequent at the foot of Mount Veſuvius, 
and in other warm parts of Europe. It flowers 
in Auguſt. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium flellatum ; a name 
ethers have given to our teaſel- headed kind. 


6. Burdock-headed Trefoil. 
The root is ſmall and fibrous. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, and they are 
Ne 30. 


ſupported on ſhort, rediſh footſtalks : they are 
broad, ſhort, and a little dented at the ends; and 
their colour is a faint green. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and not much 
branched : they are of a faint brown, and ſix or 
eight inches high. 

The leaves on theſe perfectly reſemble thoſe 


from the root; but they have ſomewhat longer 
footſtalks. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
large, round, and rough heads, very much re- 
ſembling ſmall burs : they are of a faint purple. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſlender, and the feeds few 
and ſmall. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium globoſum repens. 
J. Bauhine, Trifolium glomerulis. per ſonatæ cherleri. 

It is found in the warmer parts of Europe, as 
in Italy, and in the ſouth of France; but not 
frequent. 


7. Bladder-Trefoil. 
Trifolium capitulis tumidis flere rubello. 
This is a ſmall, but very pretty plant. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are few, and preſently fade: 
they are oblong, obtuſe, of a yellowiſh green, 
and placed by threes upon ſhort footſtalks. 

The ſtalks are numerous ; and they lie upon 
the ground, and are divided into many branches, 

The leaves on theſe are ſmall, oblong, obtuſe, 
and of a bright green. - 

The flowers are of a very beautiful bright red : 
they grow in little, round heads, ſupported on 
lender footſtalks from the boſoms of the leaves. 

When the flowers are fallen, the cups ſwell out 
into a kind of bladders; and the whole head 
ſomewhat reſembles that of our frawberry trefoil. 

It is common in Portugal, and flowers in July. 

C. Baubine calls it Trifolium pratenſe follicula- 
tum. Others, Trifolium Salamanticum. 


8. Pale, long-leaved Trefoil, with freſh-co- 
loured flowers. 


Trifolium folits pallidioribus anguſtis floſculis carneis. 
| The root is (lender, long, tough, and rediſh ; 
and it has many fibres. ; 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and of a pale 
greyiſh green: they are ſupported on ſhort foot- 
ftalks ; and are oblong, and ſharp-pointed. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and a 

rr 

: they are ſharp· pointed, not at 
oy Lande edges, and have ſhort footſtalks; 
at the botom of which there is a membranaceous 
ſcabbard. 

The flowers grow in large, round, and rough 
heads: they are ſmall when examined fingly ; 
and of a faint purple, a little deeper than what we 
call fleſb-colour. 

It is frequent in the warmer parts of Spain, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 


minore dilute rubente. 


4 1 9. Great- 


Moriſon calls it Trifolium ſpicatum minus fore 


as 
— 
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9. Great flowered purple Trefoil. 
Trifolium Alpinum flore magno rubente. 
The root is thick, woody, brown, divided in- 


to many parts, and furniſhed with numerous | 


fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed on long, ſlender, re- 
diſh footſtalks; and they are very long, very nar- 
row, and of a yellowiſh green: they are not at all 
ſerrated at the edges, but pointed at the ends. 

The ſtalks are weak and ſmall : they are of a 
pale green, not at all branched, and about fix 
inches high. 

Toward the bottom they have a leaf or two 
but the reſt is naked. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a 
very thick, ſhort head ; and they are large and 
purple. 

The ſeed-veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are few 
and brown. 

It is a native of the Alps, and flowers in July. 

Moriſon calls it Trifolium purpureum Alpinum- 
Others, Trifolium Alpinum. 


G3 
HARE 


LAGOPUS. 


HE flowers are papilionaceous and ſmall. 


and he carina is very ſmall. The cup is as long as the flower, and is divided into five ſeg- 
ments. The ſced-veſſel is ſhort, and formed of a ſingle valve; and the ſeeds are few. The head 
into which the flowers are collected, is oval and hairy ; the hairs growing from the cups: and the leaves 


ſtand three together. 


Linnæus places this among the diadelphia decandria ; the threads in the flower being ten, in wo 


10, Large yellowiſh-flowered Trefoil. 
Trifolium majus flore flaveſcente 
The root is long and white, divided into ſeve- 
ral parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
The firſt leaves are ſupported on long, whitiſh 
 footſtalks : they are broad, ſhort, of a freſh green; 
and on the undef part each has a black ſpot. 
The ftalks are numerous, procumbent, and 
ſpreading : they are of a foot long, jointed, hol - 
low, and of a pale colour. - 
The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root ; but they are paler. 
The flowers are large, and of a cream-colour . 
they ſtand in round looſe heads on the tops of 
the ſtalks. 
The ſeed-veſſels are ſhort and thick, and the 
ſeeds are brown. | 
It is frequent in the ſouth of France, and 
flowers in- Auguſt. 
Moriſon calls it Trifolium pratenſe caule fiſtuloſo 
| foliis ſubtus maculatis flore ochro lence. 
It agrees with the reſt in qualities, affording a 
good, wholeſome, and nouriſhing food to cattle. 


V8 
S FOOT. 


II. 


The vexillum is turned back. The alæ are ſhort, 


aſſortments. He confounds it with the common trefoil, and many other genera, under the common 
name 7rifolium, But this is erroneous ; the hairyneſs of the heads is an obvious diſtinctive character 
of the genus; and the length of the cups, and their downy 3 which are both univerſal to all 


the kinds, are certain characteriſticks. 


DIVISION I. B 


1. Common Haresfoot. 


Lagopus vulgaris. 


The root is ſmall, oblong, and furniſhed with 


a few fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, branched, and 
they are ten inches long, and 


not very upright : 
of a pale rediſh colour. 


The leaves ſtand at diſtances, three together, 
with ſcarce any footſtalks: they are ſmall, nar- 


row, blunt at the ends, and whitiſh. 


The flowers are very ſmall, and of a pale red: 
they ſtand in oval or oblong ſpikes or heads at 
the tops of the ſtalks, and the hairyneſs of their 


cups gives the whole a downy appearance, and 


whitiſh red colour. 


The ſeed · veſſels are very ſmall, and the ſeeds 


are minute. 


It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 


July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium arvenſe humile ſpi- 


catum ſtve logopus. Others, Lagopus vulgaris. 


It is an aſtringent, and deſerves to be brought 
The whole plant dried and 
powdered, and given half a dram for a doſe, is 


into uſe in medicine. 


2 
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| decoftion anſwers the ſame purpoſe. 


2. Dwarf Sea Haresfoor. 
Lagopus puſillus maritimus. | 

The root is long, lender, whitiſh, with a tinge 
of red, 2125 
wich many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and ſpread them- 
ſelves upon the ground: they are of a pale rediſh 
colour, _—— e three or four 
inches long. 

The leaves are numerous : they grow in 
_ without any footfialks; and they are 

narrow, ſharp-pointed, e's pole green cojour, 
and vanes with a ſoft down. 

The fowees grow is routidith heads of a very 
pale colour, white, with « tinge of purpliſh; 
and theſe ſtand in great number without footy 
ſtalks in the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſced · veſſels are minute, and the ſeeds are 
brown. | 
I is not unbuquent os „„ 
| flowers in Auguſt. 

Lobel calls it Lagopus perpuſillus ſupinus plegan- 


tiſſimus Anglicus ; and others take the ſame name 
| from him. 


— 
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DIVISION IT. 


1. Great Purple Haresfoot. 

ith a few fibres. 

—— riſe on ſhore foorſtalks 3 and 
broad, ſhort, and of a pale green. 

"The ftalks are a foot and half high, of a pale 

.olour, irregularly diſpoſed, and branched. | 

The leaves on theſe are large : they are ob- 

Jong, obtuſe, of a pale green, and foft to the 


touch. : 
flowers are fingly, ſmall, and of a faint 
R. purple; but they are collected into long, 
; iry ſpikes, two inches in length, and of 


and of a ſhining brown. 
"> common in Italy, and flowers in June. 


C. Baubine calls it Trifolium ſpica ſubrotunds 


rubrs. Others, Lagopus maximus flore rubro. 


"8 


* a - is .y* 


ſeed-veſſel. 
under the common name trifolium. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Hop Trefoil. 
Trifolium lupulinum vulgare. 
The root is compoſed of ſmall fibres. 


inches high. | 

The leaves have ſhort footſtatks, and ftand 
three on each: they are ſmall, obtuſe, of a yel- 
lowiſh green, and ſmooth. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they are 
placed together in little heads at the tops of the 
branches, reſembling ripe hops. 

and brown. ; 

It is common in our paſtutes, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifvlium pratenſe luteum ca- 
pitulo lupuli vel agrarium. Others, Trifolium lu- 
pulinum vulgare, and Trifolium lupulinum majus. 

2. The lefſer Hop Trefoil. 

Trifolium lupulinum minus. 

The root is compoſed of ſmall fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, ſtraggling, 
branched, very irregular in their growth, and 


The ftalks are numerous, lender, tolerably up- 
right, of a pale yellowiſh green, and eight or ten 


The ſecd-veſſel is ſhort, and the ſeeds are ſmall | 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


2. Scarlet Haresfoot. 
Lagopus flore ruberrimo. 


The root is long, brown, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, tolerably 
upright, and eight inches high : they are of a pale 
rediſh colour, and very little branched. 

The leaves ſtand three together, without foot- 
ſtalks, but with a kind of ſcabbard at the bottom: 
they are long, narrow, and of a duſky green. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches 
in long and downy ſpikes, the hairs of which are 
much longer than in any other kind : they are 
ſmall, and of a pale red. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſhort; and the ſeeds are 
few, large, and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Lagopus flore ruberrimo; a name 
copied from Parkinſon, who firſt raiſed it in Eng- 
land. 


3 III. 


HOP TREFOIL. 
14 
TRIFOLIUM LUPULINUM. 


- The vexillum bends a little back, the alæ are ſhort, and the ca- 
ina i ſmall. The cup is little, hollow, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The 
Ced-veſll i — and an ſingle piece ; and the ſeeds are roundiſh. he flowers grow to- 
gether in little heads reſembling hops ; and they fade ſoon, but remain with the cup to cover the 


Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria, confounding it with the baresfoot and others, 
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ten inches high: they are uſually naked toward 


the bottom; but the leaves ſtand frequent toward 
the top. | 

They have ſhort footſtalks, on which they ſtand 
in threes : they are ſmall, and heart-faſhioned, 
and of a faint green. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they grow 
together in little heads on ſmall footſtalks. 

The ſced-veſſe! is ſhort, and the ſeeds are ſmall 
and brown. 

It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 
July. 
1 Trifalium lupulinum alterum minus. 
J. Bauhine, Trifolium luteum flore lupulino minus, 


3. The leaft Hop Trefoil. 
Trifolium lupulinum minimum. 

The root is long, lender, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, branched, 
and about three inches in length ; and they com- 
monly lie upon the ground. 
The leaves ſtand three together, with very 
ſhort footſtalks, and a kind of ſcabbard at the 


baſe : they are” broad, ſhort, a little heart-fa- 
| ſhioned, and ſmooth. | 
The 
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The flowers are ſmall and yellow; and they It is frequent in dry paſtures, and flower, 
grow in little cluſters, rarely more than two or | July. * 
three together. Ray calls it Trifolium Iupulinum mining 

The ſeed · veſſels are very ſmall, and the ſeeds | name uſed alſo by moſt others. --Y 
minute. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Hop Trefoil with ſerrated leaves. of an oval figure, ſharply ſerrated at the edges 
; ; 5 and of a faint green. 

Trifolium lupulinum foliis dentatis. The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint brownig 
The root is long, ſlender, brown, and hung | yellow: they ſtand together in oval heads, which 

with many rediſh fibres. are formed of brown cups. 
The ftalks are numerous, upright, of a pale The ſeed- veſſels are ſhort, and the ſeeds brown 

green, a foot and half high, and not much | and large. 

branched. ; Ir is frequent in hilly places in the warmer 
The leaves ſtand at conſiderable diſtances by | parts of Europe. 

threes, and they have ſlender foorſtalks : they are | C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium montanum lupulizun, 


N #03 
MELILOT. 
MELILOTUS. 


HE flower is papilionaceous, and ſmall. The vexillum is bent back, the ale are ſhort, and 

the carina is ſmall. The ſeed · veſſel is a pod, formed of a ſingle piece, and is longer than the 

cup. The cup is hullowed at the baſe, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The leave, 
ſtand three together, and the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes. 

Linnzus places this among the diadeiphia decandria ; the threads-being ten, in two affortment,, 

But he creates much confuſion, by joining it with the lagepus, and other three-leaved plants, under 

the common generical name of zrifolum. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Melilot. The old authors have written much of it ; and 
Melilotus vulgaris. many years it was an ingredient in the plaiſter 
uſed for dreſſing bliſters. At preſent it is re- 
The root is long, ſlender, rediſh, divided into | jected from that compoſition ; not for its want 
ſeveral parts, and hung about with fibres. of efficacy, but to prevent miſchievous frauds; 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, of a freſh thoſe who made the plaiſter frequently putting in 
green, upright, branched, and a yard high. verdigreaſe, to give the colour which would not 
The leaves ſtand in threes, and have flender | be obtained from the plant but with conſiderably 
footftalks : they are oblong, ſharp-pointed, and | more trouble. | 


of a freſh and delicate green. | 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a gold yellow: | 2. Small Meliloe. 8 
they ſtand in looſe ſpikes of a conſiderable length Melilotus odoratus flore ceruleo. 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and on pedicles riſing | 
from the boſons of the leaves. The root is ſmall, and furniſhed with many 
The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and the ſeeds are | fibres. 
large and brown. | The ſtalks are numerous, erect, branched, and 


It is common in many parts of England in | ten inches high, _ | 
paſture-grounds, and under hedges ; and ſome- | The leaves ſtand in threes; and they are 
times gets among the corn, unhappily for the broad, and of a pale green. F 
farmer. It flowers in July. | The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 

C. Bauhine calls it Melilotus officinarum Ger- in oblong heads at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
mania. Others, Melilotus vulgaris. on pedicles riſing from the boſoms of the leaves. 
| The ſced-veſſels are ſmall, and very numerous: 

It is famous as a reſolvent and digeſtive, out- | they hang in a kind of looſe ſpike. 
wardly applied. It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 

In pultices it will be of great uſe againſt hard | Auguſt. ON 
. Gam, an9 2. G7 Rige thus | Tragus calls it Melilatus minor. Others impro- 
Gking off the pain.  perly, Trifolium lupulinum minus ſemine multo. 
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1. Sweet Trefoil. 
Mielilotus odoratus flore cæruleo. 


Tube root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and 
two feet high: it is of a pale green, and hol- 
> long footſtalks, three on 
each : they are oblong, moderately broad, of a 
beautiful green, and ſerrated at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in ſmall heads at the tops of 
the branches ; and they are of a beautiful ſky- 
blue, and very ſweet. | 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſmall, and the ſeeds are 
few and brown. 

It is common wild in Spain; and in other places 
is cultivated for the fragrance and laſting ſcent of 
the flowers. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lotus bortenfis odors. Others, 
Trifolium odoratum. 

2. Italian Melilot. 

The root is long, thick, rediſh, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, upright, firm, branched 
all the way up, and near a yard high. 

The leaves have long, ſlender footſtalks, and 
ſtand three on each : they are ſhort, broad, and 
of a faint green toward the bottom ; but longer, 
narrower, and of « nave Evely colour toward the 
top of the plant. ; 


V2.0 8 
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The flowers ſtand on the tops of the branches 
in long, looſe ſpikes ; and they are ſmall and yel- 
low. 

The ſeed-veſſels are ſwoln, roundiſh, and 
: the ſeeds are few and large, and of a 
gloſſy brown. 

It is frequent in the warmer parts of Italy, and 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Melilotus Italica ſolliculis ro- 


3- Sweet Melilot with hooked pods. 
Melilotus odoratus filiquis falcatis. 

The root is long, thick, rediſh, and divided 
into ſeveral parts. 

The ſtalks are numerous, upright, branched 
and four feet high : they are of a yellowiſh green, 
ſtriated, and hollow. 

The leaves have long footſtalks, and they ſtand 
three on each : theſe are oblong, moderately 
broad, ſerrated, ſharp-poined, and of a reſh and 
elegant green. 

The flowers ſtand in looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks and branches, and are of a pale yel- 
low. 

The ſeed · veſſels are long, lender, and hooked 
upwards : the ſeeds are of a gloſſy brown. 

It is common in the warmer parts of Europe, 
and the Eaſt. The flowers in the hottefl coun- 
tries have the moſt fragrant ſmell. 

C. Bauhine calls it Melilotus corniculis reflexis 
major, Others, Melilotus Syriaca, and Melilotas 
Syriaca odora. 


V. 


FOANUGREEK. 
FN ND GRACUM. 


PHE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is turned back ; the ale are mall, and turned out- 
wards ; and the carina is very ſhort: The three upper petals ſeem to make a 


three- 


leaved flower, and this fourth is placed in the centre. The cup is ſhort, hollowed, and lightly di- 
vided into five ſegments. The ſeed - veſſel is oblong, and ſomewhat flatted : the ſeeds are numerous 


and roundiſn- 


Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria; the threads in the flower being ten, in two aſ- 
ſortments. He rejects the received name Fumm Grecum, and calls the genus Trigonella. The an- 
tient name is but ill conſtrufted ; but as it is univerſally underſtood, and the plant has virtues worth 
regarding, which are ſpoken of by early authors under this old name, we have. preſerved it. 


DIVISION I. 


Small wild Fœnugreek. 
Fænum Grecum pumilum repens. 
The root is long, thick, divided into ſeveral 
parts, and hung with numerous fibres. 
The ſtalks are i and numerous: they 
ate four or five inches long, and they ſpread upon 


and tough. - 
The leaves ſtand by threes on long, lender 
footſtalks, with a ſkin or membraneous ſheath at 


No XXII. 


| 


| 


the ground: they are of a pale colour, branched, | 
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the bottom : they are ſmall, of an oval figure, of 
a dead green, and lightly ſerrated at the edges. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale purple . 
they ſtand two or three together, upon flender 
footſtalks riſing from the bouſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſels are thick and ſhort ; and they 
are full of brown, large ſeeds. 

It is common in barren grounds, and flowers 
in June. 

Ray calls it Fanum Grecum bumile repens orni- 
thopodii filiquis brevibus ereftis. © 


4 K DIVI. 
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DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Common Fcenugreek. | RE A Sa I>-66.hp9s 
uſe. 
Frnum Grætum vulgare. 83 
The root is long, ſlender, and full of ſhort | Others plainly Fenum Gracum. 
fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, thick, very much The ſeeds contain the virtue of the plant ; and 
branched, and of a pale green : they are a foot | they are uſed externally with great ſucceſs : they 
and a half long, but not regularly upright. 2 emollient and anodyne. They boil to a mu- 
The leaves are placed in threes on long foot- | cilage 3 which, whether uſcd alone, or mixed in 
ſtalks : they are oblong, broad, and obtuſe at | ointments or cataplaſms, is excellent againſt hard 
the ends; and they are of a duſky green on the ſwellings, and againſt pain. 
upper ſide, and of a whitiſh colour underneath. It is recommended by many in the ſciatica, ap- 
The flowers ſtand on ſhort foorſtalks in the bo- | Plied outwardly, warm, and frequently repeated; 
ſoms of the leaves : they are large and white, and it is excellent againſt ſwellings in the breaſts, 
ſometimes tinged a little with a faint purple. The ointment of marſhmallows owes a great deal 
The ſeed · veſſel is long, and the ſeeds are yel- | of its emollient virtue to the ſeeds of the fen- 
low and large. greek. 


as 


. VI. 
R EST HARRO W. 
INONIV. 


HE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is of a heart-like ſhape, and depreſſed 
fides. The alz are of an oval form; and they are not of more than half the length 
vexillum. The carina is ſharp-pointed, and it is ſomewhat longer than the alæ. The cup i 
ded into five parts, and is of the length of the flower. The ſeed · veſſel is ſhort, ſwelled, and 
and the ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped, and few. 
Linnæus places this among the diadeiphia decandria; the threads of the flower being ten, in 
aſſortments. He places many of the trifoliate plants in one common genus; but this he 
more juſtly. 
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1. Common prickly Reſtharrow. 
Anonis ſpinoſa vulgaris. | 
This is not a large, but it is a very tough, 
ſpreading plant. 
The root is long, thick, and firm: it is ſo dif- 
ficult to tear out of the ground, or to break, that een. 8 ? 
it often ſtops the inſtruments of huſbandry z | nds dong a Bo on 
whence its Engliſh name. oblong, erately broad, at the edges, 
The ftalks are numerous, tough, firm, and and of a pale green, and a little hairy. 
covered with a rediſh bark: the f The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves 
: they are a foot and | mort fi 
half long, they lie ſpread upon the ground, * — ootſtalks; and are large, and of a beau- 
and they are full of very and ſtrong 8 : 
3 ** | — is ſhort, and the ſeeds are large 
The leaves are numerous, a bri e e . . 
green: they grow by threes without foorſtalks ; | pb 2 2 in 
2 _ _—— bee 1 pur» 
ſerrated at ges. , Aut a 
The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalles riſing fre. Others, non ſpinoſa fore pur- 


from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are of — ; N 
a bright purple. | 3. White Sea Anonis. 


ann con han, and the foods aon. | Anonis maritima pubeſcens. 


numerous and brown. ; ſlender, white tough 
: The root , j 
RN gn 2 
_— - | ſubſtance, and of a whitiſh colour. 
C. Bauhine calls it Anonis ſpinoſa flore purpureo. | The leaves are numerous and ſmall : they are 


Others, Anonis vulgaris, five reſta bovis, and 8 : the 
Reſta lovis purpurea. 9 broad, and covered with a white woolly 
The 
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The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves ; 
The ſecd-veſſtl is ſmall, and the feeds are mi- 


nute. 
DIVISION NI. 


Yellow Reſtharrow without thorns. 


each ; and they are long, narrow, of a pale green, 
The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, and are 
large and yellow : they grow from the boſoms of 
the leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſels are large, and the feeds nume- 
rous and brown. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and of the warmer 
parts of Europe. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Anonis viſcaſa ſpinis carens 
The whole plant is clammy to the touch, and 
has a very ſtrong ſmell. The flowers are ſome- 
times ſtriated. 

2. Yellow Reſtharrow with drooping flowers. 
The root is long, thick, and ſpreading, 

The ſtalks are numerous, low, woody, very 
much branched, and covered with a rediſh bark. 
The leaves are placed in threes on moderately 
long foorſtalks ; and they are ſhort, obtuſe, and 


The flowers ſtand on lender, weak, and 
crooked or twiſted footſtalks, two on each: they 
are of a mixed brown and yellowiſh colour ; and 
their cups are hairy. 
ſeeds are kidney-like, and brown. 

t is common in Italy, and flowers in Auguſt, 


It is common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
July. 

Ray calls it Anonis procumbens maritima noſlras 

folits bir ſutis pubeſcentibus. Others, Anonis maritima. 
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3- Red-flowered Reſtharrow with great pods. 
Anonis purpurea filiquis majoribus. 

The root is long, thick, and ſpreading, 

The ſtalks are numerous, woody, upright, and 
two feet high : they are covered with a brown 
bark, and have no prickles. 

The leaves ſtand by threes upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and are placed at conſiderable diſtances : 
they are oblong, broad, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a pale green. 

The flowers are placed alſo on long footſtalks, 
two or three together; and they are ſmall and 

rple. 

The ſeed veſſels are large, and the ſeeds alſo 
are large and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 

Moriſon calls it Anonis purpurea precox, foot 
verna fruteſcens. Many call it Cicer ſylveſtre. 


All the ſpecies of anonis poſſeſs the ſame vir- 
tues 3 and though ſome of them have been parti- 
cularly celebrated by foreign writers, there is none 
that has them in ſo high a degree as the common 
wild kind, here firſt deſcribed, It is a power- 
ful diuretick, and a very effectual remedy in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. 

The root has moſt virtue, and the cortical or 
outerpart of that more than the reſt. A decoc- 
tion of this, with a little white wine, ſweetened 
to the palate, and drank in large quantities, is 
| excellent againſt the gravel, and all nephritick 
complaints, ſoftening, and operating powerfully 
by urine. 

The bark of the root, dried and powdered, is 
good in the jaundice and in dropfies ; the doſe is 


= calls it Anonis viſcaſa minor fore | half a dram twice a-day. 
* 
) : | A 
e 
MEDI CX. 
M EB DIC £4 


THE flower is papilionaceous. The vexillum is turned backwards : it is of an oval figure, undi- 

vided, and turned at the edges outwards. The alz are oblong, and their fides converge under 
the carina, to which part they are fixed by a ſmall appendage. The carina is oblong, ſplit, and 
turned back. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece; and is hollow, and divided into five equal ſeg- 


ments at the 
round itſelf. 


edge. The ſeed-veſſel is long, flatted, and more or leſs crooked, twiſted, or wound 


Linnzzus places this among the diadelphia decandria z, the filaments being ten, in two aflbrements. 


He alters the name, writing it medicago. 

DIVISION I. 

1. Yellow Medick, with flat, wreathed pods. | 
Medica ſylveſtris flere flavo. 

The root is long, thick, and ſpreading, and it 


remains many years. 
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The ftalks are numerous, and of a tough, firm, 
| and, as it were, woody ſubſtance : they are two 
feet in length, very much branched, and ſpread 
irregularly, in great part lying upon the ground. 
The leaves tand on long foodtlks, three on 

cach; 
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each; and they are oblong, narrow, of a yel- | 
lowiſh green, and dented toward the ends. 

The flowers ſtand in little cluſters at the tops 
of the ſtalks, and are of a bright yellow. 

The ſeed · veſſels are flat, and a little turned 
about: the ſeeds are few, and angulated. 

We have it in our hilly paſtures, but not con- 
mon. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it 7 —Y luteum 8 


2. Common Heart-Trefoil. 
Medica folio cordato maculato. 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. k 

The firſt leaves are placed on long, flender 
footſtalks, three on each ; and they are of a heart- 
like ſhape, and each has a black ſpot in the 
middle. 

The ſtalks are numerous, procumbent, and a 
foot long : they are ſlender, and of a pale green. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root : they are alſo ſpotted. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſels are remarkable in their form 
and aſpect: they are rough, and twiſted in a ſin- 
gular manner. The ſeeds are large and few. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifalium folio cordato macu- 
lato. . 
dica Arabica Camerarii. 


3. Little Hedgehog Trefoil. 
Medica echinata minima. 

The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are weak, lender, procumbent, 
and four or five inches long. 

The leaves are few, and placed irregularly : 
they ſtand by threes on ſlender footſtalks ; and 
are of an oval figure, but ſharp-pointed, and of 


a freſh green. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 


in little cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks, and in 
the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeed · veſſel is ſmall, but rough, and, as it 
were, prickly ; whence the plant has obtained its 
common Engliſh name. 

The ſeeds are angulated, and brown. * 

We have it in barren, hilly paſtures. It flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium arvenſe fruttu mi- 
nore. Others, Medica echinata minima, and Me- 


dica ſpinoſa. 
4. Prickly-edged Medick. 
Medica frufiu ad margines ſpinoſo. 


edge of ſtiff briſtles. 


The firſt — 4 Jong ed 
are 


three on each; and broad, LIN 
tuſe, ſomewhat heart- — 
dent, and of a fine lively green. 


The ſtalks are numerous, Nender, "an te 
inches high. 


The leaves ſtand at diſtances, and g 
yellow : they land 


The flowers are ſmall and 
| on flender foorſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 


The ſeed-veſſel is twiſted round, and has an 


We have it in the ſouthern counties very fre- 
quent. on. hy ground, cad in font oidic place 
It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Trifolium cochleatum modiolir (pj. 
nofts. The old writers knew it not. 


5. Black-fruited Medick. 
| Medica polycarpos fruttu compreſs nigricante. 


The root is lender, oblong, white, and has 3 
few fibres. 


The firſt leaves are placed by threes on lender 
foorſtalks z and they are ſmall and obtuſe. 
The ſtalks are ſlender, not much branched, of 
a faint green, and eight inches high. . 
The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but are ſmaller. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 
in great numbers on lender footſtalks riſing from 
the boſoms of the leaves. 
The ſeed - veſſels are compreſſed, and blackih. 
We have it in dry paſtures, but not common, 
It flowers in June. 
. 
preſſo ſcabre. 


6. Prickly Sea-Medick. 
The root is ſmall and oblong, © g 


The ſtalks are num eak, procumbent, 
ad olphe as 160 Jackes dig £ 


The leaves are placed by threes on ſhort foot- 


talks; and they are hort, broad, obtuſe, ad 
of a bright green. 


ö The flowers an mh and yellow. 
The fruit is twiſted 


The ſtalks of the plant are uſually purple w 
ward the root; and the tops of the moon are 


cis found about our en-. and flowers in 
July. 


1 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Lucorne. 


The root is very long, and lives many years. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, upright, much 
branched, and two feet or more in height: they 
are ſmooth, and of a pale green. 

3 
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Ray calls ir Madics merins ſuping 
viridibus ad ſummos ramulos villoſis. r 


The hows an aliens 66. 
| diſpoſed, as in the others, three on a ftalk : they 
are oblong, ſharp-pointed, and ſlightly ſerrated : 
their colour is a freſh green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a beauriful 
violet-colour : they are placed half a dozen to 
+ contended. 
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er pedicles riſing from the boſoms of the | 


E be ſeed-veſſcls are ſmall and twiſted. 


Ir is a cative of the warmer parts of Eurape, 
flowers in May. 
— authors call it Medica ſativa, and Fam 
Burgund:cum. 
The name /acerne, how applied to this plant; 
was at one time given by the French to the cockſ- 
head, and its former name ſaintfoin was given to 
this. There is no ſaying which is right. for 
both are arbitrary ; and it is not eaſy to diſcover 
which was the original application. 
The antients were very fond of this plant as 
fodder for their cattle: We read with aſtoniſh- 
ment the pains they beſtowed upon its culture. 
From the antient the knowledge travelled to the 
modern Italy, and thence to France and Flanders: 
of very late years we have got into the uſe of it 
in England; and it is one of the greateſt of the 
modern improvements in huſbandry. | 
It is a rich and excellent food for all kinds of 
cattle. 
The common wild medicas poſſeſs in general the 
fame qualities, but ia an inferior degree. They 
enrich paſtures wherein they grow ; and a good 
uſe might be made of them, by ſcattering the 
ſceds among the graſs in grounds not very fertile. 


2. Snail-Trefoil. 
Medica fructi cochleato Levi. 


numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed on ſmall foot- 
ſtalks, and grow; as in the others, three on each * 
they are oblong, tnoderately broad, ſharp-pointed, 
ſerrated at the edges, and of a lively green. 

The ſtalks are numerous, fleader, branched, a 
foot or more in length, but not very upright. 
The flowers ſtand on lender footſtalks riſing 


low. 

The ſeed-veſſel is very large, ſmooth, of a pale 
green, and twiſted in the manner of a ſnail. 

The ſeeds are few and large. f 

It is a native of Italy. We ſow it in gardens 
for the ſingularity of the fruit. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium cochlaatum fruf7u 
rotundiore. 


3. Caterpillar- Trefoil. 
Medica fructu convoluto aſpero. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with 
many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, flender, 
branched, and a foot or more in length. 

The leaves ſtand thick upon them, three at 
each joint, on a long, ſlender footſtalk : they are 
ſhort, broad, obtuſe, and of a ſomewhar oval 
form, but inverted, or with the ſmaller part 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 


from the boſoms of the leaves, and they are yel- | 


The flowers are little and yellow. | 
The ſerd · veſſels are large, twirled about, and 
rough ; ſo that they have the appearance of « 
green, hairy caterpillar rolled up. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and of the warmer 
parts of Europe. We keep it in gatdens. 

C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium fruftu cumpreſſo 
[pimis borrids. 

From this and the former ſpecies the induftry 
of our gardeners has raiſed a vaſt many va-- 
rieties, which have been deſcribed by many as 
diſtinct ſpecies. This is the common error: 
but Linnæus is in the extreme on the other 
fide. He rightly retrenches many; but he makes 
both theſe and the common wild kind the 
ſame ſpecies. This is plainly an error ; becauſe 
the form of the leaves, as well as the fruir, 
differ. 


4+ Moon-Trefoil. 
Medica filiquis lunatis. 
The root is long and ſlender, and has very few 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and of a 
green: they are a foot high; and branched. 
The leaves have long, ſlender pedicles ; three 
ſtand on each: they are oblong, broad, dented, 
and of a fine green. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow: they ſtand 


on ſhort, ſmall footſtalks in the boſoms of the 


leaves, | 

The ſeed - veſſel is broad, flat, and notched at 
the edges : it is turned round; fo that it repre- 
ſents a new moon. The ſeeds are few and brown. 
It is found about the edges of vineyatds in 
Italy. | 
d Bauhine calls it Trifol um filiqua foliata. 
Ochers, Trifolium lunatum. 


5. Srubby Moon- Trefoil. 
Midica filiquis lunatis fruteſcens. 


The root is woody, long, divided, and ſpread- 


ing. 

The ſtern alſo is woody, tough, and very much 
branched : the trunk is covered with a grey barks 
but the twigs are green or greyiſh. 

The leaves ſtand on long foorſtalks, three upon 
each: they are oblong, obtuſe, and largeſt at the 
ends; and are of a greyiſh green. 

The flowers grow three together uſually on 
ſlender footſtalks, and they are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeed-veſſel is flat, and turned round in 
form of a creſcent ; but it is ſmooth on the edge, 
not nicked as the preceding. 

The ſeeds are large, angulated, and brown. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in 
Auguſt. | 

Authors have miſtaken its proper genus : they 
have in general ranged it among the cyt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Oiiſus incanns filiquis foliatis. 


below. 


No 31. 


| Lobel, Cytiſus maranta ; à name copied by moſt 
| others. 


. GENUS 
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1 IX. 


BIRDS FOOT TREFOIL. 
TOorvse 


rina is rounded below, cloſed above, 


The vexillum is roundiſh, and bends downward ; and it has a 
are ſhort, broad, obtuſe, and converge upwards. The ca- 
ſhort, ſharp-pointed, and turned upwards. The cup is formed 
: it is hollow, and is divided into five regular ſegments. The ſeed · veſſel is long and 


fender, and the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. The leaves ſtand three on each ſootſtalk, as in the 
preceding genera ; but there are alſo two ſmall ones on the ſtalk, at the inſertion of the footſtalk of 


the others. 


Linnæus places this among the diadelpbia decandria z the threads of the flower being ten, in two 


aſſortments. 
DIVISION L 


1. Common Birdsfoot Trefoil. 
Lotus corniculata glabra minor. 


The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, firm, and 
branched : they are uſually of a rediſh colour, 
and are ten inches high. | 

The leaves are of a fine ſtrong green : three 
ſtand on a long footſtalk, and two at its baſe: 
they are oblong, and ſharp-pointed. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of 
lender footſtalks, riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves ; and they are ſmall and yellow. 

The pods are ſtrait, ſlender, and long. | 

It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in 
Auguſt. * 

C. Bauhine calls it Lotus pentapbylla minor gla- 
bra. | 


2. Narrow-leaved Birdsfoot Trefoil. 
Lotus corniculata anguſtifolia glabra. 


The leaves ſtand three . footſtalk, and two 


at the baſe of it: they are narrow, of a freſh | 


green, and ſharp-pointed. | 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand, 
as in the other, on long footſtalks, ſix or eight 

* 

The ſeed-veſſels are long, flender, and 
brown. | 

The plant diſtinguiſhes itſelf at firſt ſight 
from the common kind by its upright, buſhy 
aſpect. 

We have it in corn- fields, where the ſoil is 
clayiſh. It flowers in Auguſt. 

Ray calls it Lotus pentaphyllos minor anguſtio- 
ribus foliis fruticofior. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Square-podded Lotus. 
Lotus filiqua quadrata flore rubro. 


The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres, 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


3. Great Birdsfoot Treſoil. 
| Lotus corniculata birſuta major. 

The root iscompoſed of numerous, ſlender fibres 

The ſtalks are weak, of a pale colour, a little 
hairy, not much branched, and a foot or more 
in height. | 

The leaves are numerous and large : three ſtand 
on each footſtalk, and two ar its baſe : they are 
oblong, broad, of a pale green, and lightly hairy. 

The flowers are large and yellow, with a tinge 
of orange-colour : they ſtand in little tufts at the 
tops of the pedicles, which riſe from the boſom 
of the leaves. 

The ſeed-veſiel is long, lender, and brown. 

It is frequent in damp places, and flowers in 


E. Bauhine calls it Laus pentaphyiios flore ma- 
birſuta major. 

The leaves of this plant are ſometimes very 
little hairy, and of a brighter green. In this ſtate 
it is deſcribed in Dillenius's edition of the Sy- 
nopſis as a new ſpecies ; but it is a variety owing 
only to its growing on a drier ſoil. 

4. Dwarf Birdsfoot Trefoil. . 

Lotus corniculata minima folits ſubtus bir ſutis. 


The root is compoſed of a few ſlender threads. 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and procum- 
bent: they are of a rediſh colour, and three or 
four inches long. 

The leaves ſtand three on a footſtalk, and two 
le non Lon roundiſh, but termi- 

a point; a blackiſh above, 

„ W 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow: the pods are 
very ſlender and brown. 

We have it in dry, hilly paſtures, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is chalky. 22 in July. 


| Ray calls it Lotus corniculata minor foliis ſubtus 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ftalks are numerous and weak : they 
ſpread every way upon the ground; and are 
branched, and of a pale green, a little hairy» 
and a foot and half long. 

The flowers are placed at diſtances : three grow 


upon 
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The fone ſtand on pedicles riſing from the 
boſoms of the leaves, 8 each; and 


en Grace and thick, cnc have four 
Rn che. which give them a ſquare 
aſpect. 

The ſeeds are large and yellowiſh. 

It is a native of Spain, but is in ſome parts of 
England cultivated in gardens for the fake of 
the ſeeds, which are pleaſant and wholeſome. 
eat them in the manner of peaſe. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lotus ruber filigua anguloſa. 
„ or Velvet pen. 


— Lows. 
Lotus filiqua quadrata minor. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 


— — of ogdtr gems, 
and a little hairy. 

The leaves ſtand three on a very ſhort foot- 
ſtalk, and two at its baſe: they are oblong, mo- 
derately broad, of a pale green, hairy, and ſharp- 


The flowers are large and yellow : they ſtand 
on long, ſlender footſtalks, ſometimes two toge- 
ther, ſometimes ſingly. In ſome places they are 
ſtriped, but not univerſally. | 
The ſced-veſſel is long and ſlender : the ſeeds 
are numerous and brown. 

It is common in Italy, and the ſouth of France. 
It flowers in July. 


teus, Others, Lotus quadrata filiqua flore luteo. 


3. Great-podded Lotus. 
Lotus filigua craffiore. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, but tolerably 
upright, and a foot high. 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and ſharp-pointed : 
they ſtand three on a footſtalk, with two at the 
baſe of it; and they are of a pale green, and a 
little hairy. 

The flowers ſtand fingly on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtatks; and are large and yellow. 

The pod is very large, and hangs down. 

The ſeeds are large and well-taſted. - 
It is a native of Crete, and flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Lotus pentaphbyllus filiqua 


cornuta. 


3. Cluſter-flowered Lotus. 

Lotus floribus faſciculatis. 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ſtalks are firm, upright, and two feet 
high: they are ſmooth, branched, and of a pale 
green. | 

The leaves ſtand three on a footſtalk, with two 


c. Bauhine calls it Lotus pratenfic fliguoſus l- 


— 


at its baſe : they are oblong, broad, ſnharp· pointed, 
and of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſeparately very ſmall ; but they 
ſtand in thick tufts, and make a very conſpicuous 


ſhew : they are white, variegated with a little 
purple. 


The ſeed · veſſel is long and flender, and the 
ſeeds are roundiſh. 


C. Bauhine calls it Lotus oſus glaber 
, filiguoſus glaber flore 


Ie is a native of the wariner parts of Europe, 
and flowers toward the end of ſummer. 


5. Hairy, white-flowered Lotus. 
Lotus hirſutus flore albo 


83 tough, and ſpreading. - 

The ſtalks are alſo woody, and three or tour 
feet high : they are very much branched, and co- 
vered with a brown bark in the lower parts, and 
green in the upper. 

The leaves are very numerous and ſmall : they 
are placed three together, with ſcarce any ſoot- 
ſtalks, and two at the baſe : they are oblong, 
* ſharp· pointed, and of a pale green. 

The flowers grow in little tufts at the tops of 
the branches, and are ſmall and white. 

The ſeed · veſſels are ſmall alſo; and brown. 

It is frequent in tte ſouth of France, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lotus pentaphyllus villoſus. 
Others, Trifolium bæmorrboidale majus. 


EA Great-flowered woolly Lotus. 
The root is woody, tough, divided, and ſpread- 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſhrubby, and firm 
and the whole plant has a white, woolly aſpect. 
The leaves ſtand three together, with two others 
at the baſe. This is the proper and perfect man- 
ner of their growth ; but ſometimes one or both 
the lower ones are wanting. 

They are ſhort, broad, and white, and are 


covered with a kind of woolly matter. 


The flowers are large and white : they ſtand in 
little roundiſh cluſters on the tops of very ſlender 
footſtalks. 

The ſeed · veſſel is long and lender : the ſeedy 
are roundiſn. 

It is a native of all the warm parts of Europe, 


and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Lotus pentaphyllus incanus. 
Others, Dorycnium Monſpelienfium ; and. the Eng- 


lich writers, Poiſonous trefoil of Montpelier. 


7. Buſhy-top'd whice Lotus. 
Lotus floribus confertis albidis vel carneis. 
The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpreading. 
The ſtem is covered with a brown bark: it 
grows to the height of four feet in a ſhrubby 
manner, and the young twigs are greyiſh. 

The leaves ſtand three together, with two 
ſmaller at their baſes ; and they are narrow, ſharp- 


pointed, and of a pale green. 
The flowers are ſmall, but very numerous : 


1 cluſters at the tops of the 
1 ſtalks 
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ſtalks and branches ; 
ſometimes redifh. 
The ſeed · veſſels are lender and long. 
It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Au- 


guſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Trifolium album anguſtifolium 
floribus veluti in capitulum conjeſtis. Others, Spa- 


rycnium flore minore. 


8. Long-podded Lotus. 
Lotus fliquis lonriffims 

The root is long and divided. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, and not much 

branched. 
The leaves are diſpoſed in a regular manner, 
and placed at agreeable diſtances on the plant: 
three ſtand together, and two at their baſe: they 
are oblong, obtuſe, and white. 

The flowers are long and ſlender, and their co- 
lour is a beautiful gold yellow : three uſually 
ſtand together. 

The ſeed - veſſel is very large, and the feeds 
are numerous and brown. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

Plukenet calls it Lotus argentes Cretica; and 
others follow him. 


The END ff che EIGHTEENTH CLASS. 


and they are uiualy Ghar, | 


Lotus flore magno coccines. 
NLA. b 

The ſtalks are robuſt, upright, and brown 
and the plant has a ſhrubby appearance. | 
| The leaves are large: three ſtand on a ſhort 
| footitalk, and two at the baſe: they are oblong 
and obtuſe, and of a greyiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand on ſlender” footſtalks rifing 
from the boſoms of the leaves, two on each: they 
are very large, and of a beautiful ſcarlet. 

The ſeced-veſiels are long and brown. 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. 

Plukenet calls it Lotus fruticofier Afri a 
incanis floribus binis amplis coccineis 1 

The common kinds of lotus are gently aſtrin- 
gent. Two or three kinds have been called be- 


the genus whoſe name it bears, fumeria; and will 
be deſcribed in its place among the plants of chat 
title, which belong to a different claſs. | 
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the flower, nor any other part of theſe herbs, needs to be named for eſlabliſhing à 
l ( —— ah cpa. — — , and invariable 
ma chat could be It happily keeps together the whole number of theſe plants, ſe- 
parating them from all others: this is the deſign and ole end of claſſical diviſions 3 and it has the ad- 
vantage of being ſhort, plain, and ſimple z which is the beſt circumſtance that can attend them. If 
the characters of all claſſes were as natutal as this, there would be little difficulty in forming a good 
and perfect ſyſtem of botany, or in the attainment of the ſcience. 
Mr. Ray, and with him the generality of writers, led by nature and by reaſon, have thus conſti- 
tuted the berry- bearing plants as a diſtinct and ſeparate claſs. Bur it is not ſo in the method of Lin- 
neus; for they are arranged in the moſt different and moſt remote claſſes, and ſcattered over all his 
work. Any one would ſay, from the ſlighteſt obſervation, and nature would confirm it from the deepeſt 
ſearch, that nightſhade and bryony, and lilly of the and Solomon's ſeal, and the reſt of theſe 
were allied to one another; and the ſtudent would hope he ſhould find them together. It is fit he 
ſhould fo find them, and he will here: but in that author he muſt ſeek each in its ſeparate place. 
Linnæus eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem iti which the characters of claſſes were to be taken from the number 


Accordingly nightſhade ſtands among his pentandria monogynia, becauſe the threads are five, and 
the ſtyle ſingle ; and it is there mixed with henbane, and campanula, becauſe their threads are 
in the ſame number; and bryony is thrown among the monecia Hyngengſia, ſitteen claſſes off, becauſe 
there are male and female flowers in a peculiar manner on the ſame plant. | 

The dwarf honeyſuckle is placed among the tetrandria, becauſe its threads are only four, and it is 
there mixed with plantain. The lilly of the valley and aſparagus are ranged under the hexandria, be- 
cauſe of their fix threads, and mixed among the bulbous plants. The vaccinium, becauſe its flower has 
eight threads, is joined wich rue; the willow-herb is placed under the oZangria, and the moſchatellina 
in the ſame claſs, keeps company with biſtort and arſmart. 

Theſe are Engliſh plants, and familiar ones: we need carry the ſearch no farther. The purpoſe of 
method and ſyſtem is to introduce regularity into a ſcience ; but the reſult of fuch combinations can 
be only confuſion. Nature ſports and wantons in theſe, leſſer parts; and therefore, though fit to be 
regarded in deſcription, they are moſt improper for the conſtruction of claſſical characters. No inſtance 
can ſhew this more ſtrongly than the ſeparation of the bacciferous plants. 
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Natives of BRITAIVX. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


1 * 8 
WHITE BRTON x. 
e 


TIE flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, hollowed like a bell, and divided into five ſegments, of 
an oval form, at the rim. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, hollowed like the flower, and dj. 


vided alſo into five ſegments; which are narrow, and ſharp-pointed. The fruit is a berry, of a ſome. 
what oval form. There are diſtinct male and female flowers on the plant; but they agree in theſe 
characters. The diſpoſition of the internal part only varies : in the male flowers there are three ſta · 
mina or threads, two of which have double buttons: and in the female there is a ſtyle from the rudi- 


Wo 


- 
„ 


ment of the fruit, which is divided into three parts at the top. 


Linnæus places this among the monæcia ſyngenefia, for the ſake of theſe particularities, far removing 
it from the other berry-bearing plants, as we have obſerved, This is an inftance, that although the 
diſtribution of the internal or ſmall parts of flowers EASY it is not a foundation for 


claſſical diſtinctions. 


DIVISION L 


1. Common White Bryony. 
Bryonia alba. 

The root is vaſtly large, and of a duſky 
whitiſh colour. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and trailing : 
they are rough to the touch, and of a pale green: 
they would naturally lie on the ground: but, as 
the plant commonly grows in hedges, they are 
ſupported, and will run to twelve feet in length, 
ſcading out numerous ſpiral tendrils, by which 
they lay hold of every thing they come near. 

The lcaves are large, and of a beautiful ſhape : 
they are broad, cornered, and in ſome degree like 
thoſe of the vine, but longer pointed,. and of a 
greyiſh green. 

The flowers are numerous, ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh white : they are placed on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, two, three, or more, on each; and theſe 
riſe from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The berries are red when ripe, and contain a 
few large, oval ſeeds, which grow to the rind. 

It is common in hedges. 
and the berries ripen in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Bryonia aſpera ſeu alba 
baccis rubris. Others, Bryonia alba 


It is poſſeſſed of great virtues ; but is violent 


in its operations, if not well man 


It is excellent againſt obſtructions of the viſ- |- 


cera, and particularly in uterine diſorders: it 
promotes the menſes, and aſſiſts in bringing on 
delivery. 


very ſmall doſes of the juice expreſſed with white 


wine. 


The compound water called after its name, 


and by the vulgar hyſterick water, has alſo theſe 
virtues, but in a leſs degree. 


It flowers in July, | 


It is for this purpoſe beſt given in | 
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| The juice, in a ſomewhat larger dof, " 
been given with ſucceſs againſt dropſies; and a 
ur made of it, with honey and s Bulk vineger, 
is good in aſthmas. 

It kills worms in the inteſtines ; and in this te- 
ſpect is ſuperior to moſt medicines. This Bartho- 
| lin long ago experienced and publiſhed ; but it 
| has not been enough regarded. For this purpoſe 
the beſt method of giving it, is to out the 
juice, and let it ſtand to ſubſide ; pouring 
off the clear part, x og IS meg 

A flight infuſion of it ĩs uſeful in hyſterick caſes, 
and externally it is a very good addition to cata- 
| plaſms for hard and painful ſwellings. 


| 2. White Bryony with black berries. 
The root is large, like that of the common 
kind. | | 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and climb- 
ing ; and they are very rough to the touch. 

The leaves are large, broad, ſhort, and of a 
duſky green. 

The flowers are whitiſh and the berries, when | 
ripe, not red, as in the other, but black. 

It is not a variety of the former, but a diſtinct 
ſpecies: the ſeeds of one will not produce the 

It is found in hedges in ſome parts of the 
kingdom common enough, as about Cambridge- 
The berries are ripe in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Bryonia alla baccis nigris: 
6 


Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the 
former. 


| 
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Cretick Bryony. . 
The root is long and ſlender. 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, trailing, and, 


| 


ſupported, of a great length. 
ORE 3s has, and Gvided in as che 


| 
| 
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gant manner: they are rough, of a pale green, 
and veined and ſpotted with white. 

The flowers are large, and they are placed on 
long footſtalks. The berries are red. 

It is a native of Crete, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Bryonia Crelica maculata. 


So nn win i'm 
BLACK BRYONY. 
TAMNUS. 


is in this genus a flower, if it may be ſo called, without petals. The cup is formed of a 
I ſingle piece, divided at the edge into fix ſegments, of an oval form, but pointed, and diſplayed 


three cells; in each of which there are two ſeeds. 


in an expanded manner at the points. The fruit is a berry, of an oval form, divided within into 


There are in this genus male and female plants. The flowers differ in this, that in the male there 
are within the cup fix ſhort filaments or threads, with their buttons ; and in the female there is the 
embryo-fruit, plainly diſtiaguiſbable under the flower. 

Linnæus places this among the diæcia bexandria; the male and female flowers being on ſeparate 


and writes it famus. 


plants, and the threads in the male fix in number. He is diſpleaſed with the received name ramus, 
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1. Common Black Bryony. 
Tamnus vulgaris. 


The root is very large, long, and thick, black 
on the outſide, white within, and full of a white 
3 numerous, long, ſlender, and 
green: they. climb among buſhes, and by that 
means grow to ten feet or more in length. 

The leaves are large and beautiful: they are 
placed on long footſtalks, and are of a heart-fa- 
ſhioned ſhape, ſharp-pointed, and of a ſhining 
deep green. 

The flowers are greeniſh, and are placed ſeve- 
ral together on long footſtalks, each having alſo 
irs ſeparate pedicle. 

The berries are large, and, when ripe, of a 
beautiful red. 

It is common in hedges, and the berries are 
ripe in Auguſt. : 

C. Bauhine calls it Bryonia levis ffoe nigra ra- 
cemaſa. Others, Bryonia nigra, and Tammus vul- 
garis. | 


* 


The root is a very powerful remedy in nephri- 
tick caſes, though not known in the ſhops, or 
uſed in the modern practice. The beſt method 
of giving it is in the juice preſſed out, when it 
has been bruiſed, with white wine. 

Fhis works powerfully by urine, brings away 
gravel, and cleanſes the paſſages in a ſurpriſing 
manner 


menſes, taken in the ſame way, but in ſmaller 
doſes, for a continuance of time. 

A fyrup made of it with honey is ſervice- 
able in aſthmas, and all obſtruftions of the 
breaſt. 

The young ſhoots, eaten in the manner of aſpa- 
ragus, are very pleaſant, and work powerfully by 


urine. 
The bruiſed root, applied externally, has done 
ſervice in paralytick caſes. This I write from ex- 


earlier writers; though it has unhappily of later 


time been diſuſed. | 
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Black Bryony with trifid leaves. 
Tamnus folio trifido. 
The root is long, thick, and full of a ſharp 
Juice. | 
The ſtalks are numerous and weak ; but they 
ſupport themſelves by climbing. 
The leaves are large, and of a freſh green: 


they- are broad, ſhort, and divided into three 
parts. Their colour is a deep, dead green. 

The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh. 

The berries are large and red. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in July. | 


| Tournefort calls it Tammus Cretica trifidefolio. 


K 3 


Ir is alſo excellent againſt obſtructions of che 


perĩience; nor was it unknown of the plant to the 
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> 32 0 III. 
HERB CHRISTOPHER. 
CHRISTOPHORIANA. 


3 flower is compoſed of four petals ; of a ſingular angulated form, and large. The cup is 
formed of four chaffy leaves; which are ſmall, obtuſe, and hollow ; and they fall with the 
flower. The fruit is a berry, of a roundiſh ſhape, with a furrow on it. The feeds are 
Linnzus ſeparates this from all the other berry-bearing plants, and places it among the pohandris 
ia; the ſtamina being numerous, and fixed to the z and the ſtyle from the rudi. 

ment of the fruit ſingle. 
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Common Herb-Chriſtopher. — | The flowers are ſmall and white: they fiand iv 
Chriſtopboriana vulgaris. . 


The root is long and thick, black on the out- The berries are large, of a roundiſh, but ſome. 
fide, yellow within, and of a diſagreeable taſte. | what oblong figure, and black 
into a great many parts ; fo that they reſemble at It : * m b 
the firſt ſight thoſe of ſome of the umbelliferous flowers in July, and the berries ate 
ow: ET CONE LED OS Ray calls it Chrifopborians | 
The ſtalk is round, green, upright, branched, it Herb-Cbrift | from i - 
and a yard high. — oper, and, its poiſonous qua- 
The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the e 2 
root: they are very large, and their ſeparate parts The berries have been fatal to children who 
are broad, ſerrated, and have alſo a kind of triſid 28928 by their glofly black to en 
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7. Tall American Herb-Chuiſtopher. 2. Red-berried Herb-Chriſtopher. 
: | The root is long and lender 
The root is long, thick, and of a dark brown. | 
The firſt leaves are numerous, and : 
The ſtalks are numerous, upright, firm, and * threes i ny np: 
of a pale green : they are of a firm ſubſtance, — A. — — — 
five Er 828K«%% ——— — 
The leaves have the ſame triſid diviſion with 2 
thoſe of the common kind ; but they are larger, | 
of a deep green, and ſharply ſerrated. | is refembl 
The flowers ſtand in very long and beautiful i os wo oaks 
ſpikes at the tops of the ftalks : they are ſmall | * a 


The flowers ſtand in long and thick ſpikes: 
— PAR ; they are ſmall and white. The berries — 
e berries are black and roundiſh. It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in Au- and of America, and flowers in Auguſt. 
6 The berries are ſometimes white. 
Dillenius calls it Chriſtopboriana Americana pro- | Moriſon calls it Cbriſtopboriana Americana ra” 
cerior & longins ſpicals. cemoſa baccis niveis & rubris: 


r 
SOLOMON'S SEAL. 
POLYGONATUM. 


T*'HE flower is formed of a and i A : 
| rid es i rn 


There i LM f — 
within into three cells, in each of which t is no cup. The berry is round, and divided 


a there is a ſingle roundiſh ſeed ; before is 
ripe, it is ſpotted. The leaves are narrow, and of a firm ſubſtance. mw wary 


Linn æus 


„ — 
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A 
Riyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


this among the hexandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being ſix, and the 


it from moſt others of the ſame kind by many claſſes ; and, by 
an error of the oppoſite kind, in reſpect of the leſſer diviſion of genera, he joins this in the ſame with 
lilly of the valley, taking away the received name pohgonatum, and calling all the ſpecies convallariæ, 


the name he uſes inſtead of the old term lillium convallium. 


valley globular: 


1. Common Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum vulgare. 
The root is thick, and ſpreads under the fur. 
The ſtalk is ſingle, round, and tolerably up- 
right; dur chat it ganerally townrs the top Aoope 
a little: it is not at all branched 3 its height is a 
foot and half, and the leaves and flowers on it are 
ſpoſed with great regularity. | 
Ce COINS Grand, of « acai 
of a firm ſubſtance, and marked with large 
ribs, all running lengthwiſe :, theſe generally 
grow on one [ide of the ſtalk, and the flowers on 
the 


they grow two or three together on long, ſlender 
footſtalks, which riſe from the boſoms of the 
leaves; and they hang down in a continued 


The berries. are latge; and; when ripe, they 
are ted; but birds are fond of them, ſo that they 
are rarely ſeen in this ſtate: before that time 
are and ſported. 

. cms. 
land; but it is not common. It flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Polygonatum latifolium vnl- 
gare. Othets, Sigillum Solomonss. 


The root is greatly eſteemed as an external re. 
medy for bruiſes. 

Internally taken, it is a very powerful reſtrin- 
cent. It is good againſt ſpitting of blood, and 
has been known to cure that troubleſome diſorder 
the fluor albus. The beſt way of raking it is in 
form of a conſerve, beating up the freſh root with 
ſu . 


gar. 
The colour of the berries varies in this ſpecies ; 
ſomerimes they are only of a bluiſh green when 
ripe, and ſometimes they are of a deep gloſly 
black. 


2. Large · lowered Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum flore majore. 


The root is large, and tuns obliquely and ir- 
regularly under the ſurface. 
The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and robuſt, 
but not ſo tall as in the common kind: it rarely 
exceeds a foot in height, and it does not droop as 
that of the common kind toward the top. 
The leaves are very broad, oblong, thick, of 
| deep ſhining green, and marked with very thick 
and robuſt veins, running all lengthwiſe. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves, 
and hang all on one fide of the ſtalk: they are 
larger than in the other, and of a pure white: 


No 32. 


other. 
The flowers are ſmall, whitiſh, with a tinge of 
green on the edge s and they have a little ſmell : | 


ſeries. N 


The whole habit and general face of the plant diſtinguiſh it from the lilly of the valley. The flower 
alſo confirms this as a generical diſtinction ; being in the Solomon's ſeal oblong, and in the lilly of the 
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two or three hang in a cluſter from the boſom of 
each leaf; but every one of theſe has its ſeparate 
footſtalk. They have a very fragrant ſmell, like 
that of the hawthorn-flower. 
Tze berties ate greeniſh, and ſpotted for a long 
time; but, wien ripe, they are black. 

We have it in ſome of our woods in the nor- 
thern counties; but it is ſcarce. It flowers in 
June, bur the berries are not ripe till about Au- 


guſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Polygonatum latifolium flore 
majore odoro. | 

Linnæus ſuppoſes it only a variety of the 
former; but it is altogether diſtinct. 


3. Dwarf Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum bumile anguſtiore folio: 
The root is thick, oblong, and white: it runs 
| _ = 2 and = numerous fibres. 
| 1s upright, of a pale green, not at 
all branched, and eight full 

The leaves are oblong and narrow : are 
of a yellowiſh green, ſharp-pointed, and full of 
thick ribs: 

The flowers grow three on each footſtalk, hang- 
ing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are 
| ſmall, oblong, and greeniſh. 

The berries, when ripe, are blue. 
It is found in mountainous woods in our nor - 
thern counties. It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Polygonatum bumile Anglium. 

It is a perfectly diſtinct ſpecies from the others, 
though ſome have doubted it. 


4- Great-leaved Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum bellebori albi folio; 


The root is thick and white. 

The. ſtalk is firm, upright, not at all branched, 
and of a deep red. 

The leaves ſtand on one fide of the ſtalk, as 
in the common kind; and they are very large: 
they are broad, ſharp-pointed, marked with thick 


. | ribs, and of a deep green. 


The flowers hang on long footſtalks from the 
| boſoms of the leaves: they are ſmall and white; 
and there uſually are two on each ſtalk. 

The berries are large; and, when they are ripe, 
| of a beautiful bright red. 

It is found in our weſtern counties, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

Ray calls it Po/ygonatum hellebori albi folio caule 
pterpuraſcente. 


The flowers of this have no ſmell. 
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DIVISION IT. 


1. Branched Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum ramoſum. 


The root is compoſed of a vaſt number of thick 
fibres, connected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and branched, 
and is two feet and a half high. 

mn and of a ſine deep 


: they ſurround the ſtalk by a broad baſe, 
and grow ſmaller thence to a point. 


The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh : they hang 
fingly on long, flender, and, as it were, jointed 
foorſtalks, riſing from the boſoms of the leaves: 
they are white, with a faint tinct of green. 


The berries are at firſt green and ſpotted, but 


afterwards red 
It is frequent in Germany, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Polygonatum latifolium ra- 
moſum. 


ro 


. 


* - 
mn. 
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2. Narrow-leaved Solomon's Seal. 
Polygonatum anguſtifolium. 

The root is thick, large, and of an irregular 
form, and ſpreads under the ſurface. 

The ftalks are round, firm, upright, and 3 
foot and half high : they are rarely branched, bur 
ſometimes they divide a little. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, ſharp- pointed, 


and of a pale green: they do not ſtand in the 
manner of thoſe in the other kinds, but ſurround 


the ſtalks like the leaves of the ſtellate plants. 
The flowers hang from the boſoms of the leaves 
on ſingle footſtalks, uſually one from the boſom 
of each leaf: they are ſmall and white. 
N are roundiſh, and, when ripe, of a 
It is a native of Germany, and flowers in July, 
C. Bauhine calls it Polygonatum anguſtifolium non 


ramoſum. He diſtinguiſhes another under the 


name of Polygonatum anguſtifolium ramoſum; but 
| it is only a variety of this. 


VS -B V. 


LILLY OF THE VALLEFY. 
LILLIUM CONFALLIUM. 


HE flower is formed of a fingle petal; and is hollow and globular. There is no cup. The 
berry is roundiſh, divided into three cells within, and before its growing ripe is ſpotted. The 


leaves are few, and nervous. 


Linnzus places this among the hexandria 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


monogynia ; the threads in the flower being ſix, and the 
He ſeparates it from the reſt of the berry-bearing plants 


by ſeveral claſſes, and joins it in the ſame genus with the polygonatum. He alſo changes the received 


name, writing it convalluria. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Common Lilly of the Valley. 


The root is long, ſlender, ſpreading, and creep- 
ing to a great diſtance under the ſurface. 

The leaves that riſe ſrom this are uſually 
two, ſometimes three : they are very large, and 
of a fine green, oblong, broad, and ſharp-pointed; 
and they are of a firm ſub ance, and marked with 
high and large ribs. 

The ſtalk which bears the flowers riſes near the 
ſtem, which ſupports the leaves, and is com- 
monly connected to it by a membranous caſe. 
There are no leaves on this ſtalk. 

The flowers grow at the top in a kind of ſpike ; 
but they all hang one way : they are large, of a 
whitiſh colour, and of an extremely fragrant 
ſmell. 


DIVISION II. 


Oneblade. 
Lillium convallium folits cordatis. 
This is a very ſingular little plant: it has been 
deſcribed by authors under a diſtinct name; but 


it is in all reſpects a true and proper lilly of the 
valley. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The berries are large, round, and red. 

It is common in our woods, but does not al- 
ways arrive at perfection. In many places only 
the leaves are ſeen, the plants never flowering ; 
and in many others the berries do not ripen. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lilllam convallium album. 
Others, Lillium convallium vulgare. 

It is an excellent medicine in nervous caſes, 


The flowers have the principal virtue. They 
may be taken in infuſion z but the beſt way is in 


conſerve : 21 head- achs, 
and all nervous com 
C and do 
great ſervice in inveterate diſorders of the head. 
Ray mentions a variety of this plant, which 
had impoſed on ſome as a diſtin ſpecies. The 


| leaves inthis are narrower, and the flowers ſmaller; 
but this is only accidental. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The root is long, lender, divided, and creep- 


ing. 
The firſt appearance of the plant is in a ſingle 


leaf, ſupported on a long footſtalk : this obtained 
it the name oneblade, for when it riſes to flower 


it has two. 


* leaf is re- 
diſh ; 


| 
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talk which ſupports the flowers riſes 
ome other part of the root: it is four 
w_ high, lender, rediſh, and upright. About 
e it has (WO leaves 


7 
Z 


It is frequent in the mountainous parts of Ger- 


ad the 
er it is of a heart-like ſhape, and of a | many, where the foil is damp. It flowers in 


June | 


A Bauhine calls it Lilium convallium mins. 


Others, Monopbyllon. 


It has been ſaid to grow wild in ſome parts of 


England; but there was ſome miſtake in the ac- 
| 4 are ſeldom Joſt in a ki 
where ever did grow wild; and it is not 
found with us now. 


The root of this laſt ſpecies has been celebrated 


the but I 
- Fj fear upon no good 


nn 
HERB TRUELOVE. 
HERBA PARIS. 


flower conſiſts of an uncertain nymber of petals : they are oblong, and thöy ſpread ofien: 

The cup is compoſed of an uncertain number of leaves, and it remains after the flower. . 

is a berry of a roundiſn form, but ſomewhat angulated in four parts, and divided within into four 
cells; in each of which arc two rows of ſeeds. The talk is ſimple, and the leaves grow all from one 


point. 


Linnæus places this among the oZandria tetragynia ; the threads in the flower being eight, and the 


tyles from the rudiment of the fruit being four, anſwerable tv its four diviſions. 
This author takes away a part of the received name : he writes it only Paris. 


DIVISION I. 


Herb Truelove. 
Herba Paris vulgaris. 


The root creeps under the ſurface : it is long, 
fender, and has numerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſingle, upright, not at all branched, 
and a foot high. 

The leaves grow all from one part near the 
top : they are four. Their colour is a fine deep 
green, and they are broad and oblong, . 

The is 6 one only on eac : 
Ys and is compoſed of four 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


petals, anil is of a greeniſh white, The cup is 
of the ſame colour, and is formed of four leaves. 

The berry is large and black. We have it in 
. Authors call it Herbs 
aris. 

The berries are recommended as good in ma- 
lignant fevers internally, and as cooling in out- 
ward applications ; but it is not now uſed. 

Our people, who, from its leaves growing in 
this ſingular manner, call it Trulover”s knot, 
have in ſome places an opinion of its vittus ag 
a love-powder ; but this is idle. 
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Trifoliate Herb Truelove, 
Herbs Paris trifoliata. 


The root is large, thick, and tuberous, and 
has few fibres. | | 
The ftalk is round, upright, firm, not at all 
branched, and about a foot high. | 

Toward the middle there ſtand three leaves : 
theſe are broad, ſhort, and ſharp- pointed: they 
are of a firm ſubſtance z and their eolour is a fine 
green. 

The flower is ſingle, one only growing on each 
plant: it terminates the ſtalk, and is very large 
and beautiful: it conſiſts of three perals, and it 
ſtands in a three-leaved cup. The colour is a 
deep purple, and the cup is green. 

The berry is very large and black : the ſeeds 
are numerous. 

It is a native of North America, and flowers 


3 triphyllum Cana - 
2. 

No plant ſhews more perfectly or more plainly 
than this ſpecies of Herba Paris, the impropriety 
of Linnzus's method of forming the claſſes on 
the number of threads in the flower: None can 
doubt, nor can himſelf deny, that this is a ſpecies 
of the ſame genus ; yet he is obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that the threads, and all the other parts of 
fructiſication, are in this one-fourth in number 
leſs than in the other. The threads are three, 
and ſo of the reſt, 

The chatacter we have given of the genus, 
taking in the diſpoſition of . 
it admits both theſe ſpecies, and it excludes all 
other plants: but this no generical character can 
do that is formed upon the threads of the flower. 
We have ſhewn the ſame truth in other in- 
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MARSH WHORTLE. pn 
OoXrcoccus” 


HE flower is formed of a fingle » which is hollowed like a bell, and is divided at the edge 
into four ſegments, which turn The cup is extremely ſmall, and remains after the 
flower. The fruit is a berry, of a roundiſh form, and divided into four cells, ſeeds are few 
and minute. | ; 
L innæus places this among the o] monogynia, the threads in the flower being eight, and the 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit fingle. He joins it with the vaccinium ; from which it differs in 
eſſential characters, as we ſhall ſhew when we come to the ſhrubby kinds. | | 
The oxycoccus is a plant of which there is properly but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of 
Britain. | 


Marſh Whortle Berry. they are broad at the baſe, ſharp-pointed ; and 

Oxycoccus vulgaris. they have no footſtalks. 

| The flowers ſtand on long, flender pedicles; 

The root creeps under the ſurface z and is long, | and are of a faint red. 

The ſtalks are numerous and weak: they are | when ripe. | | * 
very ſlender, of a purpliſh colour, not much It is found on boggy grounds in Warwickſhire, 
branched, and four or five inches long: they | and in ſome other places, and flowers in June. 
ſupport themſelves at beſt but irregularly ; and, C. Bauhine calls it Vitis idea paluſtris. 
when loaded with fruit, always lie upon the | The berries are cooling and ſubaſtringent: they 
gone | — | will ſtop bloody ſtools, and they firengihen the 

The leaves are ſmall, and of a bright green : * ſtomach. * 
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e VIII. 
MOSC HATE LL. 
MOSCHATELLIN A. 


THE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is hollowed, and divided into four or into five ſeg- 
ments at the edge. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and is ſplit as it were into two parts. 
The fruit is a round berry, growing between the cup and the flower. The ſeeds are four, and each 
is held in a ſeparate cell. The cluſter of flowers grows in a kind of ſquare head. 
Linnæus places this among the oZandria polygynia; the threads in the flower being eight, and 
the ſtyles from the fruit numerous. ; S 
This author takes away the received name of the plant, and calls it adꝓͤ . 8 
We have in this another inſtance of the uncertainty of taking characters from the number of threads 
in the flower. We have ſhewn this in two plants evidently of the ſame genus in the Herba Paris; but 
here we ſee it in the flowers of the ſame plant. The flower, which grows at the top of the cluſter, has 
the number of parts here firſt named, the ſegments being four, and alſo the threads four within; but 
in all the other flowers on the ſame ſtalk the ſegments are five, and the threads in the ſame man, 
ner five. | 


Of this, as of the former genus, there is but one known ſpecies, and-that is a native of Britain. 


Tuberous Moſchatell. There uſually grows a ſingle leaf on each, and 
root, but ſmaller, and of a paler green. 

The root is ſmall, thick, of an irregular fi- | The flowers ſtand at the top in a ſhort, thick, 
gure, and pale brown colour. ſquare cluſter : they are of a greeniſh colour, with 

The leaves are large, and they are ſupported | a tinge of whitiſh and yellowiſh. 

on long footſtalks : they are divided rudely into The berries are ſmall and rediſh, | 
three parts; and theſe are again notched into It is frequent at the ſides of woods in the rotten 
three at the ends, where they terminate ob- | earth that lies under trees. Ir flowers in April. 
tuſely. | C. Bauhine calls it Ranunculus nemorum moſcho- 


The ſtalks are about three inches high: they | tellins diftus. 
are ſlender, whitiſh, and weak. | 


Its yirtues are unknown. 
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no cup. 
in each 


ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit 


DIVISION 


The 
long, thick, brown fibres. 


upon it : they begin about 


dif 
— ſhorter from thence all the 


and 
branches. 
and flowers in July. 
and more tender. 

C. Bauhine calls it Aſparagus. 
Aſparagus vulgaris. 


1. Prickly Aſparagus. 
Aſparagus ſpinoſus. 


fibres. 


_—. © 70-8 


8 IX. 


ASPARAGUS. 


ſingle. 


I. 


he ſtalk is round, upright, of a pale green, 
a yard high. The branches are regularly 


the middle, 
way up. 


The leaves are very numerous : they are ex- 


The berries are large, and of a bright red. 
It is common wild about our weſtern fſea-coaſts, 


The young ſhoots there are thick and delicate; 
but in gardens culture renders them much larger 


J. Zauhine, 


Aſparagus hortenfls & pratenis; and others, 


The ſtalks are firm, upright, round, gloſſy, 
of a pale green, very much branched, and five 
feet high. 


The * are numerous, and of 


a fine deep 


green ; four or five riſe together on different parts 


of the branches ; and they all terminate in | 


prickles. | 
The flowers are 
on ſhort footſtalks, and ſoon fade. 


ſmall and whitiſh : 


in June. 


No 32, 


It is common about hedges in Italy, and flowers 


C. Bauhine calls it A{peragas foliis acutis. 
Others, Aſparagus ſpinaſus, and Corruda. 


The branches are 


i 


e 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: this is oblong, hollow, and divided to the very baſe 
"I into ſix narrow ſegments ; three of which ſtand inward, and turn back at the ends. There is 
The fruit is a round berry, with a dent at the top; and it is divided within into three cells, 
Linnæus places this among the hexandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being fix, and the 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


It is a plant of great virtues. The ſhoots, as 
we eat them at table, operate powerfully by urine, 
but the roots much more. A decoction of them 
is excellent againſt the gravel ; and they alſo open 
obſtructions of the viſcera. 


2. Thick-leaved Afparagus, 
Aſparagus craſſiore folio. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and a yard high. 
regularly diſpoſed, as in the 
common kind. b 


The leaves are ſhorter and thicker ; but they 
have no more breadth than in that. 

The flowers are whitiſh, and the berries are of 
a bright red. | 

It is found in our weſtern counties near rivers 
that have ſalt · water from tides. It flowers in 
June. | 


# 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick | 


| and ſharp-pointed : 


| 


C. Bauhine calls it Aſparagus maritimus craſ- 
fore folio. Ka. 


DIVISION Il. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


K Aſparagus. 
Aﬀparagus foliis faſciculatis. 


The root is ſmall and fibrous. | 

The ftalks are numerous, round, jointed, and 
of a pale green, the joints being paler than the reſt. 
| The leaves are long, narrow, of a deep green, 
they grow in clufters at the 
extremities and on the ſides of the branches, like 
the rays of a ſtar. 

The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh. 

The berries are large and red. 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. 
Plukenet calls it Aſparagus Africanus tenuifolins 
viminalibus virgis foliis laricis adinſtar ex uno 
Punt ro ftellatim diſpofitis. 5 

i 

The virtues of theſe ſeveral kinds are ſaĩd to 
be the ſame with thoſe of the common aſparagus, 


but in an. inferior degree. 


J. 
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0 X: 


NIGHTSHADE. 
SOLANU M. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, deeply divided into five ſegments. The cup is made of 
a ſingle piece, and in the ſame manner divided into five ſegments. The fruit is a roundiſh 
berry. The ſeeds are numerous, and are contained in two cells. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia the threads in the flower being five, and the 


ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Woody Nightſhade. 
Solanum lignoſum. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 
fibres : 


The ſtalks are woody, but weak : they are co- 
vered with a brown bark toward the bottom ; 
but it is paler in the tenderer parts. 

The leaves are placed on long footſtalks ; and 
they are broad, oblong, and pointed. Thoſe to- 
ward the lower part of the plant are undivided ; 
but thoſe toward the top have one or two nicks, 
making a kind of ears near the baſe. 

The flowers are placed in cluſters upon flen- 
der footſtalks : they are ſmall, and of a dark 
purple, with yellow heads of the threads in the 
middle. | 

The berries are large, oblong, and, when ripe, 
of a very fine red. 

It is common in damp grounds, and flowers in 
July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum ſcandens ſeu dulca- 
mara. Others, Solanum lignoſum. 


2. Sea Woody Nightſhade. 
Dul Sh = 

The root is compoſed of a multitude of large 
fibres. | 

The ſtalks are numerous, woody, and covered 
with a grey bark; and the young twigs are of a 
deep green. 

The leaves are oblong, and irregularly dented 
with a few deep notches: they are of a bluiſh green. 

The flowers are few and large : they ſtand in 
ſpreading tufts, and are of a paler blue than in 
the common kind, but of the ſame form. 

The berries are oblong, and, when ripe, black. 


DIVISION IL 


1. Common Tree Nightſhade. 
Solanum fruticoſum anguſtifolium. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The ſtem is firm, woody, and covered with a 
brown bark : the plant is a yard or more in 
height, and ſpreads into branches in a regular 
and elegant manner. 

The leaves are long, ſlender, and of a beau- 
tiful green. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


We have it about the ſca-coaſts in the north, 
It flowers in July. 
Ray calls it Solanum lignoſum, ſeu dulcamar, 


The woody nightſhade, though of the ſolanun 
kind, has no dangerous qualities. It operates 
gently by ſtool, and opens obſtructions of the 
viſcera, The woody part of the ſtem has moſt 
2 A decoction of this is good in the jaun- 
ce. 


9. Common Wild Nightſhade. 
Solanum vulgare. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The ftalk is round, green, thick, and of a 
firm ſubſtance: it ſpreads out into numerous 
branches, and is two feet high. 

The leaves are placed on long footſtalks: they 
are oblong, broad, ſharp-pointed, and of a deep 
green. 

bo 0 tha ae bo” pe; they ſtand 
in ight or ten » and have yellow 
buttons in the middle. 

The berries are round, and, when they are 


ripe, black. 


It is common in cultivated ground, and no 
where ſo much as in the borders of gardens. It 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum bacciferum primum 
fue officinarum. Others, Solanum vulgare ; and, 
from its growing in gardens, Solanum bor- 
tenſe. 

The leaves of this kind are uſed externally as 
cooling and repellent ; but, if not managed with 
caution, they may be dangerous. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers ftand ſingly on ſhort footftalks 
riſing from the boſoms of the leaves: they are 
large and white, with yellow buttons in the 
centre 


The berries are large, round, and of a bright 


fine red. 

It is a native of America, and flowers in au- 
tumn. 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum fruticoſum baccife- 


| rum. Others, Strychnodendron, and Amomum Plinii 


2. Love-Apple- 
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2. Love-Apple. 


The root is compoſed of many thick fibres. 
The ftalk is thick, fleſhy, and of a pale green, 
but of a weak ſubſtance; ſo that it does not 


ſtand perfectiy 


in the pinnated manner. 

8 — yellow : the fruit is 
very large, of the bigneſs of a moderate apple, 
ribbed on the ſurface, and of a fine red. Ir is full 
of a ſoft pulpy ſubſtance ; among which lie nu- 
merous ſeeds. ; 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, but thrives well in our gardens. We raiſe 
it principally for beauty ; but in many other parts 
of Europe they eat the fruit in ſoops ; and ſome 
times raw, with oil, pepper, and vinegar. 


It is innocent; but there is little nouriſhment 
in it. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, large, ir- 
regular pieces, and of certain ſtrings or fibres con- 
' The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and a yard 


P 
is compoſed of four or five pairs of irregular pin- 
nz, with an odd one at the end; and they are 
of a duſky colour. | 

The flowers af? large, and of a deep purple, 
paler on the outſide, and duſkier within, with 
yellow buttons in the centre : theſe ſtand in cluſ- 
ters at the ends of the branches; and have a ſin- 
gular aſpect, being five-cornered, rather than di- 
vided as the others. 

The fruit is large, round, and, when ripe, 
black. | 


It is a native of America, and flowers in Au- 


The roots are very quick in multiplying. 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum tuberoſum eſculen- 
tum. Others, Battata. | 

This is another inſtance, that many plants of 
the ſolanum kind are not poiſonous, for it is truly 
and diſtinctly one of them. 

4. Mad Apple. 
Solanum pomiferum fructu oblongo. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, long, thick, 

and ſpreading fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, of a pale 
green, or of a purpliſh colour, and covered with 


2 light, looſe, woolly matter: it is not much | 
| Thisis a very ſingular and elegant plant. 


branched ; and it is a foot and half high. 

The leaves are very large : they have ſhort 
footftalks ; and thoſe are often rediſh, as are alſo 
the veins: the leaves themſelves are of a deep 
green; but they have the ſame kind of whitiſh, 


| 


| 


woolly matter upon them as the ſtalks. 


The flowers ſtand ſingly, or ſometimes two or 
three together, on long footſtalks ; and they are 
large, and either white, or of a beautiful purple. 
Their cups are covered with ſharp, but weak 
prickles, of a purple colour. | 

The fruit is very large: its ſhape is oval, and 
its bigneſs that of a hen's egg, or larger: it is 
greeniſh at firſt, but white like an egg when ripe; 
or ſometimes purpliſh, varying as the flower : it 
is full of a ſoft, juicy matter within ; and the ſkin 
is extremely render and thin. 


This is another of the innocent plants of the 
nightſhade kind. Its name would make one think 
otherwiſe ; but that has been given through igno- 
rance. 

Some early blunderers in the ſcience ſuppoſed 
this to be the male mandrake of Theophraſtus, 
and therefore declared it to be poiſonous; ſetti 
down the ſymptoms of convulſions and deliriums 
as attending the taking it inwardly. The people 
in the Eaſt, not ſo deeply learned in Greek, eat 
it, and they have ſet the example to other nations. 
It is now a common ingredient in ſoops in many 


It is a native of Aſia, Africa, and South Ame- 
rica. Scarce any warm climate is without it. 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum pomiferum frufu 
oblongo. Others, Meolongena, and Melanzana. 
Our Engliſh people, who follow the old bota- 
niſts, Mad apples, and Raging apples. Others, 
the Egg-plant. 

Tournefort has led the way to deſcribing the 
ſeveral varieties of this plant as diſtinct ſpecies ; 
but they are no way different, except in the co- 
lour of the flower and fruit : no more than a red 
bean from a white one. 


5- Pear · fruited Nightſhade. 
Solanum ſpinoſum fructu pyriformi. 

The root is compoſed of many thick, long, 
and ſpreading fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, branched, 
and two feet and a half high: they are covered 
with a looſe, whitiſh, woolly matter; and are 
beſet at ſmall diſtances with ſharp prickles. 

The leaves are large, and covered with the 
ſame white downy matter: they are alſo beſet 
with ſharp prickles : they are broad, ſhort, 
pointed at the ends, and irregularly indented. 

The flower is ſmall ; but the fruit is very large: 
it is of the bigneſs of a pear, and of a gold yel- 
low: its ſhape alſo is like that of a pear; but it 
grows to the ſtalk at the large end. 

It is common in the American iſlands, and the 
fruit ripens in Auguſt. | 

Plukenet calls it Solanum Barbadenſe ſpinoſum 


6. Blue-flowered Thorny Nightſhade. 
Solanum ſpinoſum flore ceruleo. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, ſpreading 

The fialks are round, firm, upright, branched, 

and a yard high : they are of a pale colour, and 

thick ſet with ſharp, duſky thorns. | | 
The 
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The leaves ſtand on thorny and Jong foot- 
ſtalks: they are large, and deeply ſinuated at the 
edges; and have alſo numerous ſharp thorns on 
their ribs. 

The colour is a 

The flowers — they ſtand at the 
tops of the ſtalks on lender pedicles, and are 
deeply divided into ſegments, and of a fine blue. 

The fruit is round, and, when ripe, black. 

It is a native of America, and flowers in July. 

Plukenet calls it Solanum amm nigricans Vir- 


ginianum ſpinaſiſimum flore cerules. 
7. Prickly Nightſhade with ſmooth cups. 
Solanum ſpinoſum calycibus Levibus. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, ſpreading 
fibres. 

The ftalk is firm, upright, prickly, and not 
much branched : the thorns are ſtiff, and very 

z and ſtand ſtrait. 

9 — long, and conſiderably broad: 
they have ſhort footſtalks, they are deeply ſi- 
nuated at the edges, and they have ſome prickles 
on them. 

The flowers ſtand on long, ſlender, prickly 
footſtalks ; and they are large and blue. 

The berries are round, black, and gloſſy. 


It is a native of the warmer parts of America 


and Aſia, and flowers in July. 
Dillenius calls it Solanum Indicum ſpinoſum flore 
boragints. 


8. Apple of Sodom. 
Solanum ſpinis recurvis flore ceruleo. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, oprighe, branched, 
of a pale yellowiſh brown colour, and woody ſub- 
ſtance, and four feet high : they are armed with 
ſhort and robuſt prickles, which bend ſomewhat 
downwards. 

The leaves are long, and conſiderably broad : 
they have very ſhort footſtalks; and they are 
deeply divided at the edges in the pinnated form : 
they are of a dark green; and they have alſo 
prickles on them. 


| 


The flowers ſtand on long footſtalks, forme — 
times ſingly, ſometimes many together: 
large, and of a ſky-blue. The fruit is "oa 
round, and black. 

It is a native of many parts of the Eaſt, any 
flowery in July. 

Plukenet calls it Solanum pomiferum fruteſcen 
officinarum ſpinoſum nigricans boraginis flere folii, 

profunde lacimiatis. It is called apples of Sodom 
25 ao 


The fruit has = tempting aſpe& ; but „when 
chewed, the taſte is very diſagreeable. 


9. Bahama Nightſhade. 


Solanum anguſtifolium ſpinoſum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick fibres. 

The ſtalk is woody, firm, upright, not much 
branched, and five or fix feet high : it is armed 
with thorns z but they are ſhort, and not. very 
numerous. 

The leaves are numerous, long, narrow, of 2 
beautiful green, and fixed on ſhort footſtalks : 
they are very lightly waved on the edges, and 
they have prickles along the middle rib. 

The flowers are large and beautiful : 22 


of a fine pale blue, with a tinge of purple; and 
have yellow buttons in the centre. 


The berries are ſmall, round, and black. 

It is a native of the Bahama iſlands, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

Dillenius calls it Solanum Bahamenſe ſdinoſum 
petalis anguſtis reflexis. The flower is ſometimes 
white or fleſh-coloured. 


The qualities of theſe foreign nightfbades are 
not perfectly known; but, upon the whole, this ge- 
nus has a much worſe characti than it deſerves. 
Nightthade in general is accounted poiſonous ; 
but, as we have ſhown with reſpect to moſt of 
the ſpecies, there is little reaſon for ſuch a cha- 
rater, The opinion ſeems to have ariſen from 
confounding the plant next to be deſcribed under 
the ſame name. 


That is indeed poiſonous ; and having, by a 


latitude of ſpeech, been called nigbſbade, all the 
reſt have been ſuppoſed of the ſame qualities. 


. XI. 
DEADLY NIGHT SHADE. 
BELLADON 4. 


u N flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is deep, hollowed, and very lightly divided into five 
ſegments at the edge. The cup is made of a ſingle piece, divided into five equal ſegments ; 
and it remains when the flower is fallen. The refit is & round berry, placed in the cup. The ſeeds 


are kidney-ſhaped. 


Linnæus places it among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyle from che rudiment of the fruit fingle. He takes the received name from the plant, and calls 


it atropa. 
DIVISION I. 


Deadly Nightſhade. 
Belladona dicta ſolanum Lethale. 


The root is long, large, and creeping, 
The ſtalks are numerous, firm, upright, and 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


branched : their ener is hoown camand the bot- 


tom, and higher up a pale green. 


The leaves are numerous, very large, and of 2 


| fine: ſtrong green: they are long and broad, 
— eoes 5 
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The flowers ſtand on ſingle footſtalks riſing twelve, ſeven hours from the eating them, he fel! 
from the boſoms of the leaves; and they are large | into the moſt dreadful ravings. Once in a quar- 
and conſpicuous : they are hollow, and of a deep, | ter of an hour his ſenſes would return for a mo- 
but not ſhining purple colour. ment; but he relapſed immediately, and every 

The berry is large, round, and black: it has a | fime with more violence. During the intervals 
tempting look, and many have been by that led | of reaſon, his breath was as difficult; and he 
to eat of it to their deſtruction. complained of 0 dreadful tightneſs acroſs bis breaſt. 
"It grons in the neighbourhood of towns and | Toward morning the ravings went off, but he 
houſes, on ground where there has fallen ma- became fooliſh. He was faint, breathed with 
nure; but it ſhould be rooted out wherever found, difficulty, and ſtared and ſlabbered, antwered fo- 
for children have been often deſtroyed by it. It | reign to queſtion, and ſeemed one born an idiot. 


4 


—— 


flowers in July. All this time he was affected with a moſt pain- 
C. Bauhine calls it Solanum melanoceraſus. ful and violent ſtrangury ; but by degrees this 
Others, Solanum Lethale, and Belladona. went off, and he recovered without the help of 


| medicines. Before the country-apothecary could 
The works of medical authors abound with in- | be had, he was growing better; and he not 
ſtances of its effects, and hiſtories of thoſe who | knowing what to adviſe, left the family to their 
have periſhed by itz and experience from time | own management. 

to time ſhews they have told truth. The children both died in the courſe of the 

I ſaw one unhappy inſtance in the year 1743 : | night; and he, when perfectly recovered, and 
a labourer found it in the park of a nobleman | queſtioned about the nature of the caſe, an- 
where he was repairing the pales; and he eat | ſwered, that he had been in the condition ot one 
heartily of the berries, and gave ſome to his chil- | very drunk ; but ſaw and underſtood all that was 
dren. The ſymptoms came on in the following doing even when he anſwered in the wildeſt man- 
manner. — 

The man, after two hours, grew light headed, This I have ſeen; and what is recorded by me- 
giddy, and unable to ſtand; but not thinking of | dical writers agrees well with it. Indeed no claſs 
the cauſe, ſet down to his ſupper. He drank | of writers are in general more faithful. We read 
greedily, but could ſcarce ſwallow any thing ſo- | of men who have continued in a ſtate of mad. 
lid. He went to bed, and preſently grew worſe. | neſs eight or nine days from it, and have reco- 
He complained of a dreadful pain in the breaſt, | vered: to children it has generally proved fatal. 
and difficulty of breathing. It was about five in | Thoſe grown perſons who have periſhed by it, 
the afternoon he cat the berries. Theſe ſymptoms have generally died within twelve hours from the 
came on between ten and eleven at night; and at ' eating. 


DIVISION UI. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Large violet Moered Deadly Nightſhade. The flowers are large, and of a fine violet-co- 
; riſing from the boſoms of the leaves. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick fibres. | The fruit is a large berry, placed in the cup; 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, and of a | Which is alſo large, and in a manner cloſes 
browniſh colour, not much branched, but full of | over it. 
leaves : theſe are oblong, and of a deep green, It is a native of Peru, and flowers in Auguſt. 
not dented at the edges, but ſharp-pointed : they Juſſieu calls it Alkakengi flore amplo violaces 
have ſhort footſtalks, and a rim of the leaf runs | bur it is truly of this kind. 
down them. 


mn oY © 3 JS © 
CUCKOWPINT. 
4 R U M 


'T Here is not in all the round of Nature a genus ſo fingular as this, nor any about which ſyſtem- 

makers have had more trouble, none knowing where to place it: yet had they followed the 
obvious character impreſſed by Nature in the fruit, the confuſion had been avoided ; for whatever dif- 
putes may have ariſen from the ſingularity of the flower, the fruit is a berry : that admits no doubt» 
and that pl.ces it in this claſs. | 

The flower has no petals, but numerous threads. The cup is formed of a ſingle leaf ; and is large, 
hollow, upright, pointed at the top, and coloured within: it falls with the flower. The fruit is a 
cluſter of round berries. The ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. The leaves are undivided. 

This is a character of the genus compriſed in a few” words; yet punctual, particular, and above 
exception. It plainly diſtinguiſhes the arum from all other plants, even from two genera nearly al- 
lied to it, and to be deſcribed hereafter, ariſarum and dragons. | 

Linnæus ſeparates it from the generality of the other berry-bearing plants, placing it among the 
Ouandria polyandria ; the ſtamina being numerous, and fixed to the piſtil of the flower. He joins the 
eri ſarum and dracontium with it. 
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DIVISION I. 


Common Cuckowpint. 
Arum vulgare. 


The root is a roundiſh, tuberous lump, brown 
on the outſide, and white within, placed at a 
conſiderable depth under the ſurface, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 

The leaves are placed on long, thick footſtalks 3 
and they are very large, and of an arrow-headed 
ſhape, ſplit deep at the baſe, and ſharp at the 
point : they are of a fine freſh green, and are of- 
ten ſpotted with black, and ſomerimes with white 
ſpots. 
P The ftalk riſes in the. midſt of theſe, and is 
ſurrounded by the hollow baſes of their foot- 


ſtalks: it is round, thick, and ten inches high: | 


on its top ſtands a ſingle flower. The thready 

part at the bottom is yellowiſh : the receptacle, 

which is lengthened out in form of a club, is red, 

purple, or white ; for theſe are accidental varieties. 
The berries are of a fine bright red. 


DIVISION u. 


1. Egyptian Arum. 
Arm AF gyptiacum. 


The root is very large, tuberous, and of an 
irregular form ; of a rediſh brown on the outſide, 
white within, and of an acrid taſte, but not ſo 
violently ſharp as our arum. - 

The leaves grow fingly on long, thick foot- 
ſtalks : they are very large, of a deep ſhining 
green, and of a ſhape ſomewhat approaching to 
heart-faſhioned : they are broad at the baſe, and 
are there very lightly and bluntly indented : they 
are from this part gradually ſmaller to the end, 
where they terminate obtuſely ; and the ſtalk is 
net inſerted at the edge, but in the ſubſtance of 
the leaf, a third below the top. 

The ſtalk which ſupports the flower is round, 
thick, juicy, and of a pale green. 

The flower reſembles that of our common arum. 
The cup is a great, oblong, hollow caſe : the 
club within is white, and of an uneven ſurface 
and the thready part is yellow. 

The berries are large and red. 

It is a native of Zgypt, and of the Greek 
iſlands. Ir rarely flowers. 

C. Bauhine calls it Arum maximum Ægyptium 
quod vulgo Colacafia. Others, Arum Agyptium, 
and Colacafia. | 


The root is eaten in Egypt, and other parts 
of the Eaſt, as food ; and it is not confined in this 
uſe to the place where it naturally grows, but ſold 


CV 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


It is common under hedges, and flowers in May, 

C. Bauhine and others call it Arum vulgare, 
and Arum maculatum. 

Some have deſcribed the ſpotted kind as a 
diſtin& ſpecies ; but the variety is altogether ac- 
cidental. 


It is a very powerful and excellent medicine. 
It operates by urine, and is good againſt the 


A piece of it bruiſed and laid upon the tongue, 
has reſtored the ſpeech in paralytick cafes ; and 
a conſerve of it. made with two-thirds ſugar, has 
done eminent ſervice in the ſcurvy, and in rhey- 

The virtues of it are leſs known than 
ſhould be, from this ſingle circumſtance, that it 
is commonly uſed dry. It loſes all its efficacy with 
its juice; and this the taſte manifeſts. Nothing 
is more acrid than the freſh root; but when 
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FOREIGN SPECIES. 


into other countries. The ſharpneſs of its taſte 
goes off by ſoaking in water, or by drying : ei- 
| ther way ſerves to prepare it for the table. What 
| Bontius writes of its being poiſonous, has no 
other meaning than that it is acrid. Three days 
ſoaking in water, he ſays, takes off all its ill qua- 
lities z and this, or a much ſhorter time, is found 
perfectly well to prepare it for food pleaſantly 
and wholefomely. 


2. Arrow-leaved Trum. 
Arum foliis anguſtis ſagittatis. 
The root is brown, large, tuberous, and fur- 
niſhed with a few thick fibres. 


on long, lender footſtalks : they are of a perfect 

arrow-headed ſhape, oblong, . ſlender, ſharp- 
i ſplit at the baſe, and with th 

| HT pli with ſharp points 


The flower riſes upon a ſlender green talk, 
green on the outſide, yellowiſh within, and highly 
ribbed. 

The club is uſually yellow, ſometimes white or 

The berries are red. 


It is common in the American iſlands, and 
flowers in April. 


Plukenet calls it Arum minus ſagittarie foliis. 


XII. 


The leaves are numerous; and they are placed 


and is contained in a hollow caſe or cup: this is 


BUTCHERS BROOM. 
r 


TAE flower has no petals. The cup is compoſed of fix ſmall leaves, of an oval form, convex, 
and turned at one edge : three of theſe ſtand inward, and have by ſome been miſtaken for pe- 
tals of a lower. The fruit is a round berry, divided within into three cells, in each of which are two 
I ſeeds; 


- 
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Fry There are in this genus ſeparate male and female flowers on diſtin& plants: but they differ 


_ cf the fuk. 

Linnæus places this among the diæcia 
plants, and 
are in ſome 
male parts 
claſſical 


Common Butchers Broom. 
Ru ſcus vulgaris. 


This is a tough and ſhrubby plant, though of 
no conſiderable height or bigneſs. 

The root is long, thick, and ſpreading. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, a foot and 
balf high, and divided into many branches to- 
ward the top. 

The leaves are very numerous and ſmall : they 
are of a bluiſh green colour, and of a firm ſub- 
| ſtance: they are broadeſt at the baſe, narrower 
to the point, where they end in a ſharp prickle, 
and not at all ſerrated: * | 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white : 


G E N 


this, that the male flowers have certain buttons, though without threads, and the female an 


Smgenefia ; the flowers being male and female on ſeparate 
the buttons growing together in a body : but he is obliged to acknowledge, that there 
ſpecies, which he cannot diſpute to be of this genus, flowers which have the male and fe- 
together. This ſhews the generical diſtinction he has eſtabliſhed to be imperfect, and the 
character falſe ; but theſe things we have often obſerve.'. 


they ſtand upon the leaves, one on each, and 
uſually near the centre. 

The berry is large, and of a beautiful red. 
We have it on waſte grounds. It flowers early 
in ſpring. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ruſcus. Others, Ruſcus foe 
\ Bruſcus. We, Knee-bolly, and Butchers broom. 


The root is a powerful and excellent diuretick : 
the beſt way of giving it is in decoction. It thus 
is ſerviceable in the gravel, and all nephritick 
complaints, and againſt obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. Cures of dropſies have been performed by 
| this medicine alone; but it muſt be taken early, 


otherwiſe there is little hope. 


9 XIV. 


DWARF HONEYSUCKLE. 
CHAMAPERICLYMENUM 


T* flower is compoſed of four 
into 
ſeveral ſmaller round ones. 


Linnzus places 


petals, of an oblong form. The cup is ſmall, and is divided 
four ſegments at the edge. The fruit is a large berry, of an uneven ſurface, compoſed of 


this among the fetrandria monogynia, joining it with the cornus, but improperly. 


There is but one known ſpecies of this genus, and that is common to Britain, and the other nor- 


thern parts of Europe. 


Dwarf Honeyſuckle: 
Chamepericlymenum. 
The root is long, ſlender, and ſpreading : it 
runs under the ſurface, and is furniſhed with 
many fibres. 


The ſtalk is round, ſlender, upright, and about 


five inches high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs: they are large, 
oblong, broad, pointed at the ends, not at all di- 
vided at the edges, and marked with high ribs : 
they have no footſtalks, and their colour is a 
bluiſh green. 

The flower ſtands at the top of the ſtalk ; but 
there uſually riſe two lictle ſhoots from the ſame 


G E N 
CLOUD 


point z each of which has two or four leaves on it 
like the others: 

The flower is large and white. 

The fruit is compoſed of ſeveral little berries 
joined together, and is of a fine red. 

The whole plant, as it decays, often becomes 
rediſh. 

We have it on hills in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. It flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Perichmenum tertium froe bu- 
mile. Others, clymenum. It obtained 
this name, the Engliſh of which is Dwarf boney- 
ſuckle, from thoſe who ſaw the fruit, and not the 
flower. | 


8 
BERRY. 


XV. 


CHAMAMORUS. 


"PHE flower is compoſed of five large, obtuſe petals ; and is ſingle on each plant, terminating 
the ſtalk. The cup is divided into five ſegments, and remains after the lower. The fruit is 
a large berry, compoſed of many ſmaller, placed upon a convex head. 
places this among the icoſandria polygynia ; the threads being numerous, and growing to 
| the cup; and the ſtyles being alſo numerous, one riſing from the rudiment of every ſucceeding 
grain of the fruit. This author joins it with the common bramble; from which it differs in the 


flower, being ſingle on the top of every plant, and in other obvious circumſtances. 


1. The 
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1. The Cloud Berry. 184 5 wy, 2. Wild Raſpberry. 
"Ig * *** Ghamemorns frufu payee. 


The root is long, flender, and creeping : it The root is ſlender and creeping. - { _ 
runs under the ſurface, and has numerous 3 round, whitiſh, and a foot 
fibres. F 4 "7 
The ſtalk is round, weak, and about ten inches | The leaves are placed on long footffalks, three 
igh. . on each; and they are oblong, broad, 

The leaves are large, and deeply divided : they | and ſharp-pointed. Their colour is a duſky green 
1 on the upper ſide, and they are paler underneath. 
four or five on the whole plant: they are placed | The flowers grow two or three together on 
on long footſtalks, and uſually hang drooping : | flender footſtalkes at the top of the plant: they 
they are broad, ſhort, deeply divided into ſeve- are large, and of a pale red, mixed with white, 
ral ſharp ſegments, and thoſe again ſub-divided, The fruit is ſmall, but that is owing to the 
or deeply ſerrated. Their colour is a blackiſh | few grains of which it is compoſed, for they are 
green on the upper ſurface, and whitiſh under- | fingly as large as in the other: there are about 
neath. "I. 3 three to each fruit; and they are red. 

The flower ſtands at the top of the ſtalk, and It is common on the northern mountains of 
is large and purple. England, and flowers in June. 

The fruit, when ripe, is red ; and it is of the C. Bauhine calls it Chomerubus ſaxatilic. 
bigneſs of a raſpberry, which it greatly reſembles | Others, Rubus Alpinus bumilis, Rubus ſaxatilis 


in its external ſhape. | and Rubus Aipinus tricaccuts. 
We have it on the northern mountains. It | 
flowers in June. The fruit of this is eſteemed excellent againſt 


C. Bauhine calls it Chamerubus foliis ribes An- ſcorbutick complaints. It may be eaten freſh, ar 
glicus. Others, Chamemorus, and Vaccinium nubis. made into a kind of conſerve. The people, where 
- Gs n people, Cloud-berries, and Knot- | it is common, relate wonders of the cures it has 
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ForREi1GN GENERA. 2 4 
Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


C 2374 44k = 
PRICKLY BINDWEED. 9. K. 
S MIL A X. 


P The cup is compoſed of fix leaves; which are oblong, and have 
the points turned back, and unite ſo as to form a kind of wide, open bell. The fruit is 2 
round berry, divided within into three cells, in each of which there are two ſeeds. There are male 
and female flowers on ſeparate plants in this genus; but they are of the ſame ſtructure, that the 
male flower has fix ſhort threads with their buttons, and the female has an oval rudionnre? the fro, 
on which are three ſtyles. 

Linnæus places it for this reaſon among the diæcia bexandria, ſeparating it by many intermediate 
claſſes from the generality of the other berrybearers. 


1. Red-berried Smilax, with angulated ſtalks. | have ſlender footſtalks, and they are of a beauti- 
Smilax lævis haccis rubris caule angulato. Le Both the footſtalks and the ſubſtance 
of the leaves are prickly. 
The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh : they ſtand 
numerous fibres. | in great numbers on the tops of the ſtalks. 
The ſtalks are weak, and brown: they Tup- | The berries are ſmall, but of a beautiful red. 
port themſelves by means of tendrils, and by It is a native of Italy, Sicily, and many other 
that means run to a vaſt length ; and they are | of the warmer parts of Europe, and flowers in 
prickly. Auguſt. * oy 
The leaves are large and heart-faſhioned : they | C. Bauhine calls it Smilax aſder fruity rubevte- 
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8 Smilax aſpera. The berries are ſome- | taking it is in a ſtrong decoction. This ſhould 
os black, and the plant is in other places | be continued for a conſiderable time. 
found with fewer prickles. In theſe conditions 


— 


it has been deſcriþed as two diſtin& ſpecies z but 3- The China Plant. 

the difference is only accidental, Smilax foliis obverſe cordatis floribus umbellatis, 
2. The Sarſaparilla Plant. The root is large, and of an irregular form. 
Smilax aſpera foliis ovatis. The ftalk is round, jointed, weak, and uſually 


crooked from joint to joint, and armed here and 
The root is extremely long and flender : it | there with a few prickles : it ſupports itſelf among 
to a vaſt extent, and is brown on the out- | buſhes, climbing by means of tendrils, and in 

fide, and white within. that manner runs to a great height. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and ſlender : Ihe leaves are large, and of a figure very much 
they ſupport themſelves by tendrils, and run to | approaching to round : they are ſmalleſt at the 
the height of twelve fect. baſe, and are a little dented in the heart-like man- 

They are brown, and ſet with prickles. ner at the end. 

The leaves have no prickles : they have ſlender The flowers are ſmall and yellow : they ſtand 
footſtalks ; and they are of an oval figure, but | in a kind of little umbells, about four in each. 
ſharp at the point : they are of a firm ſubſtance; The berries are large ; and, when ripe, they 
and their colour is a deep green on the upper fide, | are bf an orange red. 
and pale underneath. It is a native of China and Japan. It flowers 

The flowers grow in cluſters at the tops of the | in July. 
ſtalks ; and are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white. Plukenet calls it Fruticulus convoloulaceus [pi . 

The berries are as large as a black cherry, and | you; finicus floribus parvis umbellatis, Others 


—— 


when ripe they are of the ſame colour. ſimply, China. 
It is a native of South America, and of ſome 
of the north. It flowers in July. The root poſſeſſes the ſame qualities with ſarſa- 


C. Bauhine calls it Smilax aſpera Peruviana foe parilla. I hey uſed to be given together againſt 
Sarſaparilla. Others, Sarſa, Zarza, and Zarza | the venereal diſeaſe, and at preſent are preſcribed 
nobiliſſima. in diet-drinks againſt ſcorbutick complaints. It 
was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs virtues that it had not; 

Its root is a very celebrated remedy in the | and thence is grown much into diſuſe, the com- 
ſcurvy. It has been greatly recommended in the | mon practice neglecting thoſe it really has. 
cure of the venereal. diſeaſes : but the ready ef- There is a root brought from America called 
fefts of mercury have ſuperſeded all other medi- zaſtard China, which belongs to a plant of this 
cines for that purpoſe. kind, but with longer leaves. 

Ir operates by ſweat ; and the beſt method of | 


8G N Ko 9 II. 
BERRYBEARING ANGELICA 
5 


THE flower is compoſed of five petals, of an oval form. The cup is very ſmall, and is divided 
by five indentings at the edge. The fruit is a round berry, ſtriated, and crowned at the top, 
containing a fingle oblong, hard ſeed. The flowers are diſpoſed in little umbells ; and the leaves are 
divided in the manner of the common umbelliferous plants. | 
Linnæus places this among, the pentandria pentagynia; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


ſtyles in its centre the ſame number. 
Berrybearing Angelica: | ' and broad; largeſt at the baſe, ſmaller to the 
Aralia racemoſa & ramoſa. point, ſerrated at the edges, and of a pale green, 


The flowers ſtand in little cluſters on foot- 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with | talks riſing from the boſoms of all the leaves from 

many fibres. . a the top to the bottom of the plant: they are 
The ſtalk is round, uptight, very much | ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white. 

branched, and five feet high : it is purple,toward The berries are green at firſt, but when ripe of 

the bottom, and at the joints; elſewhere of @ | a duſky red. 

pale green. | It is a native of North America, and flowers in 
The leaves are very large, and each is com- | Auguſt. 

Poſed of numerous, ſmaller, perfect parts, reſem- Van Royen calls it Aralia ex alis florifers. 

bling ſo many diſtinct leaves: theſe are oblong | Others, Panaces Carpimon. 
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MANDRAKE. 
MANDRAGOR 4 
'FHE flower is formed of a ſingle petal ; which is hollow, and divided deeply into five ſegments. 


3 III. 


The cup is large, formed of a fingle leaf, of a hollow ſhape, marked with five ridges, and di- 
vided alſo into five ſegments at the edge. The fruit is a berry, but a very large one, of a round or 
longiſh form; and the ſeeds are numerous, and kidney-ſhaped. | 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads being five, and the 
rudiment of the fruit ſingle. There is but one known ſpecies of this fingular genus. 


The Mandrake. 
Mandragora. 


The root is large, long, and thick ; and uſually 
from about the middle downwards is divided into 
two parts. This however is not its conſtant or 
certain form : ſometimes it is divided into three 


ſingle. 

The leaves are numerous, and very large: 
they are long, and conſiderably broad, ſmall at 
the baſe, wideſt toward the middle, and thence 
gradually narrower to an obtuſe point : they are 
often waved, and ſometimes indented at the 


edges. Their colour is a dark, duſky green ; and 


they have a very unpleaſant ſmeſls 

The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers riſe among 
theſe leaves; and they are very ſlender, about four 
inches high, and of a pale green : each ſupports 
a ſingle flower. This is large, hollow, and of a 
whitiſh colour, with a bluſh of purple. 

The fruit is of the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, 
and is of a ſpungy ſubſtance. lts colour is a 
greeniſh yellow when unripe ; but as it ripens all 
the green goes off, and it becomes perfectly yel- 
low. 

It is a native of Spain and Italy, and of the 
other warmer parts of the world, growing in 
damp woods. Ir flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mandragora fruftu rotundo. 
Others, Mandragoras mas. 

No plant has been a ſource of more error or 
impoſition than this. 

The fruit is ſometimes of an oblong ſhape, 
inſtead of round; and in that condition the plant 
is called the female mandrake ; but it is only an 
accidental variety. 

It is pretended that the root perfectly repreſents 
the human body; and cheats have carved a head 
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ſtyle from the 


| apes Good ſculpture has in ſome au- 
thors alſo greatly helped this reſemblance ; but 
in nature it is really nothing. 

The fruit of the mandrake has been accounted 
poiſonous ; but without any juſt reaſon. It may 
be eaten with ſafety in the manner of the large 
F SO Cos 


The leaves are and are uſed in oint- 
| ments for that The outer bark of the 
root is dried for the ſervice of medicine, but is at 
preſent little regarded: it has the character of a 
narcotick ; but it has no very powerful effects. 
Thoſe people who ſhew the root of mandrake 
ſeldom get that of the right plant. Their cuſtom 
is, to cut a piece of white bryony into the in- 
tended ſhape, and put it into the ground again for 
ſome time, where it will often get a kind of coat. 
The interpreters of the Bible have been cen- 
ſured for | 


a ipture-ſtory lies; 


| and its 
might naturally lead the female Iſraelite to eat it; 
and the account is plain, familiar, and 


. 
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8 IV. 


MAT APPLE. 
PODOPHYLLU M. 
cm flower is compoſed of nine petals z which are of a roundiſh form, hollow, and folded at 


the edge. The cup is a kind of leafy ſcabbard, 


large, hollow 
top. The ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 


falling wich the flower : it is compoſed of three 


leaves, of an oval form. The fruit is a berry, of an oval ſhape, with a crown at its 


Linnzus places this among the polyandria monog ynia 3 the threads being numerous, and fixed to the 
receptacle, and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit fingle. The name is by moſt written ans 


Podophyllum. | 


Common 
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lowiſh colour, 
I: is naked to the top ʒ where it divides uſually 

into two parts, and on each of theſe is ſupported 

a ſingle leaf. 

This is very large, of a roundiſh form, but di- 

vided down to the ſtalk into about ſix ſegments. 


Wk a 3 


The colour is a yellowiſh green, and the ſub- 
ſtance firm. 

The flower riſes in the midſt between theſe two 
parts of the ſtalk ; and has a ſlender pedicle of an 
inch long. 

It is large and white. 

The fruit is oblong, large, and of an orange- 
colour when ripe. 

It is a native of North America, and flowers 
in May. 

Authors in general call it Anapodophyllum Ca- 
nadenſe. 


| 


8 V. 


WINTER-C HERR. 
ALKEKENGTLI 


HE flower is formed of a fingle petal; which is hollowed, large, folded, and divided at the 

edge into five broad, pointed ſegments. The cup is formed of a fingle leaf; and is of a bloated 
ſhape, and divided alſo toward the edge into five pointed ſegments : it is of a pentangular form, and 
remains with the fruit. The berry is roundiſh, and is contained in the cup, which becomes very large, 
cloſes about it, and acquires a colour. The ſeeds are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, and compreſſed. 


Linnæus places this among the 


ia monogyzia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


pentandria 
ſyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. He calls the genus phyſalis. 


1. Common Wiater-Cherry. 
Alkekengi vulgare. 
The root is lender, and creeps under the ſur- 
face. 
I be ſtalk is round, upright, a foot and half 

The leaves are placed two at a joint, on long 
footſtalks ; and they are large, and of a fine deep 
green : they are broadeſt at the baſe, narrower to 
the point, and undivided at the edges. 

The flowers are placed on ſlender footſtalks in 
the boſoms of the leaves : they are large and 
white. 

The fruit ſucceeds ; and makes a ſingular ap- 
pearance: it is a red berry of the bigneſs of a 
cherry, and is ſurrounded by a kind of bag or 
bladder formed of the cup; which ſwells for that 
purpoſe, and acquires a red colour. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in June. = | 

C. Bauhine calls it Solanum veficarium. Others, 
Alkekengi. 


The berries are celebrated for many virtues ; 
but the preſent practice neglects them: they 
operate by urine, and are good againſt obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera ; but as we have ſo many more 
are not worth much regard. 


2. Sleepy Nightſhade. 

This, though called a nig beſpade, is properly a 
ſpecies of winter-cherry. The difference is not 
ſo great, that we ſhould wonder old authors, leſs 
accurate than we in the characters of the genera, 
did not perceive it. | 
The root is long and thick. 

I 


| 


The firſt leaves are very large, broad, ſhort, 
obtuſely pointed, and ſupported on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks : their colour is a deep green. 

The ftalk is round, upright, and two ſeet 
high: toad the top it uſually divides into ſe- 
veral branches. 


The leaves are placed on ſhort footſtalks, and 
reſemble thoſe from the root: they are alſo of 2 


duſky green on the upper fide, but paler under- 
neath. 


The flowers grow in cluſters round the ſtalk at 
the joints; and they are ſmall, and of a yel. 
lowiſh white. 

The berry is ſmall and red : it remains in the 
cup, where it is defended by a woolly matter. 

Ir is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Solanum ſomniferum verticil- 
latim. 


promote ſleep. 
leaves are bruiſed for this purpoſe, and laid 


the temples. | 


3. Woolly Winter-Cherry. 
Alkekengi foliis lanuginofis. 
| The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The ftalk is firm, woody, and divided into 
branches. 
| The leaves are placed on flender footſtalks ; 
and they are ſhort, broad, obtuſe, of a whiciſh co- 
Tour, and of a woolly ſurface. 

The flowers ſtand fingly on long footſtalks 
riſing from the boſoms of the leaves ; and they 
are ſmall, and of a very pale rediſh colour. 

The berry is large, and of a coral red. 


It 
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EY ; uraſſo, and flowers in Au- | they are alſo of a greyiſh green, , and und 
3 of C | in Au „7 


Plukenet calls it Solanum veſfcarium Car aſſevi- 
cum Solano antiquorum ſimile, foliis origani ſub- 
incanis. 


4. Many-flowered Hoary Winter- Cherry. 
Alkekengi multiflorum foliis birſutis. 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and two 
feet high : it is of a greyiſh colour, and 1s co- 
vered lightly with a hoary matter. 

The leaves are placed on lender footſtalks: 


VF 


middle, and pointed at the end. 

The flowers are placed on ſiender footſtalk,, 
which riſe in great numbers from the boſom of 
ä 


The berry is ſmall and red, and it is contained 
in a ſkinny cup. 

This is accounted poiſonous, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the true ſola num ſomniferum of the antients 
but their deſcriptions are ſo imperfect, that it is 
hard to determine that matter. 

Alpinus calls it Solanum ſomniferum antiquoruy, 
Others, Solanum ſomniferum verum. 


VI. 


F RT ARS CO WII. 
ARISARU M. wand. 


PHE Gower hes as petete. The cup is very large, long, hollow, not upright, as in arum, bit 
bending down toward the upper part, and ſplit : the club within it reſembles that of the am 
but it is alſo bent. The threads of the flower ſupport ſquare buttons. The berries are numerous, 


roundiſh, and ſet in a cluſter. 


. 


Linnæus places this among the gynandria polyandria 3 the threads being numerous, and fixed to the 
piſtil. But he confounds it with the arum, making it only a ſpecies of that genus; whereas it er- 


dently differs generically. 


1. Broad - leaved Ariſarum. 
Ariſarum latifolium. 

The root is a ſmall, roundiſh, tuberous lump, 
with a few fibres at the top. | 

The leaves are ſupported ſingly on long, ſlen- 
der footſtalks ; and they are of a lively green, 
very large, oblong, heart-faſhioned at the baſe, 
and pointed at the end. 

The flower riſes on a ſeparate ſtalk in the centre 
of the tuft of leaves, and refembles that of the 
common arum: it is a great greeniſh cup, purple 
toward the top and at the edges; and it bends 
down, and ſplits at the extremity ; within this is 
ſcen a purple club, which alſo bends forward. 

The berries are ſmall and red. 

It is common in Spain and Italy, and flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ariſarum latifolium. 


| 


2. Narrow-leaved Ariſarum. 
The root is a ſmall, roundiftr lump, brown on 


the outſide, and white within. | 


N 


The leaves are long, narrow, and of a freſn 
beautiful green. | | 

The ftalk riſes among theſe ; and is lender, 
upright, of a pale green, and about ten inches 
high : there generally are wrapped about this the 
remains of the baſes of ſome leaves. | 

The flower ſhews itielf in a ſingular manger, 
The cup is long and ſlender ; and the club is alſo 


very long, bent downward, and crooked : its co- 


lour is a duſky purple; and it uſually thruſts it- 
ſelf out of the cup in ſuch manner as to reſemble 
a large earth - worm crawling. ER 

The berries are round and ſmall, green at 
but when ripe of a fine red. | 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in June. 

J. Bauhine calls it Ariſarum anguſtifolium ; * 
name moſt others have followed. 


The roots of theſe are very powerful diureticks; 


but they are not much uſed except by the pes- 
ſants. 


8 VII. 


DRAGON. 


DRACONTIU M. 


HE. flower has no petals. The cup is lar 


| ſtands a club, in the ſame manner as, in the arum; and the 


8 2 
'< 


hollow, and formed of a Tigle leaf. In this 


ments of the berries, are at the bottom. The fruit is a cluſter of berries, numerous, large, and red. 


The leaves are divided in the manner of fingers. 
piſtil 


Linnæus places tis among the gynandria monogynia, thie buttons deing numerous, and fixed to the 


This author makes it a ſpecies of arum, reſerving the name dracontium for a diſtin genus, alro- 


gether unlike the plant to which this name has been appropriated ; and comprehending ſome ſpecieꝰ 
uſually called arum. The ſtudent will from this avoid the confuſion. : 
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"oY 1. Common Dragon. 

' Dracontium vulgare. 

The root is large, thick, and furniſhed with 

The firſt leaves are very large, and very beau- 
tiful : they are placed fingly on long, thick foot- 
ſtalks ; and are of the palmated kind, formed of 
numerous, long, and moderately broad ſegments, 
diſpoſec like fingers on a hand. 

The ſtalk riſes among theſe ; and is round, up- 
right, thick, of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and four 


long footſtalks, and reſemble thoſe from the root, 
being compoſed of many ſegments, and of a 
beautiful green. 

The flower is very large, and is placed fingly 
at the top of the ſtalk. The cup is green on the 
outſide, but of a deep and beautiful purple within. 
The club is very large, and of a fine red, ſome- 
The berries are placed together in a large 
cluſter, and are red when ripe. | 
The ſtalk of this ſpecies is uſually of a whitiſh 
colour, ſtained and ſpeckled in a curious manner, 
like the ſkin of a ſerpent, with purple and green: 
it thence obtained the name. | 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in Auguft. 


C. Bauhine calls it Dracunculus polyphyllus. 
TERA wy 


We cultivate it in gardens for its ſingularity 
and its virtues. It has the credit of being a power- 
ful ſudorifick and reſiſter of poiſon ; but it is not 
much regarded in the preſent practice. 


2. American Dragons. 
Dracontium Amer.canum /padice longiſſima. 


The root is compoſed of a thick head, from 
whence riſe many long creeping fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on long foot- 
ſtalks; and they are of the palmated kind : each 
is compoſed of about ſeven oblong and broad ſeg- 
ments, reſembling fo many ſeparate leaves; and 
theſe are of a pale green. | 

The ftalk is round, upright, and a foot high. 

The leaves on this perfectly reſemble thoſe from 
the root; but they are ſmaller : they are alſo of 
a paler green. 

The flower ſtands at the top; and is formed of 
a ſhort, hollow caſe, with a very long club riſin 
| re 
point. 

The berries are numerous, large, and, when 
they are ripe, of a fine red. 

It is a native of America, and flowers in May. 

Herman calls it Sum polyphyllum minus & bu- 


G „ , - vi 
| uh 2-4 
HE flower reſembles that of the arum, and has no petals. The cup is compoſed of a fingle 


leaf, of an oval ſhape,; but pointed, and coloured. The club is upright, ſhort, and hid among 
the buttons and rudiments of the fruit. This is a cluſter of round berries, in which are contained 


Linnæus places this among the gynandria polyandria ; the threads in the flower being numerous, 


and fixed to the piſtil. 


Water Dragon. 
Calla aquatica. 

The root is long, thick, and jointed : it runs 
obliquely in the mud in ſhallow waters, and ſends 
up numerous leaves from various parts. 

Theſe riſe in cluſters ; and are fingly 
on long, thick footſtalks : they are broad, ſhort, 
of a heart-faſhioned ſhape, ſharp-pointed, and of 
a deep green. | 

The ſtalks are round, thick, and upright, of a 
pale green, and about fix inches high : they riſe 
in the middle of the tuft of leaves, and are ſur- 
rounded by the baſes of ſeveral of them at the 


G6 8 © 
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bottom : they are from thence nicked to the top, 
where there ſtands the cup, formed of a fingle 
leaf, and ſplit to receive the ſtalk. This is of 
a pale green, and remains with the fruit. The 
club riſes within this; but it is ſhort, and hid 
among the threads, which are whitiſh, with yel- 
low buttons. 

The berries ripen in a ſmall cluſter, and, when 
| ripe, are of a fine red. 

It is common in the ditches in Holland, and 
flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Dracunculus radice arun- 
| dinacea. Others, Dracunculus aqualicus. 


FL IX. 
AN LAUREL. 
LOSSUM: 


HE flower has no petals. The cup is compoſed of fix oval, convex leaves; three of which 
L ſtand inward, and three outward ; and it is placed on the under ſide of the leaf. The 
is a round berry, divided into three cells within, and containing in each two ſeeds of a roundiſh 
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Linnæus places this among the diæcia fyngenefia, making it a Kind of rens; but the 
of the flowers is a ſufficient diſtinction; and the difference is confirmed by the general 


the plant- 


1. Long-leaved Alexandrian Laurel. 
Hippegloſſ n frufibus ſub ſoliolis lengifolia. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, thick, 
long, crooked, entangled one among another, 
and penetrating to a great depth. 

The ſtalks are numerous, firm, tough, woody, 
branched, and ſpreading : they are four feet high, 
and in the whole uſually form a large buſh. 

The leaves are large, of a firm ſubſtance, and 
fine deep green : they are long, but conſiderably 
broad, ſmall at the baſe, broadeſt toward the 
middle, and ſharp at the point; and they are 
marked all the length with large longitudinal 
veins. 


On the middle of each leaf there grows another 


ſmall one; and under this riſes the pedicle, which 
ſupports the flower; ſometimes there is only one, 


ſometimes the ſtalk ſplits, and ſupports one on 


each diviſion. 
The footſtalk is lender and ſhort. 
The flower is ſmall and yellowiſh. 


The berries are large, round, and, when ripe, | 


of a fine red. 
It is common in damp foreſts in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and flowers in June. | 
C. Bauhine calls it Laurus Alexandrina frufu 
pediculo infidente. Others, Hippogloſſum vulgare, 


and Hippogloſſum mas. 


What is called the female bippogioſſum is only a. 


variety of this, not a diſtinct ſpecies, differing only 
in ſize and in the colour of the fruit, which in- 
clines to orange. The Latin name ſhould be tranſ- 


ſituation 
aſpec of 


the whole is too bad for amendment. Io 


The berry is | 
FAIRS "a 
It is a native of the warmer of Europe i 
woods and damp thickets. > 
C. Bavhine calls is Laras Mexendrizs frets 
folio inſidente. 


Both kinds have the credit of being excellent 
vulneraries ; 


The END of te NINETEENTH CLASS. 
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CLASS XX. 


Plants which have a perfect flower, of a plain and regular firufture; and 
ens. after every flower, fanding naked in the cup. 


HIS is a claſs plainly diſtinguiſhable by Nature from all others, but confounded, like too 
many of the reſt, by the modern ſyſtems of botany. The two effential requiſites to a gene- 
rical character are, that it be certain, and that it be obvious: the firſt prevents error, the 
other perplexity ; and there is no where in Nature a character more happily eftabliſhed to anſwer theſe 
than in the preſent inflance. | 
Mr. Ray, who followed Nature cloſely, perceived it; and has founded one of his claffical diſtinc- 
tions upon it. He has therefore kept together theſe plants, fo truly allied, and ſo perfectly ſepa- 
rated from all others: but thoſe who have limited themſelves for the claſſick characters ſolely to the 
threads in the flowers of plants, have thrown the genera, thus connected together by Nature, into 
many different parts of their works, and joined them with plants to which they have no affinity. 
Linnzus led the way to this, compelled by the very foundation of his ſyſtem : bur when that 
author ſaw the neceſſity of thus ſeparating plants evidently joined by Nature in the courſe of his en- 
quiry, he ſhould have given up the method, not violated her laws. No plants have ſhewn the great 
conſtraint his ſyſtem lays upon Nature equally wich theſe, which are thus, by means of the ſingle | 
ſeed, clafled fo eaſily and fo regularly. 


* 


$t k> 11 
Natives of BarTArn. 
Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


re 
SALE RIAN. 
o 


* flower is ſormed of « fingle petal, hollowed, and crooked at the bottom, and divided into 
five ſegments at the edge. The cup is very ſmall, and is divided in an extremely light 
manner into five ſegments : in ſome ſpecies the diviſion is ſcarce perceptible. The feed is naked, 
ſingle, and of an oblong form, and winged with down. The leaves ſtand in pairs. 

In ſome ſpecies the outer ſkin of the ſeed is Jooſe 3 and in theſe lefs accurate obſervers have ſpoke 
of a ſeed-veſſel, ſuppoſing this ſkin a enpſule 3 but their difference from the reft is more than this. 
Linnæus places this genus among the iandbia monogynia ; the threads in the flower being three, 
and the ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. But he is obliged to acknowledge vaſt variations 
in ſome of the ſpecies in this reſpect; ſuch indeed as ſpeak yery plainly the impropriety of the fyſtem 
he has eſtabliſhed. Io ſome ſpecies there are but two threads in the flower, in others there is only one, 
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ia the generality three. In all theſe caſes the plants have the threads and the ſtyle in the fame flower , 
| == others 7 dl are diſtin male and female flowers. All this Linnæus acknowledges ; and he owns 
alſo, that the plants are all ſpecies of valerian. Let us reaſon on this with impartiality. The having 
one, two, or three threads, is, according to this author, the mark for plants belonging to one or an- 
other claſs : therefore, as he allows all the ſpecies in which theſe differences are found to be ſtill vale. 
rians, all plants of one and the fame genus, it follows, that, according to his method, the ſeveral 
ſpecies of the ſame genus may belong to different claſſes. This needs no remark. The ſpecies of 
valerian ſhould, according to this author, have been placed aſunder in four diſtinct claſſes: this ap- 
pears by their parts, and by his characters; both invariable, and incompatible with one another. His 
ſyſtem, therefore, is not conformable to nature or reaſon. 2 £%.D 

The author was himſelf ſenſible of this ; for be has not made different genera of theſg ſeveral yy. 
lerians, but has placed them all together under one head in his claſs of triandria, following by force 
the method of Nature in keeping them together, though to the everlaſting diſgrace of his ſyſtem. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES, 


1. Great, ſmooth Water Valerian. The ſeeds are fingle, naked, and winged with 
* It is common on heaths, and near woods, and 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick flowers in Auguſt. : 

fibres, and ſends out ſeveral creeping branches C. Bauhine calls it Valeriana montana ſylveftris 
juſt under the ſurface. major. Rivinus, Yalerians fylveftris folio an- 

The firſt leaves are large, and beautifully pin- | g4fiore. * 8 

nated : each is compoſed of five or fix pairs of TR ; 

pinnæ, fixed to a ſlender, rediſh midle rib, with TH _ The 
an odd one at the end : they are of a pale green, _ —— 8 and it 
oblong, ſomewhat broad, ſlightly indented at the is to be gathered before riſes into a ſtalk, 


>” 


edges, and ſharp-pointed. r 
The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, ſtriated, . a 
rarely at all branched, and five feet high. | Jr is excellent againſt nervous complaints, It 


The leaves ſtand on it in pairs in a regular and | cures inveterate beadachs, tremblings, pa 
beautiful manner: they are pinnated like thoſe tions of the heart, vapours, and all that train of 
from the root; and they are of a-pale green. —_— + qty —_— 

The flowers ftand at the tops of the ftalks, | . - good in hyſterick caſes, 
and are ſmall, and of a pale, but elegant fleſh- | Fun 2 — — 
colour: they are placed in large, round tufts, Fabi 7% medicine. 
like umbells. — 2 gpm of great know- 

i i ledge VETACITY, gives à great account 
„ of its vi _ ed by him 0 and the 

It is common by waters, and flowers in July. ole ano or peter <p pe end 

C. Bauhine calls it Yaleorians ſivefris mejer z a ine Advantage of mankind. It is by his recom- 
name moſt others copy ; but it is improper, be- Far ger 988 
cauſe it does not diſtinguiſh it from a ſpecies — c modern preſcription 
next to be deſcribed, which ſhould be known diſ- | 
tinctly, becauſe of its great virtues. It will be W W; 3 
better therefore to call it the great, ſmooth water 2 


— 


valerian, and in Latin Valeriana aquatica glabra | Valeriana hau miner. 
— 7 The two former ſpecies have the firſt leaves 
2: Wild Valerian. — — — _ 2 like thoſe on the 
Valeriana ſylveſtris montana. — * others they are per- 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, | The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 

whitiſh fibres; and is of a very ſtrong and diſ- many fibres: it ſends off a kind of ſhoots near 

agreeable ſmell, and of a pungeat taſte. the head, which run under the ſurface; and from 
The firſt leaves are placed on ſlender footſtalks ; | theſe riſe tufts of leaves in ſeveral places. 

and they are compoſed of five, ſix, or more pairs | Theſe leaves, which riſe immediately from the 

of pinnz: they are of a duſky green, ſlightly | root, or from its underground ſhoots, are broad, 

notched at the edges, and hairy. oblong, of a freſh green, and placed fingly on 
The ftalk is firm, upright, ſtriated, and a yard | long, lender foorſtalks. 

high. | | The ſtalk is upright, ſtriated, of a pale green, 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are pinnated and a foot high. 

like thoſe from the root; but they are compoſed The leaves on this are beautifully pinnated : 

of more numerous pinnæ: there are eight or each is compoſed of five or more pairs of ſlender, 

more pairs on each; and they are narrow, ſer- | oblong pinnze, fixed to a middle rib, with 2 

rated, ſharp-pointed, and of a faint green. larger at the er d'; and they are of a pale green, 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalk in a | ſmooth, and not indented at the 

large umbel : they are ſeparately very ſmall; and | The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk, and 


colour. 8 the upper leaves, in great regularity; and they 
: are 


ſd * 1 — —. 
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ire of a pale fleſh-colour : fingly they are ſmall, 
but the tufts of them are large and beauriful. 
The ſeed is ſmall, and fingle : it ſtands na- 
It is common in meadows, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Valeriana paluſtris minor. 
' Others, Yaleriana Hlveſtris minor. 
4. Little-flowered Marſh Valerian. 
Valeri uit foribus minimis. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 


fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed ſingly on long, flen- 
der footſtalks ; and are oblong, undivided, and 
of a duſky green. 

The ſtalk is upright, ftriated, not at all 
branched, of a pale green, and two feet high. 

The leaves on it are placed oppoſite, and pin- 


nated : the pinnz are narrow ; and the colour is 
a pale green. 


The flowers ſtand in tufts at the top of the 


ſtalks; and they are very ſmall, and of a faint 
fleſh-colour. 


The ſeeds are large, ſingle, oblong, and winged 


with down. 


It is common in boggy places, and flowers in 


July. 


Ray calls it Valerian ſylveftris foe paluſtris mi- 


nor altera. 


All theſe ſpecies agree in their nature and qua- 
lities with the ſecond kind; but they poſſeſs them 
in an inferior degree. The great care muſt be, 
not to gather by miſtake one of them for another. 
This fingle caution may prevent the error, that 
theſe grow in wet places, and that always in drys 
upland ground, 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Garden Valerian. 
Valeriana hortenſis major. 

The root is long and thick: it runs obliquely 
under the ſurface, and ſends out many fibres. 

The firit leaves riſe in tufts on a kind of thick 
ſhoots from the main root: theſe are placed ſingly 
on long, ſlender footſtalks ; and they are oblong, 
moderately broad, narrow at the baſe, obtuſe at 
the end, not at all divided at the edges, and of a 
ſtrong and pleaſant green. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and of a 
pale green: it is not ſtriated, as in the wild 
kinds. 

The leaves on this are placed in pairsz and 
they are large, pinnated, and of a paler green: 
each is compoſed of about four pairs of pinnæ, 
with an odd one at the end of the rib; and theſe 
are narrow, pointed, and undivided at the edges. 

The flowers grow in large tufts at the top of 
the ſtalk, and of ſhoots riſing from the boſoms of 
the upper leaves; and they are of a pale red. 

The ſeed is fingle, large, and downy. 

It is a native of Alſace, but is kept in gardens 
for its virtue. It flowers in Auguſt: 

C. Bauhine calls it Yaleriana horten/is ; and 
moſt others copy that name. Some call it phu. 


The root is good againſt vertigoes, pains in the 
head, and other nervous complaints. It is re- 
commended alſo greatly againſt malignant fevers. 
The freſh root, given in decoction, operates by 
urine, and is good againſt obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. For nervous complaints it is beſt given in 
powder; but the root of our common wild vale- 
rian is greatly ſuperior to it for this purpoſe. 


2. Red Valerian. 
The root is long, thick, and brown; and has 
a few large fibres. 


The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and of a 
greyiſh green: they have no footſtalks; and they 


are ſmooth, undivided at the edges, and pointed 


at the end. 
The ſtalk is round, upright for two-thirds of 


: 


top it uſually bends, which is owing to its ſlen- 
derneſs, and to the weight of the tufts of flowers. 
The leaves are placed on it in pairs; and they 
are oblong, broad, and of a bluiſh green: they 
have no footſtalks : they are undivided at the 
edges, and pointed at the ends. 

The flowers grow in great cluſters at the top 
of the ſtalk, and at the extremities of ſhoots ri- 
ſing from the boſoms of the leaves : they are of a 
beautiful red: their tubular part is very long 
and ſlender, and terminates in a kind of ſpur. 
The feed is ſingle, oblong, and winged with 
down. 

It is common wild in Italy on barren hilly 
ground, and upon walls. It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Yaleriana rubra. Others, 
Valeriana rubra Dodonæi. 


3. Narrow leaved Small Valerian. 
Valeriana minor anguſtifolia. 


The root is long, thick, brown, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. g 

The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft; and are 
ſupported on ſhort footſtalks : theſe are conti- 
nued to the baſes of the leaves, and appear to be 
only that part extended in length. 

They are oblong, narrow, and of a freſh green, 
ſharp-pointed at the end ; and uſually there is one 
indenting on the fide, and no more. 

The ſtalk is round, weak, and of a pale green : 
it is ten inches high, rarely branched, and ſcarce 
upright, the top uſually bowing; 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root; but they are narrower : they have no foot- 
ſtalks. Their colour is a pale, yellowiſh green ; 
and they have one or two indentings. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
ſtalk, and of ſhoots from the boſoms of the 

leaves; but they are not ſo numerous as in the pre- 
ceding kinds : they are ſmall, and of a pure white. 

The feed is oblong, fingle, and winged with 
down. | 

It is a native of the rocky mountains of Ger- 
many, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Nardo Celtico fimilis inodora. 
Others, Valeriana ſaxatilis, and Valeriana Alping 


= and of a greyiſh green: toward the 
34. 


| anguſtif olta. 
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4. Celtick Spikenard. 
Valeriana foliis ovatis obtufis. 


It was with reaſon C. Bauhine named the laſt 
deſcribed ſpecies as reſembling the Celtick ſpike- 
ard ; for they are ſo like in their general aſpect, 
that a common eye might take them for the ſame 
plant ; though, on a cloſer examination, they are 
found to differ widely. 

The root of Celtick ſpikenard is very long, thick, 
and brown: it runs obliquely into the ground ; 
and has numerous, large, and long fibres: and its 
furface is covered with a brown fealy matter, the 
remains of footſtalks of former leaves : it is of a 
fragrant ſmell, as is alſo the whole plant. 

The firſt leaves riſe in a conſiderable tuft : they 
are of an oblong form, but approacking to oval : 
they have long baſes, which ſerve as foorſtalks ; 
and they are broad, and obtuſe at the ends, not 


The ſtalks are weak, lender, round, of a pal, 
green, and ſix or eight inches high. 
ruſe, noe ae all. indented, and of « fine trong 


The flowers ſtand at the top in ſmall, but 


thick tufts ; and they are of a beautiful pale red, 
reſembling that of a damaſk roſe. 


| The ſeeds are ſmall, oblong, and winged with 
down. | 
It is common in France, Spain, and Italy. It 
flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Nardus Celtics Dioſcoridi, 
Others, Nardus Celtica. 


The root is celebrated as a cordial and ſudori- 
| fick: it is a warm and gentle medicine; and, 


at all indented at the edge, and of a fine green. 


I Pk 


LAMBS LETTUCE. 
VALERIANELLA. 
fever is farmed of « Gagin yank, which is tubular at the bottom, and crooked, and at the 


THE 


edge is divided into five ſegments. T he cup 


lb. The ſeed is ſingle, naked, and is not winged with down. 
among the triandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being three, and the 


Linnzus places this 
ſtyle from the rudiment of the fruit ſingle. But 


not only the habit and general aſpect of the plant perfectly differs, „ which 
is an eſſential, determinate, and properly generical character. 


1. Common Lambs Lettuce. 
Valerianella vulgaris caule dicbotomo. 
The root is ſmall, oblong, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 
The firſt leaves riſe in a cluſter, and are of a 
faint pale green : they have no footſtalks: they 


are oblong, moderately broad, ſmooth, undivi- 
ded at the edges, and rounded at the end. 


The ſtalk is upright, weak, flender, and ten | 


inches high: it runs up ſingle about half ity 
height, and there ſplits into two parts ; and each 
of theſe divide again once or more in the fame 
manner ; ſo that the top is ſpreading and flar. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and are oblong, 
and obtuſe at the end: they have no footſtalks, 
and they are of a faint green. 

The flowers are very ſmall, and whine. with a 
flight tinge of blue: chey ſtand in ſmall, thick 
tufts at the tops of all the diviſions of the ſtalk. 

The ſeeds are ſingle, ſmall, and naked. 

It is common in corn-fields, and wild in gar- 
dens. It flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Yaleriana campeſtris inodora 
major. Others, FValerianella, Laftuca agnina, and 
Locufta. 


The young leaves are eaten in ſallads, and have 
a pretty, but rather inſipid taſte: they are very 
wholeſome. 

The leaves of this plant vary extremely : na- 
turally they are as here deſcribed, undivided at 
the edges, and obtuſe at the end ; bur in a ſtarved 
loil they will be narrower, ſharp-pointed, and ſer- 


taken for a continuance in tincture or powder, it 


| ſtrengthens the ſtomach, prevents flatulencies, 
and opens obſtructions of the viſcera. 


9 II. 


is very ſmall, and lightly indented in five places at 


he improperly joins it with the valerian ; whereas 


rated; and ſometimes they are divided more 
deeply. Theſe, and other accidental varieties of 
a like kind, have been deſcribed by authors as 
diſtinct ſpecies z but the ſtudent muſt avoid thoſe 
| errors. | 


2. Great-ſeeded Lambs Lettuce. 
Valerianella ſemine magno. 
The root is ſmall and fibrous. 
The firft _— ww, obtuſe, 
large, and of a pale green. 
The ſtalk is a foot high, ſlender, whitiſh, and 
upright, and divided at the top in the ſame man- 
ner as in the common kind, always by ſplitting 


into two. 


The leaves ſtand in pairs; and they are ob- 
long and ſharply ſerrated, and of a faint green. 
The flowers ſtand in ſmall, thick tufts, and 
_ little and white, with a very flight tinge of 
ue. 

The feeds are ſingle and large; and have 

a ſwelled look : one follows — 4. — 

It is common in corn- fields, and flowers in 
July. 

Moriſon calls it Valerianellæ vulgaris ſpecies ma- 
jor ſerotina; and Ray takes the ſame name. 

That author mentions alſo a ſmall kind, with ” 
ſerrated leaves; but that, as we have obſerved 
before, is only a variety. This is a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies. The whole aſpect and ſize of the plant, 
and its late flowering, ſhew this; and it is con- 
" firmed by the ſhape, ſize, and ſwelled look of the 


racer. 


ſeed, which is an abſolute and invariable cha- 
| 
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S EA-LAVEND ER. 
LIMONIUM. 


HE flower is compoſed of four petals : theſe are oblong, narrow at the bottom, and broad at 
the top; and they unite ſo as to form an oblong, flender tube. The cup to each flower is 
ſmall, formed of a ſingle leaf, tubular, and wide at the mouth: it is not divided, but is folded ar 


the edge. There is beſides this a common or general cap, ſerving to many flowers, and containing 


a long ſeries of them. This is of an imbricated form. The feed after every 


naked, and contained in the cup. 


flower is ſingle, 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria pentagynia; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyles from the rudiment of the ſeed the ſame in number. 

This author confounds the ſea lavender with thrift. He takes away the generical name limonium, 
and makes all theſe plants ſpecies of fatice : but there is an abſolute and eſſential diſtinction in the 
general cup, which ſupports that in the form and univerſal aſpect. Thus Nature confirms her ob- 
vious differences, and thus this author has confounded them; not heedleſsly, for he names this very 
difference, acknowledging, that while the common cup of the limonium contains a great number of 
fgowers in a long ſeries, and is ſimple, and of an oblong form; that of fatice is triple, and com- 

them in a round cluſter. This we ſhall explain at large in its place, treating of fatice. 

We have in this plant an inſtance alſo of Linnæus's error in ſeparating the naturally-allied genera 
of the preſent claſs, the valerian and valerianella being placed among the trigynia, and this and the 

fatice among the pentagynia. But this is little ro what we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the ſuc- 


ceeding genera. 
DIVISION L 


1. Common Sea-Lavender. 
Limonium vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpread- 
z they are 
oblong, and conſiderably broad: they have ſhort 
foorſtalks, and are of a deep, duſky, bluiſh green. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and di- 
vided into many branches : it is of a pale green, 
and has no leaves. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in ſeveral long ſeries, principally on one fide , 
and they are ſmall and purple. 

The ſeed is ſingle, ſmall, roundiſh, and brown. 

It is common in ſalt marſhes, and about our 
coaſts. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Limonium maritimum majus- 
Others, Limonium vulg are. | 


The roots of this plant are powerfully aſtrin- 
gent: they may be given in decoction, or in 
powder; and they ſtop looſeneſſes. 

The ſeeds are good in the diabetes. 


2. Dwarf Sea-Lavender. 
The root is long, ſlender, of a rediſh colour, 
and furniſhed with ſeveral fibres. 
The leaves riſe in a cluſter ; and are ſmall, and 
of a pale bluiſh green: they are oblong, nar- 
row, and ſharp- pointed; and they have no foot- 


ſtalks, but riſe from the root immediately by a 
narrow baſe. * 


The ſtalks are numerous, lender, and divided | 


—_ 


ſpe 


, 


BRITISH SPECIEREY 


into ſeveral branches: they are uſually naked, 
as in the other; but ſometimes there grows a leaf 


or two near their baſe, reſembling thoſe from the 
root 


The flowers are ſmall, and of a very pale 
fleſhy purple : they ſtand in many long ſeries on 
the tops of the branches. | 


It is common on our ſalt marſhes, and flowers 
in May. 


Some have confounded it with the former as a 
variety; but its leaves ſpeak it a perfectly diſtinct 


cies. 


3- Sea-Lavender, with umbellated flowers. 
Limonium floribus umbellatis. 
The root is long, thick, of a duſky brown, 


and furniſhed with many fibres. 


The leaves riſe in a large tuft; and they are 
long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, of a deep green, 


and placed on ſhort, red footſtalks. 


The ſtalks are numerous, tall, thick, and di- 


vided toward the top into numerous branches: 
the height of the plant is a foot and half, and its 
tops ſpread two feet in breadth. 


The flowers are ſmall and purple : they ftand 


at diſtances from one another, and form a kind of 
umbel. 


It is common about our ſouthern coaſts, and 


flowers in July. 


Ray calls it Limonium Anglicum minus caulibus 


ramoftoribus, floribus in ſpicis rarius fitis. Minus 
is an ill term, for it often grows very large. 


DIVI- 
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DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Fine-leaved Sea-Lavender. . The leaves on this are very ſmall oblong, and 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in | 


a few fibres. : 
The firſt leaves aſe in a chick wake 4 and they The ſeeds are ſmall, fingle, and naked. ; 4 


are long, very fender, and gra f. f | le is a native of the coaſt of Africa, and flowery 


in June. 
they are divided, but uſually quite ſimple. 
The ftalk is round, upright, and of a pale Plakenet .lls it Limorium minimum m. 
green: it divides toward the top into a vaſt num- 6 8 
ber of branches. * 


& 3 BY © 7 


BASTARD TOADFLAX. 
THESIUM 


HE flower has no petals. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, lightly divided into five obtuſe 
ſegments ; which ſtand upright, and are coloured on 2 inner fide : ſome have called them, 
but erroneouſly, petals. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and naked: it remains in the boſom of the cup. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
le ſingle. 
wy "of away its old name linaria adulterina, and calls it ;hefum. The other muſt be acknow. 
ledged a very ill conſtructed generical term. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Baſtard Toadflax. | The flowers ſtand in great number at the 


of the ſtalks in a kind of ſpikes; and they look 
Thefium vulgare. Pi 
2. white, the inſide of the cup being of that colour, 
The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed The ſeed is ſingle and large. 


with numerous fibres. It is common on ſome hilly grounds, * 
The firſt leaves riſe in a tuft; and are oblong, flowers in June. 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, and undivided at the — . contins fikie of. 
edges: their colour is a pale green, and they | z;cantibus. Others, Aline linarie folio, and Li- 
have no footſtalks. + 3 nopbyllon. 
The ſtalks are roundiſh, upright, brown, We have an inſtance in this plant 
a foot high: they are not much branched, and careleſsly the old writers impoled names, Ther 
they generally grow many together. is no reſemblance of /inaria in the flower of this 
The leaves are numerous, and placed irregu- plant. The leaves and manner of growing were 
larly : they are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed : | the occaſion of the title. 
they have no footſtalks; they are undivided at 


the edges, and of a pale green. Ies virtues are unknown. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


1. Yellow-flowered Baſtard Toadflax. The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
Thefium flore flavo. in ſmall cluſters about five together: og ue 
The root is long, thick, brown, and furniſhed | little, and of a gold yellow. | 
with many fibres. | The ſeed is fingle, round, and naked. —_ 
The ſtalk is round, upright, ſlender, and ten It is common in the paſtures of Virginia fog 
inches high. Penſylvania, and flowers in July. 
The leaves ſtand alternately ; and they are ob- Plukenet calls it Centaurium luteum — 
long and broad, of a pale green, undivided at the | Yirginianum. Linnæus, Tbefum floribus * 
edges, and obtuſe at the end. 


tis foliis oblongis. 


N V. 
AGRIMONY. 
AGRIMON I 4. 


HE flower is compoſed of five ſmall petals : they are broad, and nipped at the top ; and they have 
narrow baſes, by which they adhere to the cup. The cup is double ; the inner one is ſmall, and 


ſtands upon the rudiment of the fruit : this is divided lightly into five ſegments, and it is-hid as it 
were by the other or outer, which is larger The ſeed is ſingle, naked, rough, and has a double kernel. 


Linnæus places this among the dodecandria digynia; the threads being twelve in each flower, and 
the * from che rudiment of the fruit two. 


DIVI- 
5 


CDuasf Jea 
_ Lavender 


Mom lomwe 
Common _SBagtarg  avtard oe 
Soad flar 


* | _— Common Burnet 
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DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


- Common Agrimony. | The ſeeds are large and rough, with a kind of 
3 , hooked hairs. 
Agrimonia vulgaris. 


It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in July. 
The root is formed of ſeveral thick, tough C. Bauhine calls it Eupatortum veterum, froe 
6bres. Agrimonia. Others, Agrimonia, and Agrimonia 
The firſt leaves are numerous, large, and pin- | vulgaris. 

nated : they have ſhort, reciſh foocſtalks; _—_ It is a diuretick and deobſtruent, greatly re- 
each is compoſed of about four — of — commended by the antients, but very much 
with an odd one at the end: their colour is neglected in the preſent practice. It opens ob- 
a beautiful freſh green on the upper ſide, and ſtructions of the vilccra, and is good in tha 
greyiſh underneath. jaundice. Ir alſo gently and ſafely promotes the 
The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and two | menſes. 

feet high: it is thick, hairy, not at all branched, The freſh leaves make a tea not unpleaſant; 
and of a rediſh colour. s and, taken conſtantly in this method, the effect 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a gold yellow : | will be very happy in regularly bringing on that 
they are placed in a long, ſlender ſpike at the top | diſcharge. A ſyrup of the root is allo recom- 
of the ſtalk. | mended againſt catarrhs. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Small-flowered Agrimony. The ſtalk is round, upright, hairy, rediſh, and 
Jerimonia floribus parvis a foot and half high. 

23 ; The leaves on * lower part of this reſemble 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with | thoſe from the root; but thoſe toward the top are 
many fibres. compoſed only of three ſegments, ſuch as termi- 
The firſt leaves riſe in a ſmall tuft; and are | nate the three others. 

oblong, and irregularly pinnared : each is com- The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

poſed of four or five pairs of ſmall pinnz, of an The ſeeds are large, naked, and ſmooth. 
uncertain ſize, arranged in pairs along a middle It is common among trees in Italy, and flowers 
rib; at the extremity of which there ſtand three | in Auguſt. 

larger and more regular ſegments : they are of a C. Bauhine calls it Arimoniæ ſimilis. Others, 
deep green on the upper ſide, and grey under- Agriminioides. 

neath. 


V g 
THRIFT. 
1 1 41 1 e 


HE flower is formed of five petals, narrow at the baſe, broader toward the top, and joined at 
'T the ſides ſo as to form a kind of bell. There are two cups, one proper and particular to each 
flower, the other general or common to the whole tuft. The proper cup is formed of a fing'e leaf; 
and is of a hollow ſhape, narrow at the baſe, and wide at the rim, where it is folded or wrinkled, 
but not cut into ſegments. The general cup is triple, and it collects the whole tuſt of flowers into a 
kind of round head. The ſeed is fingle and ſmall, roundiſh, and placed naked in the proper cup of 
each flower. 


Linnzus places this among the pentandria pentagynia ;, the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyles of the ſame number. 
| Common Thrift. The ſeed is ſmall, round, and of a deep brown. 


Statice vulgaris. It is common about our ſea-coaſts, and flowers 
| in June. | 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a | Irs regular growth, and the beauty of its flowers, 
few fibres: toward the top it uſually divides into | have introduced it into gardens, where it ſerves 
two or three heads; and from each of theſe riſes | inſtead of box for the edgings of borders. 


a large cluſter of leaves. | C. Bauhine calls it Caryophyllus montanus minor. 


The leaves are long, narrow, and graſſy: their | Lobel, Caryophyllus marinus minimus. Others, 
colour is a bluiſh green z and they are ſmooth, | Statice montana. . 
undivided at the edges, and ſharp- pointed. The addition of montana is not abſurd, for in 


The ſtalk riſes in the centre of a tuft of theſe many parts of Europe it is frequent on hills far 
leaves; and it is round, upright, ſimple, naked, | from the fea. Culture makes variations in this 
and of a pale greyiſh green. plant; but there is no other known ſpecies diſ- 
The flowers ſtand at the top, a great number | tin& from this. | 
together, in a round cluſter : they are moderately The root is ſaid to be aſtringent ; but it is nor 
and of a pale fleſhy purple. uſed. 
No 24. | "+ GENUS 
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BURNET. 
S8$ANGUISORB 4. 


HE, flower 1s com of a ſingle > deeply divided into four ſegments : theſe are broad 
n 
flower, to an incurious obſerver, would ſeem to have four petals. The cup is compoſed of two 
ſmall leaves : theſe are ſhort and broad: they ſtand oppoſite to one another, and they fall with the 
flower. The ſeed is ſingle, naked, and roundiſh, and has a double kernel. 
Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monogynis ; the threads in the flower being four, and the 


ſtyle ſrom the rudiment of the fruit being fingle. 


t. Common Burner. 
Sanguiſorba vul,aris. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 
The firſt leaves are long, and very beautifully 
pinnated : each is compoſed of ſix or mote pairs 
of pinnæ, with an odd one at the end; and theſe 


are ſhort, broad, ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed. 


Their colour is a beautiful green. 

The ſtalk is lender, upright, and toward the 
top it is divided into ſeveral branches : the leaves 
on it are like thoſe from th&goot, each compoſed 
of ſeveral pairs of dentated pinnæ, with an odd 
one at the end. 

The flowers are placed in ſmall oblong heads 
at the tops of the branches: theſe heads are 
brown, but the flowers themſelves are of a faint 
purple. N 

The ſeeds are ſmall and cornered. 

It is common by road -ſides, and in hilly paſ- 
tures. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sangm/orba minor. Others, 
Pimpinella vulgaris, and Pimpinella ſangui ſorba mi- 
nor. d 


2. Great Burnet. 
Sangutſorba major. 
The root is compoſed of numerous thick fibres. 


The firſt leaves are large and pinnated : each 
is compoſed of three or four pairs of pinnæ, with 
an odd one at the end; and theſe are oblong, 
moderately broad, and ſharp-pointed, ſerrated at 
the edges, and of a deep green. 

The ſtalk is upright, lender, branched, and 
two feet high. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root; but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ftand at the tops of the branches 
in ſhort oblong heads: they are of a very faint 
and dull purpliſh colour; and the heads are 


| brown between them. 


The ſeeds are ſmall and cornered. 
It is common in paſtures, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sanguiſerba major. 


Theſe two ſpecies have the ſame general qua - 
lities ; but the firſt poſſeſſes them in the greater 
degree. It is a cordial and ſudorifick : it wa, 
much uſed formerly to give a flavour to wine, 
but it is now neglected. 

It is an aſtringent of conſiderable power. The 


root dried and powdered ſtops purgings; or it 


may be given in form of a ſtrong decoction to the 
ſame purpoſe. The juice of the leaves is good 
againſt hæmorrhages. 


----- 33 8 VIII. 
MEA DDOW RUE. 
,, KM 


TE flower is compoſed of four petals : they are roundiſh, and hollowed, and are of ſhort dura- 
tion. There is no cup. The ſeed is ſingle after every flower, and it is ſurrounded by a rough 
wrinkled ſkin. The leaves are divided into many parts, and the flowers grow in cluſters. 
Linnzus places this among the polyandria polygynia ; the threads in the flower being numerous, and 
growing to the receptacle ; and the ſtyles from the rudiment of the ſeed alfo numerous. 


* 
DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Meadow - Rue. 
Thalidtrum vulgare. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable long. 
thick, and ſpreading fibres. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, ſtriated, purpliſh 
toward the bottom, and three feet high. 

The leaves are large, and very beautifully divi- 
ded or compoſed of numerous ſmall parts, placed 


on ſeparate ſhort footſtalks, on a large divided 
riÞ : theſe are notched at the edges, eſpecially to- 
ward the points; and are of a bluiſh green, but 
deep and duſky. 

The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh : they ſtand 


in great cluſters on the ſtalks. 
The ſeeds are brown. 


It is common in meadows, and flowers in 
July. 


a. et. Alien dn tent * 
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The root is long, ſlender, and creeping. 

The ftalk is round, of a pale brown, upright, 
ſcarce at all branched, and about eight inches 
n and they are 
very beautiful: they are in the whole conſiderably 
large; but they are compoſed of many ſmall parts, 
placed on a divided jib; and theſe are ſhort, broad, 
and dented at the end. The whole tuft is of a 
tender ſubſtance, and deep purpliſh green colour. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops af the ſtalk in a 
kind of umbel : they are ſmall, and of a pale 


The ſeeds are large, and their creſt is wrinkled 


The root is compoſed of tough, ſlender fibres. 
The ftalk is round, upright, a foot high, 
branched, and of a purpliſh colour, eſpecially to- 
ward the root. | 
The leaves are large, and of a duſky green: 


DIVISION u. 


Narrow-leaved Meadow-Rue. * 


Thaliftrum anguſtifolium. 
The root is compoſed of numerous tough, yel- 
low threads. 
The ftalk is round, ſlender, purpliſh, upright, 
not at all branched, and a foot high. 
The leaves are large, and of a freſh green : 
they are divided into numerous ſlender parts, and 
theſe are undivided at the edges, and ſharp- 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
ſpiked cluſters; and they are ſmall and white, 


ing fix, and arranged in two aſſortments. 


they are compoſed of many as in the formet 
ſpecies ; but theſe are and larger than in 
any other, of a deep green, and nipped at the 


top. 

The flowers grow in a btoad tuft at the top of 
the ſtalk ; are ſmall and whitiſh, with a very 
faint tinge af yellow. 

The ſeeds are ſmall. 


It is com on the Welch mountains, and 
fowers in May. 

Ray calls it Thalirum minus montanum foliis la- 
— 


4. Meadow-Rue with ſhining leaves. 
Thalifrum foliis ſplendentibus. 


The root is ſmall, and creeps under the fur- 
face. 

The ſtalk is ſtriated, weak, and nat much 
branched : it is about a foot high, bur rarely 
ſtands quite erect. | 

The leaves are largez and each is compoſed 
of numerous, broad ſegments, placed on ſhort 
footſtalks : theſe are nipped at the tops and ſides. 
The whole leaf is of a deep blackiſh green on the 
upper ſide, and of a greyiſh green underneath. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
| rounded ſcattered tufts : they are white and ſmall. 

The ſeeds are fmall ; and their coat is rough 
and purpliſh. 

It is a native of our northern counties, and 
thriveg beſt on damp ground upon hills. It 
flowers in April, and dies to the ground ſoon 
after. 

Ray calls it Tbalidtrum minimum montanum ru- 
bens foliis ſplendentibus. 


— 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ſeeds have a rough, brown coat. 


It is found in the woods of Germany near 
ſprings. It flowers in July, 

C. Bauhine calls it Thalidrum pratenſe anguſtiſ* 
imo folio. Others, Thaliftrum foliis gramineis. 


Theſe plants are not diſtinguiſhed by any par- 
tiaular virtues by authors; but they deſerve ſome 
notice. The country-people in Buckinghamſhire 
boil the roots and young leaves of the common 
kind in ale, and take this as a purge. In a ſmall 
doſe it works by urine, and is good againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. 


| 


with a faint tinge of purple. | 
YT i „m. 
FUMITORY. 
3j ͤ C@£x:scs-:;& 
IT flower is formed in the manner of the papilionaceous kind, but terminates behind in a ſpur- 


The cup is compoſed of two leaves, ſmall, and placed oppolite. The ſeed is naturally ſingle, 
and incloſed in a looſe ſkin. The leaves are divided, and the flowers are ſmall. 


Linnæus places this among the diadelphia bexandria ; the buttons on the threads in the flower be- 


There is no genus in which Nature wantons ſo much. This Linnæus is obliged to acknowledge, 
who has placed it among his diadeiphia; and it is as needful to be mentioned here, where, after the 
method of Mr, Ray, it is placed with the ibalifirum, among the ſingle · ſeeded plants, 
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The ſeed, which is naturally fingle, and hg its outer fein looſe, 7 
ſvelled into a kind of capſule; and in ſoms gehers there is no cup to the flower. The analogy of 


parts in general ſhew theſe however to be true 
it: therefore it rege 


b s 10 fs BRITISH SPECIES 


* 
1. Common Fumitory. 3 
Fumaria vulgaris. 
The root is long, flender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. | 


The talk is weak, of a pale green, ſcarce up- 


right, divided into many branches, and a foot 
high. 

The leaves are large, and of a faint green: 
they are divided into innumerable ſmall parts, 
placed on a branched rib ; and they are of a ſlen 
der ſubſtance. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
talks and branches; and they are of a mixed | 
red, partly fleſh- colour, and partly purple. 

The ſeed is large and brown. 

It is common in our corn- fields, and in all 
other cultivated ground. Ir flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Fumaria officinarum et Dioſco- 
ridis. Others, Fumaria vulgaris. 


2. Great Ramping Fumitory. 
Fumaria major. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with a few ſtraggling fibres of the ſame colour. 

The ſtalks are weak, and of a pale green, 
branched; and, when they can ſupport them- 
ſelves among buſhes, two feet high. 

The leaves are large, and of a whitiſh green: 
they are divided into numerous parts, or com- 
poſed of many ſegments, as in the other; but 
theſe are broader. 

The flowers ſ and in long, looſe ſpikes at the 


tops of the ſtalks, and on footſtalks riſing from | 


the boſoms of the leaves: they are large, and 
of a pale red. 


| tinge of purple. 


et an" dll Guchors" RAVE perceived 
name. | 


Ie is «vi hedges the ſides plowed 
lands, _—— 2 


6— 
diore. 


3. bl 
Fumaria latifalis clavicalata. 
This is a ſpecies ſo extremely different from 
the other in its form, that Mr. Ray has placed ir 
in another claſs ; bur it is properly and truly a 
kind of fumitory. 
The root is ſmall, divided into ſeveral parts, 
and furniſhed with numerous fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, weak, of a pale green, and 
very much branched: it is a foot high, but very 
weak, and unable to ſupport itſelf upright, ex- 
cept by climbing ; for which purpoſe Nature hag 
given it many tendrils at the ends of the branches. 
The leaves are broad and i EY 
grow in ſmall cluſters, and — 2 — 
green. 
The flowers ſtand three or four together * 
heads on footſtalks riſing from the boſoms of the 
leaves: they are ſmall and wed with a faint 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. x 

It is common under hedges in ou. anitders 
counties, but it is more ſcarce elſewhere. © It 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Fumaria claviculis donata. 
Others, Famaria alba latifelia clavixulata. 
The common fumitory | is good againſt | ſcorbutick 
diſorders. The juice may be taken in doſes of 
four ſpoonfuls; and it will operate wy by 
ſtool at firſt, but only as a deobſtruent and ſwert- 
ener of the-blood afterwards. Some ſmoak the 
dried leaves in the manner of tobacco for diſor- 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 


DIVISION IL. FORETOCN SPECTES 


Hollow-rooted Fumitory. 
Fumaria radice cava. 


The root is large, roundiſh, and hollow; and 
it is furniſhed with abundance of fibres. 

The ſtalk is weak, of a whitiſh green, and 
about a foor high, but indifferently erect, and 
divided into many branches. 

The leaves are large, and compoſed of nume- 
rous oblong indented ſegments: they are ſupported 
on ſeparate footſtalks; and — are of a' pale 
bluiſh green. 


The END of de TWENTIETH CLASS. 


| 


ders of the head, with ſucceſs. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
ſpikes, and they are of a pale red. 
It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in May. * 
C. Bauhine calls it Fumaria bulboſa. Others, 
Fumaria radice cava, and Radix cava major flore 
purpureo. 


Its virtues are the * with thoſe of the com- 
mon fumitory; and, where it grows wild, i it is uſed 
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Plants which have labiated flowers, with four ſeeds following each, and placed 
naked in the cup; and whoſe leaves ſtand in pairs upon the flalks. 


as any the whole ſeries of plants affords; and the generality of authors have paid ſo 
much regard to theſe her obvious characters, as to keep them together. They make the 
verticillate plants of Mr. Ray and others. 

They could not but be kept together by all who fotled their ſyſtems on the great and plain 
marks impreſſed on plants; becauſe they ſo perfectly, and in ſo many characters, reſemble one an- 
other, that they are plainly a ſingle family ; ro which no plane can be added, and from which none can 
be ſeparated without violence to the moſt eſſential diſtinftions : but the modern methods pay very 
lictle regard to Nature. 

2 Jewp. cnt waits by eacle. date : not becauſe one has, and the other 
has not labiated flowers, leaves in pairs, and four naked ſeeds; for in theſe moſt eſſential characters 
they agree: but becauſe berony has four threads in the flower, two of which are longer, and two 
ſorter, it is placed among the didynamia ; and becauſe vervain has only two, it ſtands among the 
diandria, ſeparated from the reſt of the labiated naked- ſeeded kind, and joined with ſpeedwell and en- 
chanters nightſhade. 

This may ſtand as an inſtance of the impropriety of modern ſyſtems. The reader will pardon me 
the unwilling taſk of producing more on this occaſion, ſince he will diſcern them in the characters of 
the genera. 


os 4 V9  VE- I. 


Natives of BRIT AIM. 


T. is a claſs as obviouſly diſtinguiſhed by Nature, and as perfectly ſeparated from all others, 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


9.2 5040-484 
MOTHER OF THYME. 
= & & - &f Wu ET 


Tx flower is of the labiated kind, formed of a ſingle petal, and gaping at the mouth. The 

per lip is obtuſe and ſmall : the lower lip is longer, and divided into three ſegments ; the 
middle . one 24 which is larger than the others. The cup is divided into two lips; and the ſeeds are 
naked, ſmall, and round. 

Linnzus places this among the didynamia gymeſpermia ; z the threads in the flower being two longer 
and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds having no covering. H — in the ſame genus ſeveral plants not 
properly belonging to it ; and, inſtead of ſerpyllum, cal This is a matter of indifference, 
for either name will do for both thyme and mother of 2 bo have moſt of the ſerpyllums, I 
have taken thar. 
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1. Common Mother of Thyme. 
Serpyllum vulgare. of * 


The root is ſmall, fibrous, an 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak? and trailing : 
they are of a purpliſh colour toward the bot- 
tom, green at the top, and branched : they are 
fix or eight inches long; and as they ſpread every 
way from the root, they naturally form a large 
tuft. 

The leaves are ſmall, and placed in pairs with · 
out footſtalks: they are of an oval figure, but 
pointed; and their colour is a dee green. 

The flowers ſtand in ſmall tutts at the tops of 
all the ſtalks and branches; and they are mode- 
rately large, and of a beautiful purple. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, blackiſh, and round. 

It is common on heaths in dry paſtures, and 
by road-ſfides. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Serpy/lum vulgare minus. 


Others, Serpyllum vulgare. Our people, Mother 
of thyme, and Wild thyme. 


It is excellent againſt nervous diſorders. An 
infuſion of it made, and drank in the manner of 
tea, is pleaſant; and is an excellent remedy for 
head-achs and giddineſs, and other diſorders of 
that kind. It certainly cures that troubleſome 
diſeaſe the nightmare. A gentleman afflicted ter- 
ribly with that complaint took a ſtrong infuſion, 
of this by way of remedy, and was free many 
years. Afterwards the diſorder returned, but al- 
ways gave way to the ſame remedy. 


q 


The flowers of the common mother of thyme are | 


ſometimes larger, and ſometimes ſmaller. Hence 
ſome authors have divided the plant into two 
ſpecies ; but I have often ſeen both in the ſame 
ſpot of ground, where they have plainly riſen from 
the ſame ſeed. 


2. Broad-leaved Mother of Thyme. 
Serpyllum folits latioribus. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hard, and has 
many very {mall fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, tolerably upright, of 
a woody hardneſs, and of a brown colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and they are oblong 
and broad, obtuſe at the ends, and of a deep 
duſky green. 

The flowers ſtand in longiſh tufts at the 


of the ſtalks; and are large, and of a faint red, 
often white. 


Four ſeeds follow each ; and they are roundiſh, 


very ſmall, of a deep brown, and gloſſy. 
The plant is larger, and grows more erect than 
the common mether of thyme. 
C. Bauhine calls it Serpyllum vulgare majus. 
Others, Serpyllum latifolium. 


It is common in our ſouthern counties, and 
flowers in June. 


1 a 


3- Lemon Thywl * 
Serpyllum folio longiore citratum. 
The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed 


5 renn 
. —— — firm, branched, 
reen, and five or ſix inches long, partly 
a 64 exper partly raiſed upright. 
The leaves are oblong and broad, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a pale green. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches; and they are of a pale red. 
The ſeeds are ſmall, and brown. 
The whole plant has a very agreeable ſmell, 
an aromatick with a citron, or lemon-flavour. 
We have it wild in our ſouthern counties, and 
it is cultivated in our gardens ; but there is no 
difference except in fize. Ic flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Serpyllum feliis ciiri odore. 
Others, Serpy/lum citratum, and Thymus citrei 
odore. 6 


4. Narrow-leaved ſmeoth Mother of Thyme. 
Serpyllum anguſtifolium glabrum. 

The root is long and lender, and has a few 
fibres. 
The ftalks are weak, trailing, brown, branched, 
and eight inches long, 
The leaves are longiſh, narrow, ſmooth, and 


of a deep green. 
The flowers are numerous, and of a faint red. 


The ſeeds are larger than in moſt of the pre- 
ceding kinds, and of a purpliſh brown. 
It is found on heaths in Kent and Suſſex, and 
flowers in June. 
INT gn anguft folium gla- 


5. Hairy Mother of Thyme, 
Serpyllum hir ſutum folio oblongo obtufeore. 


| The root is long, ſlender, and brown. 
The ftalks are very numerous, weak, and trail- 
ing: they are of a purpliſh colour, and very 
much branched. 
The leaves are oblong, tolerably broad, and 
obtuſe : they are of a. pale green, and hairy. 
The flowers are ſmall : they ſtand at the tops 
of the ſtalks in little hairy heads; and ate natu- 
rally of a faint red, but often white. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and blackiſh. 
We have it on the heaths in Surry. It flowers 
in July. 
Ray calls it Serpyllum vulgare birſutum. 


, 


, 


6. Broad-leaved great Mother of Thyme. 
Serpyllum latifolium fruticofius. 


The root is large and ſpreading, 

The ſtalks are thick, round, upright, very 
much branched, and fix or eight inches high: 
they ſpread themſelves out into tufts, which have 
a ſhrubby aſpect. 

The leaves are broad and ſhort, of a deep 
green, and hairy. 

The flowers are large, and n 
and the ſeeds are very minute, roundiſh, and 
black. 

We have it on the Welch mountains. It 
flowers in Auguſt, 
C. Bauhine calls it Serpyllum latifolium birſu- 


| 


with many fibres. 


2 


7. Creeping 


— 
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zu frentliefs Mother of Thyme. a duſky green: they have nothing of that ſpi 
7. Creeping 7 ſmell ſo prevalent in the others. ai 


Serpyllum repens inodorum. The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint purple : 
The root is ſmall and thready. they ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the ſtalks. 
and take root in different places. ] It is a native of Ireland, and flowers in June. 


The ſtalks which riſe from theſe are weak, Ray calls it Serpyllum hirſutum repens minus ino- 
fender, purple, and often branched. dorum. 


The leaves are oblong, narrow, hairy, and of 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Garden Thyme. It is a native of Italy; but we have it for the 
Thymum vulgare. CO TT rn Ong guns, It flowers 
in June. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres. C. Bauhine calls it Thymum vulgare. Others, 
The ſtalks are numerous, hard, woody, brown, | Thymum durius. 

very much branched, and ten inches high. | 
The leaves are ſhort, broad, pointed, and ofa | It is a good aromatick, ſtrengthens th: 


duſky green. | mach, diſperſes flatulences, and does fe; vine 
The flowers are ſmall, very numerous, and of | nervous complaints. The beſt way of taking it 
a pale red is in infuſion. If it were not ſo common ar our 


The feeds are little, roundiſh, brown, and | tables, it would be more regarded as a meuciae. 
doch. 


r II. 
1 
1 ©” 


T* flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, tubular at the bottom, and divided at the edge into 
four parts; the upper fegment of which is broader than the others, and nipped at the end. The 
cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five light ſegments at the edge, and it remains as a co- 
vering for the ſeeds ; which are four in number, and ſmall. 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; two of the four threads in the flower be- 
ing longer than the others, and the ſeeds ſtanding in the cup naked. This author joins very im- 
properly under the fame name penmreyal; a plant of a genus perfectly diſtinct. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Hairy verticillate Water - Mint. 


ſquare, weak, ſmooth, purpliſh, and fix or eight 


Mentha aquatica birſuta verticillata. inches long, but rarely branched. 
1 The leaves have ſhort footſtalks: they are 
The root is ſmall, lender, and creeping. ſmall, oblong, ſmooth, dented at the edges, and 


The ſtalks are numerous and branched : they | ſharp-pointed. Their natural colour is a duſky 
are a foot long, but not very upright ; and they | green; but they are often red. 
are ſquare, of a pale green, and lightly hairy. | The flowers are ſmall, and of a faint purple : 
The leaves have ſhort, hairy footſtalks: they | they grow at the joints in cluſters, ſurrour.dinz 
are oblong, moderately broad, and dented at the | the ſtalk. 
edges. Their colour is a faint green. It is found in our midland counties by the ſides 
rounding the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, and of a pale Lobel calls it Calamintha aquatica Helgarum et 
red. Matthioli. Others, Mentha aquatica exigua ver- 


The ſeeds are minute and brown. ticillata. 

It is common about waters, and often gets into 
corn- fields. It flowers in April, and continues 3. Round · jeaved aromatick Mint. 
to Auguſt. Mentha aromatica folio rotundiore. 


C. Bauhine calls it Calamintha arvenſis uerticil- : 
lata. Others, Mentha arvenſis verticillata bir- The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 


ſlender fibres. 
; The ſtalks are weak, ſquare, partly procum- 
2. Smooth verticillate Water-Mint. dent, and partly upright; of a purpliſh colour, 
Mentha aguatica verticillata glabra. and a foot or more in height. 
The leaves have very ſhort footſtalks : they 
The root is fibrous. I | are broad, ſhort, roundiſh, ſharp-pointed, and 


The ſtalks lie upon the ground: they ſharply ſerrated about the edges. 
3 The 


0 
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The flowers — the ſtalks at the joints in 


lictle cluſters : they are moderately large, and of 
a deep purple. 

The whole plant has a very ſragrant ſmell. 

It is common in the iſle of Ely. It flowers in 
July. 

Ray calls it Mentha arvenſis verticillata folio ro- 
tundicre odore aromalico. 


4. Curled Mint. 
Mentha criſpa verticillata. 


The root creeps under the ſurface, and ſpreads 
abundantly. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, and of a pur- 
pliſh colour: they are a foot and half in length; 
but they lic in a great meaſure upon the ground; 
and they are not much branched, but have many 
ſhoots from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a pale 
green : they are not at all hairy; but they are 
often wrinkled, and ſometimes curled at the 
edges. 

The flowers ſurround the ſlalks at the joints; 
and they are {mall and purple. 

It is common wild about waters; and at one 
time was frequent in gardens, but the ſpear- mini 
has there taken its place. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mentha criſpa verticillata. 


Others, from the common redneſs of its ſtalk, 
Mentha ſativa rubra. 


5. Common red Mint. 
Mentha rubra vulgaris. 


The root is long, ſlender, and creeping. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, ſquare, and two 
feet high. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, ſerrated at the 
edges, and ſharp-pointed : they have ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; and they are of a pale green, but they 


often grow red. 

The flowers ſtand in ſmall circular tuſts round 
the ſtalks at the places where the upper leaves 
grow ; and they are of a pale red. 

This is one of thoſe mints we have wild in our 
watery places, and uſed to cultivate ; but the 
ſpear-mint has rendered it neglected. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mentha bortenſis verticillata 
ocymi odere. Others, Mentha cardiaca, and Men- 
tha fuſca. 


6. Water -Mint. 
Meni ba aguatica folio brevi lato. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of ſlender 
fibres, which penetrate deep, and ſpread every way. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, not much 
branched, but full of young ſhoots from the 
leaves; and it is two feet or more in height, 
very upright, and of a robuſt aſpect. 


The leaves are broad and ſhort : they have mo- | 


derately long footſtalks ; and they are largeſt at 
the bale, ſharp-pointed, and ſharply ſerrated at 
the edges. Their colour is naturally a deep plea- 
fant green; but they frequently grow rediſh. 


The flowers are moderately large, and of a folio rugofiore odore graviore 


pale red: they are placed in large, round heads 
upon the tops of the ſtalks. 


It is common about waters, and flowers in 
June. 


— 


The # "4 olant has — ſmell,. . 
acrid taſte, in ſome degree approaching to that 
of pepper-mint. 


C. Bauhine calls it Mentba rotundifalia paluſtris 
ſeu agquatica major. Others, — aquatice, 
and þ/ymbrium. | 


7. Hairy Water-Mint. 
Mentha aquatica folio brevi birſuto. 


The root is compoſed of fibres, and ſends out 
creeping ſhoots every way to a great diſtance. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, hairy, of a browniſh 
or rediſh colour, and about a foot and half high. 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and roundifh , 
but they have a long, ſharp point. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a very pale purple; 
and they are placed in thick, roundiſh cluſters at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches. 

It is all over covered with a ſhorr, light hairy- 
neſs, of a greyiſh colour. | 

We have it common about ſtanding waters, and 
it flowers in July. 

J. Bauhine calls it Mentha aquatica five fiſym- 
brium hbirſutius. Others, Siſymbrium hirſutum, and 
Siſymbria mentha. 


Its taſte is acrid, but diſagreeable. 


8. Small-leaved hairy Water-Mint. 
Mentha aquatica hirſuta foliis minoribus. 
The root is ſlender and creeping. 
K and 
a foot and half high. 
The leaves have ſhort footſtalks : they are 


ſmaller than in the preceding ſpecies, of a pale 
green, and hairy : they are deeply and ſharply 


| ſerrated at the edges, and ſharp-pointed. 


The flowers are large, and of a beautiful fleſh- 
colour : they ſtand in ſmall, round cluſters upon 
the tops of. the branches. 


The whole plant has a very fragrane ſmell, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a fine Seville orange. 

It is common about waters in Cambridgeſhire, 
and ſome other places. It flowers in Auguſt, 


Ray calls it Mentha fiſymbrium dia birſuta gle- 
merulis ac foliis minoribus & rotundioribus. 


9. Rough-leaved ſpiked Mint. 
Mentha ſpicata folio rugeſſere. 


The root is ſlender and creeping. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, robuſt, upright, of a pur- 
pliſh colour, two feet high, and not much 
branched. | 

The leaves have ſhort footſtalks: they are 


long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and ſharply ſerra- 
ted along the edges: their ſurface is rough, and 
their colour a deep duſky green. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 


branches in long, lender ſpikes : hey WI 
and of a faint purple. 


It is not uncommon about waters in Kent, Jar" 
ſome other counties. Ir flowers in Auguſt. 


Ray calls it Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata _”_ 
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10. Broad-ſpiked Mint. 
Meintha ſpica latiore foliis glabris. 


The root is ſmall and creeping. 
The ſtalk is firm, ſquare, erect, brown, not 
much branched, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves have ſhort footſtalks : they are ob- 
long, ſmooth, moderately indented, and ſharp- 
P rhe flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in long, large, and hairy ſpikes, which 
are of a flatted figure: they are of a pale fleſh- 
colour. | 
It is found in wet places in Eſſex, and flowers 
in July. Sas 5 
— calls it Mentha ſpicata anguſtifolia glabra 
| ſpica latiore. 
11. Broad-leaved ſpiked Mint. 

Mentha latifolia ſpicata. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres. 
The ſtalk is upright, branched, ſquare, ſmooth, 
a green, but often red toward the bottom, 
and half a yard high. 

The leaves ſtand on ſhort footſtalks : they are 
oblong, broad, of a freſh and beautiful green, and 


ſharp-pointed. 


ſpikes, and are of a deep purple. 

We have it in Eſſex, and in Surry. It flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Mentha ſpicata glabra laticre folio. 


12. Broad, whitiſh leaved Horſe-Mint, with a 
thick ſpike. 
Mentha foliis cinereis latioribus, ſpica craſſa. 


The root is compoſed of numerous thick fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, weak, whitiſh, and branched, 

and is about a foot high. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, 2 of + greyiſh 
„ ſharp-pointed, and deeply ſerrated. 

> The — of a deep fleſh-colour : they 

grow in thick, long ſpikes at the tops of the 

ſtalks and branches. 

It is common by river · ſides in Eſſex, and flowers 

in July. 

2 Baubine calls it Mentha paluſtris oblongo 

folio. Others, Menthaſtrum birſutum, and Men- 

thaſtrum minus. 


13. Long-leaved ſpiked Horſe-Mit. 
Mentha floribus pallidis folio longo candicante. 
The root is long and creeping. 
The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, whitiſh, and very 
upright : it is two feet and a half high, and has 
numerous ſhoots from the boſoms of the leaves, 
all which ſoon run up to flower. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Common Spear Mint. 

Mentha ſpicata vulgaris. 

This plant, though ſo common in our gar- 
» is not a native of our country. 

The root is ſmall and ſpreading. 

* ſtalk is ſquare, firm, upright, and two 
35. 


The flowers ſtand in long and moderately thick 


The leaves are long, and moderately broad: 
they have no footſtalks: they are ſharply ſerra- 
ted, and pointed ; and their colour is a greyiſh 
green on the upper fide; and a whitiſh under - 
neath. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of all the 
and are very numerous: they are diſpoſed in long, 
ſlender ſpikes, and are of a pale whitiſh colour. 

It is found in many parts of Eſſex in great ab- 
undance, and is not ſcarce in many other places; 
It flowers in Auguſt. 

J. Bauhine calls it Menthaſtrum ſpicatum folio 
longiore candicante. C. Bauhine, Mentha ſylveſtris 
folio longiore. 


The ſmell is ſtrong and diſagreeable. 


14. Round-leaved Horſe-Mint. 
Mentha folio rugoſo rotundiore. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, and two feet 
high. 

The leaves are of a fingular form for a plant of 
this kind, round, large, of a rough ſurtace, and 
of a deep green. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks ; and they are of a bright red. 

It is found in ſome parts of Eſſex; but is not 
common. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Mentha fylveſtris rotundiore 
folio. Others, Menthaſtrum folio rugoſo rotun- 
diore. 


This has a coarſe, ſtrong ſmell, like the pre- 
ceding, and ſhares the virtues of an antihyſterick 
with it: they are good alſo in all nervous diſ- 
orders. 


15. Pepper-Mint. 
Mentha piperata. 
The root is long, ſlender, and creeping, and 


ſends out at diſtances cluſters of thick fibres. 


The ſtalk is upright, firm, not much branched, 
and two feet and a half high : it is ſquare, and 
is uſually of a browniſh red toward the bottom, 
and green near the top. 

The leaves are placed in pairs on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks: they are large, oblong, ſharp-pointed, 
and ſerrated at the edges: their colour is a deep 
green, and they taſte extremely acrid. 


The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in thick, ſhort ſpikes : they are of a pale 
red, and moderately large- 

It is found wild in Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and 
Surry ; and we have it plentifully in gardens. 

Ray calls it Mentha ſpicis brevibus & latioribus 
foliis menthe fuſce ſapore fervido piperis. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| feet or more in height, not much branched, and 
in colour of a pale green. 

The leaves have no footſtalks : they are long, 
narrow, and ſharp-pointed, ſharply ſerrated at 
the edges, ſomewhat rough on the ſurface, and 
of a lively green. 
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The flowers are numerous, ſmall, and of a | 
bright red : they are placed at the tops of the 
ſtalks in long, lender ſpikes. The taſte is very 
warm, and aromatick. 

It is a native of Germany, but is for the ſer- 
vice of the table and of medicine kept in every 


C. Bauhine calls it Mentha Romana. Others, 
Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata. Our people, Spear- 
mint, and Roman mint. 


2. Daniſh curled Mint. 
Mentha criſpa Danica. 


The root creeps under the ſurface, and has nu- 
merous, thick fibres. 

The ftalk is firm, upright, ſquare, of a pale 
green, not much branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves have no footſtalks: they are large, 
oblong, broad, and very beautiful : they are in- 
dented, and curled at the edges ; and their colour 
is a freſh, fine green. 

The flowers are large and fleſh-coloured : they 
ſtand in thick and ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the 
ſtalks and branches. 


It is a native of Denmark ; but its beauty has 
obtained it a place in our gardens. It flowers in 
Auguſt. 

Cluſius calls it Mentha lati alia criſpa Danica. 


The mints in general poſſeſs the ſame qualities: 
they are ſtomachick and deobſtruent; but there 
are alſo particular qualities in ſome of the ſpecies. 
We have mentioned the two horſe-mints as emi. 
nent in nervous caſes ; and the pepper-mint, by its 
warmth, is of great ſervice againſt cholicks. 

The common ſpear-mint is ſuperior. to all the 
other kinds as a ſtomachick. Its diſtilled water 
poſſeſſes this quality in a very eminent and uſeful 
degree. The dried leaves alſo are uſed in pow- 
der, and the freſh tops made into tea. 

The juice of the tops of ſpear-mint, given half 
a ſpoonful at a time, with a little ſugar, will ſtop 
vomitings. The diſtilled water is good againſt 
the ſickneſſes and gripings to which infants are 
liable. It is alſo excellent at table, not only for 
its agreeable flavour, but its virtues. Our an- 
ceſtors were wiſe who mixed it with beans and 
peaſe, for it prevents the flatulencies riſing from 
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ſuch foods. 
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PULEGIU M. 
HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, a little longer than the cup; and is divided into two 
lips; the upper one is broad, and undivided at the tip; the under one is divided into three ſmall 
and there is a ſhort tubular bottom. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five 


ſegments at the rim; and it remains after the flower. The ſeeds are four, and naked, having no co- 
yering but the cup. The flowers grow in thick cluſters ſurrounding the talk ; and the whole plant 
has a piercing ſmell. 

Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia z the threads in the flower being two longer 
and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds having no capſule, but remaining naked in the cup. But he Joins it 
with mint, denying it to be a ſeparate genus. The diſtinction is indeed minute; but it is certain 
and unavoidable: and it is uſeful. Pennyroyal has always been called by a diſtinct name: it has 
great virtues, which are recorded of it under its proper and diſtinct title in the antient authors, and 
which are not thoſe of mint. It is fit therefore that we retain the name, and preſerve the genus as 


diftin& ; there being foundation for it alſo in the characters of the flower. 


DIVISION I 


Pulegium vulgare. 


The roat is fibrous and creeping. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and of a pale 
green: ſome lie upon the ground, others riſe ir- 
regularly up; and they are very much branched : 
they are ſquare ; but the angles are ſo much obli- 
terated in many parts, that they appear round. 

The leaves ſtand two at a joint; and they 
are ſmall, of an oval figure, and of a pleaſant 
green : they are rounded at the end, and a little 
indented at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red ; but 
they grow ſo thick together, that they are con- | 
ſpicuous upon the plant: they ſurround the ſtalk 
at the joints, where the leaves grow in great 
circles. 

The ſeeds are,inconſiderable and brown. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 
1. Common Pennyroyal. | 


brought thence into gardens. It flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Pulegium latifolium. Others, 
Pulegium vulgare. 


It is a plant of a very great and very well 
known virtue. 

It is excellent againſt obſtructions of the menſes; 
and may be taken for that purpoſe in the diftilled 
water, in form of the juice preſſed freſh from 


the plant, or in infuſion. 


It is alſo uſeful in all obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, and againſt cholicks and ſickneſſes of the 
ſtomach. A conſerve of the tops of penmroyal 
acts as a diuretick, and has done great ſervice in 
the gravel. It is alſo good in jaundice. 

Mr. Boyle has left an account of its virtues 
againſt the chincough : this is worth trying · 
The method of giving it is in the expreſſed 
juice, ſweetened with ſugar-candy, a ſpoonful for 


lt is common wild in damp ground, and is 
6 


a doſe. 
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1. Narrow - leaved Pennyroyal. 
pulli 2 
A 
crooked, and whitiſh. 
The ſtalk is firm, upright, not much branched, 


fs of mg ae rage they 
are longiſh, narrow, of a pale green, 4 little in- 
„ 


6 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers grow in cluſters at the joints ; 50 
they are ſmall, and of a very faint bluiſh, often 


white. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and blackiſh. 


It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Pulegium anguſtifolium. 
Others, Pulegium cervinum, Harts pennyroyal. 


Its virtues are the ſame with the others. 


6 \ / 


WATER HOARHOUND. 
e 


HE flower is made of a ſingle petal ; which is tubular at the bottom, and divided into four 
parts at the edge, which form a kind of lips : the upper one conſiſts of a ſingle ſegment, which 


is broader than the others, and nipped at the end ; the other three 


ſegments form the lower lip; and 


of theſe the middle one is ſmaller than the reſt. The tubular part of the flower is of the fame 
jength with the cup z which is alſo formed of a fingle piece ; but it is divided into five ſegments 
22 „„ 282.8 The ſeeds are four; and they ſtand naked 


in the cup. 


Linnzus ſeparates this and ſome othets from the reſt of the verticillate plants, They ſtand among 


his 


z this is one of his diandria monogynis ; the threads in the flower being only two, and 


the iyle from the — — It is certain, that there are, as this author obſerves, 
only two threads or filaments in the flower of ;ycopus, and there are four in that of pennyroyal. But 
this is a ſlight mark of diſtinction. The form and ſtructure of the flower and of its cup, and the diſpo- 
ſition of its feeds, agree with thoſe of the other. This is a plain, familiat inſtance of that author's 
unnatural arrangement of plants: theſe are both in every one's way to examine; and from theſe I ap- 
peal to thoſe who yet are inclined to own his ſyſtem, whether pennyroyal and water hoarbound do not 
evidently belong to the ſame claſs, though he has ſeparated them into two very remote ones in his 


works. " Rewy clafs afhods many the lnflunacs 


DIVISION LI 
Lycopss vulparis. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of long, 
white fibres, joined to a ſmall head. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, upright, hollow, 
and two feet high : it is of a pale green, and is 


and pointed at the ends : they ace — 
ſerrated at the edges, and finuated deeply near 


DIVISION IL 


Narrow-leaved Virginian Lycopus. 
Lycopus foliis tenuins ſerratis. 


The root is fibrous and ſpreading. 

The talks are numerous, ſquare, upright, not 
much branched, and a foot or more in height. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and are of a 
faint green : they are broad at the baſe, narrower 


BRITISH 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


SPECIES. 


the baſe ; and their colour is a ſtrong and lively 
green. 

The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand 
in cluſters round the ſtalks at the joints, where 
the leaves riſe. | 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It ix common by ditch-ſides, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Marrubium paluſtre glabrum 
Others, Marrubium aquaticum. 

It is deſtitute of taſte and ſmell, and, fo far ag 
we know, of virtue. 


to the point, and very elegantly ſerrated at the 
/ 
The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh: the ſeeds 


are oblong and brown. 


It is frequent in the wet grounds in North 
America, and flowers in June. 

Gronovius calls it Lycopus foliis lanceolatis te- 
nuiſſime ſerratis. 
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THE flower is formed of a ſingle petal : it is tubular at the lower part, and toward the upper is 
bent or crooked ; from this part it ſpreads into a kind of gaping mouth ; and is divided into five 
ſegments, which form two irregular lips. The ſeveral legments are ſhort, rounded, and nearly 
equal in length ; and there is leſs of the labiated form than in moſt others of this claſs. The cup is 
tubular and angulated : it is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five ſegments at the rim and one 
of theſe is ſhorter than the reſt. The ſeeds ſtand naked in the cup; and they are oblong and 
brown. | | 

Linnæus places this among the diandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being two, and the 
ſtyle ſingle. : 

By this arrange ment he joins it in the ſame claſs with the lycopus, and ſeparates it far from the 
other verticiliate plants. l 
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Common Vervain. 1 It is common by path - ways, and flowers in 
bk une. 
— C. Bauhine calls it Verben communis ceruleo 
The root is compoſed of many thick, ſhort | fore. Others, Verbena vulgaris, and Herbs ſacra. 
fibres, connected to a ſmall oblong head. ; 
The ſtalk is firm, upright, and very tough : It is a plant of great virtue, though under a ge- 
its colour is a browniſh green, often red towards | neral neglect: it is good againſt diſorders of the 
the baſe; and it is edged and angulated. _ | nerves; and is ſuperior to moſt things in the 
The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, | cure of inveterate headachs. For this purpoſe 
moderately broad, and deeply ſinuated and in-] the tops ſhould be dried and powdered, and taken 
dented : the indentings are rounded, and the end | for a conſiderable time, twenty grains as a doſe. 
of the leaf is obtuſe. The juice boiled to a ſyrup with honey is ex- 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale, faint co- | cellent againſt coughs. . 
lour, white, with a tinge of bluiſh or purpliſh ; The infuſion, in manner of tea, is good againſt 
and they ſtand in long, lender ſpikes at the tops | obſtructions of the viſcera, and particularly of 
of the ſtalks and branches. | the ſpleen. - 
The ſeeds are oblong, ſmall, and brown. 
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t. Fine-leaved Vervain. whereas they have in general four ; but this ſpe- 

Verbena tenuifolta. | cies of ver uain has four threads. That author 

| calls it Verbena tetrandre; a contradiction in the 

The root is fibrous. moſt expreſs words to his claſſical character 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and in great | wherein vervain ſtands, that being diandria. 
part procumbent : they are of a pale green, and 
angulated. ; 7 . A 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are . 9 five 2 Vervain. 
oblong, moderately broad, 'and very beauti- | 29 
fully divided: they are firſt cut in a pinnated The root is long, whitiſh, and full of fibres: 

manner; and theſe ſegments are again divided The ſtalk is firm, upright, and of a pale green 
pretty deeply. Their colour is a browniſh green. | toward the top, and at the bottom purpliſh. 

The flowers are ſmall, and placed in ſingle, The leaves are of an oval ſhape, dented at the 


long, and very ſlender ſpikes. edges, and of a fine bright green. 
It is a native of Spain, and other warm parts The flowers are very numerous and beau- 
of Europe. It flowers in July. tiful : they terminate the ſtalks in long ſpikes, 


C. Bauhine calls it Verbena tenuifolia; a name | with leaves among them; and they are of the 
copied by moſt others. ſhape of cowſlips, but of the colour of the violet 
This plant is an inſtance of the extreme folly | a fine deep blue purple. 8 
of placing the verticillate plants in diſtinct claſſes The ſeeds are long and ſlender. 
from the ſlight differences in the filaments of the It is frequent in many parts of North Ame- 
flower. rica, and flowers in July. 


Linnzus ſeparates vervain from the reſt of hoon, Plukenet calls it Verbena : 6 
becauſe it has only two threads in the flower 3 . 
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WILD MARJORAM: 
ORIGANUM 


flower js forthed of 4 fingle petal : it is tubular, and compreſſed at the bottom, aud at thi 
opening is divided into two lips : the upper lip is undivided, plain, and lightly finuated at the 
end: the lower lip is ſplit into three parts, nearly equal in bigneſs: Numbers of the flowers are 

a kind of ſcaly head; ſerving as a general cup. The ſeeds are naked, and four 
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1. Common Wild Marjoram. 

The root is compoſed of a great many long, 

gender, naked fibres. 

The ſtalk is firm; upright, and of = very re- 


to fuſtain the flowers : it is uſually of a browniſh 


The leaves are pliced in pairs, and have very 
ſhort footſtalks : they are ſhort, broad, nearly of 
an oval figure, undivided at the edges; and of a 
browniſh green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red ; they | 
grow in tufts and cluſters from certain leafy heads; 
and they alſo are purpliſh. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is common' in dry, hilly paſtures, and by 

C. Bauhine calls ic Origanam flogftre cunila 
bubula Plinii. Others, Majorans fyloeftris, and 
Origanum vulgare. | 
le is an excellent medicine in nervous caſes : ic 
is warm, cordial, and aromatick. The leaves 


growth : it is not branched ; but toward the | 
— — — 


road-ſides in ſuch ſituations. It flowers in July. | 


ITISH SPECIES. 


| hendachs. The tops of the plant made into a 
conſerve are good againſt flatulencies and diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach and bowels. The whole 
| Plant given in intuſion is excellent againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and in the jaundice. 


2. Pot Marjoram. 

The root is fibrous; and its fibres are long, 
flender, very numerous, and brown. 

The ftalks are numerous and robuſt : they are 
ſquare, of a brown colour, moderately branched, 
and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are oblong broad, and of a browniſh 
green: they have ſhort footſtalks; and they 


3 
The ſtand in cluſters at the tops of the 
branches, and are of a pale red. 

It is a native of England, and other parts of 
Europe, and flowers in July. 

Ne take it into gardens for the ſervice of the 
kiechen: it is a warm, wholeſome plant, good 
againſt flatulenc ies and indigeſtions. 

C. Bauhine calls it Origanum onites; a name 
Copied by moſt of the other writers. Some call it 


| 
, 
| 


and tops, dried and powdered, are good againſt 
DIVISION u. 


| Majoratid major Anglica. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


TE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is 


N XXXVI. 


gapes at the edge, where it is divided into two lips. The upper lip is long, 


Long-{piked Origanum. bo. + + -- drone 
Origanum capitulis longioribus. a very redifh colour. 
tea Tue ſeeds are brown and longiſh. 
The root is fibrous, and brown. ' Iris a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 
The ſtalk is Gran, upright, ſquare, and a foot C. Bauhine calls it Origanum Heracleoticum 
and half high. | - | cunila gallinaces Plinii. 
The leaves ate oblong, and of a duſky green: | 
they ſtand in pairs, and they are not at all in- Its taſte is extremely hot; and its virtues are 
dented at the edges, and their points are obtuſe. | the ſame with the former, 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and | | 
G- n f» U 8 - vi 
- SEEBRIGH FT. 
4 SCLARE 4 


tubular, and compreſſed in the lower part, and 
flatted, and crooked : 


the lower lip is larger, and is divided into three ſegments : the * of theſe is broader than 
4 


che 
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the others, and is nipped at the end and ſo is the upper lip. The cup is tubular and ſtriated, 
formed of a ſingle piece, and at the top compreſſed, and divided into two lips, in the fame manner 
as the flower. The upper lip of the cup has three, and the lower has two points. The ſeeds ſtand 
naked in the cup, whoſe top ſhuts over them. The flowers ſtand in cluſters round the ſtalk ; and 


i under them : and of 
Wild Scebright. nate ay they are very large, a beau- 


nn The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, large | It is found in damp places, but is not com- 
fibres, connected to an oval head. mon. It flowers in July. 

The firſt leaves are very large, and of a greyiſh C. Bauhine calls it Horminum pratenſe foliis ſer- 
green: they are placed on ſhort footſtalks ; and ratis. Others, Sclarea pratenſis, and Sclarea 5 
are broad at the baſe, ſmaller to the point, and } yeftris, | 
irregularly indented at the edges. 
| The ftalk is robuſt, upright, branched, and | The ſeeds of this plant put into the eye, bring 
two foot and a half high: it is brown, and a | away any little foulneſſes with them. The prac- 
little hairy. tice is antient; but the manner of its effect is little 

The leaves ſtand in pairs on it; and they have | underſtood. As ſoon as the feed is put in, the 
ſcarce any footſtalks : they are large, oblong, | warmth and moiſture of the eye operating upon 
rough, and irregularly indented at the edges. its own ſubſtance, cover it with a thick and tough 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and | mucilage : as it continues moving in the eye, this 
branches in long ſpikes : they are placed on theſe | entangles the little ſubſtances which had got in by 
in circular tufts at diſtances ; and there are at | accident, and occaſioned the pain ; and brings 
the utmoſt only ſome imperfect rudiments of leaves | them out with it. 


JJ 
C LAX T. 
H O RMI NU N 


THE flower is large, and labiated : it is formed of a ſingle petal, which is tubular, and 

ſed in the lower part, and divided in a gaping manner at the top. The upper lip is long, large, 
and crooked ; the lower lip is divided into three the middle one of which is again divided 
into three parts. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and is alſo divided into two lips: it is tubular, 
and angulated ; and one of the lips has two, the other three points. The flowers ſtand in tufts about 
the tops of the ſtalks with a particular kind of coloured leaves about them; and at the top there 
uſually are ſome of theſe leaves in cluſters, without any flowers among them. The ſeeds are placed 
naked in the bottom of the cup. | 

Linnæus joins this genus and ſage together, aboliſhing the received name horminum : but the diſ- 
tinction is ſufficient, as we ſhall ſhew when treating of ſage among thoſe verticillate plants of which 
no ſpecies are native of England. He places this genus among the diandria monogynis ; the threads 
being, as that term expreſſes, two in each flower, and the ſtyle ſingle. He makes the eſſential 
character conſiſt in the two threads being ſplit or forked ; and as this is their form in the clary as 
well as ſage, he for that reaſon joins thoſe plants under one name. But in the eye of Reaſon this 
is a poor occaſion of uniting plants ſo obviouſly different as thoſe : and the more curious enquirer 
into the ſtructure of flowers will tell him, that there are fuch variations in the formation of this in- 
rernal part of the flower in ſome of theſe plants, which in his ſpecies he allows to be /abvie, as will 
either remove thoſe ſpecies out of this genus, or this genus out of the claſs. 
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1. Broad-leaved Wild Clary. | The ſtalk grows up in the centre; and is ſquare, 
—— firm, and two feet high: its colour is brown, 
—_ . 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have ſcarce any 
numerous fibres. footſtalks : they are rough, and of a greyiſh 
The firſt leaves are large, rough, and of a | green, and are irregularly waved and indented. 
duſky green : they are oblong, irregularly di- The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
vided at the edges, and rife but a little from the | long ſpikes, which uſually bend or droop a little: 
ground. ' | they are ſmall, and of a very fine blue. 
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The ſeeds are black. 


—— but 


Je is common in waſte places, and flowers in in an inferior degree ; for which reaſon it is not 


C. Bauhine calls it Horminum Hveſtre lavendule 
, . 
DIVISION I. 


Garden - Clary. 
Horminum bortenſe. 
The root is long, thick, brown, and hung with 


The leaves ſtand in pairs on itz and they are 
large, rough, and of a greyiſh green : they are 
on footſtalks ; and are broad, and a little 
the edges. 
EET Lad arts nyo of the fialts end 
branches in long, thick ſpikes ; and they are very 
large, of a gaping figure, and of a pale blue co- 
lour. The cups in which they ſtand are gluti- 
nous to the touch. 


r 


regarded in medieine. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ſeeds are ſmooth, and of a duſky rediſh 
brown, oblong, and of a gloſſy ſurface. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and is found 
wild alſo in Apulia. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Horminum ſclarea dictum · 
Others, Horminum hortenſe, ne Hormimum vul- 
gare ſativum. 


This plant is cordial, inciſive, and deobſtruent- 
It is good againſt flatuleacies and indigeſtions, 
as alſo in nervous complaints, headachs, and 
lowneſs of ſpirits. 

A conſerve of the tops of this plant warms 
the ſtomach, and as a cordial. A diſ- 
tilled water of it has alſo the ſame effect; bur it 
muſt be of the ſpirituous kind, for it does not 
fully give ics virtues to water. 

It has been a cuſtom to add the leaves to wine 
in the making : they give it a cordial virtue, and 
not a diſagreeable flavour. 


IX. 


| HEDGENETTLE. 
412018. 


n ö nne 
biated manner at che mouth. The tube is ſhort, and between the upper and under lip there 
is a kind of palate, terminated each way by s little crooked tooth. The upper lip is large, hooked, 
and undivided : the lower lip is ſhort, broad, and heart-faſhioned, and it turns back. The cup 
is tubular, ind ut the top is terminated by five ſlender parts, reſembling briſtles. The ſeeds are four 
in number ; and they remain naked. "I 
Linnzeus places this among the Ahne granthſirmic ; the threads in che flower being four, 
two of which are longer than the others, and the ſtyle ſingle. 
This author creates confuſion by his: diſtribution of theſe plants. He takes away the name of 
galant from this, making it a ſpecies of fachbysz and he uſes the word galeogfs, antiently and 
diſtinctly given to this plant, as the name of another genus, including the hempnezzles, and ſome other 


kinds; of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
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Hedgenerrle. purple, agreeably diverſified with dots of white. 
1. Galeopfis legitima. The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
l : i in 
The root is long, ſlender, and creeping : it is IO e 


white, and ſends out long fibres on every part, 
from which in 2 places riſ> — 
plants. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, hairy, and of a 
browniſh green : it is a yard high, and is rarely 
much branched. 

The leaves are placed in pairs: they ſtand at | 
diſtances; and they have footſtalks, which are 
green, and hairy. The leaves are very broad 
and ſhort, heart-faſhioned at the ſtalk, and pointed 
at the end: they are nicked a little at the edges, 
and their colour is a pale, greyiſh green. - Their 
ters omg he elſes inp nll hey 
ae nary 

The flowers ſtand in looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalk; and are large, and of a beautiful 


| 


C. Bauhine calls it Lamium maximum fyluati. 
cum fatidum. Others, Galeop/is, and Galcopfis le- 
tt Dioſe r1dis. 


It is a deobſttuent: its principal virtue is 
againſt obſtructions of the ſpleen ; and the beſt 


method of taking it is the juice freſh preſſed. 


2. Small Hedge · nettle. 
Galeopfis minor foliis angulatis. 
The root is long and thick : it is furniſlied with 


many-fibres, and ſends: out many creeping parts, 
which run under the ſurface, and _ 


in various places. 


I The 


— Tbe BY 2 8 H * 1 3 
is ſquark; updgtit, Uhabdied, find « || Dee een and brown.” 55 Wh 208. 
— 1 is not uncodmmen'in woods in our naxhera 
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Galeopfis flere magno lnteo qariegate. | 
The root is compoſed of numerous; thick 
fibres. 
e 


toward the middle, ſmall at the baſe, and ſerra- 
'ted at the edges. Their colour is a pale green; 
and they are highly ribbed. 

The flowers are very large; and they ſtand in 


G E N 


CATMIN T. 
NETZ 4 


ſingle petal: iu is cubuler as the bottgm, and crooked ; and it | 
the mouth, and conſiſts there of two lips, and a ip i 

nipped at the top: the lower lip is undivided, and 
palate is of a heart-like ſhape, and terminates in two 


= flower is formed of a 


into five ſegments at the edge; the upper ones of 


enes ſpread. The feeds are four after every lower + 4 — 


places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia 
thoner laments, N — — 


Linneus 
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Meta vilgaris. 
The root is fibrous and ſpreading. 


| 


The ftalks are ſquare, firm, upright, branched, | 


and two foot and a þalf high: they are of a 
whitiſh colour, and ſomewhat duſky. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have ſhort foat- 
ſtalks : they are oblong and large, broad at the 
baſe, where they are ſomewhat indented, ſerrated 
ſharply at the edges, and pointed at the end: 
their colour is a whitiſh green, and they have a 
very ſtrong ſmell. © 


FOREIGN $P.BEC1S&s. 


| rufts wound the tops of the branches, wal ate 


Aran 


* 


| commits of hem: they ure yellow, batraridge* 


This however is an uncertain mark of the plant 


for ſorperimes of | 
Nr 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 


It is a native of the warmer , . 
and flowers in Auguſt. * 


e 127, 


Plykeget calls it Lauium 2 — | 
6— — 
| : . 
Ca 5 


* 


palate. 
is lacger 
little 3 
which are 


1 
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eb de Ralks, forming a kind of ſpike; as 
| fimal] and white; n 
within. 


The ſeeds are femall and dug. 


Rea 


It is common by way · ſides in dry places, and 
flowers in July. 


} r 
major. Others, Nepeta vulgaris. * 


Ir is a very powerful deobſiruent. 4 


The flowers grow in great cluſters at the tops 


uni II. 


Leſſer Carmine. 
Nepeta minor. 
The root is Tong, thick, and hung with many 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, upright, wo! 
much branched, and a foot and half high. 
. The leaves are placed in pairs, and have ſcarce 
any footſtalks : they are oblong and narrow, 
ſharp pointed, 3 
Pale green. 


FOREIGN SPECIES, 


ms end hues nes Gs GOES 
1 
e 


I s. 
4 + 


rr 
| of purple. | | 
The ſeeds are brown. 


„ 4 a 
* * - «= 


fon of it is excellent in ſtoppages' of the mens 
and it is good alfo in nervous caſes. The u | 
r ——— : 


' The flowers ſtand in « kind of inegylaraikes 
| ar che tops of the ſtalks and branches a 900 


* 
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It is common in the warmer pare — . 
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WOOD-BETONY. 
BETONIC AA. 


flower is formed of a ſingle petal: this is tubular, and crooked at the bottom, ani! gapes in 
\a labiated manner at the top. The upper lip is ſmall and undivided, and is placed erect; the 
lower lip is divided into three ſegments ; of which the middle one is largeſt, and is nipped at the end. 
The cup is formed of a ſingle piece; and is tubular, and dented in five places at the rim. The ſeeds 
are four after cach flower, and they ſtand naked in the cup. 

Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; two of the four filaments in the flower 
being longer than the others, and the ſeeds naked. 
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Wood-Betony. The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks in 
Beton 's vulgaris. an interrupted ſpike z and they are moderately 
an | large, and of a beautiful purple. 
The root is brown and fibrous. The ſeeds are ſmall, oval, and brown. 


The firſt leaves are numerous, and of a dark It is common in our woods, and among buſhes. 
green : each has its ſeparate footſtalk, which is It flowers in June. 

long and ſlender ;; and they are ſupported tole- C. Bauhine calls it Betonica purpurea. Others, 
rably upright. They are oblong, broad, indented, getonica Hylveſtrit. | 

and obtuſe z and they are a little hollowed where 
the ſtalk is inſerted. It is a celebrated medicine in cephalick caſes; 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, upright, and | The dry tops powdered are good in inveterate 
a foot or more in height : there uſually are placed | headachs, and the ſame given in form of infu- 
on each ſtalk two pairs of leaves, one pair near | fion againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. Some 
the root, and the other at the top: thoſe near | alſo take the leaves powdered in form of ſnuff 
the root reſemble the firſt leaves, which riſe for headachs; and others have them chopped ſmall, 
fiogly 3 but the others are narrower. | and ſmoak them in the manner of tobacco. 
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Long-ſpiked Betony. The leaves on it are narrower than thoſe from 
; i . | the root, and of a paler green. 

K l The flowers ſtand at the top in a very long, 

The root is compoſed of many fibres, riſing | lender ſpike; and are of a deep purple. 

from a ſmall head. The ſeeds are large, oblong, and rediſh. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and ſupported It is frequent in the warmer parts of Europe, 

on long, lender footſtalks : they are oblong, | and flowers in Auguſt. 

narrow, r e C. Bauhine calls it Betonice folia capitulo alope- 

ends. curi. 

The ſtalk is upright, ſquare, and brown. 


EE OS 7 XII. 
BASE HOARHOUND. 
STACHTS. 


HE flower is formed of a finr le petal, and is of the labiated kind. The tubular part at the 
bottom is ſhort ; and the 1 vu _ 's oblong, and ſwelled out toward the baſe. The upper lip 
is of an oval figure, and of an arched 1ape : the lower lip is turned back; it is divided into three 
ſegments, the middle one of which is the largeſt. The cup is tubular, angulated, and divided at 
the edge into five parts. The ſeeds are oblong and angulated ; four ſucceed each flower, and they 
1 he didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two threads | than 
innæus places this t @ 3 onger 
the others, = the ſeeds ſtanding naked. He joins the galcopfis, as before obſerved, under this 
name; gut they are really diſtinct. 


No 36. | 4 Z Baſe 
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Baſe Hoarhound. lie over one another; and of a whitiſh colour, 
Stachys vulgaris. and hoary. 
The flowers ſurround the upper parts of the 

The root is a tuft of thick, ſhort, crooked, | ſtalks in thick cluſters ; and are ſmall and 
brown fibres. purple. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, and two feet high : The ſeeds are oval, angulated, and brown. 
it is not much branched, and it often droops at We have it in dry grounds in our ſouthern 
the top. counties, but not frequent. It flowers in Auguſt, 

The leaves ftand in pairsz and they are ab- C. Bauhine calls it Stachys major Germanica, 
long, conſiderably broad, dented in a peculiar | Others, Stachys Fuchfli. | 
manner at the edges; fo that the dents feem to 


. 
WILD BASIL. 
ACINO Ss. 


FHE flower is formed of a fingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is of the length of the 
cup, and the mouth is ſmall, The upper lip is ſmall, obtuſe, nipped at the end, and placed 

erect : the lower lip is longer, and is divided into three ſegments ; the middle one of which is the 
largeſt, and is nipped at the end. The cup is tubular at the baſe, and divided into two lips at the 
rim. The feeds are ſmall and roundiſh, and four of them follow each flower. 

Linnæus arranges this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds being naked. | 

He takes away the received name acinos, and joins it with thyme ; but it is truly diſtin, not only 
in the general form and aſpect of the plant, whence the earlier writers were induced to give it a ſe- 
parate name, but even in the ſtructure of the flower ; the middle ſegment of the lower lip being 
larger and rounder in acinos than in thyme, and being always nipped or emarginated in this; 
whereas in tbyme it is entire. 

Our Engliſh. name is an ill- conſtructed one. I have preſerved it, becauſe generally received; 
but it is better to uſe the other, acinos. | 


Wild Baſil. | out their beauty : they ſtand in little cluſters in 
Acinos foliis oblongis dentatis. the boſoms of the leaves ; and they are red ; but 
they have a white ſpot in the middle of the under 
The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed | jp, 
with a few fibres. The ſeeds are very ſmall and black. 
The flalks are numerous and weak: they lie It is common in our weſtern counties, and 
in part upon the ground, and frequently ſend out -| gowers in Auguſt. 
fibres, and root as they trail: they are ſquare, | C. Bauhine calls it Clinopodium arvenſe ocymi 
lender, and rediſh ; and they are lightly hairy. | facie. Others, Acinos. J. Bauhine, Acinos multis. 
The leaves are ſmall, oblong, hairy, and in- 
dented : they ſtand in pairs; and they have no It is an excellent medicine in nervous caſes. A 
footſtalks. | tea of it is not unpleaſant, and will take great 
The flowers are ſmall, but they are not with- ' effe&. | b 


V XIV. 
S ELF HE AI. 
D 


HE flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part, at the bottom, is 

ſhort, and the opening is oblong. The upper lip is entire, and ſtands erect: the under lip 

is turned backwards, and is divided into three ſegments ; the middle one of which is broader than 

the others, and is nipped at the end, and ſerrated. The cup is formed of a fingle piece, and is in 

the ſame manner divided into two lips; and the ſeeds are four after each flower, and ſtand in the cup- 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia; the flower having four threads, of which 

two are longer than the others, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. | 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Selfheal. The firſt leaves are numerous ; 2 
Proanatle 1 placed on ſlender footſtalks: they are 
T broad, obtuſe, and ſometimes a little waved at the 
The root is compoſed of many fibres, con- edges. 
nected to a ſmall head. The ſtalks are ſquare, browniſh, and 


eight 
inches 


2 


- 2. — — — 
Sn. Bi. = 


* 


n 
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inches high : they are not much branched ; and 
uſually they lie in part upon the ground. 

The leaves on theſe are placed in pairs at diſ- 
rances : they have ſlender foorſtalks : they are of 
the ſuame form with thoſe from the root; and 
their colour is a lively green, | 

The flowers ſtund in a kind of ſhort, thick 
ſpikes at the xops of the ftalks and branches; 
and they are ſmall and uſually biue, ſometimes 

rpliſh, ſometimes red, and ſometimes white. 


It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pranella major folio non diſ- 
feto. Others, Prunella, and Prunella vulgaris. 


herbs were in eſteem, this was one of the princi- 
pal. A decoction of the whole plant is cooling 
and aſtringent, and is a good medicine in the 
piles. The juice cures inflammations in the 


The ſeeds are ſmall and blackiſh. 


mouth. 


DIVISION n. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Jagged Prundla. * | 
Prunella foliis laciniatis. 


The root is long, and tolerably thick, and 
has many crooked fibres annexed to it. 

The leaves are numerous, and ſupported on 
long footſtalks: they are of a pale green; and 
they are deeply divided in two or more places | 
down to the rib; ſo that they reſemble in ſome 
degree a ſtag's horn. | 

The ſtalks are ſquare, tolerably firm, upright, 


the moſt uſual number is only two pairs on each 
ſtalk, diſpoſed as in the betony, one pair at a ſmall 


| diſtance from the ground, the other near the top : 


theſe reſemble thoſe from the root; but they are 
leſs. a 

The flowers ſtand in a ſmall tuft at the top of 
the ſtalk, and are moderately large: they are 
ſometimes of a pale red, but ore uſually white. 

The ſeeds are large and blackiſh. 

It is frequent in paſture grounds in the warmer 

parts of Europe. It flowers in June. 


and a foot or more in height. 
The leaves on theſe ſtand in pairs at diſtances : 


* 


C. Bauhine calls it Prunella folio laciniato ; a 
name others have copied. 


W-.. 6 XV. 


HOREHOUN D. 
1 ee 


& 

T flower is formed of a fingle petal, and is of the {abiaed kind. The tubular part, at the 
is very ſhort; and the opening at the mouth is long, and gaping. The upper lip is 

ſmall, and lightly divided at the tip; and it ſtands upright : the lower lip is broader, and is divided 

into three ſegments ; of which the middle one is largeſt ; and this turns back. The cup is tubular, 

and fpreads at the mouth: there are tn indentings at the edge, alternately larger and ſmaller, 


Four oblong ſeeds follow every flower; and they 


are placed naked in the cup. 


Linnæus places this among the dichnamia gymmſpermia ; the flower having four threads, two of 
which are longer than the others, and the ſeeds being naked. | 


& 
DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


White Horehound. 
The root is compoſed of a vaſt many long, 
222. Ron, jibe 59 0.2009 | 


The ſtalks are numerous, upright, ſquare, of | 


a whitiſh colour, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are 
roundiſh, indented a little at the edges, of a firm 
ſubſtance, and of a whitiſh colour. 

The flowers ſtand in thick cluſters round the 
ſtalks at every joint where the leaves grow : they 
are ſmall and white, and the cups in which they 
ſtand have a kind of hooked briſtles at the tops 
of their ſeveral indentings. 

When ſtrictly examined, thoſe flowers are 


though they join round the ftalk; The whole 
plant has a very ſtrong ſmell. 

It is found in dry paſtures, and by road · ſides in 
many parts of the kingdon, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Marrubium album vulgare, 
Others only Marrubium album. 

It is celebrated againſt diſorders of the breaſt, 
The beſt way of giving it is in form of a ſyrup 
made of the juice preſſed from the leaves and 
tops, with honey. This is a form as old as Dio- 
ſcorides ; and the common method of boiling up 
a decoction of an herb with ſugar, is not com- 
parable to it on ſuch occaſions. This ſyrup 
of borebound is excellent againſt coughs, and 
ſoreneſs of the breaſt. 

The leaves reduced to powder are ſaid to de- 
ſtroy worms in the inteſtines ; but for this we 


found to grow from the boloms of the leaves, 


have not the fame authority. 


| Tris agglutinant and aſtringent. While vound- 


- 
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Spaniſh Horehound. The flowers grow: in. the baden of all the 
„„ upper leaves, and ſurround the ſtalks : they are 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, and two feet 
high, very little branched, and of a whitiſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and are of a whitiſh 


colour, and thick ſubſtance ; they are roundiſh, | 


and very lightly indented. 


G B „N U 8 


all and white. ; 

The cups are very wide at the mouth, and the 
prickles upon them are ſtrait ; not hooked, as in 
the common borehound. | 

It is not uncommon. in Spain and Italy, and 
flowers in June. 

Boccone calls it Marrubium ſubrotunds felis. 


XVI. 


MOTHERWORT. 
CARDIAC A. 


TU flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſlender: 23 
lip is long, and of an arched form, and rounded at the end ; the lower lip is turned back, and 


is divided into three equal, or nearly equal ſegments. The cup is oblong, tubular, angulated, and 


formed of a ſingle leaf. The ſecds are four, and 


they ſtand naked in the cup. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia, as the preceding ; but he does not allow 
it to be a diſtinct genus. He joins it with — oma 


Motherwort. 
Cardiaca. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of thick, | 


brown fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks ; 
and they are large, broad, and ſhort : they have 
three - principal 7 
dark green. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, hollow, upright, branched, | 
and a yard high. 

The leaves on this are placed in pairs; and 
they are oblong, indented at the edges, and 
ſharp-pointed. 


The flowers are ſmall, and have a purpliſh 
tinge : they grow in thick tufts at the joints. 
The ſeeds are brown, and rounded on one ſide. 
It is common in waſte and flowers in July, 
C. Bauhine calls it ium cardiaca diftum 
12 — foliis caulinis trilebis lan- 


Ie is a gel medicine in byterick caſes, It 
promotes the menſes, and is very uſeful againſt 
firs. The beſt way of giviog it is in form of a 
conſerve, made of the freſh tops. It may be alſo 
taken in way of tea; but that way it is unplea- 


| fant. 


G E NAY S un 
TUrTED BASIL. 
C SIMON GS DD 1 KM 


HE 1 a ſingle petal, and is of the labiated kind. The tubular part is ſhorr, 
and it ſpreads out into a mouth : the upper lip ſtands ere&'; and is hollowed, obtuſe at the 

end, and nipped in the middle : the lower lip is divided into three ſegments ; and of theſe the middle 
one is largeſt. The cup of each flower is tubular, a little crooked, and divided into two lips : bur, 
beſide theſe, there is a lind of general cup or covering to the whole cluſter of flowers growing to- 


; and this is formed of a vaſt multitude of hairs. The ſeeds are four after every flower; 


and * ſtand naked in the cup. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. nr des dhe da a 
reaſon it is more proper to uſe the Latin, clinopodium. 


Great Wild Baſil. 
Clinopodium majus. 

The root is fibrous, and runs a great way un- 
der the ſurface. 

The firſt leaves are placed on ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; and they are roundiſh, obtuſe, hairy, and 
of a pale green. 

The ſtalks are ſquare and weak: they are a foor 
or more in length, but ſcirce able to ſupport 


themſelves : they are not much branched ; and 
their colour is a pale green. The leaves are placed 
in pairs on the ſtalk ; and they are ſhort, broad, 
obtuſe, and a little indented. 

The flowers are of a pale red. 

It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Clinopodium origano ſimila 
Others, Acinos. 

Its virtues are not known. 

GENUS 
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XVII. 


DEADNETT LE. 


LAM 


HE flower is labiated, and is formed of 2 


- ſhort + the opening of the mouth is wide, 


I UM. 


petal. The tubular part at the baſe is very 
is formed into two lips and a palate. - The up- 


lip is of an arched form, and undivided, and turns in a kind of arch: the lower lip is ſhorter, 
ind ripped at the end z and ic turn back. The palar i agen, compreſſed, and terminated each 


way by a little jagg. The cup is tubular, and it is terminated by five bri 


The feeds are four 


after every flower ; and they are naked in the cup. 
Linnæus places this among the dichmamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two threads longet 
than the other two, and ſeeds remaining naked in the cup without any capſule or particular covering 


DIVISION 1 BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. White Deadnettle. = 
The root is fibrous and creeping,  _ 
The ftalk is ſquare, bollow, upright, 


» 4 


* 


in the boſoms of the leaves; 


It flowers in June. 


vated ground. 
C. Hnkine calls it Lenize aber nes Jenems 
oblongo. Others only Lamium album. 

— —— and Arab 


angel. 


The whole herb is ſubaſtringent. The roots, 
dried and powdered, are good in fluxes z but the 
principal virtue is in the flowers: theſe are at 
once ſubaſtringent and balſamiick: A conſerve 
made of them with ſugar is excellent againſt the 
fluor albus. It is à fatnily-medicine, but very 
well deſerves to be received in the ſhops. I have 
known great cures | in this troubleſome 
and obſtinafe complaint by this conſerve, and a 
decoction of comfry root. | 


2. Red Deadnettle. 
Lamium vulgare rubrum. 


The root is a little tuft of fibres. 

The firſt leaves ate ſmall, roundifh, and in- 
dented : they ſtand on flender rediſh footitalks ; 
and are of a duſky green. 

The ftalks are ſquare and hollow: they are a 
foot long, but they do not ſtand upright : they 
lean and trail in the lower part upon the ground : 
they have uſually a few leaves about the bottom, 
like thoſe from the root; and about two pairs of 
others, placed at diſtances, one pair 'near the 
bottom, the other near the top. At the ſum- 
mit there are two or three other pairs, among 
which riſe the flowers. 

Theſe are ſmall and red. 

Ne 36. 


It is common about gardens, and wherever 
gfound has been dug. It flowers from April to 
October 


C. Hkwhine calls it Lamium purpureum fat dum 
folio ſubrotundo. Others only Lamium rubrum. 


7 


3. Red Deadnettle with divided leaves. 

T -. 7 foliis diſſe#i 
The root is fibrous and brown. 

The firſt leaves are placed on ſlender foots 
ſtalks; and they are broad, ſhort, and deeply di- 
vided by abour five irregular indentings. 
| The ſtalk is of a pale green, and hot very firms 
ten inches high, and hollow. | 

The ſeaves are placed in paits on ſhort foots 
talks ; and they are broad, ſhort, and deeply di- 


*The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves z 
and they are ſmall and red. 

The ſeeds are brown. 

It is riot uncommon on plowed land, and it 
in May. 
Ray calls it Lamium rubrum minus foliis pro- 


, 
% 


4. Great Henbit. 
Lamium folio caulem ambiente. 


The root is ſmall and fibrous. 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on ſlender foots- 
ſtalks; and they are broad, ſhor:, and waved at 
| the edges: frequently alſo there riſe a kind of 
ſuckers from the root, each ſupporting fix of 
eight of theſe leaves. 

The ftalks are numerous, ſquare, hollow, and 
about five inches in length : they are not much 
branched, and they trail upon the ground. 

The leaves on theſe are unlike thoſe from the 
root: two naturally grow at a joint z but they 
unite, and form a kind of fingle roundiſh leaf, 
through whick the ſtalk runs in a perfoliate 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red: they 
| ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeeds are oblong and brown. 

It is common on ground that has been plowed 
or dug. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lamium folio caulem ambiente, 
Authors ſpeak of a leſſer ſpecies 3 bur it is only 


a variety. 


| 
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5. Yellow Deadnettle. 
Lamium flore flavo. 

This i: a plant of regular growth, and of great 
beauty. 

The root creeps under the ſurface, and has 
many long, thick fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſquare, light, hollow, and a 
foot or more in height; they ſeldom grow per- 
fectly erect, but trail or ſtoop a little. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and are oblong, 
moderately broad, elegantly ſerrated, and of a 
fine 


nn and of a beautiful yel- 
low : they riſe in conſiderable number in the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves. 

The ſeeds are oblong and brown. 

It is frequent in the dry ditches which ſurround 
woods, and elſewhere among buſhes. It flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lamium ſolio oblongo luteum. 
Others, Lamium flavo flere. 


6. Hemp-Deadnettle. 
Urtica folits anguſtis ſerratis. 


The root is creeping and fibrous. K 

The ſtalk is ſquare, hollow, light, and a foot ( 
or more in length. Its colour is brown; and it 
is covered wich a kind of briſtles. 

The leaves ſtand two at a joint; and they 
have flender footſtalks : they are oblong, nar- 
row, ſharp- pointed, and ſharply ſerrated ; and 
they have on the under-fide very large ribs: they | 
have been ſuppoſed from this and from their 
colour, which is a duſky green, to reſemble the 
ſingle leaves of hemp. 

The flowers are large and gaping : they are 
of a bright red ; and they are placed in tubular 
cups, terminated by a kind of prickles : they 
ſtand in tufts at the tops of the flalks and 
branches. 

The ſeeds are large and blackiſh, 

It is common about corn-fields, and on 
that has been dug. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Urtica aculeata foliis * 
Others, Cannabis ſpuria. 


1 0 
„ » 


7. Narrow - leaved Yellow Deadnettle. 


The root is a white, and hung with 
many fibres. 


DIVISION IL 


Indian Deadnettle. 
Lamium foliis diſſectis orientale. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, long, 


brown fibres, very tough, and of a diſagreeable 
ſmell. 


The ſtalk is upright, ſquare, and of a browniſh 


colour. 


The leaves are placed in pairs at diſtances ; 
and they are very beautiful, Their colour is a 


The ftalks are lender, ſquare, and about a 
foot high: they are rarely branched ; and their 
colour is a dark green or brown. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and have ſlen- 
der footſtalks : they are long, and very narrow, 
deeply ſerrated, and of a fa:nt green. 

The flowers grow all the way up in the boſoms 


of the Jeaves ; and they are large, and of a pale 
yellow. 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
We have it in woods in Suſſex. It flowers in 
September. 

Kay calls it Lamium luteum foliis anguſtiſſimis. 


8. Great-flowered Hemp-Deadnertle. 
Lamium cannabino foko flore mag no. 
The root is long and ſlender, and has many 
fibres. 
The ſtalk is weak, ſquare, branched, and two 
feet in length. 
«The leaves are broad and 


oblong : they are 
| deeply jagged, ſharp-pointed, and of a very 


bright green. 

The flowers ſtand about the of the 
branches in cluſters growing in the s of the 
leaves: they are very large, and of a ſnowy 
white. 


. 


The ſeeds are large and blackiſh. | 
We have it about the edges of foreſts. It 
flowers in July. 


Ray calls it Connodic furis fore albe magns ele 
ganti. 


| 


| „ Hemp-D 100 1 
Lamium folio cannabino floribus variegatis. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 
flender fibres. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, hairy, and two feet 
and a half in height. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and they are long, 
narrow, of a dark green, and ſharply ſerrated. 

The flowers are placed in a kind of ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks, and beautiſully varicgated 
| wth white, red, and yellow. 

It is common in the northern counties, and 
flowers in July. 

Ray calls 2 2 
luteo labio purpurea. 


| 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


fine green; and they are deeply divided at the 
8. 


The flowers ſtand in cluſters in the boſoms of 
the upper leaves; and are large and beautiful. 

The ſeeds are large and purpliſh. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and of the 
Greek iſlands, and flowers in Auguft. 

Tournefort calls it Lamium erientale foliis eli- 
| ganter laciniatis. 
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e XIX. 
BASTARD BAUM. 
MEAITTSSOPHUTILILUM 
HE flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is long and lender : 


the upper lip is large, rounded, and placed upright : the lower lip is broad and obtuſe. The 
cup is hollowed, and large, and at the top is divided into two lips. The ſeeds aze four after every 


ſhorter threads, and the feeds ſtanding naked in the cup. This author allows it to be a diſtin ge- 
nus; but he alters the received name, writing it melittis. 


Thete is but one known ſpecies of this genus; 


Baſtard Baum. 
Meliſophyllum. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick fibres, 
The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, firm, and a foot 
and half high: it is of a duſky green colour, and 
full of pith. 
The leaves are confiderdbly large, broad, ob- 
long, of a ſky green colour, and of a rough 


ſurface: they ate placed in pairs, and have ſlen- 
der footſtatks. 


and that is common to Britain, and all the nor- 


The flowers riſe in the babs of the leaves 
and they are large and purple. 

The feeds are uneven, large, and brown. 

It is common in the woods of Devonſhire, and 
ſome other of the adjoining counties, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lamium montanum meliſſs 
folio. Others, Meliſſa, and Meliſſophyllum. 

It is ſaid to be a cephalick ; but its virtues are 
not well eſtabliſhed. 


» 


„„ 7 XX. 
A L L HE AI. 
ert e 


* 
AE flower is labiated, and is formed of a 


fingle petal. The tubular part is very ſhort : the 


upper lip is rounded and turned, and is a little nicked at the edge ; the lower lip is divided into 

three unequal ſegments. The cup is tubular, formed of a ſingle piece, and terminated by five points. 
The ſerds are four after every flower; and they ſtand naked. 

Linnzus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two threads longer 


DIVISION Ii BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Broad-leaved Little Allheal. 

The root is long, flender, white, and furniſhed 
with a ſew fibres. 

The fitft leaves are placed on flender footſtalks: 
they are oblong, broad, and indefired at the edges: 
their colour is à pale green, and they have a faint 
ſmell. | | 

The ſtalks are ſquare, weak, and branched : 
they are fix or eight inches long; and they 
ſometimes ſtand ereft, ſomerimes lie upon the 
ground. 

The leaves on them are ſet in pairs; and they 
are oblong; broad, ſerrated, and of a pale 
green, 

The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, 
and are ſmall : their colour is a pale red; but they 
are ſpotted on tHe inſide with purple. 
| The ſeeds are brown. | 
It is common in our corn-fields, and flowers 
in July, | 
- © ns calls it Sideritis alſines triſſagini® 

0. | 


2. Clown's Allheal. 
Sideritis fatida ſtrumoſa radice. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, irregular, 
| tuberous pieces, connected by brown, thick 
fibres. 
The ſtalk is upright, hairy, of a pale green, 
ſquare, not much branched, and cwo feet high. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs: they are oblong, 
narrow, ſerrated at the edges, hairy, and of a 
pale green. 

The flowers are very numerous: they ſtand in 

cluſters round the upper part of the 

ſtalk, and together form a kind of ſpike: th 
are purple; but the lower lip is ſpotted wi 
| white. 

The ſeeds are angulated, ſmall, and blackiſh. 

It is common in damp places, and flowers in 
Auguſt. os ak, ws 

C. Bauhine calls it Stachys paluſtris fetida. 
The common writers, Sideritzs Angiits ftrumoſa 


radice. 
- The 
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The freſh leaves bruiſcd are very eminent as 
a vulnerary : they ſtop the bleeding of a freſh 
wound, and without any other application heal it. 


3. Broad-leaved yellow Allheal. , 
Sideritis lat:folia flore” flave. 
* » 6. # 

The root is compoſed of ſmall white fibres. 

The firſt leaves are ſupported on lender foot- 
ſtalks ; and they are ſhort, broad, a little in- 
dented at the edges, and of a duſky green. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, ho low, of a faint green, 
and about a foot high. N 

The leaves ſtand in pairs on it; and they are 
oblong and broad: their colour is a bright green, 
and they are indented at the edges. 

The flowers riſe in tufts in the boſoms of the 
leaves; and theyuar® moderately large and ygl- 
low. $ ; 

The ſeeds are oblong, cornered, ind brown. 
Ir is not uncommon in our northern counties 

in cultivated land. It flowers in July. 
Ray calls it Sideritis arvenſis latifolia birſuta lutea. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIE 
F: 


Canary Allheal. | 
Sideritis lafifolia Canarienfis. 

The root is long, thick, and brown; and it is 
hung with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed on long, ſlender; 
rediſh footſtalks; and they · are oblong, broad, 
and of a pale green, obtuſe at the end, a little 
crenated at the edges, and dented for the ſtalk at 
the baſe. 

The ftalk is ſhrubby, firm, upright, and not 
much branched, 


» 
5 


4. Narrow-leaved red Allheal. 
Sid, tis 2 fit, 1 flore ; 


be root is long, dender, and furniſhed wich 
many fibres. 


The firſt Jeaves arg numerous : 
long, narrow, of a browniſh green, bow racy 
at the edges: theſt᷑ quickly wither. ; 
The ſtalk is ſquare, of a liſh colour 
« foot high. purp » and 
, The leaves ſtand in pairs; and they are nar- 
row, oblong, of a deep green, and ſerrated. 
| The flowers are ſmall and red: they are placed 
in tufts about the tops of the ſtalks ; and each is 
variegated with two white ſpots on the lower lip. 
he ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
t ia common in cofn fields, and flowers in 
July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sideritis arvenſis anguſtifolia 
rubra. Others, Ladanum ſegetum. 


| All theſe are ſuppoſed to be excellent ak 
Ktſh wounds. - 1 0 | 


8. 
n 
The leaves on it art placed in pairs ; and they 
have long, ſlender footſtalks: they reſemble thoſe. 
from the root, but they are ſmaller ; and they are 
of a whitiſh colour, and ſoft to the touch. * 
The flowers ſtand in tufts in the boſoms of the 
upper leaves; and they are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are brown. 


It is a native of the Canaries, and flowers in 


July. 
Commelin calls it Stachys Canarienfs Biueſcens 


 verbaſci folio. 


* 


N 


CALA 
CAL A M 


It is eſteemed an aſtringent and vulnerary. 


XXI. 
MINT. 
i & & # + 


THE flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part at the baſe is cylindrick 
and even. The upper lip is divided at the extremity into three points: the lower lip is divided 


into three ſegments ; and of theſe the middle one is largeſt, and is heart-faſhioned. The 


is hol- 


low, tubular, and formed alſo into two lips. Four ſeeds follow every flower; 27 
in the cup. The whole plant is of a ſtrong, and not agreeable ſmell, and of an acrid taſte. 
Linnæus places it among the didynamia gymnoſpermis ; the threads in the flower being two longer 
and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds having no covering but the cup. He does not allow calamint to be 
a diſtin& genus, but makes the feveral kinds of it ſpecies of baum or meliſſa. 8 


1. Common Calamint. 


Calamintha vulgaris. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, brown 
fibres. 
The ſtalks are woody, and a foot or more in 


height, very much branched, and of a whitiſh 
colour. 


The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are | 


roundiſh, a little waved, or irregularly notched 
at the edges, and of a browniſh green. 

The flowers are moderately large, and of a 
bluiſh white: they ſtand in cluſters in the bo- 
ſors of the upper leaves. 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown; 


32 
uly. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Calamintha vulgaris vel off- 
caring Germania. Others, Calamintha major. 
2: Smaller Calamint. 
Calamintha odere pulegii. 

The root is ſlender, and hung with many fibres. 
The ſtalks are branched, and near a foot high : 
they are firm, hard, upright, and of a whicifh 


| The leaves are yery numerous they are paced 
2 4 


* - | __— 
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Field-calamint. 


Both this and the former are excellent medi- 
cines in hyſterick complaints: they promote the 
menſes ; and are good againſt obſtructions of the 


They may be taken dried and powdered z but 
the better method is in a ſtrong infuſion in the 
manner of tea. A conſerve may alſo be made of 
the tops. 


e XXII. 
GROUND IV. 
HEDERA TERRESTRIS. . 


HE flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is ſlender and com- 
The upper lip is upright and ſimple : it is obtuſe at the end, and a little ſplit: the 

lower lip is divided into three ſegments ; and the middle one of theſe is larger than the others, and 
nipped at the end. The cup is formed of a fingle piece ; and is tubular, and divided into five parts 
at the rim. The ſceds after each flower are four in number, and oval. 

Linnaeus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. 

He takes away the, received name from the genus, and calls it glechoma. 


1. Common Ground-lvy. jaundice z and an infuſion taken in large doſes 


— operates powerfully and ſafely by urine, bringin 
— *— away gravel, and cleanſing the ureters. y 


The root is a tuft of long crooked fibres. The juice ſnuffed up the noſe is celebrated 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, hairy, ſquare, } againſt the headach. Malt- liquor in which this 


of a brown colour; and they trail upon the | herb is put, is called gill- ale, from gill, an Eng- 


ground, and take root at the joints. There alſo | liſh name of the plant. It has ſome virtue from 
riſe with them a number of ſmall, running ſhoots, | it, but is not comparable to the other forms. 
which root at their ends ; and the plant is thus | 

propagated in abundance. 2. Purple-flowered Ground-Ivy, 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they have | Hadera terreftris montana flore purpuraſcente. 
ſlender faotſtalks : where they firſt ſhoot they are : 
rediſh, afterwards of a duſky green, and hairy: | The root is compoſed of innumerable brown, 
they are of a roundiſh figure, crenated at the | flender, crooked fibres, 
edges, and ſorne what pointed. { The ſtalks are numerous, thick, but weak, 

The flowers are moderately large and blue : 2 
they riſe from the boſoms of the leaves: they | The leaves have long footſtalks: they are 
are fallowed each by four ſmall oval ſeeds. placed in pairs ; and they are large, roundiſh, 

The plant is common on ditch-banks, and | dented, of a pale green, and very hairy. 
flowers in April. That is the time where it has The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves; 
its full virtue. and they are large and purple. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hedera terrefiris vulgaris. | It is not uncommon in woods in our northern 
Others, Calamintha bumilior folio rotundiore. counties, and elſewhere. Ir flowers in April. 
C. Bauhine calls it Hedera terreſtris montana; a 
It is an excellent pectoral and deobſtruent. A | name moſt others have copied. 
conſerve of the freſh-gathered tops with ſugar is Some have thought it only a variety of the 
good againſt coughs. A ſyrup” made of the | common kind; but it appears to be a diſtin 
Juice wich honey is uſeful in aſthmas. The juice | ſpecies by ſowing. 
preſſed with white wine is alſo ſerviceable in the | 


— 8: XXIII. 
STINKING HOARHOUND. 
FFLLTOTE4 


HE flower is labiated : it is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is cylindrick, and of 
the length of the cup. The upper lip is hollow, undivided, but dented at the tip, and ob- 
tuſe: the lower lip is obtuſe, and is divided into three ſegments; the middle one of which is larger 
than the others, and is nipped as the end. The cup is tubular, and marked with ten ridges, and is 

Ne XXXVII. 5 B divided 


nepets. Others, Calamintha miner. Our people 
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370 The BRITISH HERBAL. 
divided into five poi the . Beſide this cup to every flower, there is a general involucrum 
for — of Ro n narrow leaves, and divided in halves. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnaſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. 


a 


— 


DIVISION 1 BRITISH SPECIES. 


Stinking Hoarhound. in cluſters in the boſoms of the leaves ſurround- 
1 ing the ſtalks 
— crr | "Þ tennis to vals petals acdc b 
The root is thick, long, and furniſhed with | June. 
many fibres. C. Bauhine calls it Marrubium nigrum ſertidum 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, and upright: | ballote Dioſcoridis. Others, Ballote. 
they are light, hollow, and a yard high. This is one of thoſe plants which poſſeſs great 
The leaves are placed in pairs: they have ſien | and unregarded virtues. It is one of the beſt 
der footſtalks ; and they are of a rounded figure, | remedies in medicine for hypochondriac and hy- 
and dark green colour, indented at the edges, | ſterick complaints It may be taken in form of 
ſoft to the touch, and hairy. a conſerve made of the freſh-gathered tops, and 
The flowers are of a pale purple: they ſtand | in infuſion in the manner of tea. 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECLES: 


„ 


Woolly Ballote. 395 — — 
Ballote . deeply divided into three or five ſegments. 
_— The flowers are large and white. 


The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with It is a native of Siberia, and flowers in Au- 
many fibres. guſt. 
The ſtalk is ſquare, hollow, and upright ; of Amman, to whom we owe the knowledge of 
a whitiſh colour, and covered with a woolly | this ſingular plant, calls it Ballota foliis Geranii 
matter, batrachoidis. 


© Rt N . -IL 
HOODED WILLOWHERSB: 
"BY © a jo 


HE. flower is labiated : it is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is very ſhort, and 
turns backward. The opening is long, and flatted alſo. The upper lip is hollow, and divi- 

ded into three ſegments. The cup is tubular, and undivided at the mouth, where it has a kind of 
ſcale that falls over the opening to preſerve the ſeeds. This has the ſhape of a head-piece, and ſerves 
as a ſeed-veſſel ; and this alone will abundantly diſtinguiſh the plant. The ſeeds are four after every 
flower ; and they ſtand naked in the cup, under the ſhelter of this moſt ſingular covering. 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; there being two longer and two ſhorter 
threads in the flower, and the ſeeds having no capſule. The plant perfectly agrees with the reſt in the 
character of the claſs, which is, that the ſeeds lie in the cup without a ſeed-veſſel ; but it does not 
well anſwer to the term deviſed by this author to expreſs it; for they are not naked, though they 
have no capſule. 


1. Common Caſſida. It is common by the ſides of ditches, and 
Caſida vulgaris. flowers in July. | 
| C. Bauhine calls it Lyfmachis cærulea galericu- 
The root is ſmall and creeping : it is jointed | lata fue gratiala cerules. Others, Tertianeria, 
at certain diſtances, and ſends fibres from thoſe | and Caſida vulgaris. 


Joints. 
N. A * upright, branched, and 2. The Leſſer Caſſida. 
ut ten inches high. ; 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have ſcarce any Caſida minor fore purpuraſcente. 


footſtalks : they are oblong, broad at the baſe, The root creeps under the ſurface : it is 
narrower all the way to the point, and ſerrated | jointed, and ſends out fibres from thoſe joints. 
at the edges. | The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, branched, and 
The flowers are large, and of a fine violet | about fix inches high: it is ſtriated, and of a re- 
blue: two of them grow together from the bo- diſh colour. 
ſoms of the leaves, and they hang drooping. The leaves ſtand in pairs; and are broad, 
The ſeeds are ſmall and duſky ; and they are | ſhort, and indented. | 
covered in the cup with a ſhelly ſubſtance, like The flowers are purple; and they'grow from 
a head-piece. | the deſks of the leaves. 5 2 


. 
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The ſeeds are four : — wap y* wy wack 
the cup by a kind of head-piece, as in the former 
inſtance. 

It is common about waters, and flowers in 


June. 


t 


Ray calls it Cafſida paluſtris minima flore purpu- 
raſcente. SY 

The leaves of the cafida dried and powdered 
were a famous remedy for agues before the batk 
was known ; but they are now diſuſed. 


GROUND-PINE. 


„„ 


1 


AE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſhort, and the upper 
n The lower lip is divided into three ſegments; of 
which the middle one is largeſt; and is rounded. The cup is tubular, formed of a ſingle piece, di- 
vided into five parts; and riſing on one fide at the baſe. The flowers grow from the boſoms of 
the leaves; and the ſeeds are four after every flower, and roundiſh. 

Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſorter threads, and the ſeeds being naked in the cup. 

He does not allow this to be a diſtinct genus ; but places it with the ſcordium chamedrys, and ſeve- 


ral others, under the common name of teucrium. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Ground-Pine. 
Chamepitys vulgaris. 

The root is long, ſlender, and divided. 

The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and three 
inches high : they are of a greyiſh colour, very 
much branched, and covered thick with leaves. 

Theſe ſtand in pairs at ſmall diſtances; and 
they have numerous young ones in their boſoms : 
they are of a pale yellowiſh green, oblong, nar- 
row, and at the end divided into three points. 

The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the leaves ; 
and are ſmall and yellow: but the upper lip is ſpot- 
ted with purple on the inſide. 


DIVISION H. 


Auſtrian Ground-Pine. 
C3 . pit Ca il, tu xi 4. 

This is a very beautiful plant. 

The root is long thick, divided, and h 
with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and ten inches high, 
ſquare, of a whitiſh colour, and downy. 

The leaves ſtand at diſtances two at each joint. 
but with cluſters of young ones in all their bo- 


The ſeeds are ſmall, black, and round. 

The whole plant has a teſinous ſmell and taſte 

It is frequent in ſome parts of the kingdom on 
chalky and other dry ſoils. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamepitys lutea vulgaris 
foe folio trifids. 


Grolnd-pine is an excellent medicine in ner- 
vous diſorders. It is a powerful diuretick ; and 
it promotes the menſes. 

The tops dried and powdered are recommended 
againſt the gout ; and there are well-authoriſed 


accounts of great cures having been performed by 
| them in the ſciatica. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


and narrow ſegments ; and are of a live'y green 


on the upper ſide, and paler underneath. 


The flowers grow from the boſoms of the leaves 
toward the upper part of the plant: they are 
very large : the body of them is of a delicate vio- 
let bluez and the under lip is whitiſh, and ſpotted 
with crimſon. 

The feeds ate large and roundiſh. 

It is frequent on the mountains of Germany, 
and flowers in June. 


ſoms: they are divided into three or four long C. Bauhine calls it Chamepitys cærulea Auſtriaca. 
e XXVI. 
SS WV &- &: 


Tu flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is of the labiated kind. The tubular part is cylindrick 
and bent. The upper lip is very ſmall: it ſtands erect, and is ſplit in two parts. The lower 


lip is divided into three 


Linnæus 
ſhorter threads, 
calls it ajuge. 


: the middle one is large, and heart-faſhioned : the two fide ones 
are very ſmall, The cup is ſmall ; and is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five 
edge. The ſeeds are four: they are oblong, and they have no defence but the cup. 

this' among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
and the ſeeds having no capſule. He takes away the received name bugula, and 


parts at the 


1. Bugle. 


a #.. - 
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1. Bugle. 
Bugula vulgaris cerwea. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, and 
it ſends out creeping ſhoors. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, not at all branched, 
and about ten inches high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs, and are of a 
fine green: they are broad, oblong, and indented 
at the edges. | 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters in the boſoms of 
the upper leaves from the middle to the top, and 
ſometimes all the length of the ſtalk ; fo that to- 


gether with the leaves they form a kind of thick | 


ſpike : they are ſmall and blue. | 
The ſeeds are roundiſh, and of a deep brown. 
It is common in our meadows, and flowers in 


June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Conſolida media pratenſis cæ- 
rules. Others, Bugula vulgaris. 


It ſtands celebrated in all the old writers as a 
wound -herb. 


A decoction of it is good againſt obſtructions 
n 

 wooD 

$CORO 


| of the viſcers, and in the jaundice. ft operates 
by urine in a certain and fafe manner. 


2. Mountain-Bugle. 
Bugula folio longiore. 
| The root is compoſed of numerous, long 
i — 
| , upri t, ſquare, of a iſh ca- 
lour, and not at all branched. n 
The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are 
oblong, and moderately broad: they have no 
footftalks + they are narroweſt at the baſe, and 
broadeſt tqward the point; and have on each 
| ſide three of four indentings. 
| The flowers grow in the boſoms of the leaves; 
| and they are ſmall and blue. 
It is found on the Welch mountains, and 
flowers in July. 
C. Bavhine calls it Conſolida media corulea Al. 


pina. Others, Bugula cerules Alpina. 


8 XXVII. 


SAGE. 


2920014 


T flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is of the labiated kind. The tubular part is ſhort 
and 


cylindrick. The upper lip is divided into to 
three ; of which the middle one is largeſt, and is of # rounded form. The 


ſegments: the lower lip is divided into 
cup is tubular, and 


lightly divided into fave parts. The ſeeds are four and they remain naked in the cup. The leaves 
reſemble ſage, and the ſmell is like that of garlick. . 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia H . there being two longer s 


threads in the flower, and the ſeeds 
; Of this genus there is but one known 


naked in the cup. 
and that is a native of Britain. 


Linnæus does not allow the genus to be diſtinct. He confounds it among many others, under 
the common name Zexcrium ; but it is ſufficieatly diſtinguiſhed in Nature. 


Wood-Sage. 
Scorodonia vulgaris. 


The root is long, divided, and ſpreading z and 
is furniſhed with many fibres. | 

The ftalk is ſquare, upright, firm, not much 
branched, and two feet in height. 

The leaves are placed in pairs : they have ſhort 
ſootſtalks; and they are broad, oblong, and 
ſomewhat like thoſe of ſage, but of a rougher 
farface, and pale green colour. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſpikes at the tops of 


. 


the ſtalks and branches ; and they are ſmall and 
greeniſh, with purple buttons to the filaments. 
The ſeeds are little and brown. 
It is common in woods, and flowers in July. 
foe ſalvia 


C. Bauhine calls it Scordium alterum 
It is a powerful deobſtruent; and it 
ſweat and urine. Tie ef ne AE EDD 
form of an infuſion. 
It was at one time celebrated againſt venereal 
complaints z but the uſe of mercurial remedies 


has now ſet aſide all others in thoſe diſorders. 


S XXVIIL 


WATER GERMANDER. 


SCOR 


FFHE 


The upper lip is ſplit 


D I U M. 


flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part at the baſe is ſhort. 
into two ſegments ; and the lower lip is divided into three: the two 
of theſe at the ſides are ſmall ; but the middle one is rounded and 


The cup is formed of a 


fingle piece: it is tubular, and flightly divided into five ſegments. The ſeeds after each flower are 


four ; and they ſtand naked in the cup. The ſtalks are procumbent ; and the leaves are downy. 


Linnæus 
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22 places this among the didynamia Omnoſper mia: the flower having two longer and two 


ſhorter filaments, and the feeds being naked. He does not allow it to be a diſtinct genus, but 
makes it one of the ſpecies of teucrium. Of the ſcordium, properly diſtinguiſhed by theſe characters, 
there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 


Water-Germander. 
Scordium. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The ſtalks are ſquare, weak, eight or ten 
inches long ; and they lie either entirely or in 


upon 

joints, where they reſt upon the ground ; and 
thus the plant ſpreads over a great deal of ſpace 
in a little time. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 
ſtalks: they are oblong, moderately broad, dented 
at the edges, of a pale greyiſh green, and ſoft to 
the touch. | 

The flowers grow in the boſoms of the leaves; 
and they are ſmall and red. 

The ſeeds are minute and brown. 


It is common in the Iſle of Ely, and in ſome 
other parts of the kingdom on damp ground. Ir 
flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it only Scordium. Others, 
Scordium verum, and Scordium legitimum. 


It is celebrated as a ſudorifick, and has a place 
in ſome of the principal compoſitions of the 
ſhops. 

It has the credit of being an excellent medicine 
in malignant and peſtilential fevers. To this 
purpoſe it is to be given dried and powdered. 

The juice preſſed out with white wine is good 
in obſtructions of the viſcera; and it is ſaid, 
given alone, to be a remedy againſt worms in the 


| inteſtines. 
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Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies naturally wild in this country. 
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IHK flower is formed of a 
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and is labiated. The tubular part is ſmall at the baſe, 


and thence becomes wider, and compreſſed. The upper lip is hollow, crooked, compreſſed, 


and nipped 


at the extremity, The loweFlip broad, and divided into three ſegments ; the middle one 


of which is large, and nipped at the end. The cup is tubular, ſtriated, and divided alſo into two 
lips at the top: the upper one of theſe has three, and the lower has two points. The ſeeds are four 
after every flower; and they are naked in the cup. * 

Linnæus ſeparates this from the generality of the verticillate plants, and places it among the di an- 
dria monogynia; the filaments in the flower being two, and the ſtyle ſingle. There is ſomething fo 
fingular in the ſtructure of theſe filaments, that the plant, according to this method, appears to be 
very nearly allied to the didynamia ; for theſe two filaments are ſplit each into two branches; one of 
which in each is longer, and ſupports a button; and the other ſhorter, and has in its place only a uſe. 


The flowers are placed in a kind of ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks. and branches; and they are 
large and blue, often tinged with purple. 

The ſeeds are moderately large. 

The tops of the plant have a fragrant reſin 
about them, which ſticks to the fingers; and 
theſe have more of the fine taſte and ſmell of the 


The root is long and thick, and is furniſhed 
all about with innumerable fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very numerous : they are 
ſupported on long footſtalks; and they are ob- 
long, broad, of a rough ſurface, and of a rediſh 


plant than any other part. 
colour: they are ſomewhat dented at the edges; | It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and they are of a ſtrong, but very agreeable and flowers in July. 
and ſmell. 8 


C. Bauhine calls it Salvia major aut ſpbacelus 
| Theophbrafti. Others, Salvia latifolia. Our gar. 


The ſtalks are ſquare, rediſh, firm, very much 
| | deners, Red ſage. 


branched, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves on theſe refemble thoſe from the 

root ; but they have ſhorter footſtalks. 
No 37. 
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the head and nerves; and for that purpoſe no 


way is better than the common one, of raking it 
in tea. In this manner, drank in large quanti- 
ties, it is alſo diaphoretick ; and good in feveriſh 
diſorders. 

The Italians eat it as a preſervative of health, 
and ſay a man need not die that has ſage in his 
garden. Our people, from the ſame principle, 
eat ſage on bread and butter; and there is no bet- 
ter way of taking it. Some prefer the ſage of 
virtue to the common kind; but their qualities 
are nearly the ſame; and this is the more pleaſant. 


2. Sage of Virtue. 

The root is long, thick, woody, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are placed on lender foot- 
ſtalks; and they are oblong, moderately broad, 
of a greyiſh green colour, and rough ſurface ; 
and at the baſe of each there uſually and natu- 


rally grow two ſmall ones, called ears; but theſe | 


are ſometimes wanting. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, lender, 
branched, and a foot or more in height. 

The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 
root; but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
long, looſe ſpikes ; and ä pale 
blue. 

The ſeeds are r large. 

It is a native of Spain. 

C. Bauhine calls it Salvia minor aurita et non 
aurita. 
deners, Sage of virtue. 

Many prefer it to the common ſage for the ſame 
purpoſes. 


3. Candy-Sage. 
Salvia anguſtifolia Cretica. 


The root is woody, and hung with numerous 
fibres. 


branches are ſquare. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a pale 
green : ſometimes they are a lictle dented at the 
edges, at others not at all, and fome have a double 
large indenting near the baſe, in reſemblance of 
the ears of the other ſage. 

The flowers ſtand in looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the branches ; and are of a faint whitiſh purple. 
The cups are obtuſe, and the ſeeds that follow 
are large. 


T 


Others only Salvia minor. Our gar- 


It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Salvia baccifera. Others, 
Salvia pomifera. And our gardeners, Apple. ſage, 
or Berry-bearing ſage. 

All that is natural to the plant we have here 
deſcribed ; but it remains to explain the phraſe 
apple-bearing ſage. 

There is a fly in the Greek iſlands, whoſe 
young is hatched upon this plant, in excreſcences 
raiſed by the puncture of its parent. Every one 
knows the galls produced on our oak ; and few 
areignorant of their origin. A fly wounds the young 
ſhoot of the tree; and the part ſwells from the 
poiſonous juice left by her in the wound, and 
riſes into this round ſubſtance, called a gall. So 
in Crete a fly wounds the ſage, a gall is formed, 
and from its ſhape it is called an apple. They 
or who foppele i the fruirof the plone, for ic han 
no fruit but the four ſeeds in each cup. 


4. Zthiopian Sage. 
Salvia lanuginoſa Athiopica. 


The root is long, thick, and hung about with 
fibres. 


The firſt leaves are large, and nearly as broad 
as they are long, of a whitiſh colour; and ſo co- 
| vered with a woolly matter, that they loſe the 
outline of their ſhape. 

The ftalk is ſquare, upright, and branched : 
it is thick ſet with leaves, and is covered with the 
ſame white woolly matter. 

The tes on the ſtalk reſemble thoſe from the 
880 and are as thickly covered with the woolly 


matter. 


The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves; and are of a ſnowy whiteneſs ; but the 
| buttons on the tops of their threads ate yellow. 

The ſeeds are four after every flower; and they 
| te naked in the cup. 


It is a native of Greece, Africa, ans hone of 


the hotteſt parts of Europe. 
The ſtem is woody and round; but the young | 


C. Bauhine calls it Atbiopis foliis Snneks. 
Others, Sclarea ÆEiliopica; and ſome, Athiopian 
mullein. 


It is diſtinctly and properly a ſpecies of age. 
The leaves are ſometimes altogether undivided, 
ſometimes cut in at the edges, and this in a 
ſlighter or deeper manner; and from hence au- 
thors have named one or two imaginary ſpecies. 


They are only accidental varieties of the fame 
plant. 


XIX. 


LAVENDER. 
S445 FF EN DUE & 


HE flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle 


The tubular part is cylindrick, and 


longer than the cup. The upper lip is larger than the under, and is ſplit into two parts : the 


under lip is divided into three rounded 


ſegments of equal ſize. The cup is ſhort : 


it is formed of 


a ſingle piece; and is obſcurely dented at the edge. The ſeeds are of an oval ſhape, and four follow 
every flower; and the flowers ſtand in naked fingle ſpikes. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the threads in the flower being two longer 
I | and 


* 
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ſtanding naked in the cup. He joins the fzchas and this under one 


common genus; but the ſpiked flowers of the lavender are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed ſrom the others 
by their plain, ſimple ſtructure, and by the want of that ſingular, coloured leaf the fechas has at 


the top. 


1. Common Lavender. 
Lavendula vulgaris. 


The root is woody, long, thick, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The plant riſes in form of a low, buſhy 
ſhrub. The main ſtem is covered with a rough, 
grey bark ; and the long young ſhoots are green. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and undivided 
at the edges, of a pale green colour, and of a 
very ſtrong and aromatick ſmell. 

The flowers grow at the tops of all the ſhoots 
in ſpikes: they are ſmall, and of a beautiful 
blue: theſe tops, with the flowers, have an ex- 
tremely fragrant ſcent. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe. 
We keep it in gardens for its fragrance and its 
virtues. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lavendula latifolia. Others, 
Lavendula vulgaris. 


The tops of the plant, gathered juſt as the 
flowers are opening, poſſeſs its full virtues : they 
are excellent in nervous diſorders, good againſt 
headachs and paralytick complaints, and ex- 
tremely cordial and 

In vertigoes it is of great ſervice, and againſt 
tremblings of the limbs. It alſo operates by 
urine, and promotes the menſes. 

A conſerve of theſe tops is a very good me- 
thod of uſing them. The ſpirit called ſpirit la- 
vender alſo poſſeſſes their virtues very fully; and 
has the advantage of many other good ingre- 
dients of the ſame intention. This is beſt taken 
on ſugar, 


2. Small Lavender. 
Lavendula anguſtifolia minor. 
The root is long, firm, woody, and hung 
about with innumerable-fibres. 
The plant riſes like the common lavender in a 
ſhrubby form. 


= 


The leaves are numerous; and they are ob- 
long, very narrow, and of a freſh and lively 
green: they have the ſmell of lavender leaves, but 
leſs ſtrong. 

The flowers ſtand in ſhort ſpikes at the tops of 
the branches; and they are larger chan in the 
common lavender, and of a pale blue. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and dark. 

It is common in the fouth of France, and in 
all the warmer parts of Europe. It flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lavendula anguſtifolia. 
Others, Lavendula minor, and Spica. 


An oil made from this uſed to be brought over 
from Italy, and here called oi! of /pike. 

It has the ſame virtues with the former, but in 
an inferior degree. 


3- Jagged-leaved Lavender, 
Lavendula foliis diſſectis. 


The root is woody, irregular, and covered 
over with fibres. 

The plant is ſhrubby, and a foot and half high 

The ſtalks are ſquare, and of a pale green, 
en toward the bottom rediſh: 
| The leaves are very beautifully divided in the 
| pinnated manner; and the ſmall parts reſembling 
pinne are again divided or nicked at the edges: 
they are of a whitiſh colour, and of an extremely 
fragrant ſmell. 

The flowers are blue, and very fragrant : they 
ſtand in ſhort ſpikes upon the tops of long, naked 
| hoots in the manner of thoſe of the common laven- 
| der ; and they have the ſame fragrant ſmell. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers early in the 
ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lævendula folio diſſecto. 
Others, Lavendula multifido folio. 


Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of common 


| lavender, but in an inferior degree. 


| ns  * 


$ST A CEA. 
HE flower is labiated, and formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is cylindrick, and 


longer than the cup. The upper lip is ſplit into two parts, and is larger 


than the under. This 


laſt is divided into three roundiſh equal ſegments. The cup is ſmall, of an oval figure, and very ob- 


The 
a beautiful, coloured leaf. 


ſcurely dented at the edges. The ſeeds are four after every flower z and they are ſmall and oblong. 
flowers are collected into a ſpike, formed of ſeveral regular ſeries, and terminated at its top by 


Linnzus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 
ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked in the cup. 

This author joins it in the ſame genus with lavender; but it has its antient ſeparate name; and 
there is enough in Nature to ſupport the diſtinction. 


t. Common 


Y 
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1. Common Stcechas. | 1 


Stæcbas vulgaris. | x 


The root is woody, and compoſed of nume- 
rous fibres, connected to an oblong head. 

The plant riſes in form of a ſmall ſhrub, two 
feet high, and divided into many branches. 

Theſe are ſquare while young; but they loſe 
that form as they grow older and harder. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, of a whitiſh . 
colour, and of a very fragrant ſmell. 

The flowers grow in thick, ſhort ſpikes ; form- 
ing with their cups, and the leaves which ſup- 
port them, a kind of ſcaly head ; at the top of 
which ſtands a very beautiful leaf, of a deep 
purple. 

Ihe flowers are ſmall and purple; and the 
whole head has a very fine ſmell, and a highly 
aroma: ick taſte. 

It is a native of France, Spain, and Italy ; and 
is allo abundant in the Eaſt. It flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Stzchas purpurea. Others, 
Stæcbas Arabica, and Spica bortenffs. Our people 
call it Arabian ſtæchas, Caſſidony, and ſome French 
lavender. ; 


and aromatick taſte. 


uſe juſt before they come into full bloom... They 


2. Jagged-leaved Stcechas, 
Stæchas folits demtatis. 


The root is long, thick, woody A ung 
round with abundance of fibres. * 
The plant is ſhrubby, very much branched, 


and two feet high. 

The leaves are very beautiful : 
long, narrow, and deeply ſerrated or notched 
all along the edges. Their colour on the upper 
ſide is a lively green, and on the under part they 
are whitiſh : the edges often turn, and appear 
curled. The whole leaf has a very fragrant ſmell 


The flowers are placed in thick, ſhort ſpikes, 
in the manner of thoſe of the common fixchas z and 
they are ſmall and purple. 

The ſpike is in the ſame manner terminated by 
a purple head, which is formed of three or four 
irregular leaves. * 

It is a native of the warmer parts of 


The ſpikes of flowers ſhould be gathered for 


N 
ROS E MART. 

RK O S M A R I NVU S. 

HE. flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle 
cup. The upper lip is ſmall, and is ſplit into two parts, the edges of which turn back. The 


under lip is large, and turns back: it is divided into three ſegments ; the middle one of which. is 
largeſt, and is hollowed. The cup is divided into two lips. The ſeeds are four after every flower, 


and they ſtand naked in the cup. 
Linnzus places this among the diandria 
ſtyle ſingle. 


Common Roſemary. 
Roſmarinus vulgaris. 
The root is woody, long, divided, and hung 


with numerous fibres. 

The plant riſes into a ſmall ſhrub: the ſtem 
is woody, and is covered with a brown, rough 
bark. The young ſhoots are of a greyiſh green. 

The leaves are numerous, and of a firm ſub- 
ſtance : they are oblong, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
not at all indented at the edges, and of a very 
fragrant ſmell: they are of a very beautiful 
green on the upper ſide, and of a ſilvery grey un- 
derneath. 

The flowers riſe in great numbers from the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves toward the upper part of the 
branches : they are large, and of a pale blue, va- 
riegated with white. | 

The ſeeds are ſmall, and of an oblong ſhape. 

The whole plant has a fragrant and aromatick 


ſmell: it is lighter, and more delicate in the | a ſpirit. 


monogynia ; the threads in the flower being two, and the 


| aa 
and flowers in June. 4 
C. Bauhine calls it Stzchas folio ſerrate, 


IV. 


petal. The tubular part is longer than the - 


flowers, and ſtronger in the leaves. The taſte 
0h Þ vp ad anna, Is 

e. $1 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in ſpring. M8 & 

C. Bauhine calls it Roſmarinus bortenfis angu/- 
notis coronaria. . 


It is a ſhrub of very conſiderable virtues. 
It is excellent in all nervous diſorders, againſt 
vertigoes, dizzineſs of the head, and tremblings 
of the limbs. For this purpoſe no form of g- 
ving it is better than a conſerve made of the ten- 
der tops freſh gathered, and beat up with ſugar. 
It is alſo good againſt obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, and in paralytick diſorders. 
Hungary-water is made by diſtillings #- Pure 
ſpirit from the tops of this plant, ox ig, 4 enarſer 
way, by mixing a few drops of ity. oil ip ſuch 
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PHE flower is lablated, and is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is of the length of the 
cup. The upper lip is ſhort, undivided, and juſt nipped at the end; and it ſtands erect. The 
lower lip is larger, and is divided into three parts ; the middle one of theſe is broader than the others 
and is heart-faſhioned. The cup is long, tubular, ftriated, and dented in five parts at the edges 
The ſeeds are four after every flower ; and they are of an oval form, and placed naked in the cup. 

| Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the threads in each flower being two longer 
and two ſhorter, and the ſeeds placed in the cup without any capſule. 


Common Hyſlop. 
Hyſſopus vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, long, thick 
fibres, connected to an oblong head. 

The ftalks are ſquare, upright, hard, and 
branched. 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are 
oblong, narrow, and of a pale green: they ſtand 
thick together upon the ſtalks; and there are 
uſually many young leaves riſing from their bo- 
ſoms. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in a 
kind of looſe ſpikes, with leaves among them : 
they are large and blue. ; 


The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Italy, and the warmer parts of 
Europe, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hyſſopus officinarum cærulea 
Ave ſpicata. Others, Hyſſopus Arabum, and Hyſ- 
ſebus vulgaris. 


It is a plant of very conſiderable virtues. It 
is excellent againſt diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs. A ſyrup of byſop made with honey is good 
in aſthmatick caſes, and in coughs. ; 

It is alſo good againſt obſtructions of the viſ- 
ceraz and it works by urine. 


SY VI. 
SAVORY. 
ae 23-23-54 


HE. flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſhorter than the cup. 
The upper lip is nipped at the extremity, and placed upright : the lower lip is divided into three 
ſegments; the middle one of which is broader than the others; but they are all of a length. The 
cup is tubular, ftriated, and nipped in five parts at the extremity. The ſeeds are four after every 
flower; and they are of a roundiſh form, and ſtand naked in the cup. 
Linnæus places this the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the threads in the flower being two longer 


and two ſhorter, and the naked in the cup. 


1. Summer Savory. 
Satureia eftiva. 


The root is compoſed of a vaſt number of 
fibres, connected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalks are numerous, upright, brown, di- 
vided into branches, and ten inches high. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a duſky 
green: they ſtand in pairs at diſtances on the 
ſtalks; and they have an aromatick ſmell and 
taſte 


The flowers riſe from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves; and they are ſmall, and of a faint rediſh 
colour, often nearly white. 

The ſeeds are roundiſh and brown. 

It is a native of the fouth of France, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Satureia bortenſis, ſeu Cunila 
ſativa Plinii. 


Ie is principally uſed as a pot-herb ; but it has | 


virtues that might recommend it as a medicine. 
It is good in diſorders of the head and nerves, 
No 37. d 


and againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. The tops, 
when in flower, poſſeſs the principal virtue. 


2. Winter Savory. 
Satureia durior. 
The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, woody, very much 
branched, and a foot and half high : the harder 
parts of thern are of a pale brown ; the young 
ſhoots green. 

The leaves are very numerous : they ſtand in 
pairs, with cluſters of young leaves and ſhoots in 
theic boſoms. 

The flowers grow from the boſoms of the up- 
per leaves; and they are ſmall and white, with 
a faint bluſh of purpliſh. 

It is a native of Italy, and is kept in our gar- 
dens for the ſervice of the kitchen. 

C. Bauhine calls it Satureia montana, Others, 
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3. The Thyme of the Antients. 
Satureia foliis pun#tatis. 

This plant, though uſually called a kind of 
thyme, and diſtinguiſhed by that name in ſome 
antient authors, is properly a ſpecies of ſavory. 

The root is long, thick, divided, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The talks are upright, branched, hard, and 
woody. | 

The leaves are placed in pairs, with numbers 
of ſmall ones in their boſoms; and they are 
ſmall, oblong, narrow, hollowed, edged, and 
dotted: they are of a greyiſh green colour, and 


The flowers grow in ſhort cluſters, or little 
heads, at the tops of the branches; and they are 
ſmall and purpliſh. 

The ſeeds are little, and 

roundiſh, dark-co- 


It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and of the 
warmer parts of Europe. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Thymus capitatus qui Dioſco- 
ridis. Others, Thymum legitimum, and Thymwn 
antiquorum. 


Ir is a fine warm aromatick plant, and is good 
againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, and in head- 
| achs, and all nervous complaints. 


of a warm aromatick taſte. 


G R N 
H E RBM 


8 VII. 
AS TICX. 


4 2 & a6 


T flower is labiated, and is formed of a ſingle petal. The tubular part is of a cylindrick form, 

and is ſhorter than the cup. The upper lip is of the ſame length with the lower, and is placed 
upright : it is obtuſe, and nicked at the end. The lower lip is divided into three ſegments, of which 
the middle one is fomewhat broadeſt. The cup is tubular, ſtriated, and terminated at the rim by five 
briſtles. The flowers are collected in a kind of woolly heads; and four roundiſh ſeeds follow each, 


which ſtand naked in the cup. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having four threads, two of 
which are longer than the others, and the feeds ſtanding naked. 

This author does not allow it to be a diſtin genus, but calls it a kind of ſatureis : it is however 
very ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the briſtles or hairs that terminate the cup; and properly retains its 


ſeparate name. 


Common Herb- Maſtick. 
Marum vulgare. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung about 
with fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, ſlender, brittle, 
upright, branched, and of a browniſh colour. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and have no foot- 


ſtalks: they are oblong, moderately broad, | 


ſharp- pointed, not at all dented at the edges, and 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of all the branches 
in ſhort, woolly heads, of a whitiſh colour. 

It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sampſuchus frve Marum Maſ- 
ticben yedolens. Others, Marum vulgare. | 


It is a warm aromatick plant, and is good in 
nervous diſorders. 

The bark of the old ſhoots is aſtringent, and 
excellent againſt the overflowings of the menſes. 


of a fine lively green. Their taſte is very acrid. 


S080 


8 VIII. 


GOATS MARJORAM. 
4a 2 EY NE © OE i = £& 2 + 
THE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is of the ſame length 


with the cup. The upper lip is broad, and divided at the top into 


lip is longer, and is divided into three ſegments 


little points : the lower 
z of which the middle one is broader than the 


others. The cup is in the ſame manner divided into two lips. The ſeeds are ſmall : four follow 


every flower. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymno/permia ; the threads being four, two longer and 


two ſhorter, and the ſeeds naked. 


Trago origanum folio oblongo anguſto. 
The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, upright, ſquare, | 


branched, and about ten inches high. 
The leaves are placed in pairs at ſmall diſ- 
tances, and with young ſhoots in their boſoms ; 
5 


ſo that the plant is very well covered with them : 
they are oblong, narrow, and of a whitiſh co- 
jour; and they have a ſtrong ſmell, and an aro- 
matick taſte. | 

The flowers are large and white : they ſtand 
in a kind of ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches. | 

The {cds are ſmall, round, and black. 
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It is a native of Spain, and other of the warmer 
of Europe, and flowers in June. 

P'C. Baubine calls it Trago origanum anguſt ifo- 

hum. Others, Trago origanum 


 _ 


der. The lower lip is divided into three 


numerous fibres. 


length z others ſtand tolerably ere, and 
the plant uſually ſeen in large handſome tufts. 
The leaves are placed in pairs z and they are 


ar the edges: 
and are covered with a white, downy matter. 
The flowers are (mall and yellow: they are 


placed together in ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the 


whole tops look yellowiſh. 

The ſeeds are ſmall, roundiſh, and dark-co- 
loured. 

It is a native of Italy, and ſome other parts of. 
Europe. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Polium montanum luteum. 
Others, Polium luteum. Some, Palium vulgare. 


2: White Poleymountain. 
Polium flore albo folio anguſtiore. 


fibres. 
The ftalks are numerous; and they ſpread 


lying upon the ground, and the beſt of them not 
being very upright. 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are 
narrow, woolly, and white: they are 
ſharp-peinted, and a little indented ; but it is 
not ſeen unleſs they are examined nearly. 

The flowers are ſmall and white : they ſtand in 
thick ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks ; and theſe 
ſpikes or heads are woolly. = 

The ſeeds are ſmall and blackiſh. 

Ic is a native of France and Italy, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 


ſtalks and branches ; and, before they open, the 1 


The root is compoſed of many long and ſlender 


themſelves into a circular tuft, the greater part | 


It is a warm and aromatick plant, and is re- 
commended for promoting the menſes; but it is 
little regarded. 


3 IX. 


POLET MOUNTAIN. 
3 


flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſhort, and at the 
top a little bent. The upper lip ſtands erect, and is ſplit into two ſegments, which gape aſun- 
parts; of which the middle one is largeſt, and is rounded 
at the end. The cup is tubular, divided lightly at the rim into five ſegments, and ſwelled on one 
fide at the baſe. The ſeeds are four after every flower; and they ſtand naked in the cup. The flowers 
are collected into ſhort cluſters, which terminate the branches. | 

Li laces this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia: the threads in the flower being four, of 
which two are longer than the others, and the ſeeds remaining naked in the cup. 
This author does not allow it to be a diſtin& genus; but calls it a kind of teucrium. It is ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from teucrium by the diſpoſition of the flowers, and has a right to retain its 


3- Purple Poleymountain. 
Polium flore purpuraſcente. 


The root is long, thick, woody, divided, and 
furniſhed with numerous fibres. 

The talks are hard, but weak: they lie upon 
the ground, and are very much branched. 

The leaves are oblong, narrow, obtuſe at the 
end, and indented at the edges: they are covered 
with a white, woolly matter; as are alſo the 
ſtalks. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a lively purple : 
they are collected in thick, woolly tufts at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches, 

The ſeeds are ſmall, roundiſh, and black. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Polium maritimum V ene- 
tum. 


4. Lavender-leaved Poleymountain. 
Polium folio longiore ang uſto integro. 

The root is long, ſlender, and hung about with 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, and in part 
procumbent. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and undivided 
at the edges: they are placed in pairs upon the 
ſtalks ; and are of a lively green on the upper 
ſide, and white and hoary underneath. 

The flowers are large and white: they are col- 
lected into thick tufts or heads at the tops of the 
ſtalks. 

The ſeeds are large and roundiſh. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Polium montanum lavanduls 
folio, a name moſt other writers have copied. 


All theſe the ſame virtues; but the 
white kind has them in the greateſt perfec- 
tion. 

It is a warm cordial medicine, and is good 


againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. It works by 
ſweat and urine. 
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HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is cylindrick and ſhort, 
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The upper lip is ſplit into two ſegments, and ſtands ere& : the lower lip is divided into three 


parts; of which the middle one is largeſt, and of a roundiſh figure. The cup is tubular, divided 
into five ſegments at the rim, and ſwelled on one fide at the baſe. The ſeeds after each flower are 


four : and they ſtand naked in the cup. 


Linnzus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having four threads, of which 
two are longer than the others, and the ſeeds remaining naked in the cup. This author joins 


— 
other genera with the teucrium under its common name; but we have ſeparated them. They have * 


been already treated of in their proper places; and what we have here to conſider, is the proper 


teucrium only. 


1. Tree-Germander. 
Teucrium latifolium. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a 


great many fibres. 

The ftalks are numerous, ſquare, firm, up- 
right, two feet high, and conſiderably branched. 

The leaves are placed in pairs : they have no 
footſtalks : they are broad, ſhort, ſharp-pointed, 
dented at the edges; and of a beautiful green on 
the upper ſide, and hoary underneath. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale yellow : 
they grow from the boſoms of the leaves all along 
the upper parts of the ſtalks. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Teucrium. Others, Tencrium | 


latifolium, and Teucrium vulgare. 


It is a cordial and alexipharmick, operating by 
ſweat ; and is eſteemed good in putrid and peſ- 
tilential fevers. 


2. Spaniſh Tree-Germander:- 
Teucrium Baticum folio undulato- 
This is a tall and beautiful plant. 
The root is woody, long, and divided into 


numerous parts, and furniſhed with many fibres. 


The ſtem is woody, five feet high, and divided 
into many branches. 

The leaves are placed in pairs : they are «b- 
long, conſiderably broad, 1223 * 
edges, obtuſe at the end, and joined to the ſtalks 
without footſtalks. Their colour is a dark. green 


oa the upper fide, and they are greyiſh, under. 


neath. 
The flowers ave numerous, lnys, and hemu- 
ful: they are of a ſnow-white. 
| 3 and flowers 
7 
— it Tencriow peregrine ole 
Jinuoſe. 


6 ©  & 8 
GERMANDER. 
CH LIN AID &&7 £ 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſhort. The upper 
lip is ſplit deeply into two parts; and the lower part is divided into three ſegments; of which 


the middle one is largeſt, and is of a rounded 


The cup is tubulated, and lightly divided by 


five nicks at the edge. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and four follow every flower. The flowers grow 
from the boſoms of the leaves, not in tufts, terminating the branches. 


Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 


ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. 


He n but 


places it among many others under the name teucrium. 


Common Germander. 
Chamedrys vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of long, ſtender, tough 

fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſquare, and hard: they lie in 
part upon the ground: they are conſiderably 
| branched, and a foot or more in length. 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are 


oblong, broad, indented at the edges, ſharp- 
pointed, and of a fine green. 


The flowers are ſmall and red: they riſe from 


of the plant. 
The ſeeds are ſmall, roundiſh, and. of a d 


It is common in France, and moſt other parts 
of Europe. It flowers in June. 

C. . 

n —— 
much neglected in the preſent practice. It ope- 


rates by urine, and is good againſt obſtructions 
of che viſcera. inn 
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p. 9 XII. 
DITTANT OF CRETE 
DICT AMNU Ss. 


HE flower is formet of a fingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is compreſſed. The 
pf upper lip is undivided, rounded at the end, and placed erect: the lower is divided into 
_ three nearly equal ſegments. The cup is general, containing many flowers, and is a kind of looſe 
ſcaly head, which hangs drooping. The ſeeds are four after every flower ; and they are ſmall, and 
of a roundifh figure. 

Li places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having four threads, of which 
two are longer than the others, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked in the cup. Bur he does not allow it to 
be a diſtinct: he genus calls it a kind of origanum. 

The looſe compoſition of the general cup, and its drooping poſture on the plant, are ſufficient 
diſtinctions from origanum, and give it a right to tetain its ancient name. 


Dittany of Crete. | The flowers are ſmall and purple : they are 
Difamms Creticut. collected into oblong, looſe heads, and theſe 
drooping at the extremities of all the branches. 

This is à very ſingular and very elegant plant. The ſeeds are ſmall. 
The root is compoſed of a great many long, It is a native of the Greek iſlands. and of ſome 
W A It flowers in 
uly. 
The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, of a purpliſh co- | C. Bauhine calls it Dicbammus Creticus. Others 
lour, and firm ſubſtance : it is a foot high, and 1 5 
it ſends out numerous branches. 
The leaves ſtand in pairs, and at ſmall diſ- It is celebrated among the vulnerary plants by 
tances; and they are of a ſingular appearance : | the antients; and many incredible ſtories are re- 
they are broad, ſhort, and ſomewhat rounded ; | lated of its effects. 
but they have a point at the end; and they are It is in reality cordial and deobſtruent; and is 
of a greyiſh colour, and covered with a thick, good in all obſtructions of the viſcera. 
woolly matter. . 


0 2 V8 XIII. 
SWEET MARIJO RAM. 
AMARACUS. 


rr The tubular part is ſhort and com- 
preſſed. The upper lip is undvided, rounded at the end, and placed erect: the lower lip is 
divided into three equal ſegments. The common cup is formed of ſcaly leaves, and is of a ſquare 
figure. The ſeeds are four after every flower; and they are roundiſh. 

Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having four threads; of which 
two are longer than the others, and ſeeds remaining naked in the cup. 

This author does not allow it to be a diſtin genus ; but makes it a ſpecies of criganum. The 
ſquare ſhape of the head or general cup is a ſufficient diſtinction of this plant from origanum, and 
gives it a right to retain its antient name. 


Amaracus vulgaris. at the tops of the ſtalk and branches. 

It is a native of Spain, and other warmer parts 
E < now long, | of Europe, and flowers in July. 
brown fibres. C. Bauhine calls i ſorana T8 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, branched, and a | qu... bortenfis. * WO 
foot high : its colour is brown, and its ſubſtance 
brittle. | It is common at our tables; and it has vir- 

The leaves ate placed in pairs at ſmall diſ- tunes as a medicine. It warms and 
tances ; and they are oblong, broad, obtuſe at the | rhe ſtomach, and is god in vertigoes, giddi- 
end, and of a light green. neſs of the head, and other nervous complaints. 
The flowers are ſmall and white: they are 
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Common Sweet Marjoram. placed in great numbers in oblong, ſquare heads 
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HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is ſhort, and ſpread 
very open. The upper lip is broad, and divided into four parts: the lower lip is narrow, 
undivided, and ſerrated, and is longer than the other. The cup is vgry 
the flower into two lips. The flower is followed by four naked ſeeds, of an oval form. 
Linnæus places this among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; the flower having four threads, of which 
two are longer than the others, and the ſeeds ſtanding in the cup without a capſule. 


t. Common Baſil. 


Ocymum vulgare. 

The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 
numerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, branched, and 
eight inches high. | 

The leaves are placed in pairs; and they have 
lender footſtalks : they are large, oblong, mo- 
derately broad, ſharply ſerrated, and pointed; 
and are of a fine green : they have a very fragrant 
and agreeable ſmell, but little taſte. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches in long, looſe ſpikes : they are large, 
and of a whitiſh colour, with a faint daſh of 


purple. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and oval. 
It is a native of the Eaſt, but is common in 
our gardens 
C. Bauhine calls it Ocymum vulgatius. Others, 
Ocymum citratum, Ocymum vulgare medium, and 
Ocymum nigrum. 
2. Great Baſil. 
Ocymum majus. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 
whitiſh fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, firm, upright, and two 
feet high: it is of a purpliſh colour toward the 
bottom : and upwards it is of a pale green. 

The leaves are large, and of a whitiſh green 
naturally; but often ſtained with purple: they 
are oblong, broad, and dented at the edges; and 
they have an extremely pleaſing ſmell. 


| 


| 


Jus. Others, Ocymum magnum. 


The flowers are placed upon the tops of the 


—=———Y 
MOLUCCA BAUM. 
MOLUCC 4. 


HE. flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular 

lip is undivided, hollow, and placed erect: the lower lip is divided into three ſegments ; of 

which the middle one is the longeſt, and it is nipped at the end. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, 

and opens into a wide mouth, (vaſtly larger than the flower) which is dented at the edge. The ſeeds 
are four after every flower: they are of an irregular figure; and they ſtand naked in the cup. 

Linnzus places this among the didynamia gymneſpermic ; the flower having two longer and two 

ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds having no capſule. He writes the name molucella. 


8 XIV. 


ſmall, and it is divided like 


branches in a ſhort, looſe ſpike : they are large 
and white. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ocymum caryophyllatum ma- 


This and the former have the ſame qualities; 
the French and Italians in their cookery, and give 
a fine flavour to their diſhes ; but in larger quan- 
tities they are uſeful againſt obſtructions of the 
viſcera. They promote the menſes, and they 
operate by urine. A ſyrup of the juice is good 
alſo in aſthmatick . 


3. Little Buſh-Baſil. 
Oq mum minimum ramaſiſimum. 


The root is ſmall and long, and is ſurrounded 
with ſlender fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, fix inches high, and di- 
vided into innumerable branches. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs; and are ſmall, and 
of a roundiſh figure, but pointed : they are of a 
pale green, and ſometimes rediſh. 

The flowers are ſmall and white, faintly tinged, 
ſometimes with purple, ſometimes entirely free 
from it: they grow from the boſoms of the leaves 
on the upper parts of the plant. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ocymum minimum. 


Its virtues are the ſame with the others. 


8 XV. 


part is ſhort. The upper 


I. Smooth 


/ 
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1. Smooth Molucca Baum. 
Molucca Levis. 


The root is compoſed of long, crooked fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, two feet high, 
rediſh in the lower part, and ſomewhat ſquared ; 
but not ſo exactly as in many of theſe plants. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs ; and they have long, 
fender footſtalks : they are large, brodd, and 
ſhort, deeply indented, and of a dark green. 

The flowers ſurround the joints of the up- 
per part of the ſtalk ; and they are ſmall and 

iſh. Their cups are moſt conſpicuous from 

their vaſt bigneſs; and they are of a yellowiſh 
colour. . 

The ſeeds are large, and irregularly ſhaped : 
four ſucceed every flower. 

The whole plant has a very agreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of aum. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of the world, 
and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Molucca Levis oderata. 
Others, Meliſſa moluccana odorata, and Molucca 
Hriaca Levis. 


1 


B A 


2. Prickly Molucca Baum. 
Molucca ſpinoſa. 


The root is compoſed of numerous; long; 
ſlender, and tough fibres. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, two feet high; 
and branched. 

The leaves are eg in pairs: they have long 
foorſtalks; and they hang droojing : they are 
broad, ſhott, and der ply ſerrated: their colour is 
a faint green, and they have a very diſagrecable 
ſmell. 

The flowers ſurround the ſtalks at the upper 
joints: they are ſmall and white; and they are 
ſometimes more or leſs ſtained with red, or ſome- 
times are red entirely. The cups are not ſo open 
or large as in the former kind; but they are edged 
with ſharp prickles. 

Ir is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in Au- 


C. Bauhine calls it Meliſſa Moluccana fetide, 
Others, Molucca ſpinoſa. 


| The virtues are not known. 
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(PHE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is labiated. The tubular part is of a cylindrick form. 
The upper lip is ſhort; and of an arched figure : it is roundiſh, and placed erect, and is nipped 
at the extremity : the lower lip is divided into three ſegments ; of which the middle one is largeſt , 
and it is of a heart-like ſhape. The cup is tubular, and divided like the flower into two lips. The 
ſeeds are four after every flower ; and they ſland naktd in the cup. | 
Linnzus places this among the didynamias gyninoſpermia ; the flower having two longer and two 


ſhorter threads, and the ſeeds ſtanding naked. 


Common Baum: 
Meliſſa. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable long 
fibres, joined to an oblong head. 

The ftalks are ſquare, upright, ſlender, bratched)s 
and two feet high. 

The leaves are placed in pairs ; and they have | 
ſlender footſtalks: they are broad, ſhort, and in- 
dented. Their colour is a freſh and pleaſant 
green : they have a light and ſoft hairyneſs ; and 
they are of a very fragrant ſmell. 


The flowers ate ſmall and inconſiderable: they 
are white ; and they ſtand in cluſters in the bo- 
ſoms of the upper leaves. 

Ir is 4 native of Germany, and flowers in Au- 


C. Bauhine calls it Meliſſa hortenfs. Others, 
Meliſſa vulgaris. 


It is a cordial and ſudorifick; but it is more 


uſed by the country-people than in regular 
practice. 


The END of the TWENTY-FIRST CLASS. 
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Plants 8 is formed of a fingle petal, divided into frve parts at 


CLASS XXII. 


the edge; whoſe ſeeds fland naked, and are four in number after every 


flower ; and whoſe leaves are placed alternately or irregularly, not in 
pairs, upon the flalks. 


HIS is a claſs as naturally and as obviouſly diſtinguiſhed from all others, as any of the pre. 
ceding. The plants which compoſe it wear a plain and perfect reſemblance of one another, 
and are unlike all others. This equally joins them under one head, and ſeparates all the 
reſt from them. Their place, in a natural arrangement of the genera, is marked by Nature; for 
they follow thoſe which have four ſeeds, in the ſame manner : but have their leaves in pairs, and have 
labiated flowers. Their characters, which ſeparate them from theſe, are incommunicable; while 
what they have in common with them is alſo throughout. the whole ſeries unvaried. 

So regular, ſo accurate is Nature in her diſtinctions. Mr. Ray, who fludied ber in her own 
courſe, perceived it. He took in the diſpoſition of the leaves, as well as the ſtructure of the flowers, 
into his claſſical characters; and by that practice he kept theſe plants together, which others have 
ſcattered over their works. 

Linnæus limits the claſſical characters of plants to the conſideration of the mere cminnne pram of 
their flowers : therefore he muſt fail in caſes where the general external faſhion of the flower makes 
the diſtinction, much more where Nature has placed the great mark of diſtinction in the ſituation 
and diſpoſition of the leaves; which he never admits as a claſſical, nor indeed as a generical diſtinction, 
but only as a part of the deſcription of the ſpecies. 

Ray calls theſe the aſperifoliate plants, guided by the roughneſs of the leaves of many of them: but 
that is an ill choſen term. The name of a claſs muſt be equally applicable to every plant belonging 
to it; and how does this agree with hounds-tongue ? 

Borage and bugloſs have rough leaves ; but there are others properly of this claſs, which have 
them altogether ſmooth. 

Nature has connected theſe plants by a fimilarizy even in their ſmalleſt parts; and Linnæus, 
who does not allow them to conſtitute a diſtinct claſs, is obliged by his method, which regards 
only the threads in the flower, to keep moſt of them together. 

They make a part of his fifth claſs, the pentandria: but ſome of them are ſeparated by his attach- 
ment to theſe leſſer parts; and with the reſt he has mixed in the ſame claſs plants ſo unlike in na- 
ture, that boys muſt laugh to ſee them brought together. The coffee tree and the honey/uckle,. night- 
ſage and buckthorn, join with borrage and bugloſs to make the claſs of the pentandris. 
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Natives of BRAIT AIX. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country, 
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BUGLOSS COV SLI. 
PULMONARTIA, 
rr 
in this part. The rim is divided into five obtuſe ſegments. The cup is tubular, formed of a 
Gngle piece, ftriated, and nipped in five places at the edge. The feds are four after every flower 


and they ſtand naked. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the filaments ia the flower being five, and 


the ſtyle ſingle. 
DIVISION I. 


and a foot and half high. | 
The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 


DIVISION I. 
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The root is compoled of long and brown 
fibres. 

The leaves are very numerous, and ſpread 
themſelves into a thick tuft: they are ſupported 


and of a green : they are eight or ten inches 
abt u Tate leaves daf irregularly, and 
are broad and ſhort. 

The flowers grow in tufts at the tops of the 


8 
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BRITISH SPECIES. 


It is found wild in ſome of our large woods, 
5 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


ſtalks, and reſemble comflips in form : they are 
of a delicate red when in the bud, but of a fine 


| celeſtial blue when open. | 


The ſeeds are oblong and obtuſe. 
It is a native of the woods of Germany, and 
flowers in April. 
C. Bauhine calls it Symphytum maculoſum, fue 
_— latifolia, Others, Pulmonaria na- 
a. 


| Ir is good in obſtruftions of the viſcera, and 
in the jaundice. The leaves and freſh tops boiled 
in ale are a familiar medicine among the peaſanty 
— in this diſorder, and very ſucceſf- 


uv s 
TONGUE. 


II, 


CYNOGLOSSUM. 


flower is formed of a fingle petal : it is tubular at the baſe, and divided into five obtuſe 
ſegments at the edge, and its opening is cloſed by five little ſcales. The cup is formed of 4 
fingle leaf, and is divided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſeeds are four after every flower : 


Ne 38. 
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they ſtand naked in the cup; but they have a rough, looſe outer-ſkin, which ſome have called a cap- 
ſule. The meadow-rue, and ſeveral other plants, give inſtances of ſeeds covered thus with a peculiar 


looſe ſkin. Theſe ſtand round the ſtyle. 


Linnæus places this among the penjandria monogynia ; the filaments in the flower being five, and 


the ſty le ſingle. 


DIVISSMEN'L..o5 


1. Common Hounds-Tongue. 
Cynogloſſum vulgare. | 


The root is long and thick, black on the out- 
fide, white within, and of a diſagreeable ſmell, 
but a ſweetiſh taſte. = | 

The firſt leaves are numerous : they are very 
large, oblong, moderately broad, ſharp- pointed, 
not indented, deeply veined, and of a bluith ' 
green colour. | 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, and toward the 
top divided into ſeveral branches. Its colour is a | 
whitiſh green; and it is two feet and a half 
high. 

The leaves ſtand irregularly on it; and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root, but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers are very numerous, and of a 
blackiſh purple: they are placed in long ſeries on 
the upper of the ſtalks and branches ; and 
they are of a diſagreeable ſmell. | 

The ſeeds are very conſpicuous: they are large, 
rough, and fixed round a pointed ſtyle. | 

It is common by road-fides, and in dry paſ- 
tures ; and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cynegloſum majus vulgare. 
Others only Cynogloſſum. 


It is a plant of very conſiderable virtues. It is 


a balſamick and aſtringent; andis excellent againſt 


| 
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Borage-flowered Hounds- Tongue. 
Ompbalades. | 


'The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres, 
connected to a long thick head. 

The firſt leaves are numerous : they are placed 
on long footſtalks; and they are broad, ſhort, 
and of a fine ſtrong green: they are broadeft at 
the baſe, and ſharp-pointed. 

The ſtalks are numerous, very much branched, 
not upright, but irregularly diffuſed, and ten | 
inches in length. | 

The leaves on theſe ſtand irregularly; and they 
are narrower, and more oblong than thoſe from 


| 
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good againſt the fuer albus, and in 

Grills. © hun ef > Ke 
is excellent agaiaſt the bleeding of the piles; and 
the root, powdered, and taken half a dram for a 


| doſe in ſharp looſeneſſes, attended with bloody 


2. Small green-leaved Hounds-Tongue. 
Cynogloſſum minus folio virente. 


The root is long and thick, black on the out- 
ſide, white within, and full of a ſlimy juice. 
The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, and 
pointed: they are of a bright green on the upper 
ſide, whitiſh underneath, and ſoft to the touch. 
The ftalk is firm, upright, not much branched, 


and two feet high. 


The leaves are placed irregularly on it : they 
are oblong, narrow, and green on the upper ſide ; 
but whitiſh, and ſomewhat rough 

The flowers ſtand in the upper parts of the 
ſtalks ; and are of a bluiſh purple, and ſmall. 
The ſeeds are rough, and ſtand round a point. 
We have it by way-ſides in many parts of 
„ 
4 it Cynegloſſum Tens, 
Others, Cynogioſſs minor Folio virente. 


FOREIGN SPECIES 


The flowers are placed on ſlender footſtalks ; and 
are large, and very beautiful. Their colour is a 
fine ſky blue; and they have a white croſs in the 
centre 


The feds are ml and covered with a rough 


Ir is a native of Spain and Portugal, and flowers 
in April. 

Authors have been much perplexed to what 
genus to refer this little plant; and it is there- 
fore deſcribed under a great variety of names. 

C. Bauhine calls it Symphytum minus boraginis 
facie. Morifon, Borago minor repens verna folio 
levi. Others have called it Omphalades. 
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HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is tubular at the baſe, and is deeply divided into 
five obruſe ſegments at the edge; and its opening is covered up by five little, oblong ſcales. 
The cup is formed of one piece ; and is tubular, and divided at the top into five ſegments. The 
ſeeds are four after every flower: they are oblong, obtuſe, and ſtand naked. 
Linnzus places this among the pentandria menogynia ; the tlireads in the flower being five, and the 
iyle fivgle. But he does not allow it to form a diftin& genus: he makes the bug loſſes ſpecies of al- 
kanet ; but there is ſufficient diſtinction in the depth of the ſegments of the flower. 
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1. Small Wild Bugloſs. 
Bugloſſum fylveftre minus. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and fur- 
niſhed with nutnerous fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, flender, hairy, of a pale 
green, and divided irregularly into many branches. 

The leaves are placed alternately; and they 
are oblong, moderately broad, and of a freſh 
green: they have no foorſtalks : they are irregu- 
larly indented or waved on the edges; and they 
are hairy, and rough to the touch. 
The flowers ſtand ar che tops of the branches 
in conſiderable numbers; and they are ſmall and 
blue : they riſe from hairy cups. 

The feeds are ſmall and oblong. 

It is common in barren paſtures, and in corn- 
fields z and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Bugloſſum hHlveſtre minus. 


2. Evergreen Bugloſs. 
Bugloſſum ſempervirens. 


This is a very elegant plant. The common 
writers have from the breadth of its leaves taken 


it to be a ſpecies of Borage ; but it is properly of 
the buglofs kind. | 

The root is long, thick, and white ; and it is 
furniſhed with many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and very large: 
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they are broad, ſharp-pointed, rough to the 
touch, and of a beautiful green. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, hairy, and rough 
to the touch, of a freſh green, divided into nu- 
merous branches, and a yard high, 

The flowers are very numerous they ſtand all 
over the tops of the ſtalks and branches; and 
they are of a beauriful blue. 

The ſeeds are dark coloured, and ſmall. 

We have it wild in dry paſtures in Kent and 
Eſſex. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Bug leſſum /atifolium ſemper- 
virens. Others, Berago ſempervirens. 


3. Aikanet Bugloſs. 
Bugloſſum arvenſe radice rubente. 


The root is long, ſlender, and of a rediſh colour. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and 
hairy : it is a foot and half high; and its colour 
is a pale green. 

The leaves are placed irregularly on the ſtalks ; 
and they are oblong and narrow, of a faint geen, 
and hairy. 
| The flowers are ſmall and white: they ſtand in 
great numbers about the tops of the ſtalks. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is common in corn-ficids, and on ground 
that has been dug. It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lithoſdernam arvenſe radice 


rubra. Others, Bagloſſum anchuſ# facie. 
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_ _ Garden-Buglols. | 
Bughoſſum ſatroumn waizare. 

The root is long and thick, black on the out- 
ſide, white within, and full of a flimp juice. 

The firſt leaves are large, oblong, not very 
broad, and of a fine green colour, but covered 
with a grey hairyneſs, which makes them rough 
to the touch. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and toward the 
top divided into many branches: it is of a pale 
green, hairy, and a yard high. 

The leaves are placed alternately on it ; and 
they have no footſtalks: they are oblong, nar- 


row, of a pale green, hairy, and rough to the 
touch 


The flowers grow in great numbers on the tops 
of all the branches; and they are ſmall, and of a 
purpliſh blue. 

The ſeeds are large, and dark coloured. 

It is a native of Germany, and flowers in Au- 


C.Brubine calls it Bugloſſam anguſtiſolium majus. 
' Others, Bugloſſum vulgare. 


The flowers are celebrated for their cordial 
virtue ; but they are not much uſed. 
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flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is tubular at the baſe, and thence gradually expands 
into a very wide mouth ; and is divided into five unequal ſegments at the edge: two of theſe 


ſtand upwards, and are longer than the others; and one in the lower part is ſmaller than the others, 
and naturally turns back. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and divided into five ſegments. The 
ſeeds after each flower are four ; and they are of a roundiſh figure, and pointed. 

Lunau places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the ſtyle being ſingle, and the threads five. 
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The root is long, chicks and frihed wie 
few fibres. 

The firſt leaves lie upon the ground it 6 round | 
cluſter : they are ablong,” moderately broad, of a 
duſky green, and covered: with rough hairs. | 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and a foot and 
half high : it is not much branched ; and its 
ground-colour is a bright green z but it is uſually 
ſpotted very beautifully with red, and is very 
hainy 


he hams are placed alternately on it; and 
they are oblong and narrow, of a pale green, 
hairy, and ſharp-pointed ; and there uſually ſtand 
many young ones in their boſoms. 

The flowers are large, numerous, and of a very 
fine blue, with more or, leſs tinge of rediſh or 
purpliſh as they are more or leſs opened. The 
ſtyle in the middle is white, and the buttons on 
the threads in the flower are red. 

Theſe flowers are placed in ſeveral ſeries along 
the tops of the ſtalks upon ſlender, Gn 
curling branches. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is common by — flowers in 


Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Echium vulgare; a name | 


copied by moſt others. 


: 2. Wall-Buglofs: 
Ns Echium murale. 


Tn b long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few ſtraggling fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, a foot or more | 
in height, and very much branched. 

The leaves are placed alternately, and have 


no footſtalks: they are oblong, broad at the baſe, | 


ſmaller all the way to the point, of a pale green, 
and hairy. 

The flowers ſtand in confiderable nutnber at 
the extremities of the branches; and they are 
large, and of a beautiful blue. 
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African ſhrubby Echium. 


The root is woody and ſpreading. 

The ſtem is firm, hard, woody, and divided 
into many branches. 

The leaves are placed irregularly ; and they 
are very numerous: they are oblong, narrow, 
and of a beautiful green. 


| 
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on the harren beach, on rocks, and from the 
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The root is 

The ftalk is round, upright, Kaze, Gvided t 
e 

The leaves are placed irregulatly on it ; and 
they have all the rudiments of branches in their 
boſoms in the lower part, and long hoo, in 
the upper. 

The flowers ſtand at the extremities of tha | 
branches ; nn. 
lour. 

I is common about our ſouthern Taft, 4d 
flowers in Auguſt. 


The roor i long, fender, nh, an rg 
with a few ſtraggling fibres. 

The talks are numerous, and they les Shiver 
part upon the ground : 222509 
green, and not much branched. - WW 

The leaves are placed alternately. they are ob- - 


long, broadeſt in the middle, — 


Joined to the ſtalk by a narrow baſe. 


the boſoms of the leaves: they are fl 
blue. © 
. 
pale brown. 
We have it about our fouthern coaſts. 
flowers in Auguft. 


. 
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The flowers bend at the tops of the bande, 
and they are large and beautiful : their general 
colour is a fine ſky-blue ; but Ys 
the bottom. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. | 

It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July, 

ht or. | 
ticoſo, * 5 


walls made to keep in the! fea. & flonget is. | 
N. ſp > 
others have followed. _ — * 


Ray calls it Echium alterum, fue b . 
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T flower is formed of a lingle petal and is tubular at the baſe; and expanded and divided into 
five obtuſe ſegments at the edge. The opening is covered up with five ſmall ſcales. The cup 
is formed of a ſingle leaf, and is divided into five ſegments ; between each of which there are placed 
two little jaggs. The ſerds are four ; and they are oblong : they have no capſule, but are contained 
in this ſingular cup, which becomes very large, and cloſes upon them, ſo as to form two parallels, 
and ſhew five of the jaggs in a very peculiar and regular manner. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
le fin 
a ain; of which there is but one known ſpecies ; and that, though called Germany 
is a native of Britain. 


German Madwort: they riſe from the boſoms of the leaves : theſe, 
Aſperuge. from their ſmallneſs, are not conſpicuous ; but 
| when they len, the cups cloſing over the 

The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with | feeds, ſwell Minto a great bigneſs. 
numerous fibres. It is found on dry grounds in our weſtern 
The ſta/ks are long, but weak: they crawl | counties not unfrequently ; and in ſome other 
upon the ground, if not ſupported, and run to | places. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen 

the length of a yard or more: they are ſlender, | in Auguſt. 

rough, and divided into many branches. C. Bauhine calls it Buglaſſum Hlveſtre caulibus 

The leaves are oblong, and conſiderably broad : procumbentibus. Others, Aſperugo. 
be Apr fo „ 7 rag | 
parts of the talks; but toward the top tw It is faid to be good againſt diſorders of the = 
three, or four often riſe together: 2 ＋ bake: nerves; but its virtues are not eſtabliſhed upon _ | 
and of a bright green any good authority. |: 55 


"-Ti/ (Woke we fine, end of a deep thee: 
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HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is tubular at the baſe, and thence expands into a 

large breadth, and is deeply divided into five ſegments. The opening is edged with five ſmall 
protuberances, which are nipped at the ends. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and divided 
into five ſegments. The ſeeds are four after ever flower ; and they are rough. They have no cap- 
fule ; but the cup enlarges, and defends them. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyle Gogle. He joins it with ſome other plants not allied properly to it. 

Of the borage, diſtinctly ſo called, and thus defined, there is but one known ſpecies. 


Common Borage. 871 The flowers are very numerous, large, and of Wit |) 

Borago vulgaris. a celeſtial blue. 4 #82 
150 The ſeeds are oblong and pointed. 

| The: root is long, thick, divided, and fur- It is wild in our northern counties, and com- 

niſhed with many fibres. mon every where in gardens. It flowers in 
The firſt leaves are oblong, broad, of a pale | june. 

green, hairy, and very rough. C. Bauhine calls Bugloſſum latifolium fre Borago, 
The ftalk is thick, round, juicy, and of a pale | Others, Borago bortenfis. 

green: it is hairy, and towards the top is divided 

into numerous branches. The flowers are celebrated for their cordial 
The leaves ſtand irregularly on it; and have | virtues : but a 

Mort, fleſhy ſootſtaks: they are broad. and | dicine. | 
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At A es MEL VII. 
G ROM WE L I. 
LITHOSPERMU NM. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is tubular at the bottom, and divided into five obtuſe 
ſegmeats at the edge ; and the hollow is open, not cloſed by ſcales, as in many of the other 
genera. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, and is divided into five hollowed, pointed ſegments. 
The ſeeds are four after every flower : they are ſmooth and hard, and they ſtand naked in the cup. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ayle fiogle. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Gromwell. 2. Creeping Gromwell. 
few fibres. 1 with a few ſhort fibres. | 
The ſtalk is round, firm, upr and divided The ſtalks are numerous and weak: they are 


toward the top into numerous branches. R l 
The leaves are placed alternately ; and they hairy, and of a dark green colour in the lower 


part; where they lie upon the ground, and fre- 
have no footſtalks: they are oblong, rough, and quently ſend out ſmall fibres by way of roots. 


of a duſky green. | 
The flowers ſtand in the baſoms of the leaves unn 
all the way up the tops of the branches; and they oblong, narrow, of a deep green. 
are ſmall and white. „„ 
i , extremely hard, are large, and of a deep purple. 
„ | The ſeeds are rough and whitiſh. 
; : We have it in barren grounds in the weſt of 
It is common by road-ſides, and in dry paſ- 
tures. It flowers in July. ” 8 but not common. It flowers in Au- 
f i Titho : 3 | 
— ä — u — ah e C. Bauhine calls it Lithoſpermum minus repens 


latifolium. , Litho ns Do- 
ls eee 
the gravel : they operate powerfully by urine. * 


DIVISION I FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Shrubby Gromwell. The flowers riſe from the boſom of the leaves; 
Litboſpermum fruticoſum. and they are ſmall. | 
; LS, : The ſeeds are hard, ſmooth, and whitiſh. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and of many 
great many ſlender fibres. of the warmer parts of Europe. It flowers in 
The ſtalk is woody, firm, and divided into | June. 
raany branches. | C. Bauhine calls it Anchuſa anguſtifolia. Others, 
The leaves are placed irregularly : in.'fome | 4nchuſa arberea. 
parts they ſtand ſingly, and alternate, and in | 
others they riſe three, four, or more together : Its ſeeds are celebrated in the Eaſt in nephritick 
they are oblong, hairy, and of a duſky green. | diſorders. 


G E N U 8 VIII. 
MOUSE-EAR SCORPION-GRASS. 
VCC 


TI flower is formed of a ſingle petal : it is tubular at the bottom, and divided into five obtuſe 
fegments at the rim. The opening is covered by five little ſcales. The. cup is tubular, oblong, 
and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſeeds are four after every flower; and they ſtand 
naked in the cup, which grows larger to receive them. The leaves are oblong, The flowers grow 
in long, twiſted ſeries ; and the ſeeds are gloſſy. 
1 among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
{ſtyle ſingle. 


DIVI- 


K 8 F 
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"Common Mouſe-Ear Scorpion-Graſs. 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung about with 


The firſt leaves are oblong, moderately broad, 
obtuſe, and of a duſky green : they are hairy, 


ſemble thoſe from the root ; and they are in the 
ſame manner ſoft and hairy. F 

The flowers ſtand in long, lender ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches. The ends of 
theſe ſpikes of flowers twiſt round : ſo that they 
are ſuppoſed to repreſent the tail of a ſcorpion 
when curled up. 

The flowers are ſmall and blue. 

It is common on ditch-banks and in dry paſ. 
C. Bauhine calls it Echium ſcorprioides arvenſe. 
Others, Myoſotis ſcorpioides arvenſis birſuta. 

It is faid to be an aſtringent; but its virtues 
are not certainly known. | 


2. Broad-leaved Mouſe-Ear Scorpion-Graſs. 
Myoſotis ſcorpioides latifolia. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 

ſlender fibress 

The ftalk is hairy, flender, upright, and a foot 

or more in height : it is of a pale green, and not 

much branched. ' 

The leaves are oblong, and moderately broad: 


they are not at all indented at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in ſpikes at the tops of the 
branches ; and they are large, and very beauti. 
ful. Their colour is a fine ſky-blue; and they 
have a yellow eye. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and oblong. 


8 » 2 


defend them. 


ſtyle fingle. 


Common Camfry. 
Symphytum vulgare. 


The root is long and thick, black on the out- 

fide, white within, and full of a thick, ſlimy juice 
The firſt leaves are very large : they are ob- 

long, broadeſt in the middle, ſharp-pointed, of a 

pale green, and rough to the touch. 

The ſtalk is thick, angulated, of a pale green, 

branched, upright, and two feet high. 


they are hairy, ſoft, and of a pleaſant green: 


It is common in damp woods in many parts of 
England, and flowers in May. 
Ray calls it Myoſotis ſcorpioides latifolia birſuta. 


3. Water Mouſe-Ear Scorpion-Graſs. 
Myoſatis ſcorpioides paluſtris. 


The root is compoſed of numero.:s, long fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, thick, fleſhy, of a pale 
green, and divided into many branches : it riſes 
to about a foot high. 

The leaves are oblong, and ſomewhat broad : 
they ſtand alternately, and they are of a freſh, 
pale green. 

The flowers grow in long, curled ſeries at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches ; and they are of 
a moderate ſize, and of a bright blue. 

The ſeeds are oval, pointed, and ſmooth. 

It is common by pond-ſides, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhi Is it Echium ſcorpioides paluſtre. 
Others, ſcorpioides paluſtris. 


4. Little yellow-flowered Mouſe-Ear Scorpion- 
Graſs. 


Myoſotis ſcorpioides arvenſis minor. 
The root is compoſed of ſlender fibres. 
The ſtalk is weak, lender, upright, and fix 


into many branches. 
The leaves ſtand alternately; and they are 
ſmall : they are oblong, hairy, and of a faint 


green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
twiſted ſpikes ; and they are very ſmall and yel- 
low. 


The ſeeds are oval, minute, and ſmooth. 

It is common on dry ditch- banks, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Echium ſcorpioides minus floſ- 


culis luteis. Others, Myoſotis ſcorpioides hirſuta 
mor. 


8 IX. 


. 
e 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal: it is tubular, and ſmall at the baſe; and it thence ſwells out 
into a wide, hollow form; and is divided into five obtuſe ſegments at the edge. The opening 
is cloſed by five ſmall ſcales, placed in the manner of rays, and converging to a point. The cup is 
formed of a ſingle piece: it is of a pentagonal figure, and is divided into five ſegments at the 
rim. The ſeeds are four after every flower ; and they remain naked in the cup, which enlarges to 


Linnzus places this among the pentandria monogynis ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


The leaves on it are placed irregularly : they 
are long, moderately broad, rough, and ſharp- 
pointed ; but not indented at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand in great numbers along the 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches, which turn 
round with them before they open : they are 
ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white ; ſometimes they 
are purple. : 

The ſeeds are pointed at the end, and ſwelled 
on one ſide, 

1 c 


inches high, hairy, of a pale green, and divided 
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It is common in damp places, and flowers in A conſerve ——— 
July. A decoction of the freſh root is excellent in coughs 


and ſoreneſs of the breaſt. The root, dried and 


thoſe attended with bloody ſtools. - 


C. Bauhine calls it Symphytum foe conſolida 
major. Others, Symphytum maj us. 
It is a plant of great virtues. It is cooling, 


agglutinant, and ſubaſtringent. 


W X. 


WATER-MILFOII. 
PENTAPTEROPHYLLON. 


ff yp flower has no petals. The cup is formed of four leaves ; and theſe are oblong, erect, and 
unequal : one is placed outermoſt, and is larger than the reſt ; and one innermoſt, which is 
ſmaller. The ſeeds are four ; and they ſtand naked. There are on this plant male and female 
towers, diſtin& on the ſame ſtalk ; but they differ in nothing except the inner parts. In the male 
flowers there are ſeveral threads with oblong antherz ; and in the female there are no threads or an- 
ther, but the rudiments of the four ſucceeding ſeeds: theſe have no ſtyles, but only a kind of downy 
ſtigmata. The leaves are fine z and they are placed many together at the joints ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk. 2 

Linnæus places this among the monæcia polyandria ; the male and female flowers growing ſeparate 
upon the ſame plant, and the threads in the flower being numerous. He takes away the name pen- 
tapterophyllon, by which it is moſt commonly known, and calls it myriophyllum. This is a name that 
has been given by the old writers to many water plants altogether different; and we have therefore 


retained the other. 


The ſpecies of this genus are only two; and both are natives of Britain. 


1. Small Water-Milfoil. 
Pentapteropbyllum minus. 


The root is long, creeping, and hung with 
many fibres. 
| The ſtalk is round, upright, of a pale green, 

and a foot high. 

The leaves are finely divided, or compoſed 
of very minute parts: ſeveral of them to- 
gether at each joint ; and they reſemble feathers, 
being formed of extremely ſlender, oblong ſeg- 
ments, united at their baſe to a middle rib. 

The flowers are ſmall, and inconſiderable : 
they grow in the boſoms of the leaves from the 
middle to the top of the plant; and they are of 
a greeniſh white. 

The ſerds are oblong and ſmall. 

It is common in ſhallow tivers in many parts 
of England, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Millefolium aquaticum floſcu- 
ks ad foliorun nodos. 

3 


2. Spiked Water-Milfoil. 
Pentapterophyllon ſpicatum. 


The root is ſmall and fibrous, © 
The ſtalks are ſlender, and of a browniſh green, 
a foot or two in length, and divided iato 
branches. 
The leaves arg numerous, and finely divided. 
The flowers ſtand in part in the boſams of the 
leaves, and in part in jointed ſpikes at the tops 
of the branches: theſe on the ſpikes are the male 
flowers, and thoſe in the boſoms of the leaves 
the female ; and theſe latter are followed each by 
four naked, oblong ſeeds. 
It is found in brooks and rivers, and flowers in 
July. 
| C. Bauhine calls n oqueticom peane- 
tum ſpicatum. Others, Myriophyllum aquaticum 


. ſpicatum. 


| The virtues of theſe plants are unknown. 


SERIES 


The BRITISH HERBA L. 


r 


1 


Fox BI Genera. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies naturally wild in this country. 


1 


9 8 I. 


ALKANE T. 
F ©, of 7 _ 


Tz flower is formed of a fingle petal : it is tubular at the baſe, and lightly divided at the edge 
into five rounded ſegments ; and the hollow part is open, not cloſed, by ſcales, as in ſome 
other genera. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece: it is tubular, and is divided into five narrow 
parts at the rim. The ſeeds are four in number after every flower ; and they are oblong, pointed, 


ſmooth and hard. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


He makes a ſtrange confuſion in the ſcience in this article; for he takes away from this plant the 
name of alkaxet, anchuſa, which he uſes as the generical term for bug/o/s ; and he places this among 


the gremwells, making it a ſpecies of that genus. 


c 


and antient name. 


Scarlet Alkanet. 
Anchuſa floribus rubentibus. 

The root is long, thick, and of a fine glow- 
ing red colour. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and ſpread 
themſelves in a round tuft : they are oblong, 
narrow, rough, of a duſky green, and nor at all 
indented at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, hairy, divi- 
ded into branches, and a foot high. 

The leaves are placed alternately on them ; and 

—_—— narrow, of a deep green, and 


a aaa; 


branches z and and of 
— ty vet ores fa, 


The ſeeds are ſmall and hard. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, but is found alſo in 
ſeveral of the warmer parts of Europe. It flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Baubine calls it A-chuſa puniceis floribus. 
Others, Anchuſa vulgaris, and Anchuſa officina- 
rum. 


The root is aſtringent, but is not much uſed 
as a medicine. It gives ſcarlet tinge to oil, and 
is therefore employed for various purpoſes where 
a fine colour is required, without any great vir- 


they ſtand in long ſeries at the tops of all the 


& = 


| rues. 


WY II. 


TURNSOLE. 
HELIOTROPTIU M. 


TIE flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal : it is tubular at the bottom, ad. 
| ſegments at the rim, and has the opening covered with five little ſcaly appendages, which con- 


ſo as to form a kind of ſtar. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece: it is tubular, di- 


vided at the edge into five ſegments, and remains when the flower is fallen. The ſeeds are four, and 
of an oval figure : they ſtand naked in the cup, which remaias unaltered. 
Linaæus places this among the pentandria monogynis ; „ and the 


ſtyle ſingle, 
1. Great Turnſole. 
Heliotropium mai us. 
The root is long, thick, and hard. 


The ſtalk is upright, divided into branches, 


and about eight inches high : it is hairy, hollow, 
and of a pale green. 


The leaves are placed irregularly, and have 
No 39. 


| long footſtalks : they are oblong, broad, obtuſe, 
not indented, and of a pale green colour. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of all the branches 
| in long, ſlender ſpikes, intermixed wich little, 
woolly leaves: they are ſmall and white; and 
theſe ſpikes turn back at the ends, twiſting like 
our mouſe-ear ſcorpion graſs. 
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It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, | 
and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Heliotrepium majus Dioſcori- 
dis. Others, Heliotropium majus, and Heliotro. 


The iidocrr cammntibend weak: they ſpread 
themſclves every way upon the ground; and they 
are ſix or eight inches long, and divided into many 
branches. | 


An infuſion of the plant given in large quan- 
rities operatcs by urine, and is good againſt the 
gravel. The juice applied outwardly takes away 
warts. 

2. Procumbent Turnſole. 


Heliotropium ſupinum minus. 


The leaves are alternately on ſhort 


| footſtalks'; and they are ſmall, broad, obtuſe, 


ſhort, of a beautiful green, and a little hairy. 
- The flowers are ſmall and white; and they 
are placed, as in the others, in long curled ſpikes. 


The root is long, ſlender; and blackiſh. 


Haan fe am ct 


It is common in the ſouth of France, and 


flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Heliotropium minum ſupinum. 


HE EE TON OW EW © 
HONEYW OR T, 
C ERINT EHE. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal. The lower part is ſmall and tubular : the upper part is 

T alſo hollowed, but larger, and at the rim is divided lightly into five ſegments. Its hollow is 

: there are none of thoſe little ſcales, which cloſe it in many other genera. The cup is formed 

IT a angle piece ; but it is deeply divided into five ſegments equal in ſiae, and pointed. The ſeeds 
are four after every flower; and they are encloſed in two looſe ſkins, which are rough and hard. 


1 places this among the pentandria monogynia 3 the filaments in the flower being five, and 


the ſtyle ſingle. 


Great Honeywort. 
Cerinthe major. 


The root is long, thick, and white. 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, fleſhy, and a 
foot and half high: they are of a pale and ſome- 
what bluiſh green. 

The leaves are placed alternately at ſmall diſ- 
tances ; and they uſually hang drooping : they 
are large and broad. Their colour is a bluiſh 
green, and they are ſpotted with white: they are 
broadeſt at the baſe, and obtuſe at the end. 

The flowers are large; and they are placed in 


conſiderable numbers upon ſlender branches riſing 
from the boſoms of the leaves : they are yellow 
in the upper part, and purple at the baſe. The 
tops of the branches that bear them naturally turn 
down ſpirally, as in the mouſe-ear ſcarpion- graſs. 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cerinthe flore flavo aſperior. 


This is the plant celebrated by the old Romans 
as the favourite of the bees. The flower contains 


| a great deal of honey-uice. 


SG KK W235 IV. 
TOURNEFORTIA. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal. The lower lip is tubular, and of an oval figure; and it 

thence ſpreads into a broad rim, which is cut lightly into five broad, but pointed ſegments. 

The cup is formed allo of a ſingle piece, divided deeply into five ſegments. The ſeeds are four; and 
they are ſurrounded with a ſkin, and ſeparated by a pulpy ſubſtance. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the filaments in the flower being five, and 


the ſtyle ſingle, 


Nature wantons in the characters of this plant : its fruit approaches to the nature of a berry , 
while all the other parts, and in this the number of ſeeds, correſpond with the reſt. 


Oval-leaved Tournefortia. 
Tournefortia foliis ovatis integris. 


The root is long, divided, and furniſhed with 


many fibres. 


The ſtalk is woody, and yet weak; but it will 
climb to a great length, when there are trees or 
buſhes to ſupport it : it is of a pale green, and 


ſmooth. 


The leaves are placed alternately; and they are 
large, oblong, of an oval form, ſharp-pointed, 
not at all dented at the edges ; of a beautiful deep 
green on the upper ſide, and of a blue green un- 


derneath. 


, 


The flowers ſtand in long ſeries on the tops of 
the ſtalks and branches, which divide for that 
purpoſe into numerous twigs : they run only on 
ter be of ues end Bp oe I 
low. 

It is frequent e e Las 
and flowers in July. 

Plukenet calls it Virga aurea Americana fru- 


very improper generical name. Plumier called 
the genus Pittonia, and Linnæus Tournefortia, 
both after the name of the author of —— 
tiones rei berbarie. 


The END of the TWEN 'TY-SECOND CLASS. 


THE 


teſtens glabra foliis ſubtus cat. But this was a 


In 


0 
1 
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CLASS XXIII. 


Planes whe flower is formed of a fle petal, divided deeply into four 
s, and ſucceeded by two ſeeds; and whoſe leaves are placed 


ſeveral together at every joint, and expanded like the rays of a lar. 


$ is a claſs diſtinguiſhed with great certainty by Nature, and by very obvious characters. 
Mr. Ray has followed, as uſual, her ſteps, and kept the plants diſtinct from all others, in a 
peculiar claſs, under the name of berbæ ſtellatæ, the ſtellate plants: but they are blended 
among many others by the modern writers; they not admitting the diſpoſition of leaves, however ſin- 
gular, into the number of claſſical, or even generical diſtinctions. 

The conſequences of each method are obvious. In Mr. Ray theſe plants are kept together, and no 
others are mixed among them, or joined to mem: in Linnæus, and his fo!lowers, they are ſeparated 
into various claſſes, and in each joined with plants the moſt unlike that ſtudious error could have 
choſen : cleavers is ranked with ſcabious among the tetrandria ; and croſſwort is put ten claſſes off, 
with pellitory of tbe wall and orach. 

This confirms, like the reſt, the impropriety of that method. 


S 6. K-19 3 


Natives of BRITAIN. 


Thoſe of which there is one or more ſpecies naturally wild in this kingdom. 


FF J. 
CROSSWOR T. 
e RUCIA4T 4 


HE flowers are of two kinds, male and hermaphrodite upon the ſame plant. The hermaphro- 
dite flower ſtands ſingle on its ſtalk : it is formed of one petal, and is divided at the top into 
four oval and ſharp-pointed ſegments. There is ſcarce any cup to this, but in its place a rudiment 
of the fruit, which afterwards ripens into a pair of ſeeds, covered with a tough ſkin, and fo cloſely 
Joined, that they ſeem but one. The male flowers are placed upon the rudiment of the other on 
each ſide ; and each is formed of a ſingle petal, divided uncertainly into three or four ſegments, which 
are oval and acute. This has a rudiment of a fruit undernzath it, as the other; but it never ripens. 

Linnzus places this among the polygamia monzcia; the ſeveral flowers, though diſtin in ſex, 
yet growing on the ſame plant, and the impregnation of the ſeeds being by male and hermaphro- 

ite ones. | | ; 


Croſſwort. 
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Croſſwort. It is not uncommon in dry paltures. A gre, 
Cruciata vulgaris. ENR 
The root is fibrous in the church-yard of Hampſtead ; perhaps 


ori- 

merous, upright, ſquare, and S planted there to perpetuare: the Huis pet 

rr E 

a „ eo 

8 | k : 

| broad, of a bright, but ſome- = 4 ä a 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow ; and they ETC 
grow in cluſters from the boſoms of che upper a 25 fo 

leaves. | 


. 
MAD D ER. 
. 


A. 

HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, hollow at the baſe, and deeply divided into four ſeg- 
1 The cup is very ſmall : it is formed of a ſingie piece, divided into gur parts ; and 
is placed upon the rudiment of the fruit. The ſeeds are two after every flower: they are covered 
with a pulpy matter, and ſurrounded with a ſkin; i that they reſemble-two derte Buck cle: w. 

. PA $43 4 - 


Linnzus places this among the tetrandris monogynis ; the threads in the flower being four, an) 
the ſtyle ſingle. | 0 


Madder. cluſters a the tops ofthe , hey 
K of a faint iſh green. * 4 
0 The fruit is large, and dark coloured: | 
The root is compoled of numerous, long, and We have it in plenty in our weſtern counties, 
thick parts, which run under the ſurface, and | Ir flowers in July, +, 
ſpread to a great diſtance : it is of a red colour, | C. Bauhine calls it Rubia flueftris aſpera que 
and conſiſts. of a hard ſubſtance” on the centre,  Dioſcoridis. Others, Rubis ru u- m.. 
ud ccnny pay GER Mx. Ray has joined the common writers in ſe- 
The are numerous, ſquare, not very | parating as diſtinct ſpecies maddir thus in its wild 
firm, branched, and a foot and half high: they | fare, and ſuch as is cultivated; batthere is no 
are of a pale green, and are very rough to the | other difference between them, than that the 
touch, and will ſtick to any thing, like the ſtalks | cyjrivared kind is large becauſe better nouriſhed. 
of cleavers. | NOTE YN 
The leaves are placed with great regularity at It is of vaſt uſe in dying, and is alſo employed 
the joints, five or fix at each ; and they ſpread out | in medicine. It is good againſt obſtructions of 


in the manner of rays. | the viſcera, and in habitual purgings. 
The flowers are very numerous, and grow in 


0.2 Mm WV 2 III. 
LITTLE MADD ER. 
RUBEOL A. 


Ti flower is formed of 2 fingle petal; and is tubular at the baſe, and divided at the edge 
into four parts. The cup is very ſmall, and is placed upon the rudiment of the fruit : it is 
formed allo of a ſingle piece, and divided into four ſegments. The ſeeds are two after every flower; 
and they are connected lengthways into an oblong fruit, crowned at the top: when ſeparated, 


each is flat on one fide, rounded on the other, and ſharp-pointed. | = 
Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being four, and 


the ſtyle ſingle. He takes away the received name rubeola, and calls the genus ferardis = 


* * 
Little Field-Madder. 1 d je 
| APs 5 The flowers are ſmall and blue: 
The root is lender, and is hung | The ſeeds are oblong andlarge. 
about with many fibres. 


It is common in plowed: lands, and flowers in 
The ſtalks are numerous and weak, and for | . | 


July. 
the moſt part procumbent : : , , 
Do a— they are ſquare, hairy, C. Baubine calls it Rubeols repens arvenſs © 


rulea. 
The leaves ſtand ſeveral together in a regular 
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TISH HERBA L 


1 
LADY'S BE DST RAW. 


GAL LIL IU MV. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is divided almoſt to the baſe into four ſegments, 
The cup is very ſmall: it is formed of one piece, and divided-into four parts; and it ſtands 


8 IV. 


upon the rudiment of che fruit. The feeds are two: they are joined together, and have a looſe 


The alk is ſquare, weak, and of a pale green: 
it is not able to ſupport itſelf ; but i uſually grows 
within the reach of buſhes. It is very much 
branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves ſtand in a ſtellate manner at the 
joints of the ſtalk, fix or eight at each joint; 
and they are ſhort, narrow, and of a deep, blackiſh 


2 — ſmall and white: they grow 
in numbers on the tops of the branches, 
and cover them with a ſnowy whiteneſs. 

The ſeeds are ſmall. 

It is common in damp places among buſhes, 
and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gallium album latifolium. 


The ftalk is ſquare, weak, very much branched, 
r 
it uſually ſtraggles upon 

The leaves are placed at the joints in a radiated 
manner, but there are only four at each joint : 
they are broad, ſhort, and of a deep green: thoſe 
on the lower parts of the ſtalks are ſmooth ; but 
toward the top they are rough. 

The flowers are ſmall and white ; but they are 
very numerous, covering the tops of the ſtalk 
and branches. R 

The feeds are large, and joined two together. 

It is common in wet places, and flowers in 
Auguſt. | 

C. 1 | 
Some give Thi 
Lady's Bedſftradyy, but it properly belongs to the 

J f . . ; 


3. C 
Gallium ereflum quadrifolium Leve. 


The root is long, ſlender, divided, and hung 
about with a few ftraggling fibres. 

The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, rediſh, very little 
branched, and a foot high. * 

The leaves are placed in a ſtellated manner at 
the joints, and there are only four at each joint: 
they are oblong, and not at all indented ; and 
their colour is a delicate green. 


The flowers are fmall and white, and they | authority. 


No 29. 


3 1 this among the tetrandria monegynia ; the threads in the flower being four, and 


| 


| 
| 


ſtand in cluſters on the tops of the ſtalks and 
branches. 

It is a native of our northern counties, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

Ray galls it Malluge montana eretta quadrifolia: 
J. Bauhine, Rubia erefta guadrifolia. 


4. Dwarf white Lady's Bedſtraw. 
Gallium album minimum. 


The root is long and ſlender, and has a few 
ſtraggling fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, and about three 
inches long: they are ſquare, ſmooth, of a pale 
green, and not well able to ſupport themſelves 
upright. 

The leaves ſtand in a ftellate manner at diſ- 
tances on the ſtalks; and they are ſmooth, and of 
a pale green. 

The flowers are very ſmall and white; and they 
ſtand in great abundance on the tops of the ſtalks 
and branches. 

It is common on hilly ground, eſpecially where 
there is ſome wer. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gallium album minus. - 
Others, Mollugo montana minor. 

Authors have diſtinguiſhed a variety of this 
plant under the name of Gallium album minimunt 
multicaule ; but it is not à diſtin ſpecies : it is 
only this kind growing on a drier ſoil. 

5. Yellow Lady's Bedſtraw. 
Gallium luteum. 
The root is long, hard, divided, and furniſhed 


_ with a few ſtraggling fibres. 


The ftalks are firm, hard, upright, not much 
branched, and two feet or more in height; and 
they are of a yellowiſh green colour. 

The leaves grow in a ſtellate manner at the 
joints of the ſtalks, a conſiderable number toge- 
ther : they are oblong, narrow, and of a blackiſh 
green. 

The flowers are ſmall ; but they are extremely 
numerous : they cover the tops of the ſtalks wich 
a fine gold yellow. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown, 

It is common in dry paſtures, and under 
hedges. It flowers in July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Gallium luteum ; a name 
moſt all other writers have copied. 


The flowers of this plant contain a latent acid: 
they will curdle milk. The country-people know 
this, and call the plant cheeſe-renning. In medi- 
cine it is ſaid to be attenuating and deobſtruent; 
but its virtues are not eſtabliſhed on any good 
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398 The BRITISH HERBAL. 


rr V. 
WOODRUFF E. 
ASPERUL A. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal. The lower part is faſhioned into a ſomewhat long tube; 
11 and the edge is ſpread out, and divided into four narrow ſegments ; which are oblong, pointed, 
and turned backwards. The cup is ſmal!, and divided into four parts at the rim; and it ſtands 
upon the rudiment of the fruit. The feeds are two after every flower ; and they are covered with a 
looſe ſkin, and grow together. 

Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monogynia ; the threads in the flower being four, and the 


ſtyle ſingle. | 
DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


Wood. | The flowers are ſmall, white, and of a very 
perala vulgaris. fragrant ſmell : they grow in tufts, almoſt in the 
manner of umbells, on the tops of the talks. 
The root is fibrous, and ſpreading. | The ſeeds are large and round. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, not much Ie is common in" out 8 : 
branched, and eight inches high: it is of a pale 0 2 APY 
green, and of a tender ſubſtance. C. Bauhine calls it Afpernls /eu rubeols mon- 

The leaves are placed at the joints in a ſtel- | ana adera. Others, Aſperula odorat 
lated manner, a conſiderable number together , | | 
and they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth, It is good againſt obſtructions of the viſcera ; 
and of a dark green. but it is not in uſe. h 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Blue Woodruffe. a little tuft at the top of the ſtalk ; and they are 


Aſperula cerulea. ſurrounded by a ſeries of leaves which riſe above 
them, and in a manner hide them. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. The ſeeds are large and brown. 


The ſtalk is ſquare, upright, and a foot and It is common in the corn-fields of Italy, and 
half high: it is of a pale green, and not much | flowers in July. . 
branched. C. Bauhine calls it Aſerula cærulea arvenſis. 

The leaves are placed in the ſtellate manner at Others, Aſpernla cerulea. 
the joints ſeveral together : they are long, nar- 
row, and of a pale green; and they are a little] Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the 
hairy. former. : 

The flowers are ſmall and blue: they ſtand in 


e W NW N ww 
G 
a APAURINE. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal ; and is divided almoſt to{the baſe into four ſegments. The 

cup is very ſmall : it is formed allo of a ſingle piece, divided into four parts: it ſtands on 

the rudiment of the fruit. The ſeeds are large and roundiſh, with a dent in the migWle ; and they 

are covered ſeparately with a looſe, rough ſkin, and grow together. | ' 

LIND 22 ng AO RanuoGy the threads in the flower five, and the 

le ſingle. % 

* is Gans Plantarum he makes it a diſtin& genus ; but in his ſpecies, : he joins ir 

with the gallium, taking away its old generical name: but this is wrong, for the plant is ſufficien ly diſ- 
tint by the form of the ſeeds ; and the old name is better preſerved. + . 


> 


1. Common Cleavers. | be able to ſupport themſelves upright. They are 
r 

The root is ſlender, and creeping. The leaves are narrow, and of a pale 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, of a pale | green: there grow fix of them at every 
whitiſh green, and two feet or more in length: joint, diſpoſed like the rays of a ſtar. 
they uſually riſe among buſhes ; and they ſtick to The flowers are ſmall and white: the ſceds are 
every thing they touch, otherwiſe they would not | round, double, and included in rough, looſe ſkins. 
7 . , It 


* 
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F it is common every where under hedges, and | The ſtalks are ſquare, numerous, and a foot 

flowers in June. | high: they are not much branched; and their 
C. Bauhine calls it Aparine vulgaris; a name | colour is a pale green. 

copied by others. ' The leaves are oblong, narrow, blunt at the 

end, and of a duſky green : they ſtand like rays 

- pa ect the ſtalks, five or ſix toge- 


The flowers are larger than in the common 
kind, and of a pure white. 


The ſeeds are double, and encloſed in a looſe 
| ſkin. This is not ſo rough as in the common 
kind, but has only a few ſhort hairs upon it. 

| have it common in corn-fields. It flowers 
| Ws Jones 

3 | and furniſhed with Ray calls it Aparine ſemine Leviore. 
2 few fibres. 4 


». 


The tho we t dab. 4+ Short-leaved Marſh-Cleavers. 
rably upright : they are eight inches high, and |  Aparine paluſtris foliis brevioridus. 
are not much branched. | 


b The root is oblong, fleader, and rediſh. 

The leaves are placed in a ſtellate manner | The falk is ſquare, rough, of a pale green; 
c The leaves ſtand in rays at the joints of the 
to the touch. | ſtalksz and are ſhort, ſharp-pointed, and 

The flowers grow on ſlender, branched foot- 3 
e The flowers ſtand on footftalks riſing from the 
are ſmall, a greeniſh white. boſoms of 

14. N the leaves; and they are white and 
are not ſo rough as in the other kind. The ſeeds i 

— mq_— ul 228 — fn 


flowers in May. ; | . 
Kay cl prin mii —_ —— 
| 8 ts as Do 

3. Smoother-ſeeded Cleavers. Aw. x 
derine fenine Lowiere. © 


The virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the 
The root is compoſed of ſlender fibres. common cleavers. ; a a 


F VII. 
SQUINANCY WORT. 
RUBIA CYNANCHIC 4. 


15955 The lower part is in form of a long tube: the rim is 
ſpread out, and divided into four pointed ſegments. The cup is ſmall, and divided into four 
parts ;; and it ſtands on the rudiment of the fruit. The ſeeds are two after every flower ; and they 
are very large, round, and encloſed in a looſe ſkin: they grow joined together. The leaves are 
Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monogynis ; the threads in the flower being four, and the 
ſtyle fingle. But he does not allow it to be a diſtinct genus. He joins it with the aſperula or wood- 
ruffe, from which it differs in the three cornered ſhape of the leaves. 

There is one known ſpecies of this plant, and that is a native of Britain. 


The flowers are ſmall and red; but they are 
numerous, and make a pretty appearance: they 
are diſpoſed in a kind of umbel at the tops of the 
ſtalks. | 
a few fibres. It is not uncommon on hilly, barren grounds. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, rediſh, not | It flowers in July. mY 
much branched, and about ten inches high. Ci. Bauhine calls it Rubia cynanchics. Others, 

The leaves ſtand in the manner of rays at the Rubeola quadrifolia Levis. 
joints of the ſtalks, fix at a joint in the lower | 
part of the plant, and four at a joint in the up- It is ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy for the 
per: they are ſmall, oblong, lender, and three- | quincy ; but there is no good authority for the 
cornered, and ſharp-pointed. practice. Ne 
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BRITISH HERBAL 


* 
Plants whoſe flowers are placed in umbells, or rounded clufters ; and are com- 


poſed each of frve petals, and ſucceeded by two ſeeds, which fland naked, 
and united, and are crowned with the cup. 


. 4 „ 


HESE are diſtinguiſhed as obviouſly as the preceding by Nature, and can never be ſeparated 

from one another ; nor can any other plants be joined with them in a juſt method. | 

The umbel is a tuft compoſed of numerous flowers, placed on divided, and often ſubdivi- 

ded footſtalks ; all of which are encloſed at the baſe by a leafy cup, beſide the ſmall one that belongs 

to the flower. This plainly and obviouſly diſtinguiſhes them. And what Nature has thus thrown 

before the moſt flight obſerver, ſhe has ſupported and confirmed for the ſtrifteſt obſervation ; for all 

thoſe plants, which have the flowers thus 1 ONE UE RG UE Ges of 
five petals, and followed by two joined and naked ſeeds. 

This has led Mr. Ray to claſs them under the name of berbæ umbellifere ; and moſt others have in 
the ſame manner kept them together, and ſeparated them from all others : but the modern ſyſtems, 
always at war with Nature, ſet aſide this diſtinction; they regard only the number of threads in the 
flower: therefore the obvious and certain mark of the umbel cannot have any force. 

Nature is ſo uniform, even in the leaſt things, that this method keeps moſt of the umbelliferoug 
plants together, for they agree alſo in the number of- threads and pe.als ; but it does not ſeparate 
them from other plants. 

Linnzus, who keep# moſt of the umbelliferous plants together in his claſs of pentangria, yet joins 
with them the elm and gentian. 

The two purpoſes to be anſwered by arranging plants in claſſes, are, to keep thoſe which are alike 
together, and to ſeparate them from others. The regularity of Nature does not admit of varying 
from the firſt point; but theſe authors wholly loſe fight of the latter. The ela and hemluct in Lin- 
næus ftand in the ſame claſs and the ſame ſection: they are not ſeparated by any ſubordinate diviſion. 


S I. 


Natives of BaiTaAain, 


Thoſe of which one or mare ſpecies are naturally wild in this 


GG  B 'N U 3 
COW-PARSNEP. 
SPHONDIY LIU M 


I flowers are diſpoſed in very large umbells, ſurrounded at the baſe with numerous, oblong 
leaves. Each is compoſed of five petals, in ſome regular, in others irregular z the outer ones 

being larger than the others, and all of them nipped at the end, and heart-faſhioned. The cup 1s 
ae 8 
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Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in each flower being five, and 


the ſtyles two. 


This author Joins the ſpbondylium and Pana: Heracleum in one genus; and, taking away the name 
calls it Heracles. But there is ſufficient diſtinction between theſe two genera ; and the 


ancient name may very well be retained. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Cow-Parſnep. 
Sphondylium vulgare. 
The root is long, thick, and white, and of a 
ſweetiſh, but fomewhat acrid taſte. 
The firſt leaves are very large, deeply divided 
in the pinnated manner, of a rough ſurface, and 


a 
cone. is fix feet high, upright, firm, 
ſtriated, and of a pale green; often purpliſh to- 
ward the bottom. 

The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalk and 
of the branches; and they are white: they are 
very numerous, and are diſpoſed in extremely 
broad umbells. 

The ſeeds are very large and brown. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in 
uly. 
of Bauhine calls it Sphondylium vulgare hirſu- 
tum. Others, Sphondylium vulgare. 


It is an emollient outwardly applied. 


DIVISION II. 


Dwarf Cow-Parinep. 
Sphondylium pumilum. | 
The root is long, lender, and rediſh. | 
The leaves that firſt riſe from it are ſmall, 
and divided into five parts, ſupported on long 
footſtalks, and of a pale green. 


BRITISH SPECIES: 


2. Jagged Cow-Parſnep. 
Sphondylium folits tenuius diviſis. 


The root is long, thick, and white. 

The firſt leaves are extremely large ; and they 
are very deeply divided in the pinnated manu« 
into narrow, and i degree curled ſegmen 
The colour is a h green z and the wh. 
leaf is hairy, 

The ſtalk is upright and ſtriated, nor mn: 
branched, and five or fix feet high. 

The leaves on this are placed alternat “ 
they reſemble thoſe from the root : the; are ot 4 
paldFreen, and rough. 

The flowers are white, and have a faint tinne 
of purple often very agreeably ſhaded over 1;cm : 
they ſtand in rounder and ſmaller umbells than in 
the other. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 


We have it very frequently in hilly paſtures. 


It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sphondylium birſutum foliis 
anguſtioribus. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves on it are ſmall, divided into three 
parts, and ſupported on ſlender footſtalks. 
The flowers are ſmall and rediſh. 


It is a native of the hilly parts of Germany, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Sphondylium Alpinum par- 


The ſtalk is firm, upright, 1 
foot high. | 
EE II. 
PARSNE P. 


P ASTINACH 4 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in large, rounded, but flat umbells, on divided and ſubdivided ſa: 
theſe riſe naked from the ſtalk, having no leafy cup. Each flower is compoſed of five ; 
which are pointed and crooked. The cup is very minute, but is divided into fi e parts; =_F this 


ſeeds are of a 
Linnzus places 
ſtyles two. 


* 


DIVISION I. 


Wild Parſnep. 
Paſtinacha Hylveſtris. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, woody, and 
of a ſweet taſte. 

The firſt leaves are large, and beautifully di- 
vided in the pinnated manner ; their ſegments 
being numerous and narrow, and their colour a 
yellowiſh green. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, branched, ſtriated, 
and of a yellowiſh colour. 


, oblong figure, and foliaceous. 
among the pentandria digynia; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The leaves ſtand alternately on it; and they 
reſemble thoſe from the root, but they are ſmaller. 
The flowers are little, and of a faint yellow. 
I.᷑t is common in dry paſtures, and. flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Paſtinacha 9 latiſolia. 
Others, Elaphoboſcum. 

Some have thought the garden parſuep raiſed 
from this by culture; but repeated trials ſhew 
| otherwiſe. 
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HERBAL. 


DIVISION II. 


_ _Garden-Parſnep. 
Paſtinacha ſativa, 

The root is very large, white, long, tender, and 
of a ſweet taſte. 

The leaves which riſe firſt from it are large, 
elegantly and regularly divided in the pinnated 
manner, and of a yellowiſh green. 

The ſtalk is two yards high, firm, branched, 
yellowiſh, ftriated, and hollow. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 


root; * 


1 


nnn... 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers are little and yellow, and the ſeeds 
are light and broad. 

It is wild in the Greek iſlands ; where it ac- 
quires the full ſtature, but has not the true ſweet- 
neſs of the root unleſs cultivated. 

It appears we had the ſeeds originally thence , 
though we have now ſo Jong cultivated the plant 
from thoſe ripened in our gardens, that it has been 
forgotten. 

C. Bauhine calls it Paſtinecha latifolia ſativa. 

All know the uſe of the roots in food; ard 
| they are very nourtſhing and wholeſome. 


14 


G4 III. 


TORDYLIUM. 


THE flowers are diſpoſed in 
footſtalks ; and have at the 


— of 


of cup, formed of ſeveral long, narrow leaves. Eath 


ifregular umbells, on divided and fubdivided 


flower is compoſed of five regular petals, which are bent, and heart-faſhioned. The cup is ſmall. 
The ſeeds are large and roundiſh, two grow together, and they have ſerrated edges. 
Linneus places this among the pentandria digynis ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


ſtyles two. 


1. Great Tordylium. 
Toradhlium majus. 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a 
few ſtraggling fibres. 
The firſt leaves are large, and divided in the 


nts. 

The ftalk is firm, upright, and five feet high : 
it is ſtriated, a little hairy, as are alſo the leaves, 
and is divided into feveral branches toward the 


The leaves are placed akernately on it z and | 


they reſemble thoſe from the root, but chat they 
are ſmaller. 


The flowers are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are large, flat, and broad, brown or 
rediſh in the middle, and whitiſh at the edges. 

We have it in dry paſtures, and under hedges, 
but not common. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Seſeli Creticum majus. 


Others, Tordylium maximum. We have no Eng- 
liſh name for any plant of this genus. 
I 0 


HOGS FENNEL. 


P EUCE 


2. Small Tordylium. 
Tordylium minus. 
| The root is long, flender, white, and hung 
with a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, and ſupported 
| long footſtalks: they are compoſed . 
great number of ſmall, ſhort, and broad ſeg- 
— cums... md 


The ftalk is round, ſtriated, branched, and 
about a foot high. 

The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and 
reſemble thoſe from the root, but that they are 
ſmaller. 

The flowers are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are large, and very beautiful : they 
| form together a kind of flat fruit, which has a 
whitiſh curled edge. 

It is found in our ſouthern counties, but is not 
common. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Seſeli Creticum minus. 


The ſeeds are carminative and they work alſo 
by urine. | 
U V 8 IV. : 


* 


DAN U M. 


E flowers are diſpoſed in a very large umbel, upon divided and ſubdivided branches; and the 


whole is ſurrounded at its baſe by a number of narrow, crooked or twiſted leaves. 


Each flower 


is compoſed of five oblong, undivided petals; and the cup to it is ſmall, and divided by five 
dents at the edge. The feeds are oblong and ſtriated. | 

Linnzus places this 
the ſtyles two, 


among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in the flower being three, and 
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Prucedanum vulgare. | 

The root is long and thick, and at the top is 
covered with a ſhaggy matter, formed of 
the ribs of decayed ſtalks : it is black on the out- 
fide, green within, and, when cut, yields a yel- 
low juice of a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell. 
The firſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks: 

are large, and they are divided and ſubdi- 
vided by threes into a multitude of long, narrow 


The ſtalk is a yard high, ſtriated, and branched ; 
and the leaves are placed irregularly on it, and are 
like thoſe from the root. 


DIVISION I. 


Shepherds Needle. 
Scandix vulgaris. 


The root is long, flender, white, and hung 
with a few flight fibres. 
The leaves are ſmall, and ſupported on ſhort 


DIVISION I. 


Small Shepherds Nettle. 
Scandix minor. 
The root is long, ſlender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. | 
The leaves are divided into numerous and 
OSS ſegments z and they have a pleaſant 


The ftalks are numerous, branched, ſtriated, 
and a foot high. 


TE flowers ace diſpoſed in broad, 


within. 


each flower. 
8 


| 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 


It is common by the Thames ſide in Kent and 
Eſſex, and elſewhere. It flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Peitcedanum Germanicum- 
Others, Peucedanum vulgare. 


It is an unpleaſant, but a very valuable medi- 
cine. 


A ſyrup made of the juice of the root with ho- 
ney is excellent in aſthmatick caſes. 


N 
agantt obſtructions of the viſcera. 
It is alſo good outwardly in headachs. 


R | 


SHEPHERDS NEEDLE. 
C0 D/8 D 7X 


PHE flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells upon 
but a few oblong leaves to the ſubdiviſions. Each 
a heart-faſhioned ſhape The cup is very minute. The ſeeds are long, and ſharp-pointed : two 
grow together ; and each is rounded and ſtriated on the outfide, and ſmooth and flat within. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being live, and the ſtyles two. 


ided ſtalks, which have no general cup, 
is compoſed of five unequal petals, of 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on them, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the root; but they are ſmaller, 
The flowers are moderately large and white. 

The ſeeds are long and ſlender. 

It is common in corn fields, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scandix ſemine ruſtrato vul- 
garis, Others, Pecten Veneris. 


Its virtues are not known. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves are placed alternately on theſe, and 
their footſtalks ſurround the ſtalk at the bal : 
they are like thoſe from the root, but ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the extremitie of the 
branches in little umbells; and they are ſmall 
and white. 

The ſeeds are long, and very ſlender. 

It is common in the Greek iſlands, where they 
eat the young leaves in ſallads. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scandix Cretica minor. 


e VI. 
CHERVILL. 
CHAROPHYLLUM. 
ſpreading umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches ; and 
they have no cup to ſurround their baſe at the ſtalk, but ſome long leaves under the ſubdi- 


viſions. Each flower is compoſed of five bent and heart-faſhioned petals. The cup is very minute ; 
and the feeds. are oblong, fender, and pointed at the top, rounded on the outſide, and flac 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 
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"Wild Myrrhis. 


The root is long, white, nd hard, and has a 
ſweetiſh taſte, but with a ſharpneſs, and an aro- 
matick flavour. 

The firſt leaves are divided into a great num- 
ber of ſegments, which are of a pale green, a 
lictle hairy, and ſtand on hairy ribs. 
The ftalk is hollow, ſtriated, and 
and is a yard high. 

The leaves are placed alternately on it, and re- 
ſemble thoſe from the 


The flowers are fi whitez and the 
ſeeds, when they are brown. ; 
It is common under and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ch.erophyllum fylveftre. 
Others, Myrrhis fylveſtris, Cerefolium ſyiveſtre, 


and Anthriſcus Plinii. 
When the plant is in flower, the ſtalk {wells 
juſt under the joints. 


DIVISION IL 


Garden-Chervill. 
Cherophyllum ſativun. 


The root is long, thick, white, and of an aro- 
matick, and not diſagreeable taſte. 

The leaves that riſe firſt are large, and divided 
into numerous, broad, ſhort, indented ſegments ; 
of a pale green colour, and of an agreeable fla- 
vour. 

The ſtalks are ſtriated, hollow, upright, 
branched, and ſwelled in a kind of round * 
under the joints. 

The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 


G 


„ 
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| 2. Wild Chervill. 
Sy Roms HER 

The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 
rr they are 
r 
are rediſh. 

The ſtalk is upright, triated, and a yard and 
half high: it is divided into many branches ; and 
it is of e regular thickneſs, noe Fwelling ac the 
Joints as the other. 

The flowers we finell and whites Wi the fron 
are oblong and brown. 

It is common by hedges, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Myrrbis fylueftris ſeminibus 
— Others, Cicutaria. Our people, Cow- 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


root; but the ſegments are narrower, and a they 
are of a paler green 

The flowers are ſmall and white; and the be. 
when ripe, are black. 


It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in June.. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ch.ero;bylum ſatioum. Our 
gardeners call it Sweet fern. 


. 
Wr 
6 


8 VII. 


SIGH EL 1: 


M E 


U M. 


Tx flowers are diſpoſed in ſpreading umbells on divided and ſubdivided ftalks ; and at the baſe 


of theſe on the ſtalk grow a number of long, narrow leaves. 


Each flower is compoſed of five 


nearly equal petals; which are of a heart-faſhioned ſhape, and ſomewhat bent. The cup is very mi- 


nute. The ſceds are oblong, and 
and plain on the other. 


ſmaller at one end, and rounded and ſtriated on one fide, and fat 


Linnæus places this among the pentardria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two. 


DIVISION LI 
Common Spignell. 
Meum vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres : it is brown on the outſide, and white 


within, and has a firm heart: the outer ſubſtance |- 


is tender, and of an aromatick, and not diſagree- 
able taſte. There frequently are ſide-ſhoots from 
the old roots ; and at their tops there uſually is a 
large thready tuft, of a brown colour, which is 
formed of the fibres of decayed footſtalks. 

The leaves which riſe from the root are large, 
and of a — green colour; and chey are di- 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


vided in an elegant manner into regular and ex- 
tremely ſlender ſegments. 

The ſtalk is upright, ſtriated, branched, and 
two feet high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root 3 
but they are ſmaller, and ſomewhat paler co- 
loured. 

The flowers are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds, when ripe, are black. 

It D 


damp ſoils, but not common. It flowers in 
June. : 


C. Bauhine 
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"©. Bauhine calls it Aram foliis ancthi. Others | It is good in the jaundice, and it promotes the 
only, Mexw. Our people, Baldmoney. menſes. 

It is a very powerful diuretick and deob- The root poſſeſſes moſt virtue, and is beſt gi- 
ſtruent. * ven in intuſion. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Italian Spignell. The ſtalk is round, firiated, upright, and a 
foot and half high. 5 

| The leaves ſtand alternately on this ; and they 

The root is Jong and thick, black on the out- are divided into fine ſegments, in the manner of 

Gde, white within ; and of a coarſe taſte, and dif- | thoſe from the root. 


ſmell. The flowers are ſmall and white, and the ſeeds 

1 are divi- | are ſtriated and large. 

Ad into numerous longiſh and very ſeg- | Iris a native of Italy, and flowers in May. 
C. Bauhine calls it Meum latifolium adulterinum. 


S- +: v8 vo 
Fi = © RN OI 


T* flowers are diſpoſed in large umbells, of a globular figure, upon divided and ſubdivided foot. 
ſtalks; and under theſe there ſtand a few oblong leaves. The ſmaller cluſters, which together 
form the whole umbel, are perfectly globular ; and at the baſe of theſe there ſtand eight ſmall leaves; 
Each flower is compoſed of five pointed petals, which are a little bent. The ſeeds are of an oval 
form, rounded and ſtriated on one fide, and ſmooth and flat on the other. 

Linnzus places this among the pentandria digynis ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two. 


1. Great Angelica. | It is a plant of great virtues cordial, ſudorifick, 

| The candied ſtalks are a very agreeable way of 

root is long, thick, and futniſhed with | taking it, and have a great deal of virtue ; but the 

: the outſide is brown; bur it is white | roots and ſeeds poſſeſs it in the higheſt degree. 

, and when cut yields a thick, yellowiſh | They are beſt given in powder; a ſcruple of the 
is w its | root, or five grains of the ſeeds, for a doſe. 


2. Wild Angelica. 
Angelica HH .. 

The root is long, white, thick, and furniſhed 
with many long fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very large: they are ſup- 
ported on purpliſh footſtalks ; and are formed 
of numerous ſmall parts, which are broadeſt at the 
| baſe, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, and of a duſky green. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, very much 
branched, and fix feet high. 


17 


T 


* | | com wi he ba of hi fnit ce 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white. - i 
N ne 10 are like thoſe from the root, but ſmaller. 


It is wild in our northern counties; but for its n n 
uſe is cultivated alſo every where in gardens. The ſeeds are ſwelled and ftriated. 
C. Bauhine calls it Angelica ſativa; a name 


a It is common by waters, and flowers in June. 
moſt others have copied. C. Bauhine calls it Angelica Hylveſtris major. 
. , | 
HERB-GERARD: 
| FP OD IEC R LR F 4 
HE flowers are diſpoſed in a rounded convex umbel, on divided and ſubdivided branches : at 


the baſe of this there are no leaves, nor at the place of their ſubdiviſions. Each flower is com- 
poſed of five oval, hollowed, and nearly equal petals. The cup is very minute. The ſeeds are of an 
oval, oblong form, ftriated, and ſwelled on one fide, and flat and ſmooth on the other. 
Linnzus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in the 
flower. But he takes away its received name, and calls it <gopodium. 
Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 
Ne 40. 5 L Herb 
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Herb-Gerard. | The leaves ſtand alternately on it, and reſemble 
Podagraria. 
The root is ſlender and creeping z and it has a | and compoſed of fewer parts. 
flight taſte of angelica. The flowers are ſmall and white. 
The firſt leaves are placed on long, purpliſh The feeds are moderately large and brown. 
footſtalks; and they are compoſed each of nu- 


merous, ſmall, ſerrated ſegments, of a pale green The leaves of this plant have been celebrated 


er AS tw th. 


JE WER as a remedy for the gout; but they do not de- 
The ſtalk is round, ftriated, branched, and two E 
feet high. 


= = > A. X. 
ALEXX ANDERS. 
SMYRNIUM. 


Tu flowers are diſpoſed in an irregular, large umbel, which from time to time increaſes in big. 

neſs til] they are all open. There is no growth of leaves under the principal or 
footſtalks. Each flower is compoſed of five narrow, pointed, and ſomewhat bent petals. The cup 
is very minute. The ſeeds are large, and of a lunulated figure, rounded at the back, and marked 
with three ſtriz, and flat on the other fide. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the flower having five threads, and two ſtyles, 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Alexanders. The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white; 
Smyrnium vulgare. and the ſeeds, when ripe, are brown. 
The root is thick, and white ; of a ftrong It is found on our weſtern coaſts among rocks, 
2 and flowers in Auguſt. 


The leaves that rife from it are very large: they C. Bauhine calls it Hippoſelinum Theophraſti, vel 
are compoſed of numerous, ſhort, broad ſegments; | Smmyrnium Dioſcoridis, Others, Smyyrnizm. 
which are nicked at the edges, and of a dark | | 


» their taſte i unpleaſant. I is @ very wholefme and agreeable 
The Bake is ——— The leaves — blacked ant war 
and fix feet high. pleaſant raw or in ſoops ; and they are good 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the | againſt ſcorbutick complaints. 


root; but they are ſmaller. 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Perfoliate Alexanders. i neo hat grow an this we perkeſily we 
n root: they are iſh, but 
Smyrmum per foliatum. — 1 ho 
The root is long, thick, and white. them. e 
The leaves that riſe from it are very large and | The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh; and the 
beautiful : they are finely divided into numerous, | ſeeds, when ripe, are black. 
ſhort, broad ſegments : which are deeply ferra- | It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
ted, and of a freſh green colour, in July. 


The ftalk riſes in the centre of theſez and is | C. Bauhine calls it Swyraiaw perexrinum ub 
round, ſtriated, branched, and of a pale green. I folio. 9 


r XI. 
E ART HNr. 
BULBOCASTANUM. 


PHE flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells, compoſed of divided and ſubdivided branches; and 
at the baſe of the ſtalks, and ſubdiviſions of them, are placed ſeveral ſmall, oblcog, flender 
leaves. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, nearly equal in ſize, heart-faſhioned at the end, and 
a little bent. The cup is very ſmall. The ſeeds are of an oval form, convex on one fide, and flar 
on the other, | 
* places this arnong the pentandria digynia; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 
each flower. 
Authors ſpeak of a larger and leſſer Earthnat ; but they differ only as varieties. There is but one 
ſpecies of this genus, and that is a native of Britain. 
2 Earthaut. 
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Earthnut. 
Bulbocaſtanum. 


The root is a tuberous lump, of the bigneſs of 
a cheſnur, and of a ſweet pleaſant taſte : it lies 
at about five inches depth: and the plant riſes 
from it in a ſmall white ſtalk. The root is brown 
on the outſide, and white within. 

The leaves are beautifully divided into lender 


parts. 


. 


The ſtalk is firm, upright, ſtriated, and two 
feet high. 
The flowers are ſmall and white; and the ſeeds, 
when ripe, are blackiſh. 


It is common in dry, hilly paſtures, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Bulbocaſtanum majus. Others, 
Bulbocaſtanum majus, and minus. 


The root is catable and wholeſome. 


3 XII. 


WATER DROFP WORT. 
ENANTHE. 


fowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells, placed upon a few principal ſtalks, and many ſhort 


ones at 


ubdiviſions. There ſtand ſeveral ſhort leaves at the baſe of the principal footſtalks, 
ſubdiviſions. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, but in an unequal manner z 


the edges having the petals larger, and ſplit ; thoſe in the centre having them only heart- 


faſhioned, and a 


the top · 
Linnæus 


knall, and lightly divided 
long, lender ſegments. 


The firſt leaves are 
into a few 
The ſtalk is 


lar ſegments 
The flowers are-ſmall and white, and the prin- 
cipal ſtalks, which form the umbel, are only 

The ſeeds are large and brown. L 

It is not uncommon about waters in our 
flowers in July. WP 

Ray calls it CEnanthe aquatica triflora. 


little bent. The cup is large, and divided into five 
rounded, and ſtriated on one fide, and plain on the other, and dented at 


places this among the pentandris digynia 3 the ſtyles being two, and the threads five in 


upright, hollow, ſtriated, and two 


The ſeeds are two: 


3- Hemlock Dropwort. 


CEnanthe cicute facie. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, long, thick, 
tuberous parts; and is of a very unpleaſant taſte, 
and full of a juice which turns yellow on coming 
to the air. 

The firſt leaves are divided into numerous, 
3 oblong, ſerrated ſegments; and are very 


The ftalk is firiated, round, branched, and | 
three feet high. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
root, but they are ſmaller ; and they are of a pale 
| 


green. 
| The flowers are ſmall, and the umbells of them 
moderately large. 

It is common about the Thames fide, and elſe- 
where by waters, It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it CExanthe cherophylli foliis, 
Others, CEnantbe cicute facie. 

The roots are the moſt terrible poiſon Eng - 
land produces. 


4. Pimpernell Dropwort. 
CEnanthe foliis pimpinella ſaxifragæ. 
The root is compoſed of long fibres, with a 
few tuberous lumps connected to them. 
The firſt leaves are very elegantly divided into 
ä oblong, pointed parts; and are of a 


green. 

The ſtalk is ſtriated, branched, and a foot 
high. 
enn finely divided, and 
of a pale green. 

The flowers are very little and white. 

The ſeeds are brown. 

We have it by the ſides of our fen-ditches. It 
flowers in Auguſt. 

J. Bauhine calls it Cinanthe Stapholini folio, a 
name copied by moſt others. | 
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1 placed in rounded umbells, compoſed of extended flat parts on the ſubdivl- 
Gons of the branches and there are at the baſe of the principal ſoocſtalks, and of their ſubdi. 


viſions, ſeveral little leaves. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, of equal fize, undivided at the 
top, and ſomewhat bent. The cup is very minute. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and ſtriated, but flatted 


on one fide. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


the flower. 


1. Baſtard Stone-Parſley. 
Sium foliis ſerratis. 


The root is long, lender, and white. 

The firſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks ; 
and they are compoſed of numerous, ſhort, in- 
dented ſegments, of a deep green. 

The fialk is round, upright, flender, and 
branched, and of a ſhining green. 

The leaves on it are divided into numerous ſeg- 
ments, and ſerrated z and their colour is a beauti- 
ful green. 

The flowers ſ and at the top of all the branches 
in little umbells : they are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are very ſmall, ſtriated, and brown 
and they have a warm aromatick taſte. 

It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
Auguit. 

C. Bauhine calls it Siſon quod amonum officinis 


noſtris. Others, Amonum officinarum, and Petro- | 


ſclinum Macedonicum Fuchfii. | 
The ſeeds are good againſt flatulencies, and in 


nervous diſorders. | 


2. Honewort. 
Sium ſegetum. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are extremely beautiful : about 
four riſe from the root; and they ſpread them. 


| ſelves on the ground: they are long, moderately 


broad, and regularly pinnated : each is com- 
poſed of about ſeven pairs of pinnæ, with an odd 
one at the end; and theſe are elegantly 
and of a fine green. | 

The ftalk is round, ſtriated, and branched. 
The leaves are placed alternately on it; and 
they are divided into narrow ſegments ; but they 
have not the form or elegance of thoſe at the root. 

The flowers are ſmall and white, and the ſeeds 
are ſtriated and crooked. 

It is common in corn fields, and on ditch- 
banks. It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Sium arvenſe. Others, Sium ſege- 
tale, and Selinum Sii foliis. 


A pultice of the leaves is ſaid to be excellent 
againſt hard-ſwellings : it had its Engliſh name 
thence ; hone being a term uſed by the country- 
people in ſome places for ſuch ſwellings. 


3. Great Water-Parſnep. 
Sium aquaticum maximum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 


| of the ſtalks. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
1 places, and flowers in 


* 


The firſt leaves are divided into ſmall and fine 
ſegments ; but theſe ſoon fade and periſh : in their 
places appear large pinnated leaves. 
pointed; and their colour is a bright green. | 

The talk is round, upright, ſtriated, branched, 
and two yards high. 

The leaves on this are placed alternately ; and 
they are pinnated and ſerrated, and of bf 


green. 
The flowers are ſmall and white ; and they are 
formed into large umbells. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 1 
It is common about ditches, and flowers in 
July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sium lats 
> 7 
4: Common upright Water-Parſpep. - 


The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 


The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and 
they are like thoſe from the root. 


ſtand in large umbells at the tops of the ſtalks 
3 
C. Bauhine calls it Sium vue Api 

E Apium palufre fo- 


The flowers are ſmall and white: they are diſ- 
poſed in little umbells ; and are placed, not on the 
tops of the branches, as in others, but at the joints 


Ray calls it Sium umbellatum repens. Others, 


| Sium ad alas floridum. 
6. The 


The Gram ay 
Plant 
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1 6 The leaſt Water-Parſnip: 
gun mininium foliis variis. 


The root is compoſed: of many ſmall fibres. 
The hlt benen aredivided into a multitade of 


— auturmnte <a oft end | 


they are fortned of broad, ſhort, and dentated ſeg- 


The flowers are ſmall and white; and they | 


ſtand on the tops of the branches in little um- 


bells. 
The ſeeds are ſtriated and brown. 
Ir is common in ſhallow waters, and flowers in | 


. Siu paies fokls wank Others, 
Siam minimum umbellatum foliis variis: 


* 


7. Long-leaved Water - Parſnip. 

Sium folio anguſto longiore. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres, 
The leaves that firſt riſe from it are large, and 
very beautiful : they are divided by threes into 
OS nn 22 Cy HS gp 


"The fllk la round, upright, firizced, benched, 
and four feet high. 


The leaves ſtand irregularly on it; but they 
are very beautiful, reſembling thoſe from the root. 
[© mn ent. cms moat das 
The ſeeds are ſtriated and brown. 

It is common about our fen-ditches, and elſe- 


where in watery places. It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sum erucefolio. Others, 


Sum oluſatrifeliy. Ray calls it Cicuta aquatics. 
He has given many accounts of perſons periſhing 


| 


by cating it. 


8 XIV. 


BURNET SAXIFE RAGE. 
PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAG A. 


flowers are diſpoſed in moderately large and rounded umbells, upon divided and ſubdivided 


branches 3 and there are no leaves by way of cup, under either the principal 


branches or the 


ſubdiviſions. Each flower is compoſed of five nearly equal petals ; and they are heart-faſhioned at 


2 
each flower. 


1. 1 
Pimpizells fexifrace faliis ü 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 

The leaves that firſt riſe from it are pinnated 
in a very elegant manner: each is formed of three 
or four pairs of roundiſh pinnæ, with an odd one 
at the end ; and theſe are ſerrated, and of a fine 


green. 

The ſtalk is upright, flender, ftriated, and di- 
vided into branches. 

The leaves on theſe are placed irregularly; and 
they are divided into five narrow 

The flowers are white, and very ſmall. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is found under warm hedges in our midland 
counties, and flowers in Auguſt. 

. — 
brils Candida. | 


— Rr Pp 

The root is long, fender, white, and bung 
about with a few ſtraggling fibres. | 

The flalk is but lender, divided into 
branches, and a foot and balf high. 

The leaves ſtand alteruately on it;; and they 
are divided into ſmall ſegments, and of a faint 
green. | 

Ne XII. 


the ends, and bent. The cup is very ſmall. The ſeeds are long and ſlender, ſtriated on the back, 
pointed. 
I the panteniis dais; the threads being five, and the fyles two in 


The flowers are little and white; and the ſeeds 
are ſtriated and brown. 
It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 


* Bauhine calls it Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 3 
a name moſt others have copied. 


The roots of this plant are powerfully diure · 
tick : they are good againſt obſtructions of the 


The ſeeds are carminative, and good in cho- 
licks. The root is beſt taken in infuſion; and 
the ſeeds in powder; five grains for a doſe. 


-3- Jagged-leaved Burnet Saxifrage. 
Pimpizells ſanifregs follis leciniat 
The root is long, lender, white, and furniſhed 
with a few fibres. 
The firſt leaves are divided and jagged ; and 
they are of a pale green. 
The ftalk is dender, upright, and not much 
| branched. 
The leaves on it ſtand alternately, and are di- 
vided into many narrow ſegments. 
The flowers are ſmall and white. 
The ſeeds are ſmall, brown, and ſharp to the 
taſte. 
It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 


— 


8 


| Ray calls it Pimpinells ſaxifrage birtins minor. 
5 M 4. Tall 


* 
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| 4. Tall Burnet Saxifrage: | 
The root is long, lender; and furniſhed with 
a few fibres. 
The firſt leaves are large, broad, and divided 
into many ſmall, ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed 


The ſtalk is round, upright, and four feet 
high 3 and toward the top it is parted into many 
branches. 


. 


The leaves on this are divided inw a few long 
and narrow ſegments, ſcarce at all ferrated, and 
of a faint green. - 

The feeds ate large, and they are ſharp-tafted. 
It is common in our weſtern counties, and 
flowers in July. | 
Ray calls it Smyrnium tenuifolium noſftras. Other 
e 5 
The virtues of theſe are the ſame with thoſe of 
he common ſmall kind, but in an inferior degree. 


XV, 


C 
CAR UM. 
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HE flowers are diſpoſed in moderately large umbells, placed on divided and ſubdivided 
branches; and there are no leaves at the baſe, either of the principal branches, or of their ſub-. 


diviſions. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, which are nipped at the end, and turned down, 
The cup is very ſmall; and the ſeeds are oblong, flender, and ſtriated. 

Linnezus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyles rwo. There is but one known ſpecies of this genus. 


The Caraway Plant. 
Carum. 


The root is long, thick, white, and of a ſweet, | 


but acrid taſte. 

The firſt leaves are very finely divided into ſeg- 
ments ; and they are of afreſh green, and ſmooth. 

The ſtalk is round, ftriated, and toward the 
top divided into ſeveral branches. 

The leaves ſtand alternately on it; and are 
like thoſe from the root, only ſmaller. 


1 


The flowers ate placed in little umbells; and 
are ſmall and white, with a faint daſh of red. 

The ſeeds are oblong and brown. | 

It is found wild in our weſtern counties; but 
it is not eaſy to ſay whether it does not riſe from 
ſeeds ſcattered by accident, and brought from 
elſewhere. 

C.Bauhine calls it Carum pretenſe: carvi officina- 
rum. - 

The ſeeds are an excellent carminative; and 
are uſed both in foods and medicine. 


XVI. 


"I MN. 


T ICU M. 


Og CC branches : at the 
baſe of the principal branches there ſtand about ſeven leaves, and at the baſe of the ſubdivi- 
ſions fewer. Each flower is compoſed of five petals ; and theſe are oblong, and firiated on one ſide. 


The leaves are divided by threes. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


ſtyles two. 

He joins it in one genus 
difference ſufficiently. 

Of this genus, thus diſtinguiſhed, there 


Scottiſh Sea-Parſley. 

Levificam foliis | 

The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 

a a few fibres. | | 
The firſt leaves are numerous, and ſupported 

on long footſtalks, which are purpliſh at the baſe. 
The ſtalk is round, ftriated, and upright; three 

feet high, and toward the top divided into nu- 
merous branches, | 


with the lguſticum, or common lovage ; but the leaves expreſs the 


is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain: 


The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and 
both theſe and thoſe which grow from the roocs 
ſlender ſegments, in threes. ' 

The flowers are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 


It is common on the coaſts of Scotland, and 
flowers in Auguſt. | 
| Ray calls it Liguficum Scoticum 


„ falie. 


| Others, Apium Scoticum. 


GENUS 


- 


D 


SY HY 24: 20 
SAL LASIL 
A ÞP I U M. 


E flowers afe diſpoſed in moderately large umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches: 
1 theſe have at the baſe of the diviſion one ſmall leaf. Each flower is compoſed of five petals ; 
and they are equal in fize; of a rounded form, and ſomewhat bent. The cup is ſo minute, that it 
ran ſcarce be ſeen. The ſeeds are two: they are of an oval form, and ſtriated on one fitle. 

_— "He joins the common patfley or pettoſelinum under the naine apium ; but they are pro- 


Common Stmallage. ſtand in thick umbells at the divifions of the 
Apium vulgare. branches. 
The rodt is long, thick, and white ; ſometimes | It is common about waters, and flowers id 
imple, ſometimes divided, and of à pleaſant | July. | | 
| C. Bauhine calls it Apium paluſtre ſeu officinarum. 

coinpoſed each of three or four pairs of pinme, | This plant, cultivated in gardens, affords what 
with an odd one at the end; and theſe are broad, | we call celeri, by ſome diſtinguiſhed under the 

The foors of /mallage are diuretick ; and are 
flalk is thick, ſtriated, branched, and two |} good againſt the gravel, and in obſtructions of the 
fert high. viſcera. The beſt way of giving them is in a 
The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the | ſtrong decoction. 
root ; but they are ſmaller. The ſeeds are warm and carminative, and alſo 


e XVIII. 
H E M I. O E . 
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HE flowers are diſpoſed in large umbells, upon divided and ſubdivided branches. Each flower 

is compoſed of five petals ; and they ate of an equal fize, bent down, and heart-faſhioned. The 

ſeeds are rounded, ftriated on one fide, and plain on the other. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in each 

flower. But he has introduced great confuſion by his management of this genus. He divides the 

common and the ſmall hemlock, not as ſpecies, but into two genera ;z and he does not give the name of 

cica to either of them: the genus comprehending the common hemlock is called chin, ; and that 
ing the ſmall hemlock, ætbuſa. The name cicuta is given to a genus quite diſtin from 

boch, including che long-leaved water parſnip. | 

The characters of this genus are not contrary to any of his diſtinctions: they belong both to the 


1. Common Hemlock: | It is underſtood to be a poiſonbus plant; but 
Cicuta vulgaris. there does not appear any thing certain on that 
The root is for. thick. and white. head. Many authors of credit affirm that it is 


Thi firſt leaves ate extremely large, and of 4 dat. 
dark, blackiſh green: they are divided into innu- 1 "STOR 
merable ſmall parts, and ſerrated at the edges. | — Hethback. 
| The ſtalk is fitm; uptight, round; and fix feet Cicuta minor. 
. hours Banet 3 | The foot is long, fender, white, and fur- 
The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and | fiſhed with a few fibres. 8 | 
they are deeply divided, and of a dark green. ſmall parts, which are deeply ſerrated, of a pale 
| The flowers are ſmall and white; and they | Sreen, and very like thoſe of the common par- 
ſtand in large umbells. | ay. 
The ſeeds are brown. The ſtalk is round, upright, green, and a yard 
It is common in hedges, and flowers in July. | high. 
C. Bauhine calls it Cituta major. | The leaves on this are finely divided in the 
- ſame 
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SITE © Ge Rok UF nk; 
are of the ſame pale green. 
The flowers grow at the tops 


long, and lender leaves, forming à kind of ge- 
neral cup. 


G E N U -8. 


of the brafithes | ground; 
in little umbells, ſurrounded with numerous, | 


It ditch- and in 
— hd in ge 


C. Bauhine calls it Cicuta minor petroſclino fim;.. 


. Others, Cicutaria, and fatua miner, 


3 BE © 
XX. 


WATER HEMLOCK- 


PHELL 4 
E flowers are 


DRI U 


in large umbells on divided and ſubdivided deanches : ids 


leaves at the baſe of the firſt diviſion ; but ſeven ſtand at the bottom of each of the ſubdivi. 


fions : theſe are long and ſharp-pointed. Each flower is compoſed of five petals : rhey are pointed, a 
little nicked at the top, and bent down. The ſeeds are oval, and ſmooth. The ftalk is very thick 


places this among the pentandris Ane the thredds being five, and the ſtyles two in 


The root is compoſed of numerous very long 
fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, and divided into a 
multitude of ſmall, ſlender parts, and ſplit as it 
were at the ends: they are of a pale green. 
"The talk is a yard high, and of a vaſt thick- 
neſs: it is of a pale green; and toward the top 


=_— 


M E ADO WS 
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Tic 


The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the root, 
and are of a faint green. 

The flowers are ſmall and white ; and they 
ſtan1 in great umdells at the tops of the branches. 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 

It is a native of the waters, and loves a ſoft, 
muddy bottom. We have it in all our fen-coun- 
ties, and in ſome other places. Ir flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Cicutaria paluſtris alia. 
Others, Cicuta paluſtris, 2 


1 =X 
AXIFRAGE 
5 bY 


flowers are diſpoſed in umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches. Their ov as hats 
the baſe of the principal branches; but at the places of their ſubdiviſion there ſtand ſeveral, 


are long and ſlender. Each flower is compoſed of five petals ; and they are heart-faſhioned, 


har pus hh 
and ſmooth on the other. 


The cup is very minute. The ſeeds are oval, and convex, firiated on one fide, 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynis ; the chreads being five, and the yles in each 


flower two. 


DIVISION I. 


Meadow-Saxifrage. 
Seſeli pratenſe vulgare. 

The root is long, thick, and hung with a few 
fibres: it is brown on the outſide, white within, 
and of an acrid taſte. 1 

The firſt leaves are placed on long footſtalks: 
and are large, and of a deep green: they are di- 
vided into very ſmall, narrow 

The ſtalk is upright, ſtriated, and toward the 
top divided into branches : it is of a yellowiſh 
green, and two feet high. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


— the was bf the branches; 
and are ſmall and yellowiſh. 

The ſeeds are brown, and of an acrid taſte. 
| The roots of this plant are diuretick z, and the 
ſeeds carminative, both in a very eminent de- 
gree. 

It is common in our meadows, and flowers | in 


June. 


J. Bauhine calls it Saxifrags Luplorim. Orhers, 


| Seſeli pratenfis, and Silas Anghiens. 
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DIVISION n. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


French Meadow-Saxifrage. 
Seſeli pratenſe Monſpeſſulanum. | 
The root is long and thick, brown on the out- 
gde, white within, and of an aromatick taſte : it 
3s uſually divided at the top into ſmall heads ; 
and they are edged with a hairy ſubſtance, formed 
of the fibres of decayed talks. 
The firſt leaves are large, and of a pale green; 
and they are divided into numerous, fall, pointed 


ſegments. 


I 


The ſtalk is ſtriated, and a yard high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root; 
but they are ſmaller ; and they are of a yellowiſh 
green colour. 

The flowers are ſmall and white; and the 
ſeeds, when ripe, are brown. It is common in 
paſtures in France. 
| C. Bauhine calls it Seſeli pratenſe. 


WY XXI. 


n 
CS EE 1 TT HINT A 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in large hemiſpherical umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches: 
"I has nenen Each 
flower is compoſed of five petals ; which are of an oval figure, and a little bent down. The cup is 
very ſmall. The ſeeds are oblong, ſtriated, and rounded on one fide. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 


ſtyles two. 


Fleſhy-leaved Crithmum. 
Crithmum foliis craſſis. 


The root is long, thick, fleſhy, and of a very 
agreeable aromatick taſte. 

The firſt leaves are very large; and they are 
divided into numerous, ſmall, but thick and 
fleſhy ſegments, of a pale green colour; and of a 
faltiſh, but not diſagreeable taſte. 

The talk is round, thick, ſtriated, and ſpread- 
ing; and it is two feet high. 


The leaves reſemble thoſe from the root ; and 
they are placed on the ſtalk, irregularly. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeeds are brown. 

It is common about our ſea coaſts, and flowers 
in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Crithmum froe faniculum ma- 


The leaves make an excellent, agreeable, and 
wholeſome pickle. 


— 


. 8 0-48 XXII. 
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F ENICTHUHSES DU AM 


"= flowers are diſpoſed in large umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches, without any 

leaves under either. Each flower is compoſed of five petals; and they are oblong, ſharp- 

pointed, and bent, The cup is very minute ; and the ſeeds are oblong, ſtriated, and naked. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


each flower. 


This author takes away the received name, not allowing fennel to be a diſtinct genus, but account- 
ing it a ſpecies of dill. The difference is however obvious; the ſeeds of dill having a membranaceous 


edge, and thoſe of fennel being naked. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Fennel. 
Faniculum vulgare. 


The root is long, thick, white, and furniſhed 
with numerous fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very large, and of a dark 
green : they are divided into innumerable fine 
ſegments. 

The ftalk is upright, round, branched, and 
four feet high. 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the 
root; and are of the ſame green colour. 


Ne 41. 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

The ſeeds are brown, and of a ſharp aromatick 
taſte. ; 

It is common wild in our northern counties, 
and every where in gardens. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Fæniculum vulgare Germani- 
cum. Others, Fzniculum vulgare. 


It is uſed at our tables; and is alſo excellent in 
medicine. The root is a powerful and ſaſe diu- 
retick ; and a decoction of it is good in the jaun- 
dice, and all obſtruftions of the viſcera. 

5 N 21 v1 


DIVISION IL FOREIGN SPECIES. 


— a . 

0 1 The ſeeds are large, pale - coloured, and of 3 

The root is long, thick, and white. ſweet taſte. 

The firſt leaves are of a pale green ; and they It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 
are divided, like thoſe of common fennel, into nu- C. Bauhine calls it Feniculum dulce; a name 
merous, fine ſegments ; but they are not ſo large. | copied by all other writers. | 

The ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and a 
yard high. Its virtueg are the ſame with thoſe of common 

The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and | fenne/; but the ſeeds are milder or leſs acrid: 
they reſemble thoſe from the root : they are of the | they are therefore more uſed in medicine. 
ſame fine diviſion, and the ſame faint green. 
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ROCK PARS L E x. 
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Rr?! NS. Be 
Each flower is compoſed of five oblong, narrow petals z and they are bent downwards. The 
cup is ſmall, and divided into five parts; and the ſeeds are of an oval form. 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyles two. 

Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, and that is a native of Britain. 


Rock-Parſley. they are, like the others, divided into ſmall ſeg. 
Selinum. — 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of all the branches; 
The root is long and ſlender, and hung about | ſo that the plant appears covered with them: they 
with ſeveral fibres. are ſmall and yellow. 
The firſt leaves are ſmall, and of a pale green; | The ſeeds are brown. . 
and they are in a very elegant manner divided into We have it in our weſtern counties very com- 
narrow, and pointed ſegments. mon. 
The ſtalk is ftriated, round, upright, very C. Bauhine calls it Pucedanum minus. Cluſius, 
much branched, and about a foot high. Selinum montanum pumilium. 
The leaves on it are placed irregularly ; and 


C 
CARR O . 
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* flowers are diſpoſed in large umbells, which grow hollow when they are fallen; and 
there are circles of ſmall leaves, both under the whole umbel, and at the baſes of its ſub- 
diviſions. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, of irregular ſize; the outer ones being larger than 
the inner ; and all of them are heart-faſhioned, and turned back. The cup is very minute. The 
ſeeds are hairy. g 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads in the flower being five, and the 
ſtyles two. | 


1. Wild Carrot, called Mountain Stone-Parſley. ments than thoſe from the root; and they are 
ane an of a paler colour. 
OT On The flowers are ſmall and white. The ſeeds 

The root is long and thick, of an acrid taſte, | are brown and hairy, and ftand in a hollow tuft. 
but not very diſagreeable ; of a tender ſubſtance, It is found on dry, hilly ground, but not 
white, and hung with many fibres. common. | 

The firſt leaves are large, and of a deep green ; J. Bauhine calls it Apium petr eum five monta- 
and they are compoſed of numerous, broad, ſer- um album. C. Bauhine, Daucus apii folio. 
rated pinnæ. | 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, and to- 2. Common Carrot. 
ward the top parted into many branches. Daucus vulgaris. 


The leaves on it are divided into narrower ſeg. The root of the carrot is well known. 
The 
* 
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The leaves are large, and divided in a hand- 
ſome manner into numerous ſmall ſegments : and 
they are lightly hairy, and of a pleaſant green. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and five feet high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root , 
but they are ſmaller. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of -the branches 
in large umbells ; and they are little and white: 
ſometimes they are lightly tinged with red. 

The ſeeds are light, hairy, and of a pale brown. 

It is found wild in Scotland near the ſea- 
coaſts, where the root is yellow and hard; but 
the plant in all things reſembles the garden kind. 


This is the original carrot : the red-rooted kind | 


is only a variety, though ſome have named it as 
z diſtin ſpecies. 


The root is long and white, of a ſweetiſh, but 
ſomewhat acrid taſte, and hung with a few fibres, 

The leaves are large, and of a pale green, finely 
divided into ſegments, and hairy. 

The ftalk is two feet and a half high, and is 
divided into many branches. 


The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root ; | 


but they have fewer diviſions. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of all the branches 


DIVISION II. 


Candy Carrot. 
Danucus Creticus. 
The root is ſlender, and white: 


The firſt leaves are deeply divided into a mul- 
titude of ſegments ; which are very narrow and 


pointed; and the whole leaf is of a pale green, | 
8 


hairy. 
The ſtalk is ribbed, upright, two feet high, 
and divided into numerous branches. 
The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root, 
but that they are ſmaller. | 
The flowers are ſmall and white. 


IP 9 A 


H 
—_ round umbells ; and they are ſmall and 
white. 

The ſeeds are hairy; and they form a hollow 
bed, like the neſt of a bird. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Daucus fylvefris tenuiſolia 


The ſeeds of this plant are excellent in the gra- 
vel, and in obſtructions of the viſcera; in the 
beginnings of dropſies, and in the jaundice. 
They operate powerfully by urine. 


4. Shining-leaved Wild Carrot. 
Daucus maritimus foliis Iucidis. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and hung 
with fibres. 

The firſt leaves are numerous, and divided into 
beautiful ſegments : they are of a fine green, and 
of a gloſſy ſurface. 

The ſtalk is upright, branched, and two feer 
high : its leaves ſtand alternately, and reſemble 
thoſe from the root. 

The flowers are ſmall and white and the ſeeds 
are rough, and of a pale brown. 

We have it on our ſouthern coaſts. It flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Daucus maritimus lucidus. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


pale colour. 

It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowers 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Daucus foliis faniculi tenuiſ+ 


The ſeeds are uſed in medicine : they are diu- 
retick and deobſtruent, and are ingredients in 
many compolitions. Nature varies little in the 
characters of this plant; and Linnzus makes it 
a ſpecies of another genus, but the ſeeds ſhew 


| it a davcus. 
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HE flowers are placed in little umbells, on a few branches, with more numerous ſubdivi- 
ſions: there are ſome narrow leaves, both at the baſe of the larger branches, and of the 
ſmaller. Each flower is formed of five petals; which are ſomewhat bent, and ſplit at the top. The 
cup is divided into five pointed ſegments. The ſeeds are of an oval, or ſomewhat oblong figure, 


and are covered with a kind of prickles. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia 3 the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


each flower. 
1. Purp'e-flowered great Baſtard Parſley. 
Caucalis mgjor floſculis rubentibus. 


The root is ſlender, and white. 
The firſt leaves are large, and of a pale green: 


they are beautifully divided in a pinnated man- 
ner into ſhort ſegments, which are ſerrated and 
ſharp-pointed. 

The talks are two feet high, branched, and 
ſtriated, and of a pale green. * 


and 
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The leaves on them reſemble thoſe from the 
root; but they are ſmaller: they are ſmooth on 
the upper ſide, and hairy underneath. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
in little umbells; and they are of a pale red. 

The ſeeds are large and rough. 

It is found in our corn-fields, but is not com- 
mon. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caucalis arvenſis echinata 
latifolia. Others, Lappula. 


2. Fine-leaved Baſtard Parſley. 
Caucalis tenuifolia floſculis rubentibus. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a 
few fibres. 

The firſt leaves are of a pale green, and divi- 
ded into numerous ſmall ſegments. 

The ſtalk is upright, and divided into many 
branches, and is two feet high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root 
but they are ſmaller, and have fewer ſegments. 

The flowers are ſmall and red. 

The ſeeds are little and rough, ſticking to any 
thing they touch. 

It is common in our corn-fields in many parts 
of the kingdom, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caucalis arvenſis echinata 
parvo flore et ſruciu. Others, Laprula Canaria. 


3. Jagged-leaved Baſtard Parſley. 
Caucalis folus laciniatis. 


The root is long, white, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are large, and divided into 
ſeveral branches, which are again cut and jagged 
into.ſmaller parts. 

The ſtalk is upright, and very much branched. 

The leaves on it are divided into numerous, 
long, lender parts; and are of a fine green. 

The flowers are ſmall and red. _ 

The ſeeds are oblong, and very 

It is found in corn-fields in our ſouthern coun- 
ties, and flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Ecbhina bora laciniata. 


4. Hedge-Parſley. 
Caucalis minor floſculis rubentibus. 


The root is very long, flender, and white. 

The firit leaves are divided into long, narrow, 
ſharp-pointed, ſerrated ſegments ; and are of 4 
deep green. 

The ſtalk is upright, and divided into many 
branches. | 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root ; 
but they have fewer diviſions. 

The flowers ſtand in little umbells at the tops 
of the branches; and they are ſmall and red. 

The ſeeds axe oblong, rough, ſmall, and brown. 

It is common in hedges, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caucalis ſem ne aſpero floſcu- 


hiſpido femilis. 


r 


5. Low, branched Baſtard Parſley. 
Caucalis bumilior ramoſa. 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed wich 
ſome ſtraggling fibres. 

The firſt leaves are divided into a number of 
oblong, ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed ſegments . 
and they are of a deep : 
The ſtalk is a foot high, and divided into nu- 
merous branches. : 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root; 
they are divided into longer ſegments. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale red. 
The ſeeds are rough and brown. 
It is common in the corn-fields of Suſſex. 
Ray calls it Caucalis ſegetum minor ant briſco 


6. Knotted Stone Parſley. 
Caucalis nodoſa echinato ſemi ne. 


The root is long and ſlender. 

The firſt leaves are ſmall, and of a duſky green: 
they are divided in a pinnated manner into many 
ſerrated, and pointed ſegments. 
The ſtalks are numerous, and a foot long; 
but they generally trail upon the ground : they 
are branched, and of a pale green. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
roots ; but they are leſs. 

The flowers are placed in little umbells ; and 
they are ſmall and white: theſe umbells are not 
placed at the tops of the branches, but at the 
Joints of the ſtalks, where they adhere by a very 
ſhort footſtalk ; ſo that they ſeem to grow to it. 

The ſeeds are brown, and very rough. 

It is common in corn-fields and under hedges, 
and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Caucalis nodoſa ecbinato ſe- 
mine. 


The virtues of theſe plants are not known. 


7. Hemlock-leaved Baſtard Parſley. 
Caucalis cicutæ foliis pallidioribus. 

The root is long, ſlender, white, and hung 
with ſeveral fibres. 
The firſt leaves are large, and compoſed of in- 
numerable ſegments ;. which are ſoft to the touch, 
of a remarkable pale green, and hairy. 


The ftalk is round, upright, branched, and 
alſo of a faint green. 


The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root ; 
but they are divided into ſmaller ſegments. 
The flowers are placed in little umbells; not 
at the tops of the ſtalks, but at the diviſions ; 
and they are ſmall and white. | 
The ſeeds are oblong, rough, and pointed. 
It is common every where under hedges, and 
flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Afyrrbis ſylveſtris ſeminibus 


li; rubentibus. 


aſperis, Others, Cerefolium æqu colorum. 
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S AMPIRE. 


ZECHINOPE ORA. 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in moderately large umbells, with little leaves at the diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions of the branches. Each flower is compoſed of five oblong, beart-faſhioned, and bent 


The cup is ſmall, and is divided into five ſegments. The ſeeds are rough, and the leaves 


Fa plant are prickly. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria monogynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


each flower. 


This author does not, in his Genera Plantarum, allow it to be a diſtinct genus, but makes it a kind 
of caucalis. In his ſpecies he makes it of a diſtinct genus, but there joins a caucalis with it: in both 
erroneous. There is but one known ſpecies, properly diſtinguiſhed, and that is a native of Britain. 


Prickly Sampire. 
Echinopbora. | 

The root is long and thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The firſt leaves are very broad and ſpreading : 
they are divided into innumerable fmall, oblong 
ſegments, in an irregularly pinnated manner and 
theſe are prickly at the end. 

The ſtalk is very thick, round, ſtriated, up- 
right, and divided into numerous branches. 

The leaves on theſe Teſemble thoſe from the 
root, and are in the ſame manner prickly. 


t 


NF 
in umbells, terminating the of the 
branches. 222 

The ſeeds are oblong and rough. 


I be root of this plant is of a agreeable 
taſte, and fleſhy ſubſtance. oY 

It is common on our ſea coaſts, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 
3 maritimum /pino- 
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TE flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells. There are no leaves at the baſe of the firſt diviſion, 
but three at each of the ſubdiviſions of the branches. Each flower is compoſed of five perals ; 

ind they are of unequal fize, but aff bent backward, and heart-faſhioned. The cup is ſmall, and di- 

vided into five ſegments. The ſeeds are hemiſpherical. 

Linnzeus places this among the pentandrie digmia; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


each flower, 


DIVISION L 


Common Coriander. 
Coriandrum vulgare. 


The root is long, ſlender, white, and fur- | 


niſhed with a few fibres. 
The firſt leaves are divided in a pinnated man- 
ner, into-many broad, ſerrated ſegments. 


The ftalk is two feet high, and has many 
branches 


The leaves on it are divided into ſmall, nar- 
row ſegments, and'of a pale green : when bruiſed 
they have a very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of che branches 3 


DIVISION IL 
Small Sweet Coriander. 
The root is very long, lender, and white. 


The firſt leaves are ſmall, and of a pale green; 
Ne 41. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


and are ſinall and white, with a very faint bluſh 
| of red. 

The ſeeds are large, and of a pale brown. 
We have it in our weſtern counties in dry places, 
and by road-ſides; perhaps native, perhaps from 
| ſeeds caſually dropt. It flowers in July. 

| C. Bauhine calls it Coriandrum majus. Others? 
| Coriandrum vulgare. 

The ſeeds are cordial, and good againſt flatu- 


| lences; and they are greatly recommended by 
9 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| and they are deeply divided into ſlender ſegments. 
The ftalks are numerous and weak : they are 

about eight inches high ; and they lie ſpread 

upon the ground. 

| The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 


5 O root; 
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root; and they are of a pale green: when bruiſed It is a native of the Greek iſlands, and flowery 


they have no ill ſmell. in July. | 
The flowers are ſmall and white; and the C. Bauhine calls it Coriandrum minus teftice. 
ſeeds are very large and brown. latum. Others, Coriandrum minus odorum. 


. 
HARES EAR. 
BEUPLEU RUN 


HE flowers are placed in umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches. There are no leaves 
at the baſe of the larger branches, but there are under their ſubdiviſions. Each flower is com- 
poſed of five petals ; and theſe are ſmall, heart-faſhioned, and turned back at the ends. The cup is 
very ſmall, and has five dents. The ſeeds are of an oblong, oval form, ſtriated on one fide, and 
plain on the other. The leaves are entire and undivided. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 
the flower. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Thoroughwarz. Others, Perfoliata vulgaris. The more corre& 
Beupleurum perfoliatum, writers, Beupleurum perfoliatum./ 
The root is long, flender, white, and hard. | 2. Small Hares-Ear. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, and toward the Beupleurum minimum. 
top divided into ſeveral branches : it is of a yel- The root is long, ſlender, and white. 
lowiſh colour, and of a very firm ſubſtance. The talks A — _ ſmall: they 


The leaves ſtand fingly at conſiderable diſ- are a foot and half high, and are divided toward 
tances; and are of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat ob- | the top into a few branches. 
long ſhape, of a firm ſubſtance, and a beauti- | The leaves ſtand alternately on them; and 
ful green. they are long, narrow, grafly, and of a vale 
The ſtalk runs through them: they are not at | green. i 
all indented at the edges, but are ſomewhat The flowers ſtand on very ſmall umbells at the 
pointed at the upper end. tops of the ſtalks, and on footitalks rig from 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a beautiful yel- | the boſoms of the leaves: they are tie and 
low : they ſtand in thick tufts at the tops of the white. 5 * 
branches. | The ſeeds are ſmall, and dark-coloured. 
The ſeeds are ſmall and blackiſh. We have it in dry paſtures, and by road · ſides 
It is common in the corn-fields of ſome parts | in Eſſex. It flowers in June. 2 | 
of England, and flowers in July. |  C- Baubine calls it Beupleurum anguſtiſimo folio. 
C. Bauhine calls it Perfoliata wvulgatiJima. ] Others, Beupleurum minimum. 


— 
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Common Hares-Ear. - The leaves ſtand alternately on it; and they 
Beupleurum vulgare. are oblong, and moderately broad, of à bluiſh 


| green, and undivided. 
The root is ſmall, and furniſhed with nume- | The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 


rous fibres. The ſeeds are brown and acrid. OW. 
The firſt leaves are oblong, and very broad, It is a native of Germany, and other parts 
undivided, and rounded at the ends. Europe, and flowers in June. | 


The talk is round, upright, and two feet | C. Bauhine calls it Beupleurum vulgatiſſimn 
high. 7 


G E N U Ss XIX. 
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of ee flowers are placed in little umbells on branches, ſubdivided into numerous very ſhort 
ones, with a few leaves underneath. Each flower is compoſed of five petals; and they are 
ſplit at the end, and bent. The cup is very minute. The ſeeds are convex, and rough on one 
ſide, and plain on the other. REY | 

* places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 
each flower. 


Common 
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Common Sanicle. a . _— Lr — ſerrated · 
1 Diapenſia vulgaris Owers are ima; are white, 
with a faint tint of rediſh. | 
The root is black, and of an acrid taſte. The ſeeds are large and rough. 


The firſt leaves are ſmall, and of a deep ſhining It is common in our woods, and flowers in Aus 
They are placed on red footſtalks ; and | guſt. ; 


Fe are of a rounded form, divided into five prin- | Ci. Bauhine calls it Saniculs offcinarum. Orhersy 


and ſerrated at the edges. Diapenſia. 
S na is round, uptight, a foot high, and 1 
not much dranched. The root is aſtringent, and good againſt has 


The leaves on it in ſome degree reſemble thoſe morrhages. The leaves are recommended in 
from the root; but they are divided into fewer | vulnerary potions. 


. e 
MARSH PENNYMWOR T. 
HY DR OSO I E. 
HE. flowers are diſpoſed four upon a ſtalk, with a little umbell in the centre. Each is con: 


poſed of five petals, of an oval figure, but ſharp-pointed, and ſptead open. The cup is very 
minute. The ſeeds are half round, and ſmall. 


Linnzeus places this among the pentandyia digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 


each flower. | 
It is truly an umbelliferous plant, though a very ſingular one. 
Matſh Pennywort. | in very ſmall tufts, riſiag from the ſtalks, with 
the leaves. 
| Ha: D | - The ſeeds are ſmall and brown: 
The root is fibrous. | It is common in damp paſtures, and flowers in 
The ſtalks are numerous, round, jointed, June. 
1 8 C. Bauhine calls it Ranuncalus aqtaticus cotyle- 
of the ground, root at the joints. danis folio. Others, Cotyledon paluftre, and Hy- 
The leaves ſtand ſingly on flender footſtalks ; | 1 | * 


and they are round, dentated at the edges, and of | 
4 green. 
— — and white : they ſtand 


* 


The farmers have an opinion that it gives theig 
ſheep the rot; whence they call it white rot. 
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HE flowers are diſpoſed in a ſingular kind of umbells, ſurrounded with many leaves at the baſe; 

and ſeparated by films. The umbells are of a convex or conic form. Each flower is compoſed 
of five petals ; which are oblong, bent at the baſe, and marked with a line all along each of them: 
The cup is large, and divided to the baſe into five ſegments. The ſeeds are two; and they are ob- 
long and rounded. _. | 

Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; the threads being five, and the ſtyles two in 
each flower. | ; 


T. Common Eryngo: Ci. Bauhine calls it Eryngium vulgare et Came: 
Eryngium um vulgare Mediterraneum. rarii. Others, Eryngium campeſtre. 

The root is extremely. flender, brown, of The root is an excellent medicine in diſorders 
- . a hes a of the breaſt and lungs. The confectioners pre- 
hard fibre in the centre. | ſerve it with ſugar; and that way it has great 

The ftalk is round, upright; tough, and to- | virtues. It is alſo given in decoction. It operates 
ward the top is divided into numerous branches. by urine when given in this manner, and is good 

The leaves are large: they are placed itregu- | againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, and-in the 
larly ; and they are divided deeply into ſharp | | 
and ſerrated ſegments. | * 

The flowers are ſmall and white. 

The ſeeds are of a dark brown. I 
We have it in our midland counties p/entifully. | 
It flowers in July. 
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| The ſtalk is round, firm, of a bluilh gen, 
and divided into a vaſt many branches. 

The leaves are placed irregularly on itz and 
they are broad, deeply ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, 
and prickly. 

The flowers ſtand in thick tufts ; and they are 
ſmall and white. 


a 


The ſeeds are brown. 


rain ſea-coaſts, r 
June. 
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II. 


Fonte G21. 


Thoſe of which no ſpecies is naturally wild in this country. 
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HE . and each is compoſed of five petals, which axe 
equal in fize, and bent and heart-faſhioned at the top. The cups very final, and haz fivg. | 


diviſions. 


The ſeeds are large, and edged with membranes in four ridges. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; but be does not allow it to be a dien gra, 


He makes it a kind of laſcwort. 


Great Hercules Allheal. 

Panax folii obliq "oe 

The root is long, and yery thick. 
The r and of a deep 
green: they are compoſed of numerous pinne ; 
which are ſharp-pointed, and irregularly heart- 
faſhioned at the baſe ; and are placed on divided 

ribs. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and fix feet high- 


G E N 


0 


: ' * 


Ti kar a thi ets e, 
they are ſmaller, | 
—. }. 


The ſeeds are large and brown. - + © 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 9 

- C. Bauhine calls it Panax —_ 
Obey, Fatty Herecdous diyjns A 


II. 


LIBANOTTIS. 


4 


= flowers are placed in large, but round umbells; and each is compoſed of Give. geh Sed 
are nearly equal in ſiae, and are heart-faſhioned and bent. The cup n "Thorold. 


are oval, ſtriated, and rough. 


Linnmus places this among the pentandria digynia, as the former; bu he make de 


other genus. 
Black Libanotis. 
Libanotis umbella hemiſpherica. 
The root is very large, and furniſhed with a 
few fibres. 


The firſt leaves are broad, and ſpreading: they 


are formed of a multitude of ſmall parts, joined 
to a divided rib; and theſe are ſharp-pointed, 
and ſerrated. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, divided at the top 
into ſeveral branches, and four feet high. 


4 + 
eb en hte fn s, 
but they are ſmaller, 
The flowers ſtand in vaſt hemiſpherical umbells; 
and are white, with a faint tinge of purpliſh. | 
The ſeeds are large and rough. mo 
It is a native of Germany, and flowery in Au- 
guſt. 
- N calls it Daucus montanus apii folie 
Pi. owe 
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. III. 
D I L I. 
ANESTH U M. 


HE flowers ſtand in large umbells : each is compoſed of five petals; and they are bent, 
and not ſplit at the top. The cup is very minute; but it has five diviſions. The ſeeds are 
of an oval figure, and edged with membranes. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia ; and he joins it in the ſame genus with fennel, 


Common Dill. of the branches; and they are ſmall! and yel- 
low. 
— The ſeeds are large and brown. 
The root is long, flender, and hung with 2 It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 
few fibres. C. Bauhine calls it Anethum bortenſe. Others, 

The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, and four feet high. | Auet bum vulgare. 

The leaves ſtand at ſmall diſtances ; and both 
theſe and thoſe from the root are divided into a The feeds are warm and carminative. They 
multitude of very minute ſegments. are good againſt flatulences : they operate by 

The flowers ſtand in large umbells at the tops ! urine, and they ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


. 0 A. IV. 
4 


err wankells ar the tops of the ſtalks; and each is compoſed of five 

s: theſe are oblong, bent, and pointed at the tips. The cup is very ſmall. The ſceds 
are large ; and they are ſurrounded by a membrane, which is nipped at the top and bottom. 
Linnæus places this among the pentandria digynia, as the others. 


Broad-leaved Thaſpia. | The talk is thick, ſtriated, and parted into 
Thaſpia latifalia. many branches. 
The root is very large, long, and full of a diſ- The flowers ſtand at the tops in large umbells ; 
juice ; and at the top there uſually are a | and they are ſmall and yellow. 

multitude of fibrous ſubſtances, in the manner of | The ſeeds are large and beautiful. 
hairs, which are the remains of decayed foot- It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
ſtalks. | and flowers in Auguſt. 

The leaves are very large, broad, and hairy; | C. Bauhine calls it Thaſpi latifolia villoſa. 


and they are divided into extremely ſmall parts. 


„ V. 
FENNEL- GIANT. 
r 
"= flowers ftand in great umbells, terminating the branches. Each is compoſed of five petals, 


equal in ſize, oblong, and ſtrait. The cup is very minute, but has five diviſions. The ſeeds 
are very large and flat; and each has three ridges. 


Linnzus places this among the pentandria dig ynia, as the others. 


Narrow-leaved Fennel Giant. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


F, oliis capillaceis. and flowers in Auguſt. 

3 C. Bauhine ealls it Ferula fæmina Plinii. Others, 
The root is very large, long, and furniſhed | Ferula anguſtifolia. 

with a few fibres. 


The ſtalk is fix feet high, and toward the top 2. Broad - leaved Fennel- Giant. 
it is divided into numerous branches. -pments latioribus 

The leaves are placed irregularly on it; and * bow ; 
theſe, as well as thoſe from the root, are very The root is very long and thick. f 
large, and are divided into innumerable fine ſeg- The plant grows to eight feet in height, and 
ments, toward the top divides into many branches. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow., The leaves are large, and of a deep green; 


The ſeeds are very large and brown: and they are divided into innumerable ſegments, 


No XLII. s P not 
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not ſo narrow as in the fermer kind, though of The ſtalk riſes to ſeven feet high ; and is firm, 


no great breadth. ſtriated, and of a pale green. 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow; but they The leaves are very large ; but they are divi- 
form very large umbells. ded into a multitude of ſmaller parts, alternately 
The ſeeds are brown. ſerrated, and of a pale green. 
It is frequent in the warmer parts of Europe, The flowers grow in vaſt umbells. 
and flowers in Auguſt. The ſeeds are large and brown. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ferulago latiore folio. It is a native of the mountains of Perſia. 
Kemper calls it ¶ a fetide Diſgunenfis. 
3. The Aſa Fœtida Plant. The drug called of bende 3 
ti in ner 
Ferula aſſam fatidam fundens. vous and 80 — 
The root is vaſtly thick, and of a great length. | the root of this plant. 


WS ˙ Ü WE 75 VI. 
LASERWORT. 
L 1 IT IU KM 


TAE flowers ſtand in great umbells, terminating the branches; and each is compoſed of five pe- 
rals : theſe are nearly equal in fizez and they are oblong, divided at the ends, and ſomewhat 
bent. The cup is very minute, and is divided into five parts at the edge. The ſeeds are very large, 
oblong, and marked with four membranes on the . 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the pentandria monogynia. 


Laſerwort. The ſtalks are numerous, branched, and 
77 ' ſtriated, of a pale green, and four feet high. 
e The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 
The root is long and thick, brown on the out- | root; but they are ſmaller. 
fide, white within, and furniſhed with many The flowers terminate the branches; and are 
fibres. The top is alſo covered with decayed | ſmall, but placed in large umbells. 
filaments, which have belonged to footſtalks. The ſeeds are large and brown. 
The leaves are large and pinnated : they are It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
compoſed each of two or three pairs of broad, | and flowers in July. 
indented pinnz ; and are of a pale green, and C. Bauhine calls it Laſerpitium Gallicum. Others 
lightly hairy. only, Laſerpitium, or Laſerpitium vulgare. 


F VII. 
CUMM IN. 
CY MIN U N 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in umbells, uſually in a four-fold manner, both in the diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions ; and at the baſe of the ſtalks, and of their ſubdiviſions, are placed ſeveral narrow 
leaves. Each flower is compoſed of five petals, a little irregular in ſize, and ſomewhat bent in, and 
emarginated. The cup is ſcarce viſible. The ſeeds are two: they are convex on one fide, and 
ſtriated, plain, and ſmooth on the other. 
Linnæus places it among the pentandria monogynia with the others. 


Common Cummin. The flowers are ſmall and white; and they ter- 
Cyminum vulgare. | minate the ftalk in moderately large umbells. 
i . The ſeeds are large and brown. 
, , and hung with ; : 
re addin do 


The firſt leaves are divided into numerous, for the ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. Ic 
long, and very narrow ſegments ; and are of a | flowers in July. 
faint green, and a little hairy. C. Bauhine calls it Cyminum ſemine longiore. 

The ſtalk is round, ſtriated, upright, and about | Others, Cyminum vulgare. 
a foot high. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the reſt, | The feeds are an excellent carminative, but 
and ſtand irregularly. very unpleaſant, 


GENUS 
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5 29 I ©. VIII. 
MASTERWORT. 
IMPERATOR 1 4 


r There are no leaves at the baſe of the principal 
ſtalks, but ſeveral ſmall ones at the ſubdiviſions. The cup is ſcarce viſible. Each flower is com- 
poſed of five regular petals, nipped at the ends. The ſeeds are oval, edged with a broad rim, and 
marked with two furrows. 

Linnzus places it with the others. 


Maſterwort. The flowers are ſmall and white; but they are 
Imperateria vulgaris. placed in large umbells. 


The ſeeds are brown. 

The root is long, thick, and divided ; brown It is a native of many of the warmer parts of 
on the outſide, „ etc Europe, and flowers in June. 
tick, but very acri C. Bauhine calls it Imperatoria major. Others 
The ſtalk is upright, firm, ſtriated, branched, | Inperatoria vulgaris. „ 
and four feet high. 
og tgp og Bl. nay. oe The root is cordial and ſudorifick, and is 
long parts, ſerrated, of a green, and placed | greatly recommended againſt malignant and peſti- 
on branched footſtalks. | lential fevers. — 


. IX. 
1 6. 
EL BY I8TICUM 


RE flowers ſtand in umbells on numerous ſubdivided branches: at the baſe ſtand ſeveral 

leaves, and at the ſubdiviſions four. The cup is divided into five ſegments. Each flower 
conſiſts of five petals ; which are plain, hollowed, and turned back. The ſeeds are oblong and 
ſmooth, marked at the back with five ribs, and flat on the other ſide. 


| Lovage. The whole plant has a ſtrong, and not very 
Leviſticum vulgare. agreeable ſmell. 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with It is a native of Spain, and flowers in July. 
many fibres. C. Bauhine calls it Liguſticum vulgare. Others, 


The ftalk is ſtriated, firm, fix feet high, and | Leviſticum vulgare. 
divided into numerous branches. : 
The leaves are large; and they are com- It is recommended againſt peſtilential diſorders 
poſed of very numerous ſegments ; which are | as a cordial and ſudorifick. 
oblong, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, and of a deep, An infuſion of the root operates by urine ſafely 
ining green and powerfully ; and is good againſt obſtructions 
The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and the ſeeds | and in the gravel. 
are brown. 


V X. 
S ER MOUNTAIN. 
Lene 


THE flowers are diſpoſed in umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches; and there are ſmall 

leaves both at the baſes of the principal branches, and their ſubdiviſions. The cup is divided 
into five parts, and is very ſmall. The flowers are each formed of five equal petals, bent back at the 
ends; and the ſeeds have a double, foliaceous rim. 


Linnzus places this with the preceding among the pentandria monogynia ; but he does not allow ic 
to be a diſtin& genus. 


Sermountain. The ſtalk is five feet high, ſtriated, hollow, 
th | and branched. 
= _—_ The leaves are very beautiful : they are of a 
The root is long, thick, and tufted at the top 


bright green, large, and compoſed of almoſt in- 
with fibres of decayed leaves. | numerable ſmall, oblong, pointed ſegments. 
1 
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The flowers ſtand in large umbells on the tops 


C. Bauhine calls it Liguficum qued ſeſel offici- 


of all the branches ; and the ſeeds are broad, and | narum. Others, Siler montanum. 


of a pale brown. 


It is a native of naly, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 


The root is aperient and diuretick. It is ex- 


ao 


CCC XI. 


31 
. 


T* flowers are diſpoſed in umbells, on ſpreading 


R E T. 
. 
ſubdivided branches, and there are ſmall leaves 


at the baſe of the principal ſtalks and ſubdiviſions. The cup is ſcarce viſible. The flowers are 
compoled each of five petals, which turn back. The ſeeds are rounded and ftriated. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria with the preceding. 


Common Skirret. 
Siſarum vulgare. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, oblong, 
tuberous pieces, browniſh on the outſide, white 
within, and of a pleaſant flavour. 

The ſtalk is ftriated, firm, branched, and a 


foot and half high. 
The leaves are pinnated ; and the pinnæ are 


— . 


ſant green. 

The flowers are white; and toward the even- 
ing they have a light fragrance. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 

It is a native of Spain, and is cultivated in 
other countries for the root, which is pleaſant and 
wholeſome. 

C. Bauhine calls it Siſarum Germanicum. 


05 5 XII. 


a 0 1 
- Sl” ae | 


1 Eg flowers are 3 in umbells, on divided 
at the baſe of either. The cup is very ſmall. 
and the ſeeds are rounded, and ſtriated on one ſide. 


8 E. 
S U A. 


and ſubdivided branches ; 3 
Each flower is compoſed of five oval petals; 


Linnæus places this with the preceding among the peniandria. 


Common Aniſe. | 
Aniſum vulgare. 


The root is long, ſlender, and white. 

The ſtalk is weak, hairy; a foot and half high, 
bur ſcarce erect. 

The lower leaves are compoſed of a few broad, 
ſhort ſegments, ſerrated at the edges, and of a 
deep green. Thoſe on the upper part of the | 
ſtalk are formed of very narrow ſegments. 


The flowers are ſmall and white. 

e 
ſtrong ſmell, and ſweet taſte. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and is bon in be 
Levant iſlands for the ſeeds. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Aniſum berbariis. Others, 


Aniſum vulgare. | 
The ſeeds are an excellent mild carminative, 


good in cholicks, flatulencies, and indigeſtions. 


Re 5 nh OY XIII. 
DT 4A 2.2 L937 
» FT 08223424 40 oat 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells, on divided and ſubdivided branches, and at the baſes 
of the principal and leſſer diviſions ſtand one or more irregular leaves. The cup is very mi- 
nute. Each flower is compoſed of five roundiſh petals. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and ſtriated. 


Linnæus places this among the pentandria with 


Common Parſley. 
Petroſelinum vulgare. 
The root is long, ſlender, white, and of an 


ecable taſte. 


the preceding. 


The lower leaves are compoſed of numerous, 
broad, ſerrated ſegments ; and are of a fine green. 
The upper leaves are narrower in their divi- 
ſions. 


The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and the ſeeds 


The ſtalk is two feet high, ſtriated, weak, and 
Ow into many branches. 


are of a dark brown. 
42 
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li... Mt. 


—_— 


Ic is a native of Germany, and is cultivated in 


every where. 
— at the table, the ſeeds are car - 
inative, and good in cholicks. A ſtrong de- 


A M 


* 


great diſproportion, and thoſe in the middle the 


many fibres. 

The ftalk is ftriated, of a pale green, branched, 
and three feet high. 
The leaves at the bottom are compoſed of nu- 
merous, broad, indented pinnz ; and are of a 


flat while in flower, grows convex as the 
poſed of five petals ; of which the outer one is 


Spaniſh Toothpick. 

Gingidium Hiſpanicum. 

The root is long and thick. 

divided into many branches. | 
The leaves are large, and of a fine bright 
green : they are divided and ſubdivided into mi- 
nute, narrow ſegments. 

The flowers form large umbells ; but they are 
ſeparately ſmall and white. 


G. 3 2 
CANDY 
DAUCUS 


The ſeeds are long and hairy. 
five filaments, 


No 42. 


The ftalk is two feet high, ſtriated, green, and | 


coction of the roots works ſafely and powerfully 
by urinez and is excellent in obſtructions of the 
viſcera. 


. XIV. 
BISHOPS WEED. 


M TL 


Tir flower are placed innbells 0n ſubdivided branches and at the bſe of the principal, and 
of the ſubdiviſions both, there ſtand little oblong leaves. The cup is very minute. Each 
flower is compoſed of five irregular, heart-ſhaped petals ; thoſe in the outer part of the tufts having 


petals more equal. The ſeeds are convex, and 


ſtriated. 


deep green. Thoſe on the upper part are divi- 
ded into narrower ſegments, and are paler. 

The flowers are ſmall and white; and the ſeeds 
are of a dark brown. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ammi majus. Others, Ammi 
vulgare. 

The ſeeds operate by urine, and are alſo good 
| againſt flatulencies. 


N XV. 
SPANISH TOOTHPICE 
C1HNCiIDID@0 
HE flowers are placed in umbells, on ſubdivided branches; and the whole umbel, which is 


ſeeds ripen. Under the principal branches, and 


their ſubdiviſions, there ſtand numerous little leaves. The cup is very minute. Each flower is com- 


larger than the reſt. The ſeeds are oblong and 


The ſeeds are brown, and of a very pleaſing 
ſmell. 8 


It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Au- 


C. Bauhine calls it Gingidium umbella longa. 
| Others, Viſnaga. 

The rays of the umbel, when the ſeeds are 
picked off, make an excellent kind of toothpicks: 
they are. fine, tough, of a rough ſurface, and 
| ſweet-ſcented. We ſometimes import them for 
that purpoſe. 


U 8 XVI. 
DAUCUS. 
CRESICUS 


1 flowers are placed in umbells, on ſubdivided branches; and at the baſes of the principal 
branches, and of their ſubdiviſions, there ſtand ſeveral little leaves. The cup is very ſmall. 
The flowers are compoſed of five heart-ſhaped petals, which are bent ; and the outer one is largeſt. 


Linnæus ranges this with the other umbelliferous plants among the pentandria; each flower having 


5Q Candy 
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Candy Daucus. j greyiſh green colour . thoſe on the upper par 
Daucus Creticus. of the plant re cu inc longer and yer le 
The root is long, ſmall, and hung with 44 The flowers ate ſmall and white; and the ſeeds 
few fibres. are oblong, rough, and brown. 
The ſtalks are weak, ſlender, ſtriated, and a It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowers in July. 
foot high. C. Bauhine calls it Daacus Alpinus multifids 
The leaves at the bottom ate divided into nu- | folio. Others, Daucus Cretenfis. 
merous, narrow ſegments ; and they are of a The ſeeds are carminative and diuretick. 


T5 3 BK 35 k 
UMBELLIFEROUS PELLITORY. 
PYRETHRUM UMBELLIFERUM. 


E flowers are placed in umbells on ſubdivided branches ; and there are no leaves, either at the 
baſes of the principal or leſſer diviſions. The cup is very minute. Eine pn 
five oblong petals. The ſerds are oblong, and lightly ſtriated. 

—— . Tu. 


Umbelliferous Pellitory. nute, oblong ſegments ; and are of a ſhining 
ehbelliferum green. 

— The flowers are ſmall and white, and the ſceds 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a few | are brown. 

fibres: it is of a brown colour, and a very acrid | It is a native of the Eaſt, and ſome of the 

taſte. | warmer parts of Europe, and flowers in July. 
The ftalk is ſtriated, and three feet high ; di- C. Bauhine calls it Pyrethrum umbelliferum : a 

vided into numerous branches, and of a pale | name moſt others have copied. 

— The root held in the mouth is good againſt the 
The leaves are very beautifully formed of mi- toothach, as that of the right pellitary of Spain. 


a SW 3 XVIII. 
BLACK MASTERW ORT. 
A8TRANT I 4 


HE flowers are placed in ſmall umbells, upon a few principal branches, with numerous ſubdi- 
18 and at the baſe of each ſtand ſeveral little leaves. The cup is divided by five dents 
at the edge. Each flower is compoſed of five oblong petals, ſplit at the top. The ſeeds are oblong, 
and covered with a kind of cruſt. 

T among the pentandria, the flowers 
in all having five filaments. 


Black Maſterwort. | The flowers terminate the branches in ſmall 
Aſtrantia. —_ 
| peculiar of leaves, forming a general 3 
The root is black, and compoſed of numerous | and theſe are rediſh within. N55 
fibres. 3 The flowers themſelves are of a greeniſh white. 
The firſt leaves are placed on long, rediſh The freds ane frnald and brown 
footſtalks; and are divided to the baſe into five The whole plant has an 


parts : theſe are oblong, ſerrated, ſharp- pointed; i 4 
and of a deep green on the upper ſide, and a yel- Ir is a native of the mountainous parts of Eu- 


; and flowers in June. 
lowiſh green underneath. oo g R 5 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſtriated, weak, and C. Bauhine calls it Helleborus niger ſanicule folio 
two feet high. major. Others, Aftrantia nigra. 


The leaves, on theſe reſemble thoſe from the | SIE 
root; but they are ſmaller, and have fewer di- | The root is a violent purge. 
viſions, and thoſe placed leſs regularly. 


The END of te TWENTY-FOURTH CLASS. 
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CLASS HEY. 


Plants whoſe flower is coripoſed' of numerous floſcules, placed within a com- 
mon cup, and forming a kind of bead; each floſcule being tubular, and 
the cup formed of numerous ſcaly parts. 


| is not in the whole compaſs of Nature a claſs mors obviouſly or more diſtinctly cha- 
racteriſed than this. The head ſhews itſelf to the moſt flight obſerver as diſtinct from what 
is ſeen in all other kinds: and it is univerſal in theſe. 

From this Mr. Ray was induced to range them in one genus, under the name of capitate ; and 
ſo cotfermable to herfelf is Nature, even in the leaſt points, that the Linnæan ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed 
upon the threads in the flower, does not ſeparate them. 

That author places them in his tlaſs of Hugrngfa ; the character of which is, that the buttons at 
the ſummit of the threads coaleſce, and form a cylinder. All the capitate plants have this peculiar 
character: but though it ſerves to keep them together, it does not anſwer the ſecond purpoſe of the 
diſtinctions in ſcience, which is, to ſeparate all others from them; for the other compoſite-flowered 
plants, the ſom-thiſtle, and ſuch others, having their buttons coaleſcent in the ſame form, are united by 
that character with the capitate plants. 

Thus Linnæus has therefore of neceſſity, according to his method; arranged them: the thifles 
and coltsfoot ſtand in the ſame claſs ; and are united under it with the violet and balſam. 


. 


Natives BRITAIV. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


r I. 
GENTLE THISTLE. 
ya 'S& FR & ' 


HE general cup is formed of many ſcales, and ſwells out in the middle. The flowers in this 
are numerous 3 and each is formed of a fingle petal, of a tubular ſhape, very narrow at the 
biſe, and wide at the mouth, where it is divided into five ſegments. The ſeeds are oblong, and 
winged with down; and the leaves of the plant are ſet with very flight, weak prickles. 
places this among the ſyngeneſia ; the filamems converging, and the buttons being united 
in a cylindrick form. 
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1. Engliſh Gentle Thiſtle. 
Cirſium Anglicum. 


fibres. 


The ſtalk is upright, firm, not much branched, 
and two feet high. 
The leaves are long and narrow : they are of 


a pale green, covered lightly with a greyiſh, | 


heary matter, and at the edges beſet with nume- 
rous, light prickles. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks; 
and they are large and purple. 

It is found on marſhy ground in many parts 
of England, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cirfium majus fingulari ca- 

itulo. 
be leaves are ſometimes divided ſlightly at 
the edges; and the flower is not unfrequently 
white. 


2. Great Gentle Thiſtle. 
Cum majus nutante flore. 


The root is fibrous, and white. | 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, whitiſh, and five 
feet high : it is rarely much branched, and to- 
ward the top it uſually bends with the weight of 
the flower. : 

The leaves are very large, oblong, broad, 
woolly and whitiſh on the upper fide, and quite 
white underneath. | 

The flowers are large and purple: uſually there 
is only one at the extremity of the ſtalk. 

It is found in mountainous damp places, but 
is not common. | 


© * Mn 


The root is compoſed of numerous, ſpreading 


— — — — 2 — 
— 


C — alls — * —— 

- Bauhine. calls it Gum ſingular; capituly 

| ſquammato. Others, Cirfium Britanicum 
The flower in this alſo is ſometimes wha.” 


3. Blue Mountain Cirſium. 
Cirfrum humile polyanthemum flore ceruleſcente. 
The root is compoſed of thick, white fibres. 


„„ OY ED. ant 


A 
1 | 

Ray calls it Cirfium humile montanum 
folio polyanthemum. Merret, 
| ho fore. | 
| 4- Denrated Cirfium. 
| Cirfium foliis anguſftis dentatis. © 

The root is long and lender. 

The. ſtalk is weak, tough, divided i 
branches, and two feet high. ets i 


| The leaves are long, and very narrow; of x 
greyiſh green, and ſerrated at the edges. 


cynogloſſ 
Carduus mollis cæru· 


| : | | 

Ray calls this Cirſum montanum palyantbemun 
ö : 
ſalicis falio. He thought it but a variety of the 


| nes BCE RY the plants, and they 


9 II. 


THISTLE. 
C4 RD UTC S. 


1 flowers are placed in great numbers in a common cup. This is compoſed of many ſealy 
ſubſtances, pointed at the ends; and it ſwells out in a rounded form. Each flower is formed 


of a ſingle petal ; and is tubular, and ſmall at the bottom, and ſpread out broad at the top; where 
it is divided into five ſegments, one more deeply ſeparated than the others. The ſeeds are winged 
with down. The leaves are beſet with ſtrong and ſharp petals, and in many ſpecies alſo the ſtalks. 


DIVISION L 


1. Common Way Thiſtle. 
Carduus vulgatiſſimus. 


'The root is white and creeping. 

The ſtalks are numerous, tough, of a pale 
green, ſmooth, not much branched, and a yard 

The leaves are numerous, long, moderately 
broad, and of a ſtrong green: they are deeply 
and irregularly notched and ſinuated at the edges, 


and beſet with long and ſharp prickles. " 
The flowers terminate the branches in nume- 
rous ſmall heads ; and are of a pale purple. 


It is common in fields and under hedges. It 
flowers in June. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Carduus repens folio ſonchi. 
3 


BRITISH SPECIES 


2: Muſk-Thiſtle. 
Carduus moſthatus capitulo nutante. 
| The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 


The ſtalk is firm, upright, of a browniſh co- 
lour, and five feet high. 

| The leaves are numerous, and divided 

| at the edges : they are of a duſky green, and be- 
ſet with ſharp prickles. 

The flower is large and purple ; and frequently 


there is but one · at the extremity of the ſtalk, 
which hangs drooping. 
It is very common in damp paſtures, and 
flowers in June. 
J. Bauhine calls it Carduus nutans. C. Bau- 
hine, Cirfium majus fingulari capitulo magno. 
3. Thiſtle 


The alk is three feet high, edged at the ſeve- 
ral ſides with prickly membranes from the baſes 
of the leaves, and of a duſky green. 

The leaves are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
dentated and ſinuated at the edges, and very 

ickly. 

The flowers are placed in ſmall heads at the 
tops of the ſtalks, and in the boſoms of the up- 
per leaves, and they are of a pale red, 

It is found on dicch-banks in loamy ſoils, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carduus acantboides. Pe- 
tiver, Carduus ſpino/iſſimus capitulis minoribus. 

5. Marſh-Thiſtle. 
Carduus paluſtris. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, tough, 
brown fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, not much branched, and 
ſeven feet high: it is uſually of a browniſh co- 
lour, with a tinge of purple, and is very 
prickly. 

The leaves are long, and moderately broad, of 


a green, and ſet with thorns. 
414 at the tops of the ſtalk, ſix 
or eight together ; and they are of a deep purple. 
It is frequent in meadows, and flowers in 
June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Carduus paluftris. Others, 
Carduus aquaticus. 


6. Marſh-Thiſtle, with a ſingle head. 
Carduus paluſtris fingulari capitulo. 


| 


20. —— 5%; white 


The ſtalk is upright, rediſh, very prickly, not 
much branched, and four feet high. 

The leaves are very large, broad, oblong, and 
moderately prickly. 

The flower uſually ſtands ſingle at the ſummit 
of the ſtalk : it is a large prickly head, contain” 
ing numerous floſcules of a very bright purple. 
3 tis cr be cm and flowers in 

uly. 

Plukenet calls it Carduus paluſtris mitiar bar- 
dane capitulo in ſummo caule fingulari. 

The flower is ſometimes white, 


7. Dwarf Carline Thiſtle. 
The root is long and thick, and has many 
fibres. 

The leaves lie ſpread upon the ground; and 
they are long and large, very deeply and irregu- 
larly divided at the edges, and ſet with ſtrong, 
ſharp prickles. 

The flower is large, and of a fine purple: it 
ſcarce riſes from the ground, but grows in the 
centre of the leaves upon a very ſhort ſtalk. 

It is common in dry paſtures in many of our 
ſouthern counties, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carlina acaulis flore minore 
Pur pureo. Others, Carlina acaulis ſeptentriona- 
lium. 


8. Spear-Thiſtle. 
Carduus lanceatus. 


The root is long, and hung with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, fix feet high, very prickly, 
and divided into numerous branches. 

The leaves are long and large: their colour is 
a pale green; and they are divided deeply at the 
edges into pointed ſegments ; and at the ends are 
formed in the ſame manner, reſembling the point 
of a ſpear. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches; 
and are large and purple. 

It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carduus lanceatus latifolius. 


9. Small Spear-Thiſtle. 
Carduus lanceatus minor. 


| The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The ftalk is upright, divided into many 
branches, and four feet high: its colour is a 
greyiſh green, and it is very prickly, 

The leaves are long, and narrow : they are 
deeply divided into ſharp ſegments; and they 
run out into a long point at the end. 
| The flowers are ſmall, and of a palered; and 
they ſtand in great cluſters at the extremities of 
the branches. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in 
A a 
Ray calls it Carduus lanceatus flore et capite mi- 

noribus. 


10. Giant-Thiſtle. 
Carduus lauceatus maximus. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
nected to a large head. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, very prickly, not 
much branched, and eight feet high. 

The leaves are very large, long, conſiderably 
broad, of a fine deep green, and divided in the 
ſpear-pointed manner at the fides and ends. 

The flowers are few in number ; but they are 


very large: they ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and are of a fine purple. 


It is common in our northern counties, and 
flowers in July. 
Ray calls it Carduus lanceatus major. 
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11. Woolly-headed Thiſtle. 
Carduus tomentoſus. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is thick, upright, branched, and 

five leet high. 
The leaves are long, and moderately broad 
and they are very beautifully divided ; ſomewhat 
in the manner of the ſpear - thiſtles. but with more 
numerous and more regular ſegments. Their co- 
lour is a deep green. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches 
in large woolly heads; and they are of a fine deep 
purple. 

We have it in our weſtern counties, but not 
common. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carduus capite rotundo tomen- 
toſo. Others, Carduus eriocefhalus, and Corona 
fratrum. 


12. Lady's Thiſtle. 
Carduus Marie. 


This is a ſtately and very beautiful plant; and, 
if brought from a remote part of the world, 
would be eſteemed in gardens. 

The root is long, and furniſhed with nume- 
rous fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, regularly branched, 
and five feet bigh. 

The-leaves are very large, long, broad, irregu- 
| larly notched at the edge, of a deep, fine green 
colour, and veined and variegated with white. 

The flowers are very large and purple, and 
the heads are pric kly. 

It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 
July. 

C . Bauhine calls it Carduus elbis maculis notatus 
vulgaris. Others, Carduus lacteus. 


13. Hairy Lady's Thiſtle. 
Carduus Marie bir ſutus. 


The root is fibrous and white. 

The talk is upright, prickly, firm, not much 
branched, and four feet high. 

The leaves are very large, long, broad, den- 
tated, and ſinuated at the edges, of a pale green, 
ſomewhat hairy, and not at all variegated with 
white : they are ſet with ſharp prickles, and co- 
ver the ſtalk very thick. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the branches 
in large heads ; and are of a pale red. 

It is not unfrequent in waſte grounds, and 
flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Carduus Marie hirſutus non macu- 
latus. 


14. Cotton- Thiſtle, 
Carduus tomentoſus acanthium dictus. 


The root is long, white, and hung with many 
fibres. 


DIVISION II. 


1. Globe Tzhiſtle. 
Carduus capite ſpberico. 


The root is fibrous. 


| 


n 


The firſt leaves are extremely broad, ſlightly 
indented, ſharp-pointed, of a whitiſh green, cov- 


prickles. | 

The ſtalk is five feet bigh, edged with prick; 
membranes, and ſet thick with the ſame kind g. 
leaves. 


The flowers ſtand in very large heads; aq 
are of a bright red, with a tinge of le. 


It is common on ditch- banks, and flowers ia 
* 


July. 
C. Bauhine callgg 


Hlveſtris. Orhe 


15. Common Star-Thiſtle, 
Carduus ftellaris calcitrapa dictus. 


The root is long, ſlender, and Wi 
few fibres. vm * 

The firſt leaves ſpread circularly upon the 
ground; and they are long, narrow, and den- 
ted at the edges. 

The talk is two feet high; and is of a pale 
green, and prickly. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root, 
but they are more deeply divided, and their co- 
lour is a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
and are large, and of a faint red, 
white. | 

The heads of the flowers are armed with 
prickles, which ſpread out like the rays of a ſtar. 

We have it in dry paſtures, but not common. 
It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carduus ftellatus foliis papa- 
veris erratici. Others, Carduus ftellaris, and 


alba tomentoſa latiſolia 
um. 


16. Solſtitial Thiſtle. 
Carduus ftellatus luteus. 


The root is long, ſlender, black, and hung 
with a few{fibres. 

The firſt leaves ſpread circularly on the ground; 
and they are long, deeply divided, and of a faint 
green. 

The ſtalk is tough, ight, and 
3 gh, firm, upright two 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root ; 
and they are of a faint green. 

The flowers ſtand in ſmall prickly heads at the 
tops of the branches ; and they are of a beauti- 
ful yellow. 

We have it in dry paſtures in ſome parts of 
England; but it is not common. It flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Carduus fteilatus Iuteus foliis 
Sani. Others, Carduus ſolftitialis, And we, 
The St. Barnaby's thiſtle. 


The 1hifiles in general poſſeſs but ſmall medici- 
nal virtues. The young ſhoots are eſculent, 
and in moſt kinds very well taſted. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ſtalk is two feet and a half high, round, 
tough, glutinous to the touch, and covered with 
a purpliſh duſt. : 

The leaves are long, moderately broad, deeply 

2 i z 
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; dented ; and of a beautiful green on the upper The leaves are long, moderately broad, irre. 
Gde, and a pale green underneath. gularly ſinuated at the edges, and of a yellowiſh 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in | green. 

round heads ; and are of a beautiful blue. | The flowers are yellow ; and they are placed 
It is a native of Italy, but is common in our | in prickly heads, cloſe ſurrounded with ſeveral 
rdens. little leaves. 

* Bauhine calls it Carduus ſpbærocepbalus lati- It is a native of the German mountains, and 
folius vulgaris. Others, Carduus globoſus. flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cnicus fplveftris bir ſutior. 
2. Bleſſed Thiſtle. Others, Carduus Benedictus. 

Car diftus. | 


The root is long 
The ſtalk is tough, 
and two feet high. 


It is celebrated as a ſtomachick and ſudorifick, 


. but is not ſo much regarded in the modern prac- 
much branched, I tice as thoſe encomiums beſtowed on it by au- 
| thors ſeem to demand. 


* 
F IL 
S AF F- FLOWER. 
'CARTHAMUS. 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in numbers in ſcaly heads; the ſeveral ſcales having a kind of folia- 
T ceous appendage at the end. Each ſeparate flower is formed of a ſingle petal, and is tubular at 
the baſe, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſeeds are large, and ſtand almoſt naked. 
Linnæus places this with the other capitate plants among the fyngenefia ; their buttons coaleſcing. 


Common Saff flower, and branches in large ſcaly heads; and they are 
Carthamus vulgaris. A which they retain 
w b 

The root is long, ſlender, whitiſh, and hung It is found by road-ſides in ſome few parts of 
with a few fibres. England. Probably theſe ſhoots have riſen from 
The ſtalk is upright, not much branched, | ſcattered ſeeds, the plant having been cultivated 
round, and rediſh at the bottom. in the neighbourhood for the uſe of dyers : though 

The leaves are broad, ſhorr, ſharp-pointed, | perhaps it may be native. 

and of a lively green: they ſtand irregularly on It flowers in Auguſt. 

the ſtalks. C. Bauhine calls it Cuicus ſativus. Others, 


The flowers grow at the ſummits of the ſtalks Carthamus. 


r WV -8 IV. 
SAW-WORT. 
r 
HE flowers are collected in ſmall heads, and contained in a common cup; which is oblong; 
rounded, a little ſwelled, and formed of ſcales cloſe ſer, but not prickly. Each floſcule is 


formed of a ſingle petal, tubular, and crooked at the bafe, and ſwelled out, and divided into five 
ſegments at the rim. The leaves are not prickly. 


Common Saw- wort. The ſtalk is round, upright, lender, and two 
Serratula vulgaris. feet or more in height. 
- The flowers are collected in ſmall heads; and 
The root is fibrous and white. are of a fine purple, but ſometimes white. 


The firſt leaves are uſually undivided, oblong, The ſeeds are oblong and large. 


broad, and of a beautiful green : ſometimes they ; i 
= a lime ad ibis W 
D —_— — | — |  C. Bauhine calls it Seryatuls. Others, Servatuls 
_ jagged, while the ſpecies is the fame. In | P Part. 
forms are larly and beautifull ! . 
oP "= Ge aber had ts — vulnerary and aſtringent, but 
ame. — 
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TA flowers are collected in large, rounded heads, and are contained many in a common cup; 
which is formed of oblong ſcales, whoſe points turn downwards as ſo many hooks. Each flower 


has a long, ſlender tube, and is divided into five ſegments at the rim. The ſeeds are pyramidal, 


and winged with ſhort down. 


Linnæus places this with the preceding among the /yngene/ia - but he 


lappa, and calls the genus arctium. 


1. Great Burdock. 

The root is long and thick, brown on the 
outſide, white within, and hung with a few 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is a yard high, ſtriated, tough, and 
divided into many branches. 

The leaves are extremely large : they are broad 
at the baſe, ſmaller to the point, and of a greyiſh 
green colour. 

The flowers are of a faint purple. 

It is common every where in waſte grounds, 
and flowers all ſummer. 

C. Bauhine calls it Lappa major acrium Dioſco- 
ridis. Others, Lappa, and Bordana major. 


The root is an excellent diuretick and deob- 
ſtruent. The beſt way of giving it is in a ſtrung 
infufion ; and it is thus very ſerviceable in ob- 
ſtructions of urine, and in the jaundice. It is 


alſo much celebrated in aſthmas. The ſeeds poſ- 


ſeſs the ſame virtues. 


2. Smooth-headed Burdock. 
Lappa capitulis maximis glabris. 


The root is long, thick, brown, and full of a 
ſlimy juice. 

The ſtalk is red toward the bottom, very 
tough, divided into many branches, and five 
feet high. 

The leaves are of a vaſt ſize, and of a deep 


— flowers are of a fine red; and the heads 
in which they are contained are very large and 
ſmooth. 

It is frequent by way-ſides with the other, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 


glabro. 


3. Small-headed Burdock. 
Lappa major capitulis minoribus. 


The root is long, thick, and of a pale colour. 

The ſtalk is tough, ſtriated, and very much 
branched. 

The leaves are large, oblong, and not ſo broad 
as in the common ſpecies. 

The heads are ſmooth, ſmall, and very nume- 
rous : they are of a conic figure, and have tufts 
of purple flowers. 


| 


Ray calls it Lappa major capitulo maximo | 


go" the received name 
| * 


It is common in our ſouthern counties, and 
flowers 5 V 
Ray it Lappa major capitulis parvi 
glabris. : F 


4. Woolly-headed Burdock. 
Lappa capitulis magnis tomentofis. 


The root is long, thick, and brown. 

The ſtalk is very thick, ſtriated, purpliſh, 
and five feet high: it is divided into many 
branches, and thick ſet with leaves. 

Theſe are broad, ſhort, rough, of a grey 
green, and of an uneven ſurface. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops in vaſt roundiſh, 
woolly heads. | 

The ſeeds are large and brown. 


It is common in our waſte grounds, and 


flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Lappa major capitulis tomentofis. 
Others, Bardana major capitulis lanugingfis. *+ 


5. Globular-headed Burdock. 
Lappa capitulis minoribus globoſis. 


The root is long and large. | 

The ſtalk is tough, firm, upright, and four 
feet high; and it is divided into many branches, 
and thick ſet with leaves. 

Theſe are very large, broad, rumpled, of a 
duſky green, and clammy. 

The flowers are of a pale red, ſometimes white; 
and they are collected into little, globular heads; 
which are thick ſet with a woolly matter. 

We have it in our northern counties, where it 
flowers in May. 

Ray calls it Lappa major montana capitulis mi- 
noribus rotundioribus et magis tomentofis. | 


6. Little Cobweb-headed Burdock. 
Lappa minor capitulis reticulatis. 


The root is very long and brown. ou 

The ftalk is lightly ribbed, and of a rediſh cos 
lour. | 
The leaves are large, and have brown foot- 
ſtalks : they are of an uneven ſurface, and pale 
green. 

The flowers are little and purple; and they 
are collected into ſmall olive-coloured heads, ele · 
gantly reticulated with a white, woolly matter. 

Petiver calls it Bordana minor caritulo araneoſo. 
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VI. 


B LUE BOTTLE. 


N US. 


HE flowers are arranged many together in a ſmall head. The common cup ſurrounding them 
is of a rounded figure ; and is compoſed of oblong ſcales, edged in an elegant manner. The 


foſcules or ſeparate flowers are large: they have a long and ſlender tube, and a wide mouth, ſwelled 
out and divided into five ſegments ; and the floſcules on the verge of each head are leſs divided than 
-hoſe in the centre. The leaves are not prickly, and the whole flower is elegant. | 


DIVISION L 
Common Bluebottle. 
Cyanus vulgaris. 
The root is fibrous, and whitiſh. . 
The ſtalk is uptight, lender, firm, * of 
green, and covered more or with a 
1 downy ſubſtance. 


The leaves are long and narrow : thoſe on the 
lower parts are divided deeply in a ſome what pin- 
* 


DIVISION II. 


Great Bluebottle. 
anus major. 

The root is compoſed of innumerable thick 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, thick, a foot and half 
high, and not much branched: they are of a 
freſh green colour; but they have a white cot- 
tony matter about them. 


BRITISH SPECIES 


| nated manner. The others are entire : they are 
of a pale green, and of a firm ſubſtance. 

The flowers terminate the tops of the branches; 
| and they are large, and of a fine blue. 

It is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyanus ſegetum; Others, 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves are large, oblong, undivided, and 
of a fine green. 

The flowers are large and beautiful : they ate 
naturally purple; but ſometimes blue, and ſome- 
times white. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyanus montanus latifolius ſive 


verbaſculum cyanoides. 


ff ̃ u 
K NAPW E E p. 
Eo i 


1 flowers are collected into large, rounded heads ; and the ſcales compoſing theſe are edged 
with ſlendet᷑ and irregular fibres. The flowers themſelves are ſmall : they have a very narrow, 
tubular baſe ; and an open mouth, divided deeply into five ſegments ; which are long, narrow, and 


pointed. 
Linnæus 


places this with the cyanus among the fmgenefia. He does not allow either to be a diſ- 


tint genus, but compriſes them together with the great centaury under the name centaurea. 


1. Common Knapweed. 
Jacea vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, tough, 
brown fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, firm, of a brown colour, 
not much branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are oblong, and of a duſky green; 
they are variouſly and irregularly nicked and di- 
vided at the edges. | 

The flowers terminate the branches ; and they 
are of a fine, purpliſh red. 

The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. | 

It is common in paſtures, and by way- ſides, 
and flowers in June. 


Others, Jacea vulgaris. 
Ne 43. 


C. Bauhine calls it Jacea nigra pratenſis latifolia. 


It is an excellent aſtringent, and is beſt given 
in decoction. 


2. Great Knapweed. 
Jacea major. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable thick 
„and brown fibres. 
he ſtalk is robuſt, brown, two feet and a 
half in height, and veriouſly and irregularly 
branched. 
The leaves are large; and ſome of them are 
entire, others divided to the rib into many ſeg- 
ments. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
and they are large, and of a lively purple. | 
The ſeeds are large and brown. 
s 8 
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Ic is common in hilly paſtures, and flowers in The leaves are oblong and narrow, of a greyiſi 
July. green, and cottony. Thoſe toward the lowe, 
C. Bauhine calls ir Jacea major ſquammatis ca- part are deeply divided, the others ſcarce at all 
Pitulis. The flowers are large, and of a pale fleh. 


3. Grey Matweed. colour. : 
Facea foliis cinereis. W 
in July. 


The root is compoſed of many flender fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, brown, but covered with 
a cottony matter, not much branched, and rarely 
GP high. 


Ray calls it Jacea miner tomentoſa laciniats 


y Tn SENG g 
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„ II. 


0 ForREiGN GENERA. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


. 2 a I. 
Char CAMTAVTRY 
CRAM LU RI 


T* flowers are collected into oblong heads; which are compoſed of numerous, thick, cluſtered 
ſcales : they are each formed of a ſingle petal, which has a very ſlender, tubular baſe; and is 


deeply divided into five ſegments. 


Linnæus places this with the reſt of the capitate plants among the {zngenefis, their buttons in the 
flower coaleſcing in a cylindric form. The common name of the genus is centaurium majus : but 
a OO It is better therefore to follow the modern practice, and call it centaxyia. 


Common Great Centaury. 
Centauria vulgaris. 
The root is long, thick, and of a rediſh co- 


„ 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, of a brown colour, 
four or five feet high, and divided into many 
branches. 


The leaves are very large, and pinnated in a 


The END of te TWENTY-FIFTH CLASS. 


regular and handſome manner : they are- ſerra- 
ted along the edges of the pinnæ, and of a yel- 
lowiſh green. 
The flowers terminate the branches ; and are 
large and purple. 
The ſeeds are oblong and gloſſy. 
It is a native of Italy, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Centaurium majus folio in 


Plures lacimas diviſo. 


. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of numerous floſeules, or ſmaller diſtinct 
flowers ; which are flat not tubular, to the end; and are arranged toge- 
ther in @ ſcaly cup; the whole naturally full » ddd; the entire num- 
ber of floſcules forming each general flower being uniform, and regularly 
diſpoſed ; and whoſe leaves and flalks yield, on being broken, a white 
milky juice. 


firſt glance, even of an unexperienced eye, ſees theſe plants, numerous as they are, to 

be regularly connected with one another, and evidently divided from thoſe of all the other 

claſſes : but the preſent mode of ſcience, baniſhing the uſe of obvious characters, and eſta- 

bliſhing its diſtinftions only on the diſpoſition and number of the minuter parts, confounds theſe 

plants with the capitate or thiſtle kind deſcribed before ; and with the — as well as ſimply 
diſcoide, to be deſcribed hereafter under one general term, the ſyngenefa. 

Thus arranged together, they conſtitute the claſs diftinguiſhed by that term in heli ſyſtem, 

and are with the thiſtles ranked alſo with the violet and balſam. 


WN 


Natives . 
Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are ſound naturally wild in this country. 
. I. 


LETTUCE. 
CL ET OE SH 


1 flower is compoſed of numerous, far, or ligylated floſcules, 9 at the n and 


arranged together in a ſcaly cup, of an oval or oblong figure, formed of numerous, ſoft, and 


due pointed ſcales. e e 
and ſolid. 


Linnæus places this among the ſngenefa ; the filaments, as in the others, having 8 which 


unite into a cylinder. 
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Te BRITISH HERBAL. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Great Wild Lettuce. 
Lactuca ſylveſtris major opii odore. 


The root is long, thick, and whitiſh ; and, 
when cut, it yields abundantly a yellow juice, of 
a very unpleaſant ſmell, reſembling that of opium; 
and of a bitter and nauſeous taſte. | 

The firſt leaves are very large, oblong, broad, 
and a little waved, but not divided at the edges. 

Their colour is a pale green ; and, when bro- 
ken, they yield the ſame yellow acrid juice. 

1 he ſtalk is round, green, ſmooth, and five 
feet high ; and at the top it is divided into many 
branches. 

The leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the root ; 
and are oblong, broad, and undivided. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
and are numerous, ſmall, and yellow. 

It is frequent in our midland counties, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Laduca fylveſtris odore vi- 
roſo. Others, Ladtuca ſylveſtris major adore opii. 


This is one of thoſe Engliſh plants which de- 
ſerve to be more known in medicine. It is called 
poiſonous, and men have from that been frighted 
from its uſe; but it is a very gentle and ſafe 
opiate. The beſt way of giving it is in a ſyrup 


made from a decoction of the freſh leaves and 


ſtalk. This way it greatly exceeds the common 
diacodium, and may be given to tender conſtitu- 
tions with more ſafety. This I write from expe- 


2. Jagged-leaved Wild Lettuce. 
Lactuca fylveftris ſoliis laciniatis. 


The root is long, thick, and brown. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, purpliſh, 
and four feet high. | 

The leaves are long and large, of a dead green, 
deeply divided at the edges, and prickly along 
the rib on the under ſide. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale yellow : 
they grow in vaſt numbers on the tops of the 


branches. 
The whole plant abounds with a yellow, ill- 
ſcented juice. 


DIVISION II. 


Blue-flowered Mountain-Lettuce. 
Lafiuca montana cerulea. 


The root is long, ſmall, and hung with 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, lender, upright, of a 
purpliſh colour, and divided at the top into 
many branches. 


BRITISH 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The leaves are long, and moderately broad : 

| they are ſlightly finuated at the edges, and of a 
deep green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a fine blue. 

It is a native of Italy, and flowers in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Lactuca montana jurjureo 
cærulea major. 


SPECIES. 


It is common on ditch-banks, and flowers i, 
June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Laduca fylveſtris coſta [jins/a. 
Others, Lactuca ſylveftris diſſectis foliis. 

The leaves of this ſpecies are ſometimes undi. 
vided, or very little divided, as in the firſt king. 
In this ſtate ſome have deſcribed it as a diftin& 
ſpecies ; and others have confounded it with thi, 
and with the firſt : but they are two diſtin& 


plants; and this variety only belongs to the lat- 
ter here deſcribed. 


3- The leaſt Wild Letruce. 
Laftuca ſylveſtris minima. 


The root is long and thin. 
he ſtalks are numerous, very ſlender, tough, 

42238 

The leaves are long, narrow, and deeply di- 
vided; and the whole plant is full of an ill. 
ſcented juice. 

The flowers are ſmall ; and they : 
they are placed in long, Cs I 

It is common on clay-banks of ditches, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chandrilla viſcaſa bumilic. 
Others, Lafiuce fylveſtri minor. 
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4. Ivy-leaved Wild Lettuce. 
Ladtuca murorum foliis anguloſis. 


The root is fibrous and whitiſh. 
The ftalk is round, upright, not much 
branched, browniſh or purpliſh in colour, and 
two feet high. 
The leaves are long, and of a handſome fi- 
gure : they are ſmall, and deeply pinnated to- 
ward the baſe, and at the end they ſwell out into 
a broad, angulated, and pointed piece, reſem- 
bling a leaf of ivy. 
The flowers are ſmall, numerous, and yellow, 
It is common on banks and walls, and flowers 
in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sonchus Levis laciniatus mu- 
ralis parvis floribus. 
Linnæus diſtinguiſhes this and the ſucceeding 
from the lettuce kind under the name prenanthes, 
from a flight difference in the cup. | 
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3 II. 


SOW - THIS TL E. 
rene 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous, flat floſcules, ranged together in a large common cup. 
T This is rounded, and formed of very numerous and very ſlender ſcales. Each of the floſ- 
cules is narrow, and indented in four parts at the top. The ſeeds are oblong, and the ſtalks thick, 
but flight and hollow. Linnæus places this among the /yngene/ia. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common ſmooth Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus lævis vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, whitiſh 


fibres. | 

The ſtalk is thick, upright, round, hollow, 
and of a dead green. 

The leaves are very large, oblong, deeplygþ- 
nuated at the edges, and terminated by a large, 
broad point. 

The flowers ſtand in great numbers on the tops 
of the branches; and are large, and of a fine 
pale yellow. 

It is common every where in ground that has 
been dug, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Sonchus Levis lacimatus lati- 
folius. Others only, Sonchus Levis. 


2. Broad-leaved ſmooth Sow- Thiſtle. 
Sonchus Levis folio latiore: 

The root is fibrous and white. 

The ftalk is round, vpright, of a deep green, 
and a yard high. 

The leaves are broad and ſhort ; and are divi- 
ded at the edges by a few ſlight ſegments. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale yellow. 

It is common in corn- fields, and flowers in 
June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Senchus Levis minor pauciori- 
bus lacinits. 


3. Common prickly Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus foliis ſpinofis vulgaris. 


The root is long and ſlender, and has many 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is very thick, and of a fine deep 
green, round, a yard high, and branched. 

The leaves are long, and conſiderably broad, 
ſerrated, and prickly at the edges, and of a fine 
deep green. 

The flowers are large, and of a gold yellow. 

It is common on ditch-banks, and flowers in 


Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Sonchus aſper non laciniatus. 
Others, Sonchus aſper vulgaris. 


4. Jagged prickly Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus aſper foliis laciniatis. 

The root is long, and hung with many fibres. 

The talk is round, thick, branched, and four 
feet high. 

The leaves are very large, and of a faint green, 
deeply divided at the edges, and very prickly. 

No 43. 


The flowers are ſmaller than in the laſt, and 
of a faint yellow. 


It is common on waſte ground, and flowers in 
July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sonchus aſper laciniatus; a 


name moſt of the ſucceeding writers have co- 
pied. | 


5. Oval-leaved Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus foliis ovatis. 


The root is a tuft of white fibres. 

The ſtalk is lender, upright, ſcarce at all 
branched, and a foot and half high. 

The leaves are of a very elegant form and co- 
lour : they are of a gloſſy green, ſmall at the baſe, 
where they ſurround the (talk, and oval toward 
the end ; and they are lightly ſet at the edges with 
tender thorns. 


The flowers we few, large, and of a fine gold 
yellow. 


It is found on ſandy banks, flowering in June. 


Petiver calls it Sonchus rotundo folio. Plukenet; 
Sonchus ſubrotundo folio naſtras. 


6. Naked-ſtalked Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus caule nudo. 


The root is long, ſlender, and hung with many 
fibres. ; 

The leaves that riſe from it are very numerous, 
long, narrow, ſharp-p.inted, and beſet with ten- 
der thorns at the edge. 

The ſtalk is a foot and a half high; and often 
it has no leaves on it, rarely more than one or 
two: theſe are of the ſame form with thoſe from 
the root. | 

The flowers are large, and of a deep yellow. 

It is found among corn, and flowers in July: 


7. Tree Sow- Thiſtle. 
Cenchus arboreſcens. 


The root is long and thick. 

The ſtalk is upright, round, of a yellowiſh 
green, not much branched, and beſet with coarſe 
yellow hairs. | 

The leaves are long, of a deep green, and di- 
vided irregularly at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
and are very large, and of a deep orange yellow : 
they ſtand in dark green cups, covered with coarſe 
yellow hairs. 

It is common in corn- fields and dry paſtures, 
flowering in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hierachium majus folio ſon- 
chi. Others, Sonchus arboreſcens vulgaris. 

"Þ 1 8. Great 
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8. Great Marſh Tree Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonc bis arboreſcens folio cuſpidato. 


The root is long and white. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, eight feet high, 
and of a dead green : toward the top it divides 
into numerous branches. 

The leaves are long, conſiderably broad, deeply 
indented, and pointed at the end. 

The flowers are of a gold yellow, numerous, 
and very large, 

It is a native of our marſhes, and flowers in 
autumn. 

Merret calls it Sonchus tricubitalis folio cuſpi- 
dato. 


9. Sharp prickled Sow- Thiſtle. 
Sonchus aſper dentatus. 


The rvot is fibrous. 


The ſtalk is round, hollow, purpliſh, and two 
feet high. 


The leaves are long, and conſiderably broad : 


DIVISION II. 


Blue Mountain Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus ceruleo flore. 


The root is long and thick. 

The ſtalk is round, hollow, purpliſh, and of a 
firm ſubſtance : it is not much branched. 

The leaves are large, oblong, ſharp-pointed, 
deeply and irregularly pinnated, and finely fer- 
rated along the ſegments. 


The flowers are very large, and of a fine ſky- 
blue. 


7-0 0 


they are dentated ſharply at the ke and beſet 
with ſtronger prickles than the others. 
The flowers terminate the branches; and are 
large, and of a gold yellow. 
It is found in corn-fields, and flowers in July, 
Petiver calls it Sonchus aſper dentatus. Dodo- 
næus, Sonchus aſperior. 


10. Laciniated, ſmooth Sow-Thiſtle. 
Sonchus Levis lacimiatus. 


The root is long, (lender, and hung with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, hollow, upright, and 
five feet high. 

r and large: they are con- 
fideFably broad; and they are divided down to 
the rib in many ſegments. 

The flowers are large, and of a faint yellow. 

It is frequent in the weſt of England, and 
flowers in June. 

Petiver calls it Sonchus Levis laceratus ; a name 


oils have copied. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


| It is found on the mountains of Italy, and 
flowers in May. 

Petiver calls it Sonchus ceruleus Levis. Others, 
Sonchus montanus ceruleo flore. 


All the ſow-thiftles poſſeſs the ſame qualities, 
which are very trifling with regard to medicine. 
They are cooling, outwardly applied. Some have 
eaten the young ſhoots; but they are not plea- 
ſant. | 


W--v III. 


HAW KWE ED. 


. 


C H 1 U AC 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a ſmall head. The common cup 


to theſe is oblong ; and is formed of numerous, i 


irregular ſcales, lying cloſe on one another, 


Each floſcule is flat, and dented in five places at the end. The ſtalks of the plant are firm, and the 


ſeeds oblong and ſlender. 


Linnæus places this among the Hngeneſia, the buttons on the threads coaleſcing into a cylinder. 


DIVISION I. 


1. Hawx weed with bitten roots. 
Hieracium radice abrupta. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 
fibres, joined to a ſmall, oblong head, which 
terminates abruptly, and looks as if bitten off. 

The ſtalks are numerous, a foot high, branched, 
and of a pale green. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and ſharply di- 
vided at the edges. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a full yellow. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium chondrill.e folio 
glabro. 


2. Long- rooted Hawk weed. 
Hieracium longius radicatum. 
The root is very long, moderately thick, and 
of a pale brown. 


BRITISH SFECIRS. 


The leaves riſe in acluſter from this ; and they 
are oblong, moderately broad, and of a deep 
green: they are obtuſe at the ends, and are irre- 
gularly finuated at the edges. 

The ſtalks riſe among theſe ; and are ſlender, 
tough, branched, a foot and half high, and of a 
pale green: they have rarely any rudiment of 2 
leaf upon them. 


The flowers grow at the tops of the branches, 
and are of a fine gold yellow. 


It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June, 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium d:ntis leonis folio 
obtuſum majus. 


3. Smooth yellow Hawkweed. 
Hieracium luteum glabrum foliis laciniatis. 


| The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The 
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ing, of a pale green, and a foot and half high. 
The leaves are oblong, and moderately broad , | 
add they are very deeply jagged ar the edges: 
their colour is 2 fine green; and they are per- 
ſmooth. 
1 — the tops of the ſtalks; 
and they are ſmall, and of a deep yellow. ; 
It is common in paſtures, and flowers in 
— it Cichorewn pratenſe lateum 
Theſe three ſpecies are very common in our 
paſtures 3 and they appear under various forms, 
according to the degree of nouriſhaent re- 
ceives. Hence authors, who judged too — 
ficially, have divided them into a number of 
kinds taller or lower, and with more or leſs jagged 


— 


4. Strong-ſcented Hawkweed. 
Hieracium caſtorei odore. 


The root is compoſed of long, thick fibres. 


os moderately broad, hairy, 
deeply indented, and of a pale green. 

The flowers are large and yellow ; and, before 
they open, the bud hangs drooping. 
We have it on dry banks in our midland coun- 
ties. It flowers in July. 
Ray calls it Hieracium caftoret odore Monſpelien- 
This ſpecies, when leſs nouriſhed, has the 
leaves leſs divided, and has in this ſtate been con- 
ſidered by ſome as a diſtin ſpecies. 


5. Broad-leaved Mountain Hawkweed. 
Heracium latifolium montanum. 


The root is long, ſlender, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 
The ſtalk is weak, branched, of a deep green, 
The leaves are very broad, oblong, bairy, and 
of a duſky colour. 

The flowers are large, and of a pale yellow. 
It is common in our northern counties, and 


flowers in June. 

nicum. 

6. Great jagged - leaved Hawkweed. 
Hieracium laciniatum majus. 

a few fibres. 

half high. 

ſinuated, and rough. 

low. 


flowers in Auguſt. 


Folio majus. 


The ſtalk is upright, branched, and two feet | 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium montanum latifo. | 
lium glabrum minus. Cluſius, Hieracium Britan- | 


The root is long, lender, and furniſhed with 
The ſtalk is round, firm, and two feet and 
The leaves are long, moderately broad, deeply 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium maximum chon- 
drille folio aſperum. Others, Hieracium cichorei The roar is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
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7. Rough-headed Hawkweed. 

Hieracium aſperius capitulis foligſis. 

The root is long and flender, and has abun- 

dance of fibres. 

The leaves that riſe from it ſpread circularly 

upon the ground; and are long, narrow, of a 

yellowiſh green, and very rough to the touch. 

The ſtalks are numerous, branched, and a foot 

and half high. 

The leaves on theſe reſemble thoſe from the 

root z but they are not altogether ſo rough. 

The flowers are large and yellow; and they 

ſtand in a kind of leafy heads, reſembling thoſe 

of the carduus benedifus. 

It is common on ditch-ban';s, and flowers in 

July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Heracium echioides capitulis 

cardui benedi:ti. Our people, Lang de beuf. 


8. Dwarf Hawkweed, with finuated leaves. 
Hieracium pumilum foliis finuatis. 

The root is long and ſlender. 

The firſt leaves are long, narrow, ſoft, of a 

pale green, and fmuated deeply at the edges. 

The ſtalks are numerous, branched, and three 

inches high ; and they are almoſt naked. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops, and are ſmall 

and yellow. | 

It is frequent in Suſſex on heaths, and flowers 

in July. 

Ray calls it Hieracium parvum in arengſis naſcens 

ſeminum pappis denſicus radiatis. 


9. Great-flowered rough Hawkweed. 

Hieracium aſperium flore majore. 

The root is long, and hung with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, round, hairy, two feet 

high, branched, and of a brown colour. 

The leaves are long, narrow, rough to the 

touch, and deeply ſinuated. 

The flowers are large, and yellow. 

We have it in corn-fields, where it flowers in 

July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cichorium pratenſe luteum hir- 

ſutum aſperum. Ray, Hieracium aſperum major; 


fore. 


10. Dwarf rough Hawk weed. 
Hieracium pumilum aſperum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
need to an abrupt head. 

The leaves are long, narrow, a little ſinuated 
at the edges, and rough to the touch. 

The ſtalks are tough, and eight inches high, 
and the flowers ſmall and yellow. 

It is found on dry banks in Kent, flowering 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium pumilum ſaxatilę 


The flowers are large, and of a deep yel- aſperum radice premorſa. Columna, Hieracium 


ſaxatile montanum. 


: ; 
It is found on ditch-banks in ſandy foils, and 11. Great. flowered broad-leaved Hawkweed. 


Hieracium latifolium magno flore. 


The 


a - 


— — 
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The leaves riſe in a round tuft z and are long, 
broad, and covered with a downy hairyneſs, of a 
deep green, and often ſpotted. 

The talk is upright, lender, firm, and naked: 
at the top ſtands a ſingle flower, ſometimes two: 
theſe are large, and of a gold yellow. 

We have it in Suſſex, flowering in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium Alpinum latifo- 


lium hirſutis incanum mag no flore. 
12. Broad-leaved, hairy, Buſh Hawkweed. 
Hieracium ereftum latifolium bir ſutum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 


The ſtalk is firm, round, a yard high, and at 


the top branched. 


The leaves have long footſtalks ; and they are 
broad, hairy, of a pale green, indented lightly, 


and ſharp-pointed. 


The flowers are numerous, large, and of a 


pale yellow. 
We have it about woods, flowering in July. 


C Bauhine calls it Hieracium fruticoſum latiſo- 


lium hirſutum ; a name others have followed. 


13. Short-leaved, buſhy Hawkweed. 
Hieracium fruticoſum folio breviore. 


The root is fibrous and brown. 


The ſtalk is robuſt, upright, branched, and a 


yard high. 


The leaves are broad, ſhort, indented irregu- 
larly, and of a fine green : they are covered with 
a light hairyneſs; but ir is ſo light they appear 


ſmoorh to the diſtant ſight. 


The flowers are large, numerous, and of a gold 


yellow. 


It is common in our northern counties, flower- 


ing in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium fruticoſum latifo- 


lium foliis dentatis glabrum. 
14. Narrow-leaved, Buſh Hawkweed. 
Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium. 
The root is fibrous. | 


The ſtalk is firm, upright, brown, and a yard 


pigh, 


The leaves are long, narrow, of & pale green, 


and indented at the edges. 


The flowers are large, and of a fine yellow : 


they ſtand at the tops of the branches. 


It is common in woods, and flowers in Au- 


guſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium fruticoſum anguſti- 


folium majus. 


The leaves of this ſpecies are ſometimes ſcarce 


| The. leaves have long footſtalks ; and the 


extremely hairy, like the ſtalk. 
The flowers are numerous, and of a bright 


yellow. 
It is frequent on walls, and 
flowering in Auguſt. 2 
C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium murgrum folio pils- 
Amo. Others, Pulmonaris Gallica. 


16. Narrow-leaved golden Lungwort. 
Hieracium pulmonaria dictum anguſtiore folig, 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, two feet high, and 
not branched. 

The leaves are long, and moderately broad, of 
a fine green, covered with a white down; and 
they have long footſtalks. 

The flowers are large, and of a delicate yel- 
low. | 

It is found in woods in our midland counties, 
flowering in July. 

Ray calls it Hieracium pulmonaria dictum anguſ- 
tifolium. 

We have this and the former ſpecies on our 
cold, northern mountains, where they aſſume 3 
ſomewhat different form. In the firſt ſpecies the 
leaves are more obtuſe, and leſs hairy; and in 
this they are ſmaller : in both the ſtalks grow up 
to a great height, but with few leaves. 

Theſe varieties have by ſome been deſcribed az 
diſtin& ſpecies ; but they are no more than acci- 
dents of growth. 


2 


17, Great ſingle- flowered Mountain Hawkweed 
The root confiſts of numerous fibres, connected 
to a ſmall head. 
The leaves are ſpread in a rounded cluſter ; and 
are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and hairy. 
The ftalk riſes in the centre: it has no leaves, 
and it ſupports only a ſingle flower: this is very 
large, and yellow. 
We have it in Wales, and the north of Eng- 
land. It flowers in June. 
Ray calls it Hieracium villoſum Alpinum flore 
mag no ſingulari caule modo. 
It reſembles mouſe ear. 


18. Single · flowered Buſh Hawkweed. 
Hieracium nemorum fore ſingulari. 


at all indented; and, according to the degree of fibres. | 
ſhade, they will be more or leſs hairy. Under The ſtalk is firm, a foot high, hairy, and of a 


theſe differences it has been deſcribed by ſome as 


three diſtinct plants. 


15. Golden Lungwort. 
Hieracium murorum pilefiſſimum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, brown 


fibres. 


browniſh colour. 

The leaves are numerous, oblong, broad, 
dented at the edges, of a pale green, and very 
hairy. | 

The flower ſtands ſingly on the top of the ſtalk; 
and is very large, and of a gold yellow. 

We have it in woods, flowering in July. 


The ſtalk is round, branched, and two feet | Ray calls it Hieracii ſeu pileſell majoris f | 


high; and it is extremely hairy. 
6 


bumilis foliis longioribus rarius dentatis plurimus f- 
| mul fore ngulari. 
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When this grows in a leſs ſhaded ſituation, the | an dſmaller. In both theſe ſtates we find it in 
leaves are few, and deeper cut; and there are | our northern counties; and it has been deſcribed 
imes more flowers than one; and, where | as ſo many diſtinct ſpecies, in theſe appearances. 


DIVISION I FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Red-flowered Hawkweed. | Ir is a native of Spain, and flowers in Au- 


8 C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium hortenſe floribus 

The root is long, and hung with many fibres. | atro purpuraſcentibus. Our people, Grim the col- 
The leaves riſing from it are numerous, broad, | lier. 

hairy, and of a dark green. 

The ftalk is a foot high, round, and very All the hawkweeds are of the ſame general 

hairy : at the top grow numerous footſtalks, ſup- qualities, cooling and deobſtruent ; but their vir- 


porting the flowers. tues are not ſufficient to bring them into eſteem 
Theſe are moderately large, and of a deep — 


e IV. 
MOUSE-EAR. 
IL 0883-L £4 


TR flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, contained in a rounded cup, formed of nume- 
rous, tender, oblong, and narrow ſcales. The floſcules are ſeparately flat ; and dented in five 
parts at the ends. The leaves are hairy; and there ſtands only one head or general flower on the top 
of each ſtalk. 


Common Creeping Mouſe-Ear. One flower ſtands on its top; and this is large, 
Pileſells vulgaris repens. and of a very beautiful pale yellow. | 
It is common on dry banks, flowering in 

The root is a tuft of whitiſh fibres. May. 


The leaves riſe in a little cluſter from this; C. Bauhine calls it Pilaſella major repens hir- 
and they are oblong, narrow, of a deep green, | ſuta. Others only, Piloſella. 
and very hairy : there riſe with theſe ſome long, 
weak, trailing ſhoots, which take root at the It is an excellent aſtringent-; and may be gi- 
ends; and theſe ſending up other cluſters of | ven in powder of the whole plant againſt hzmor- 
leaves, propagate the plant abundantly. rhages, and overflowings of the menſes. 

The ſtalk is ſlender, of a pale green, hairy, and | A ſtrong decoction of it is good againſt looſe- 
four inches high. neſſes attended with bloody ſtools. 


5 : wm - oo. V. 
DANDELION. 
SSN LOUIS 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup, compoſed of many 
ſcales, the inner ones of which are long, narrow, and ſtrait; and the outer, fewer, broader, 
and naturally turned backwards at the end. Each floſcule is narrow, and dented in five places at the 
end; and one flower ſtands on each ſtalk ; which is alſo naked, or without leaves. 
Linnæus places this among the ſyngenefia with the others. 


1. Common Dandelion. | C. Bauhine calls it Dens leonis latiore folio. 

Dens leonis vulgaris. Others, Taraxacon. 
This is almoſt too common for deſcription. Beneficent Nature has in general made thoſe 
The root is long, and has many fibres. things moſt common which are moſt uſeful ; 


The leaves are numerous, long, broad, of 2 | and this plant is an inſtance. It is excellent 
ine green, deeply indented, and full of a milky | ag:iaſt obſtructions of the viſcera, and in the 


Juice. ſcurvy. It is alſo of great uſe in the gravel, 
The ſtalks are numerous, hollow, naked, and operating powerfully, yer ſafely, by urine. The 

ten inches high. beſt method of taking it in a fit of the gravel, is in 
One flower ſtands on the top of each; and | ſtrong decoction: for the other caſes the lower 

this is large and yellow. part of the ſtalks, blanched, are beſt caten in the 

; It is common by way-ſides, and flowers all way of ſallad. 

ummer. 
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2. Narrow-leaved Dandelion. 
Dens leonis foiio anguſtiore. 


The root is long, and has many fibres. 

The leaves are narrow, long, of a dark green, 
and divided into more and deeper ſegments than 
in the common kind. 

One flower ſtands at the top of each ſtalk ; and 
this is large, and yellow. 

The ſeeds are rediſh, and are winged with 
down. Thoſe of the common kind are yellow. 

It is frequent in gardens and paſtures, flower- 
ing all ſummer. 


C. Bauhine calls it Dens leonis anguſtiore folio. 


3. Rough Dandelion. 
Dens leonis hirſutus. 


The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with 
many fibres. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and hairy: they 
are of a pale green, and deeply divided. 

The ſtalk is naked, but hairy; and at its top 
ſtands one large yellow flower. 

It is frequent in paſtures, and flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium aſperum flore 
magno dentis lconis. Others, Dens leonis aſper, 
and Dens leonis bit ſutus. 


a 
GOATS-BEARD. 
ERR LG COPFDOOCTSHr 


FHE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged together in a ſimple cup, formed of 
eight long and pointed parts, which unite in one common body at the baſe. Each floſcule is 


flat, ſhort, and indented in five places at the top. The leaves of the plant are graſſy, long, and 


narrow, 


Linnzus arranges this with the reſt among his /yngene/ia. 


. 1, Common Goats-Beard. 
Tragopogon vulgare. 

The root is long and large, of a white colour, 
and well taſted. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, jointed, not un- 
frequently branched, and two feet high. 

The leaves are numerous, very long, ſlender, 
and of a fine green, with a tinge of bluiſh or 
greyiſh. 

The flowers are large and yellow: they termi- 
nate the ſtalk and branches; and the leaves or 


ſegments of the cup exceed the body of the | 


flower in length. 
It is common in hilly paſtures, and flowers in 
June. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Tragopogon pratenſe luteum 


majus. 


2. Purple Goats- Beard. 


Tragopo gon flore purpureo. 
The root is long, thick, white, and fleſhy ; 
and is ol a very agreeable taſte. 


2 


folium incanum. 


| moderately broad, and ſharp-pointed. 


4. Narrow-leaved Mountain Dandelion, 
Dens teonis foliis integris. 
The root is long and thick. 
The leaves are long, narrow, and undivided » 
they are of a pale green, and lightly hairy, 
The ſtalk is naked, and eight inches high, and 
the flower large and yellow. 
We have it in Wales, and ſome of our moun- 
tainous counties. It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Hieracium montanum anguſti 


5 Branched Dandelion. 
Dens leonis ramoſus. 


The root is long and lender. 

The leaves are very long, narrow, irregularly 
divided, and of a faint green. 

The ſtalk, which naturally riſes ſingle, as in 
the others, is ſometimes in luxuriant ſoils ſplir 
into two or three diviſions. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellow ; and the 
ſeeds are blackiſh. 
| We have it in paſtures in Suſſex. It flowers in 

une. 

Petiver calls it Dens lecnis ramoſus laber; and 
it is ſo named by Dillenius. 


8 VI. 


The ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, and two 
feet or more in height. 
The leaves are of a bluiſh green, very long, 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks; and 
they are very large and purple. 

It is found wild in meadows in the north of 
England, and flowers in July. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Tragopogon purpuro - cæru- 
leum quod artifi vulgo. 


This and the common kind have the ſame-qua- 
lities. Their roots are pleaſant ; and this laſt is 
kept in gardens for the ſervice of the table, where 
it is called ſalſafe. 

They operate gently by urine, and are good 
againſt the gravel. 

The laft kind is beſt taſted ; but the other has 
moſt virtue. 


a lc. £.tatty. — OI 
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PR 0 Ss. OY. VII. 
SUCCORY. 
CICHORE U M 


FHE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup; which, before it 

is of a cylindric figure. Thirteen ſcales or leaves form it; and of thoſe eight are nar- 
row and oblong : theſe ſtand inward, and form the cylindric part. The other five are broader, ſhorter, 
and placed outward. Each floſcule is flat, and deeply indented in five places at the edge. The ſeeds 
have no downy matter annexed to them. 


1. Wild Succory. It is common in waſte places, and flowers in 
Cichoreum ſylveſtre. Auguſt. 
The root is long and ſlender. C. Bauhine calls it Cichoreum fylveſtre vel offici- 


narum. 
The ſtalks, are thick, of a. deep green, two "Th 8 ; 
fect high, but very irregular in their growth, fre- Lam ſuccery differs im nothing rom it but 
quently branched, and placed obliquely rather 
than upright. It poſſeſſes the virtues of dandelion, but in a 

The leaves are long, moderately broad, of a | more powerful degree, operating ſtrongly by 
fine green, and deeply divided into toothed feg- | urine, and removing obſtructions of the viſ- 
ments. cera. 

The flowers are large and blue: they ſtick to The beſt method of taking it is in a ſtrong in- 
the ſtalks at the inſertions of the leaves, and | fuſion of the freſh-gathered root. | 


F VIII. 
NIPPLEWORT. 
Lb 1 MP 38 4 8-4 


HE flower is compoſed of about ſixteen petals, placed in a common cup; which is of an oval 

form, and angulated, and made of fourteen ſcales. Eight of theſe conſtitute the inner part; 

and they are long and narrow: ſix form the outer part at the baſe; and they are ſhort. Each floſ- 
cule is lightly divided into five parts at the end. The ſeeds have no down. 


Linnæus ranges this, the following and preceding, with the reſt, among the Hngengſia. 


1. Common Nipplewort: 2. Dwarf Nipplewort, called Swines Succory. 
Lampſang vulgaris. Lampſana minima. 


The root is long, and hung with many The root is long, lender, and hung with a 
fibres. RS few fibres. 

The ſtalk is upright, a yard high, of a faint The leaves are numerous and oblong, a little 
green, and divided into many branches. notched at the edges, and of a duſky green. 

3 * * OP The ſtalk is naked, and ſometimes ſingle, 
duſky green, and lightly and irregularly notched — divided; of a pale: green, and fix inches 
rn The flowers are ſmall and yellow; and they 


I —_— very ſmall and yellow ; but otro Sd * flowers 
they are numerous at the tops of all the bp aaa 0 


branches * 
Aug : | C. Bauhine calls it Hy/eris. 
It is common in waſte ground, and flowers in 
July. The root of the common nipplewort is recom- 
C. Bauhine calls it Soncho . affinis lamꝑſana do- | mended as diuretick and deobſtruent ; but it is 
meſtica. not uſed. 
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S E & 88:6 II. 


Foxticn GENE AA. 


Thoſe of which there is no ſpecies native of this country. 


VV I. 
GUM-SUCCORY. 
CHONDRIL L 4 


HE. flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is of a cylin- 
1 and is compoſed of numerous ſcales, of two kinds; thoſe of the cylinder are ob- 
long and narrow, thoſe at the baſe ſhort and broader. Each floſcule is flat, ſhort, and dented in 
five places at the end. The ſeeds are winged with down. | 

Linnæus places this with the others among the /yngene/ia, the filaments ſupporting united buttons 
in a cylindric form. a 
Blue · flowered Gum-Succory. The leaves are long, narrow, and very beauti- 

Chondrilla — fully divided: are cut into numerous, ſlen- 

e Par Ao —— 

The root is long, thick, and hung with innu- The flowers grow at the tops of the branches; 
merable fibres. and are large and blue. 

The ftalk is upright, firm, round, purpliſh, | It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July, 
and divided at the top into a few branches. C. Bauhine calls it Chondrilla cærulea. 


GARDEN-LETTUCE. 
LACTUCA HORTENSTS. 


TE flowers are compoſed each of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is of an 

oblong figure, and rounded at the baſe; and is compoſed of numerous, ſhort, ſoſt, and 
pointed ſcales. The floſcules on each are narrow, flat, and divided at the end into four ſegments 
The ſeeds are winged with a ſimple down. 


Common Lettuce. | The ſtalk is round, thick, two feet high, and 
Laftuca vulgaris. of a pale green. 
The leaves ſtand cloſe upon it, and ſurround 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- | it at the baſe ; and they are oblong and broad, 3s 
nected to an oblong head. the others. 

The leaves are naturally oblong, broad, irre- The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale yellow. 
gularly waved at the edges, and obtuſe at the It is a wild plant in Italy, flowering in Au- 
ends; but in theſe, culture makes innumerable | guſt | 


varietics and luxuriances. C. Bauhine calls ic Laddurs ſative. 


* ow FE As SE 49 * 
SCORZONER A. 


b flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is of a cylin- 
dric figure; and is formed of about fifteen leaves, which are long and narrow. Each 
floſcule is flat, and dented in five places at the end. The ſeed is winged with down. 


Linnæus places this and the preceding among the Hngengſa. 


Tall, narrow-leaved Scorzonera. * leaves are very numerous, long, narrow, 
1 3 1 a pale green, and ſharp pointed. 1 
Scorzonera foliis longioribus anguſtis. The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 3 
The root is long and lender. q and * large and purple. 

The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, and two It is a native of Italy, and flowers in July. 
ſeet bigh. | C. Bauhine calls it Scorzonera anguſtifolia /ub- 
; cærulea. | 
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) IV. 


EN DIVE. 


1 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup. This is of a cylin- 
T dric form; and is compoſed of eight oblong ſcales, with five ſmaller at the baſe, and very ſhort. 
Each floſcule is divided deeply into five ſegments at the edge; and the ſeed is flattiſh. 

Linnæus places this with the reſt among the Hyngeneſia. 


1 thoſe from the root. 
eee The flowers ave large and blue. 
The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres, It is wild in Italy, and flowers in June. 
connected to an oblong head. C. Bauhine calls it Intibus ſativa latifolia. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, and obtuſe at 
the end : culture fringes them at the edges, but This and the preceding are cooling, deob- 
naturally they are plain. | ſtruent, and diuretick ; but fitter to be taken in 
The ſtalk is thick, upright, and two feet high. * foods than as medicines. 


The END of th TWENTY-SIXTH CLASS. 


BRITISH HERBAL. 


CLASS XXVI. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged together in 
4 common cup; and forming à rounded diſk, naked or encircled with pe- 
talt; whoſe ſeeds are winged with down ; and whoſe falls and leaves 
have not the milky juice, diſtinguiſhing the preceding claſs. 


ESE, though allied to the plants of the laſt claſs, are ſeparated perfectly from them by 
the form of the general flower, and diſpoſition of the floſcules. 
The later writers, influenced only by the form and arrangement of minuter parts, have 


been blind to this: but Ray, and others, long preceding them, obſerved it. They call them the 
compoſite, diſcoide-flowered plants; and their diſtinction is ſo obvious, as well as certain, that none 
have erred about it. | 


. 


Natives of BR1TAIN. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 


::. 2 I. 
COLTSFOOT. 
EDT HE 


woe flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in form of a diſk, and placed in a com- 
mon cup. This is of a cylindric ſhape, and conſiſts of about twenty ſcales. The floſcules in the 
diſk are tubular ; and they are edged with ſome flat ones in manner of rays; and one flower only 
ſtands on each ſtalk. ; 


Linnæus places this, with all the ſucceeding genera of this claſs, among the Hngengſa, the buttons 
coaleſcing into a cylinder. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


Common Coltsfoot: one ſeaſon, and the leaves at another : we have 
T 8 therefore repreſented it in two figures. 
te anker The root is long, white, and creeping. 
The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers are nu- 
merous, thick, juicy, purpliſh, eight inches 
- 3 5 


This differs from the generality of plants in the 
manner of its growth, the flowers appearing at 
3 
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high 3 and they have imperfect membranes by It is common in clayiſh ſoils. 
way of leaves. C. Bauhine calls it Tuſſilago vulgaris. 
The flowers are large, and of a beautiful yel- 
low : one ſtands on the top of each ſtalk. Ir is a celebrated and excellent pectoral. The 
After theſe appear the leaves : they are large, beſt method of giving it is in form of a ſyrup, 
roundiſh, ſupported on long footſtalks; and of a made of the juice of the leaves with honey. It 
deep green, but pale underneath, and downy. is thus of excellent ſervice in aſthmas, coughs, 
The flowers appear early in ſpring, the leaves and ſoreneſs of the breaſt. 
ſoon after. 


A 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Alpine Coltsfoot. The ſtalk is hollow, purpliſh, round, and 
Alvi a eight inches high. On its top ſtands a ſingle 
828 — for] flower, very large, and of a beautiful purple. 
The root is long and creeping. It is a native of Germany, and flowers in 


The leaves are placed on ſhort, purpliſh foot- 
talks; and they are ſmall, of a roundiſh ſhape, 
and dented at the edges, of a deep green on the 
upper ſide, and woolly underneath. 


April 


C. Bauhine calls it Tſlago Alpin rotundifelia 


caneſcens. 


ä II. 
F LEA'BA NE 
CONT Z 4. 


THE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, placed in a common cup. Thoſe in the diſk are 
tubular; and they are ſurrounded with flat ones in the verge, diſpoſed as rays. The cup is of 


down. 


1 cylindric form, ſhort, and compoſed of numerous ſcales. The feeds are winged with flight 


Linnæus places this among the fyngencfia : but he makes a ſtrange diſtribution of the ſpecies among 


many diſtin& genera of other names. 


1. Middle Fleabane. 


and are yellowiſh, and uſually naked ; but occa- 


Conyza oe d fionally they have ſhort rays about the verge. 
ws ng It is common in watery grounds, and flowers 
The root is compoſed of thick fibres. in Auguſt. 


The ftalk is round, hairy, whitiſh, and two | 


feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a faint 


green: they are clammy to the touch, and have | 


C ufris foliis laciniats 

a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell. 1 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, The root is fibrous and rediſn. 

and are large and yellow. The ſtalk is upright, firm, and divided into 


Roe cant wet places, and flowers in 
une. 


C. Bauhine calls it Conyza media afteris flore 
lueo, Others, Conyza media. 


2. Small Fleabane. 
The root is fibrous and brown. 


The ſtalks are round, browniſh, a foot high, 
and very much branched. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and of | 


2 browniſh green. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches ; 


July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Conyza minore flore globoſo. 
3. Jagged Fleabane. 


many branches. 


The leaves are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, 
and very beautifully ſerrated on the edges. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 


and they are numerous, large, beautifully radi- 
ated, and yellow. | | 
It is found in our fen-counties, and flowers in 


C. Bauhine calls it Coma aquatica laciniata. 
The juice of fleabane is ſaid to be an excellent 
pectoral; but it is unpleaſant, and is not uſed. 
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S T AR WORT. 
4 11 E. 


1* flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, placed 
very numerous ſcales, placed over one another. 


in a common cup. This is of 
The floſcules in the diſk are tubular, and thoſe 


on the edge flatted; and the ſeeds have a fine down fixed to them. 
Linnzus ranges this among the Hngeneſia with the others. 


DIVISION L 


1. Starwort, called Golden Sampire. 
Aſter crithinum cryſanthemum dictus. 


The root is large, and hung with many fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, juicy, green, and 
rarely branched. 

The leaves are of a ſingular figure: they are 


long, narrow, and divided into three parts at 


the end. Their colour is a pale green ; and they 
are of a tieſhy ſubſtance. 

The flowers are large, aad of a fine yellow : 
one uſually terminates the ſtalk. 

We have it on our weſtern coaſts. 
in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Crithinum maritimum flore 
aſteris Attici. 


It flowers 


2. Sea-Starwort. 
Aſter Tripolium dictus. 

The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, and three feet 
high. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale 
green, obtuſe at the ends, and not at all divided 
at the edges. : 

The flowers ſtand in numbers at the tops of 
the branches; and are large and blue. 


It is common about ſalt rivers, and flowers in 


Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Tripolium majus cæruleum. 


DIVISION II. 


Narrow - leaved African Starwort. 
Aſter purpuraſcens anguſtifolius Africanus. 


The rogt is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 
The ſtalk is upright, branched, and four feet 


The leaves are large, but very narrow, of a 


. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


3. Small Starwort, called Blue, fweet Fleabane 
Aer arvenſis ceruleus acyis. 


The root is long, and has a few fibres. 

The ſtalk is hairy, upright, and a foot high 
of a rediſh colour, and toward the top branched. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, ef a duſt; 
green, and hairy. - 

The flowers are moderately large, and of ; 
purpliſh blue : they ſtand at the tops of the 


branches. 
We have it on barren grounds, flowering in 
C. Bauhine calls it Conyzga . acris, 
Others, After ceruleus arvenſis. sn. 


| April. - * | 


4. Starwort, called Dwarf Fleabane 
After conyza Canadenſis annua acris da. 
The root is ſmall and fibrous. | 


The ſtalk is round, rediſh, yprigh = 
foot high. col 2 


The leaves are long, narrow, and of a lively 


green. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
and are ſmall and white. * 

It is found in many parts of England, but 
ſeems owing to ſeeds ſcattered and blown out of 
gardens. It flowers in May. | 


Boccone calls it Conyza Canadenſis annua alla 


| acris Linarie foliis. Others, Conyzella, 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


pale green, ſharp-pointed, and not at all divided 

at the edges. | 2. 
The flowers are large, and of a. pale purple, 

ſometimes deeper, ſometimes whitiſh * + 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 


flowers in June. 


Commeline calls it After anguſtifolins Africans 


* 


8 IV. 


WILD CARLINE. 
e 


1 flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, placed in a common cup. This is un and is 
formed of numerous ſmall ſcales. The floſcules are tubular, and divided into five parts 4 
the edge; and they are ſurrounded with ſhining, hard rays, 


Linnæus places this among the /yngenefia. 
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Wild Carline. The flowers are large, and of a duſky yellow : 
+ diftus: they terminate the branches, and riſe alſo from 
SEP (IS JS GER the boſoms of the leaves. 
The root is long, flender, and hard. We have it in dry paſtures, flowering in Au- 
The ſtalk is upright, firm, of a yellowiſh | guſt. 
green, and hairy. C. Bauhine calls it Cnicus Hlveſtris ſpinofier. 
The leaves are long, moderately broad, full of | Others, Carlina hlveſtris. 
prickles, and of a ſhining green. 


SG SB 0 W128 V. 
ELECAMPANE. 
HELENIUM 


HE flower is cotnpoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is large, and 
* compoſed of many looſe ſcales. The floſcules are of two kinds, tubular in the centre, and 
fat or ligulated at the edge; and the buttons on the threads have briſtles behind them. 


Linnæus places this among the /yngene/ia. 


Common Elecampane | We have it wild in paſture-grounds in York- 
Helenium vulgare. ſhire. It flowers in July. 
; C. Bauhine calls it Helenium vulgare. Others, 
The root is very large and thick, brown, 9 
fleſhy, and of an aromatick taſte. others. 
The ſtalk is five feet high, very thick, firm, 
and not much branched. The root is an excellent pectoral, and poſſeſſes 
The leaves are large, oblong, pointed, and | many other virtues. It is ſubaſtringent and dia- 
of 2 yellowiſh green. phoretick. It is given with moſt ſucceſs in 
The flowers grow at the tops of all the e 
branches; and they are large and yellow. way better than eaten candied. 


1 VI. 
GOLDEN ROD. 
FIRES TRE 4 


E flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is obloag 
and fealy, and is formed of many oblong parts. The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and 
thoſe whick ſurround them on the edge flat. 
Linnæus places this with the others among the Hngeneſia. 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Golden Rod. and two feet high: they are uſually of a rediſh 
Viera aurea vulgaris. colour, and are not much branched. 

85 my The leaves are long, narrow, and beautifully 

The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- ſerrated at the edges. 


nete& ro an oblong head. The flowers ſtand in great numbers at the tops 
The ſtalk is upright, and two feet high; and | of the branches, and are large and yellow. 

it is loaded with many branches. Ir is a native of our fen-counties, and flowers 
The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a deep | in June. 

green. C. Bauhine calls it Conyza paluſtris ſerratifolia· 
The flowers are very numerous, and of a fine | 

gold yellow : they ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks 3. Small, ſetrated-leaved Golden Rod. 

has Virga aurea bumilia foliis ſerratis. 


It is common in dry places, and flowers in Au. 

| The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
C. Bauhine calls it Virga aurea anguſtifolia mi- | nefted to a ſmall head. 

aus ſerrata. Others, Virgs aures vulgaris, ang | The ſtalks are tough, upright, very much 

ſimply Virga aurea. branched, and a foot high. 

The leaves are placed om long footſtalks; and 


2. Marſh Golden Rod. are narrow, and ſerrated at the edges. 


all ihe. The flowers are numerous, ſmall, and yellow. 
4 aurea paluſtris. » 5 
| = It is found in our hilly northern and weſtern 
The root is fibrous and white. counties, flowering in July. 
The ſtalks are numerous, flender, upright, | Ray call it irgs aures uſer) le, 
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Tr BRITISH HERBAL. 


a my 
— 


4. Narrow-leaved hoary Golden Rod. 
Virga aurea anguſtifolia incana. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, thick fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, rediſh, and fix or eight 
inches high. 

The leaves are long, narrow, obtuſe, of a pale 
green, and a little hairy. 

The flowers ſtand in cluſters at the top of the 
ſtalk, and on long footſtalks from the boſoms of 
the leaves : it is not uncommon in the weſt of 
England, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Ray calls it Virga aurea montana folio anguſto 
ſubincano floſculis conglobatis. 


5. Broad-leaved, indented Golden Rod. 
Virga aurea folio anguſto ſerrato maximo. 
The root is long and creeping, and is hung 


the ſummit z and they are large and yellow. 


with numerous fibres. 
DIVISION IL 


Knotted American Golden Rod. 
Virga aurea ad alas florida. 


The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 
The ſtalks are numerous, weak, but tolerably 
upright, of a pale green, and two feet or more high · 
The leaves are broad, ſhort, and beautifully 
ſerrated, ſharp pointed, and of a fine green. 


„ 
RAG WORT. 
14 e060 4MO0 £& 
= flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup. This is ſhort, of a 


cylindric figure ; and compoſed of numerous, oblong, pointed ſcales. The floſcules are of 
two kinds, tubular in the centre of the diſk, and flat at the verge; the flower being radiated. The 


ſeeds are winged with a fine down. 
DIVISION I. 


1. Common Ragworr. 
Jacobæa vulgaris. 


The root conſiſts of numerous, thick fibres, 
connected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalk is upright, thick, not much branched, 
and two feet high. 

The leaves are divided into five ſegments, and 
are of a deep green. 

The flowers ſtand in great cluſters at the tops 
of the ſtalks ; and are large, and yellow. 

It is common by way-fides, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Jacobæa vulgaris laciniata. 


2. Hoary, groundlel-leaved Ragwort. 
Jacobæa ſenicionis folio incana. 


The root is fibrous and whitiſh. 

The ſtalk is two feet high, rediſh, upright, 
and not much branched. 

The leaves are large, divided, and of a greyiſh 
green on the upper-lide, and whitiſh under- 
neath. 


| 
FOREIGN SPECIES. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


| 


—— 


The ſtalk is round, upright, and toward the 
bottom rediſh ; and it is four feet high. 
The leaves are long, broad, pointed 
elegantly ſerrated at the edges, 2 


green. 
The flowers ſtand in great numbers on the tops 
of the branches, into which the ſtalk divides at 


We have it in dry, waſte grounds in our nor- 
thern counties. It flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls Virga aures anguſtifolia ſer. 
rata. Others, Solidago ſarracencia, Saracew'; 
conſound. 


All the kinds of golden rod are aſtringent and 
vulnerary ; but they are not uſed at preſent. 


The flowers are numerous and ſmall: they 
ſtand at the top of the ſtalks, and in the boſoms 
of all the leaves, in cluſters; and they are ſmall 
and yellow. | 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 
July. 

Plukenet calls it Virga aures ad fuliarum alas 
forifers. 


VII. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops in cluſters ; and 
are large and yellow. 
It is common in paſtures, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 
Ray calls it Jacobs ſenicionis folio incana pe- 
rennis. 


3- Broad-leaved Marſh-Ragworr. 
Jacobæa paluſtris latifolia. 
The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is two feet and a half high, upright, 
and divided into many branches. 
The leaves are large, broad, ſerrated at the 
edges, and a little notched toward the baſe. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large and yellow. 
It is common about waters, and flowers in 
July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Jacabæa Alpina laciniata 

fore bupthhalmi, Others, Jacobea aquatica. 


4. Mountain- 
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4. Mountain- Rag wort. | The flowers ſtand at the tops; and they are 
; 38 large and yellow. 

7 OY It is frequent in our mountainous counties, 
The root is oblong, ſmall, and hung with | and flowers in June. 

large fibres. C. Baubine calls it Facobea montana lanuginoa 
The talk is upright, ſmooth, rediſh, and ten | angufifolia non laciniata. 

7 odd cite tan The root of the common rag wort is aſtringent 

and to the name, are undivided : they are ob- | and vulnerary: it is beſt given in decoction ; 

ung, and of a pale green, and woolly. but it is not much uſed. 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Sea Ragwort. and they are of a duſky green on the upper · ſide, 
Facabea vulgaris. and perfectly white underneath. 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches, 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. and are of a bright yellow. 

The ſtem is hard, woody, and divided into It is common by the ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
many branches. June. 

The leaves are deeply divided into ſegments; | C. Bauhine calls it Jacobæa maritima cineres. 


8 VIII. 
GROUNDSELL. 
SENECTO. 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup. Thiis is ſhort, and 
formed of many oblong ſcales. The floſcules are of two kinds. Thoſe in the centre of 

the diſk are ſhort and tubular; and thoſe on the verge are ſomewhat flatted ; but the flower is naked, 

not radiated. The feeds are winged with down. 

Linnæus places this among the /yngene/ia. 


1. Common Groundſell. The ſtalk is two feet high, round, ſlender; 
Aris vmſparis. not robuſt, nor much branched. 

| 3 The leaves are oblong; and they are deeply 
The root is formed of many fibres, joined to and irregularly divided at the edges: theſe and 
a ſmall head. the ſtalk are of a pale, greyiſh green; and are 
The leaves are long, and irregularly ſinuated covered with a looſe cottony matter. 

a the edges. f The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 

— It is common by road - ſides, and flowers in 
ten | 

The leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the „FC 


root, and all are of a pleaſant green. clammy to the touch. 
r C. Bauhine calls it Senecio incanus pinguis, 
It is too common in cultivated grounds, and —_ you 
lowers all ſummer. | broad-leaved Groundſell. 
C. Bauhine calls it Senecio minor vulgaris. + _ hy 
Others, Erigeron. — * 
8 The root is fibrous. 
An infuſion of the leaves operates gently and 3 
alily by vomit. Tube ftalks are thick, irtegularly branched, and 


The freſh roots ſmelt ſtrongly as ſoon as taken den inches high. | 
out of the ground, are an immediate cure for the The leaves are of a deep green, and of 
beadach. This is communicated to me by Iſaac | fleſhy ſubſtance ; oblong, broad, and ſlightly fi- 
Ware, Eſq; to whom an accident firſt diſco. | nuated 


vered it. The flowers are ſmall and yellow, and edged. 
We have it on barren grounds. It flowers in 

2. Cottony Groundſell. Auguſt. 
Senecio bir ſutus odoratus. C. Bauhine calls it Senecio minor latiore folio Avus 


The root is long, and hung with many fibres. | montana. 
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Ss we OR. IX. 
BUTTE R-BU R. 
PETASITES. 


THE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup. This is of a eylindric 

figure; and is formed of about twenty little, ſoft leaves. The floſcules are tubular; and the 

flowers ſtand in a ſpike upon ſtalks, which riſe before the leaves. 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the fngenefa. 


1. Common Butter- Bur. a The root is a very powerful cordial and ſado. 
Petafites vulgaris. rifick. An infuſion of it is excellent in malignant 

The root is long, thick, and creeping ; of a 
ſtrong ſmell, and bitter, aromatick taſte. 2. Butter- Bur, with long footſtalks to the flower: 


The flower - ſtalks riſe before the leaves; and Petaftes flori 3 3 ; 
they are thick, ſtriated, tender, and of a pale Ates floribus pediculis longis infidentibus. 


fleſh-colour, not at all branched, and about a The root is large and ſpreading. 
toot high. The ſtalks ſupporting the flowers are two feet 
The flowers are ſmall, and ſtand in a long, | high, thick, whitiſh, juicy, and covered with 
looſe ſpike at the top of the ſtalk : they are of a flight membranes. 
pale fleſh-colour. The flowers have long footſtalks ; and they are 
The leaves appear ſoon after, and grow to an numerous, and form a long, looſe ſpike : their 
enormous ſize : they are roundiſh, and of a deep | Colour is a pale red. 
green on the upper · ſide, but whitiſh underneath ; The leaves are very large, of a pale green 
and they are placed on thick, whitiſh, hollowed | above, and they have very little whiteneſs below. 
tootſtalks. It grows in meadows with us, not uncommon, 
It is common in rich wet foils, and flowers | and flowers in April. 
in April. Ray calls it Petaſites major floribus pediculis lon- 
C. Bauhine calls it Petafites major et vulvaris. 12 infidentibus. The old authors did not 
Others only Petafites. know it. 


oe OE Ao X. 
PLOWMAN'S SPIKENARD. 
BACECH ARTS. 


1 flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup; and this is ſhort, 
thick, and rounded. The ſcales compoſing it are numerous, and they ſtand ſeparate at the 
points. The floſcules are ſmall and tubular, and the leaves of the plant are undivided. 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the ſyngene/ia. 


Common Plowman's Spikenard. It is common in dry, waſte grounds, and flowers 
Baccharis vulgaris. in July. 
The root is long, thick, divided, and ſpreading. | C. Baukine calls it Conyze major vulgaris. 
The ſtalk is a yard high, firm, round, brown- | Others, Baccharis Momſpeliemſium. 
iſh, and divided into numerous branches. | 
The leaves are large, oblong, broad, of a duſky The whole plant has a fragrant ſmell. 
green, and undivided. It is a powerful diuretick, and. excellent agaioft 
— are naked, ſmall, and of a duſky | the gravel. Ir is beſt taken in infuſion. 
yellow. 


a. It KK. a» XI. 
HEMP-AGRIMONY. 
EUPATORIUM. 
1 flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is oblong; 


and conſiſts of many narrow, pointed ſcales, laid over one another. The floſcules are tubu- 
lar, and divided into five ſegments at the edge. 


Linnæus places this with the others among the Hngengſia, the buttons coaleſcing in a cylinder. 
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Common n Hemp-Agrimony. 
Eupatorium vulgare: 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, 
connected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalk is round, of a pale green, four feet 
high, and not much branched. 

The leaves are divided in the manner of fin. 
gers; and the ſegments are very large, oblong, 
ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, and of a pale green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
vaſt tufts ; and are of a pale fleſh-colour. 


It is common by waters, and flowers in June- 


DIVISION HI. 


American Hemp-Agrimony. 
Eupatorium Americanum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, cori- 
neſted to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalk is firm, round, upright, of a rediſh 
colour, duſted over with grey, and is four feet 


1 and they are 


1 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


C. Bauhine calls it only, Eupatorium Cannabi- 
num. Others, Eupatorium Cannabinum mas. 

The leaves of this plant are ſometimes undivi- 
ded at the upper part of the ſtalks; and in this 
condition it has been deſcribed by ſome as a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies z but erroneouſly, for it is only a 
ſlight variety. 


It is a powerful diuretick and deobſtruent, 
An infulion of the leaves is good againſt the 
gravel ; and in the beginnings of dropſies. 

A ſtrong decoction of the freſh root is a rough 
purge. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


oblong, broad, ſerrated, rough to the touch, and 
of a duſky green. 

The flowers are placed at the tops of the 
branches in ſmall heads; and they are of a rediſh 
purple. 


It is common by rivers in Virginia, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 


Cornutus calls it Eupaterium Americanum foliis 
enulæ. 


1 
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HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, placed in a common cup. This is of a rounded 
figure, and formed of many oval, pointed ſcales. The floſcules are tubular, and divided 
into five ſegments at the edge. The feeds are oblong, ſmall, and winged with down. 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the /yngene/ia. 


DIVISION L 


1. Sea-Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium maritimum 


The root is long and woody 

The ſtalks are numerous, round, white, and 
not much branched, and about ten inches high. 

The leaves are ſhort, obtuſe, and not at all di- 
vided; they are of a white colour, and very 
thick covered with a downy matter. | 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches 
and are large and beautiful, of a ſhining white 
on the edge, and a gold yellow in the middle. 

We have it by our ſea coaſts. It flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalium maritimum ; a 
name others have copied. 


The whole plant has an agreeable ſmell. 


2. Long-leaved, upright Cudweed. 
G 7 5 4 i longife i 7 
The root is long and ſlender. 
The ftalks are ſlender, upright, and a foot 
and half high. 
The leaves are long and narrow; and whitiſh, 


as are alſo the ſtalks. 
No 45. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


The flowers grow in ſmall, black heads, in the 
boſoms of the leaves from the middle to the top 
of the ſtalk; and the plant is ſeldom at all 
branched. 

It is common in woods and thickets, an 
flowers in June. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalium majus anguſto 
oblongo folio. 


3. Common Cudweed: 
Gnaphalium vulgare. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, and ten inches high: 
it is of a tough ſubſtance, a whitiſh colour, and 
branched in a ſingular manner. 

At the height of about ſeven inches there ſtands 
a ſingle head of flowers, which terminates the 
maia-ſtalk ; and from this riſe two or more 
branches, each having at its top another head. 

Theſe are of a yellowiſh brown; and the leaves 
are oblong and white; frequently alſo there riſe 
other branches from the lower part of the ſtalk. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnapbalium vulgare majus. 
Others, Herba impia. 


5 Z 
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4. The leaſt Cud weed. 
Gnaphalium minimum. 


The root is ſlender, and has a few fibres. 

The ſtalk is tough, white, four inches high, 
and very much branched. 

The leaves are ſhort and white. | 

The flowers grow in very ſmall heads on the 
tops of the ſtalks; and are ſmall, and pale co- 
loured. 

It is common in dry grounds, flowering in 
June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalium minus repens. 


5. Black-headed, long leaved Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium longifolium humile ramoſum. 


The root is compoſed of numerous long fibres. 

The ſtalks are round, tough, fix or eight inches 
high, and whitiſh 3 branched, and beſet irregu- 
larly with leaves. 

Theſe are long, narrow, ſoft to the touch, and 
of a whitiſh colour. 

The flowers ſtand in numerous, ſmall, black 
heads at the tops of the ſtalks and branches. 

It is common in damp places, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnephalium medium. Others, 
Filago minor. 


6. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium pumilum ramoſiſſunum polyſpermum. 


The root is ſlender, and hung with a few 
fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous, three inches high, 


very much branched, and of a white colour. 

The leaves are oblong, extremely narrow, and 
ſharp-pointed : they are placed irregularly, and 
are of a whitiſh colour. 

The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves 
in ſmall heads, and in vaſt numbers. 

It is common in corn-fields in Suſſex, and 
flowers in July. 


Ray calls it Gnophalium parvum ramoſiſſimum. 


7. Great-headed Cudweed. 

Gnaphalium capitulis majoribus latifolium. 
The root is long, and has many fibres. 
The ftalk is round, whitiſh, rough, and not 
: | - 
much branched. 

The leaves are numerous, broad, oblong, ob- 
tuſe at the ends, and white. 

The flowers ſtand in large, brown heads, and 
are very permanent. 


We have it in ſandy grounds in Suſſex. It 
flowers in Auguſt. 


Petiver calls it Gnaphalium Germanicum. 
8. Mountain-Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium montanum flore magno. 


The root is compoſed of many brown, tough 
fibres. 


The ſtalks are numerous ; and of theſe the | 


greater part lie upon the ground, and do not ex- 
ceed an inch and half in length : one or two riſe 
up, and are four or five inches high : theſe are 
round, of a whitiſh green, and not branched. 


An... 


The leaves are oblong, broad, hairy, of a pale 
green on the upper · ſide, and whitiſh under- 
neath. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks. 
and they are very large, of a ſilvery white, * 
faintly daſhed with purple. 

We have it on mountainous heaths, but not 
common. It flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalinm montanum feli. 
rot undiore. Others, Pes Cati, Cat's foot. 

There is a variety of this with longer 
which authors have erroneouſly deſcribed as 

9. Tall American Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium majus lorgifolium. 

The root is compoſed of numerous, ſlender 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, and two 
feet high. 


The leaves are very numerous; and they are 


oblong, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, waved at the 
edges, and of a beautiful ſilvery white. 


The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 


round filvery heads. 


It is an undoubted native both of England and 
Wales, and is found in many places by the ſides 
of rivers, flowering in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalium Americanum la- 
tifolium. Others, Gnaphalium Americanum. 


ro. Cluſter-leaved Cudweed. 
Gnaphalium latifolium capitulis conglobatis. 


The root is long, flender, and hung with a 
few fibres. 

The ftalk is round, upright, and whitiſh. 

The leaves are placed alternately, and at con- 
ſiderable diſtances : they are oblong, broad, 
pointed at the end, and of a whitiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand in round clufters ar the tops 


of the branches; and are of a ſilvery white, with 
a tinge of ſtraw-colour. 


It is frequent in the Iſle of Jerſey, and in 
Ireland. It flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Gnaphalium majus lato ob- 


.| longo folio. 


All the cudzweeds poſſeſs the ſame virtues ; but 
thoſe are not enough regarded. They are re- 
commended as vulneraries ; and they are excel - 
lent againſt hemorrhages. 

The common cudweed, called Berba impia, I had 
an opportunity of ſeeing lately tried with vaſt ſuc- 
ceſs. It is a known remedy in Suſſex for cattle 
when they have bloody ſtools; and this led a 
farmer, whoſe name is Martin Wakes, to try it 
himſelf in an habitual flux of the belly, attended 
frequently with bloody ſtools. He dried the 
whole plant in an oven, and powdered it, ſifting 


out the fine part, and throwing away the ſtrings. 


He boiled alſo the freſh plant, cut to pieces, 
four handfuls to two quarts of water, till it was 
very ſtrong. 

He then took as much as would lie on a fix- 
pence of the powder, and a glaſs of the decoction 
warm, whenever the bloody ſtools returned. 
This proved always a temporary, and in the end 

an 
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complaint never | of a compleat cure comes well atteſted. It is 


croubles him now, therefore worth the attention of thoſe who can 
This I ſaw tried ſucceſsfully z and the account ¶ introduce it univerſally. 
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Stinking Zthiopian Cudweed. The flowers ſtand at the top of the ſtalks in 
F : It is a native of Africa, and flowers in July. 
The roots long, and furniſhed with many fibres. | pflukenet calls it Gnaphalium AEthiopicum lati- 
The ſtalk is round, upright, thick, rarely fal fztidum, the whole plant having a ſtink- 
branched, and of a whitiſh colour. ing ſmell. 

The leaves are 1 
white, and without foorftatks. 
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CL A863 SE3YIL. | 
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Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of many floſcules, arranged in a Ae. * 
ä form; and whoſe ſeeds are not winged with down. 


7 


T2. are ſeparated by Nature in a very diſtinct manner from all other plants: and the Gngle 
circumſtance of their ſeeds having none of that downy matter which is annexed to thoſe of 
the two preceding diviſions, is an obvious and unalterable mark of the claſs : it joins them 
to one another, while it excludes the reſt of the difcoide- flowered kinds. 

This was a character Linnæus could not but perceive; and, to do him the juſtice due to his great 
accuracy in examination, he has never once omitted to name it ; but unhappily the purpoſe of his 
ſyſtem being to exclude all but the minuter parts from the diſtinctions of claſſes, he could not ule it 
for this end. 


SS RK TS 85 


Natives of BRITAIN. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country, 


: a 3. I. 
CORN MARYGOLD. 
CHRIS HT HEMUM 


— flower is compoſed of many floſcules, of two kinds, arranged in a diſk or rounded head, 
and ſurrounded wih numerous petals as rays; and it is placed in a hemiſpheric cup, made of 
numerous and cloſe-compacted ſcales. The floſcules in the centre of the diſk are tubular; thoſe on the 
rim are flat, and the ſeeds are oblong. 


rr .. 
DIVISION I BRITISH GTFECIES 


1. Common Corn Marygold. | rated at the edges; and their colour is a pale, 


Chryſanthemum ſegetum vulgare. bluiſh green. 


The flowers terminate the branches ; 28 
The root is long, and hung about with many | are large and yellow. 


fibres. It is common in our corn-fields, and flowers 
The ſtalk is lender, upright, very much | in July. ; 
branched, and two feet high. C. Bauhine calls it Bellis lutea foliis profunde 


The leaves are oblong, ſharp-pointed, and fer- | incifis. ha 
2. Small 


Comm wn Horgutgremony 
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2. Small- flowered Corn Marygold. 
Chryſanthemum flore minore. 


The root is compoſed of many long, white 


fibres. 
The ſtalk is upright, branched, and two feet 
high. - 


the edges, fo as to reſemble the pinnated kinds; 
and they are of a pale, bluiſh green. 


The flowers are very numerous, ſmall, and 
yellow. 


We have it in corn fields in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, but not frequent. It flowers in Auguſt. 


Ray calls it Chry/an:bemum ſegetum noſftras folig 


The leaves are large, and deeply divided at glauco multiſciſſe. 


DIVISION IL 


Indian Corn Marygold. 
Chryſanthemum latifolium Indicum. 
The root is long, white, and hung with a 


few fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, purpliſh at the baſe, 


branched, and two feet high. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


The ledves are broad, ſhort, ſharp-pointed, 
ſerrated ar the edges, and of a bright green. 

The flowers ſtand at the ſummits of the 
branches; and are large, and of a pale yellow. 

It is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
flowers in Auguſt. 

Plukener calls it Chryſanthemum Maderaſpata- 
num oxycanthe foliis. 


=o oy ee ZR. II; 
O X- E X E. 
CCC 


HE flower is radiated, and compoſed of numerous floſcules ; and is placed in a rounded cup, 
formed of many ſlender leaves. The floſcules in the central part of the diſk are tubu- 
lar, and thoſe at the rim flat. The edge of the tubular floſcules is cut into five ſegments ; and the 


leeds are oblong. 


Linnzus places this with the reſt among the ſngene/ia. 


Common Ox-Eye. 
Buphthalmum vulgare. 


The root is long, and furniſhed with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is round, upright, very much 
branched, and two feet and a half high. 

The leaves are large, of a fine green, and very 


beautifully divided in a pinnated manner into ob- 


6G: ³ w˙ ö 


long ſegments ; which are ſharp- pointed, and ſer- 
rated at the edges. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the branches; 
and are very large, and of a fine gold yellow. 

We have it damp grounds in ſome of our 
northern counties. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Buphthalmum tanaceti mi- 
noris folits. 


oe III. 


SNEE Zz E WORT. 
 PTARMIC A. 


| HE flower is radiated, and compoſed of numerous floſcules ; and is placed in a cup of an oval 
form, compoſed of ſmall, ſharp-pointed, and convergent ſcales. The floſcules in the diſk are 


tubular, and cut into five gaping ſegments at the edge : the floſcules in the edge are few in number ; 
and each is divided in a heart-like manner at the top, and has a very ſmall ſegment in the midſt of 


the diviſion. The ſeed is oval. 


Li places this among the Hngeneſia, joining it under one common head with the yarrow, 


and calling the genus Achille. 
DIVISION I. 


Common Sneezeworr. 
_ Ptarmica vulgaris. 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung with 
many fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, and two feet and 
2 half high, of a pale green, and branched. 
Ne 45. 
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BRITISH SPECIES. 


The leaves are long, narrow, of a deep green, 
rough on the ſurface, ſharp-pointed, and ſerrated 
at the edges. 

The flowers are very numerous, ſmall, and 
| white ; they ſtand in the tops of the branches. 

It is common on damp ditch-banks, and flowers 
in Auguſt, 


6 A C. Bauhing 
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C. Bauhine calls it Dracunculus ſerrato folio pra- 
tenſis. 


—— 


occaſion ſneezing, and are excellent againſt inve - 
terate headachs. The young tops are of a ſharp, 


The leaves powdered, and ſnuffed up the noſe, | but pleaſant taſte yz and may be eaten in ſallads. 


DIVISION II. 


Virginian Sneezewort. 
Ptarmica Virginiana floribus conglomeratis. 
The root is long, thick, and white. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, branched, and a 
yard high. 
The leaves are broad, ſhort, indented at the 
edges, ſharp-pointed, and of a deep green. 


. 


FOREIGN SPECIES, 


The flowers are ſmall and white; and they are 
placed in cluſters at the tops of the branches. 

It is a native of Virginia, and flowers in 
July. 

Moriſon calls it Ptarmice Virginiana Heleni; 
folio. Others improperly make it a ſpecies of 
maudlin. 


IV. 


TARRO W. 
F 


HE flower is radiated, and compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in an oval cup, com- 
poſed of ſhort and broad ſcales. The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and divided into five 


gaping ſegments at the edge : thoſe at the rim are heart-ſhaped, and flat. The ſeeds are ſhort and 


thick, and ſmaller at one end than the other. 
Linnæus ranges this among the /yngenefia. 


DIVISION L 


Common Yarrow. 
Millefolium vulgare. 


The root is compoſed of many fibres, joined 
to a ſmall head. 

The firſt leaves are very numerous, and of a 
fine dark green, long, moderately broad, and di- 
vided in a regular and beautiful manner into a 
number of minute parts. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks; 
which are upright, not much branched, and two 


DIVISION IL 


Yellow Yarrow. 
Millefolium flore lute. 


The rot is long, ſlender, and hung with many 
fibres. 

The ftalks are numerous, and a foot high; of 
a whitiſh green, and not much branched. 


BRITISH SPECIES. 


feet high, in round tufrs like umbells; and they 
are white, with a faint daſh of purpliſh. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in 
June. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Millefolium vulgare album. 
It is poſſeſſed of great virtues, though too 
much neglected. It is excellent againſt over- 
flowings of the menſes, and hæmorrhages of all 
—_— R—_—_—  —— —— 

way of taking it is in a ſtrong 

decoction. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


deeply into very minute ſeg _—_ 
of a fine deep green. e G_y | 
The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks in 
1 and bo os a beautiful yellow. 
t is a native warmer of Europe 
and flowers in July. __ 


C. Bauhine calls is Millefoliuns tomentoſum la- 


The leaves are long, narrow, and divided 1 teum. 
on VE 3 I V. 
. 
FC 


HE flower is radiated, and compoſed of many floſcules of different kinds, arranged in 2 
common cup. This is formed of numerous, pointed ſegments, placed in a ſingle ſeries. 

The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and divided into five ſegments at the rim: thoſe in the verge 
are flat. The ſeeds are oval. The ſtalks are naked, having no leaves; and each ſupports only a 


ſingle flower. | 
Linnæus places this among the fmgencſia. 


Common 
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Common Daiſy. 
Bellis vulgaris. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, long, and 


bo riſe from the head of it in a large 
guter; and they are oblong, broad, obtuſe, 
dein ſerrated, and of a deep green. 
The ſtalks riſe among theſe in great number; 
ire naked, and four inches high. 
Each ſupports a ſingle flower ; which is white, 


and 


tinged in various degrees with red at the tips of 
the rays, and in the centre yellow. 


It is common in paſtures, and flowers all ſum- 


C. Bauhine calls it Bellis ſylveſtris minor. 
A decoction of the roots is an excellent aſtrin- 


Gardens produce numerous varieties of double 


flowers from this plant; and we ſometimes alſo 
ſee them double wild. 


Ff VI. 
GREAT DAISY. 
LEUCANTHE MU M. 


IE flower is radiated ; and is compoſed of many floſcules, of two kinds, arranged in a com- 
mon cup. This is formed of very numerous ſcales, growing larger as they ftand more in- 
ward, and in the whole is of a half-round ſhape. The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and divided 
ato five open ſegments at the rim: thoſe in the verge are oblong, flatted, and three · pointed. 
Linnæus ranges this with the reſt among the Hugengſia. 


Great Daily. 
Ltucantbemum vulgare. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
netted to a ſmall head. 


The ſtalk is ribbed, upright, branched, and a 
foot and half high. 


The leaves are long, moderately broad, of a 
deep green, and ſharply ſerrated on the edges. 

The flowers ftand at the tops of the branches; 
and are large and white, with the diſk yellow. 

It is common in our paſtures, and flowers in June, 

C. Bauhine calls it Bellis Hylveſtris canle folioſo 
major. 


J VII. 
CHAMOMILE. 


C H A M A 


1 E L U M. 


flower is radiated, and compoſed of two kinds of floſcules, arranged together in a common 
cup. This is of a hemiſpheric figure; and is formed of narrow, and nearly equal ſegments, 
The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and cut into five ſegments at the edge, which turn back. 


Thoſe in the verge are flat, and oblong. 


Linnæus places this among the Hngeneęſia, and changes the name of the genus to anthemis. 


1. Common Chamomile. 
Chamemelum vulgare. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ftalk is round, upright, ſlender, - and 
branched : it is a foot and half high, and of 2 
whitiſh colour. 

The leaves are placed irregularly, and are of a 
fine, ſtrong green : they are divided into nume- 
e eee - 
ve ſmell, 


C. Bauhine calls it Chamemelunt vaigare leu- 
——— Others, Chamemelum 
er 


2. Sweet creeping Chamomile. 
Cbamemeuum repens odoratum. 


The root is compoſed of many very long, 


thick, and tough fibres, and ſpreads far under 
the ſurface. 

The ſtalks are numerous, ſtriated, of a pale 
green, weak, and branched : they lie in part 
upon the ground ; and are a foot or more' in 
length. 

The leaves are of a bright green, and deeply 
divided into ſegments : they are of a very fragrant 


| ſmell. 


The flowers are numerous, and terminate the 
branches: they are white, but have a yellow diſk ; 
naturally ſingle, but eaſily doubled by culture. 

It is common in damp places on heaths, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Chamemelum nobile five leu- 


| canthemum odoratius. Others, Chamamelum Ro. 


The flowers of this ſpecies are an excellent car- 
minative and ſtomachick, and are dried for the 
ſervice of medicine. The fingle have moſt vir - 


tue z but the double are more uſed. 
3. Stinking 


:— x 
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The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
nected to a ſmall, oblong head. 

The ſtalk is upright, branched, and a foot 
and half high : it is of a api colour at the 
bottom, of a whitiſh green un hards, and ſtriated. 

The leaves. are divided into very fine ſegments 3 
and they are of a blackiſh green. 

When bruiſed they have a moſt offenſive and 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

The flowers ſt.nd at the tops of the branches; 
and are large and white, with a yellow diſk, 

It is common in waſte ground, and flowers in 
May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cn 3 
Others, Cotula fetida. | 


Its flowers have the ſame virtues with thoſe of 


common chamomile. 


4. Sca-Chamomile. 
Chamomelum maritimum crafſis folits. 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick, 
lang fibres. » 

The ſtalks are branched, weak, and in part 
procumbent, of a purpliſn colour at the bottom, 
and upwards of a pale green. 

The leaves are oblong, and of a deep green, 
divided into numerous ſmall ſegments, and of a 
thick ſubſtance. 

The flowers are large and white, with a yellow 
diſk. 


* 
- 


July. 
Ray calls it Chamemelum maritimum perenne 
humilis. 


5. Great-flowered Chamomile. 
Cbamæmelum inodorum flore magno. 


The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalk is ſingle, upright, branched, and a 
foot high. 
The leaves are divided into numerous fine ſeg- 
ments; and they are obtuſe at the ends. 


The flowers are large and white, with a yellow | 


diſk. 


g 


It is found about our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 


milius. 


m—_ 


It is comtnon among corn, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhinc calls it Chamemelum inodorum. 


— 


— 


6. Tall Chamomile with ſmall flowers. 
Chamemelum clatius flore minore, 


. e 
der fibres. bar fee 

The MIL is firm, upright, vo fe high, wi 
branched. 

The leaves are- cut into very ſmall ſegment 
and are of a+faint green. 


The flowers ſtand in great numbers ar the wy, 
of the branches; and are ſmall, white; and ye]. 
low in the centre. 

The ſtalk in this ſpecies is uſually red. 

It is common on plowed land, and flowers in 
July. 

Ray calls it h . rnnifie 


7. Grea-fowered benen Choi 


The root is long, fender, hang is 
few fibres. 

— — u ge pai, un 
divided into many branches. 

The leaves are large, 5 
ments, and of a blackiſh green. 


The flowers are few in number; but they as 
very large, white, with a yellow central diſk. 

It is common in damp, plowed fields, flower- 
ing in Auguſt. 


Ray calls it Cha:nemelum inodorum e be- 


8. Broad-leaved Sea-Chamomile. 
Chamemelum maritimum _ Folio. 


The root is fibrous. ; 
The ſtalks are numerous, PIES. or more 


in length; but they lie in great part on the 
ground. ar 2 
are very much branche. 
The leaves are broad, and 4 nn 
and they are divided into n n. 
b 

The flowers are large and whits with 4 yellon 
diſk. 

It is frequent about our porter coalts, and 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Matricaria marine), Buy 
Chamemelum maritimum — . 


5 


— 


__ 
. ; CK * 
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8 VIII. 


FEVERFE W. 
. „ 
* flower is radiated, and compoſed of numerous floſcules of two kinds, vlaced i in a common. . 


Cup. 
nearly equal ſcales. 


Feverfew. 
Mairicaria vulgaris. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
nected. to an oblong ſmall head. 
: 2 


This is of a hemiſpheric form; and is compoſed of narrow, cloſe, compacted, and 
The floſcules in the centre are tubular, and divided into five gaping ſegments 


at the rim: thoſe in the verge are flatted, oblong, and three-pointed. The ſeeds are * 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the fyngene/ia. 


i 
Ea . 5 
> 


The ſtalk is of a pale green, upright, very 
much branched, and woe fore and a half high. / 


The leaves are large, broad, and of a ye 
green, deeply divided in the pinnated manner 


3 9 9 4 
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— 
The flowent ſtand in great numbers at the tops 

of the branches; and they are ſmall and white, 

with 2 yellow diſk. - | 
It is common in waſte ground, and flowers in 

Fn king calls it Minis eaſes. 

The flowers in this plant, and in the 


N 


times in the rays; whence they have been di- 


% 


* 


vided into two ſpecies, and theſe imperfect plants, 
_ naked feverferw, naked chamomile, and the 


The virtues of feverſet are very great. It is 
an excellent deobſtruent. It promotes the menſes, 
and cures thoſe hyſterick complaints which riſe 
from their obſtruction. It alſo deftroys worms. 


A IX. 
WATER HEMP-AGRIMONY. 
FS AB BEI MW 


r encloſed in a common cup. The floſcules are tu- 
bular, and divided at the rim into five pointed ſegments, which ſtand erect. There are ſome- 
times flat floſcules on the verge, but not conſtantly. The cup is formed of numerous, narrow, 
pointed, and hollowed ſcales. The ſeeds have points, and tick by them to any thing they touch. 


1. Water Hemp-Agrimony, with divided leaves. 

The root conſiſts of numerous fibres, con- 
nected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalks are upright, and a yard high, very 
much branched, and of a browniſh colour. 

The leaves are large, and divided into three 
principal ſegments ; which are ſharp-pointed and 
ſerrated ; and they are of a deep green colour. 

The flower? ſtand on the extremities of the 
ſtalks ; and they are yellow: ſometimes they are 
naked, and ſometimes they have rays of a brighter 


* 4 


2 1ͤ³̊˖ù Cindi apathes bi ad: 
* | 
2. Large · flo wered Water Hemp-Agrimony. 
 Verbsfina flore majore integrifelia. 
The root is long, and hung with very nu 


4 


The leaves are oblong, broad, ſharp-pointed, 
and ſerfated, but not divided into three parts, as 
in the other. 

The flowers are very large and yellow. 

It is frequent in the weſt of England, and the 
flowers are almoſt always radiated. It flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cannabina aguatica folio non 


diviſo. 
3. Dwarf Hemp-Agrimony. 
Verbeſina pumila flore magno. 
The root is fibrous. 


The ſtalk is ſingle, upright, purpliſh, not at 
all branched, and ten inches high. 

The leaves are oblong, moderately broad, 
ſharp-pointed, ſerrated lightly on the edges, and 
of a browniſh green. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks ; 
and are naked, large, and yellow. 

It is found in boggy places, and flowers in Au- 


Ray calls it Yerbefina minima. 
The virtues of theſe plants are not certainly 
known. 


TANACETYU M 


HE flower is naked, and compoſed of numerous floſcules. Theſe are all of one kind: they are 
tubular, and wide open at the mouth, where they divide into five reflex ſegments. Theſe are 
all contained in 2 common cup ; which is of a hemiſpheric figure, and is compoſed of numerous, 


pointed ſcales, cloſe ſet together. The ſeeds are oblong. 
Linnzus places this with the reſt among the Heng. 


Common Tanzy. 
Taracetum vulgare. 


The root is campoſed of numerous fibres, con- 
nected to a ſmall head. 

The leaves are very large, and of a fine ſtrong 
green: they are deeply divided into oblong ſeg- 

NoXLVI. | 


4 


* 
. 


ments, which are ſerrated and ſharp-pointed, and 
often they are curled at the edges. 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of a cluſter of 
theſe; and is a yard high, upright, not much 
from the root. | 

The flowers grow in great cluſters at the 
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top of the ſtalks, and they are ſmall! and yel- 


Ie is common in hilly places in our northern | 
counties, whence it has been brought into gar- 
dens. It flowers in July. 


t 


C. Rubine calls it Tanaceium vulgare lu 
. cud cmtictuetive; bur is mire 
uſed in food than medicine. 


\ * 


XI. 


WORMWO O D. 
1 rr. 


TIE flowers are compoſed of numerous floſcules, of two kinds, arranged in a common cup, 
Thoſe in the centre are tubular, and thoſe on the verge are flat, but naked. The cup is 
roundiſh ; and is formed of numetous; rounded; convergent ſcales. The ſeeds are ſmall and ſhorr. 


Linnæus places this among the ſyngenefa. 


DIVISION I. BR 


1. Common Wormwood. 
Abſinthium vulgare. 


The root is long, and hung with many fibres. 

The ſtalks are numerous, whitiſh, a yard high, | 
very much branched, and full of leaves : theſc 
are alſo of a whitiſh green, eſpecially on the un- 
der- ſide; and they are large, divided deeply in 
the pinnated manner into broad ſegments, and 
thoſe again deeply divided. 

The flowers ſtand in long ſeries on the tops of 
the branches, and are of a pale brown. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ab/inthium ponticum. Others, 
Abſent hium vulgare. 


2. Sea-Wormwood. 
Abſinthium maritimum album. 

The root is compoſed of many fibres, con- 
nected to a ſmall head. 

The ſtalks are two feet high, divided into nu- | 
merous branches, and of a whitiſh colour. 

The leaves are divided into many ſmall ſeg- 
ments ; and they are of a white colour, and 
tough ſubſtance. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of che ſtalks, and 


are ſmall and brown. . 

It is common in our ſalt-marſhes, and flowers 
in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ab/enthium ſeriphium Bel- 


gicum. 


3. Sweet Sea-Wormwood. 
Abſinthium maritimum odoris grati. 


The root is compoſed of long, white fibres, 
Joined to a ſmall head. 


DIVISION II. F O 


Roman Ai 
Abſinthium Romanum. 


The root is fibrous and creeping. 

The ſtalks are numerous, woody, brown, and 
two feet high. | 

The leaves are ſet very thick upon them; and 
they are divided into numerous, ſlender ſegments. 


5 N 


- 


ITISH SPECIES 


The ſtalk is a foot high, white, irregularly 
upright, and divided into numerous branches. 


The leaves are oblong, and divided into a 
few broad ſegments; and they are white and 
woolly. | 

The flowers are ſmall and browniſh; and they 
ſtand upright at the tops of the branches. 

It is' found in our ſouthern coaſts, and flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Ab/inthium maritimum odoris grati. 

The common ſea-wormwood has ſometimes 
broader ſegments in the leaves, and has in this 
ſtare of accidental variation been deſcribed by 
ſome as a diſtinct ſpecies, under the name of 4 
ſmthium maritimum laticre fol o. 


4. Spiked Sea Wormwood. 
Abjinthium maritimum ſpicatum. 
The root is long, ſlender, and hung with a few 
fibres. 

The ſtalk is two feet high, upright, not much 
branched, and of a whitiſh colour. 

The leaves are very beautifully divided into 
long, narrow ſegments ; and they are of a greyiſh 
colour. 

The flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall brown heads, 
which form a kind of ſpikes all along the tops of 
the branches. 


We have it on the coaſt of Eſſex. It flowers 


in July. 


J. Bauhine calls it MAfintbium ſeriphium tenuifo- 
lium marinum Narbonenſe. Barreliere, Ab/inthium 
cinereum. 

This ſometimes has the ſegments broader, and 
the leaves whiter; in which ſtate it is by ſome 
deſcribed alſo as a diſtin& ſpecies. 


REIGN SPECIES. 


Their colour is a greyiſh green; and they ha e 
an agreeable ſmell, and aromatick taſte, with 
ſome bitterneſs. 


The flowers grow toward the tops of the 
branches in little round brown heads. 


It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine 
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c. Baukine calls ic Abſinthium ponticum tenuifo- 
hum incanum. | 


All the kinds of wormwood are ſtomachick, 
and good againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. The 
common kind is the ſtrongeſt, but inſufferably 
nauſeous. The ſea-wormwoed is the kind moſt 


TE 


cales 


flowered kinds. 
DIVISION L 


Wild Southernwood. 
Abrotanum campeſtre. 


The root is long, thick, and hung with many 
fibres. 

The ſtalks are ſhrubby, upright, and very 
much branched : they are of a whitiſh colour to- 
ward the bottom, and rediſh toward the top. 


DIVISION II. 


Garden Southernwood. 
Abrotanum hortenſe. 


The root is compoſed of many thick fibres, 
connected to a ſmall head. 

The talks are numerous, woody, and a yard 
high, brown at the bottom, greyiſh at the top, 
and thick ſet with finely divided leaves, of a 
whitiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand in brown heads at the tops 
of the ſtalks. 


diated. 
ſhort, pointed ſcales. 


Common Mugwort. 


Artemiſia vulgaris. 


fibres, connected to a ſmall head. 


upwards, 


upper · ſide, and white underneath. 
8 


| 


e 
SOUTHERNWOOD. 
ABROTANUM. 


BRITISH 


| 


He Es 
MUGWORT. 
FEES oo oa 


The root is compoſed of numerous, thick 


The ſtalk is a yard high, firm, upright, and 
branched, purpliſh toward the bottom, and pale 


The leaves are very large; and they are deeply 
divided into ſegments, which are narrow and 
arp · pointed: they are of a duſky green on the 


uſed , but the Roman wormwoed is vaſtly preſerable 
to them all. This ſea-wortwoed is ſold in the 
markets under the name of Roman wormwecd, 
and is almoſt univerſally uſed as ſuch by the apo- 
thecaries : but the error is very great; and the 
other is ſo common in gardens, and lives and en- 
creaſes ſo freely in them, that a ſupply is eaſy. 


8 XII. 


flower is compoſed of numerous tubular floſcules, arranged in a diſk, with a few flat ones at 
edge, but has no rays; and it is placed in a roundiſh cup, compoled of ſhort, broad 


: places this among the ngenef a, with the reſt of the corymbiferous and other cam poſite- 


SPECIES. 


The leaves are oblong, and divided into nu- 
merous very narrow ſegments; and their colour 
is a greyiſh green. 

The flowers ſtand in thick ſpikes at the tops 
of the branches; and they are ſmall and brown. 

It is frequent by road-ſides in our ſouthern 
counties, flowering in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Abrotanum campeſtre. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


It is common in Spain and Italy wild, and 
with us every where in gardens. 

C. Bauhine calls it Abrotanum mas anguſtiſolium 
majus. 


It is a powerful diuretick, and is good in hy- 

The beſt way of uſing it is in conſerve made 
of the freſh tops, beaten up with twice their 
| weight of ſugar. 


8 XIII. 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, ranged in a common cup. Theſe are tubular in 
the centre ; and there are a few flat ones at the verge; but the whole flower is naked, not ra- 
The cup is of an oval form, ſmall, oblong, and narrow at the top; and it is compoſed of 


Linnæus places this with the reſt among the Hugengſia. 


The flowers ſtand along the tops of the 
branches in ſmall brown heads, with a tinge of - 
purpliſh. 

It is common by way ſides, and flowers in 
| Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Artemiſia vulgaris major. 


It is an excellent medicine in hyſterick com- 
plaints, and in all obſtructions of the viſcera. It 
is beſt taken in infuſion, 


GENUS 
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SCABIOUS. 
g=E 2H OB I SS 6 

HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in a common cup. This is ſormed of 

T oblong ſcales in ſeveral ſeries. Each floſcule is tubular, and divided at the top into five ſeg. 

ments; and has beſide the common cup two, an outer and inner, peculiar to itſelf. The feeds ate 
oval, and pointed. | ſo 

Linnæus ſeparates this from the reſt of the campoſite-flowered plants, by many claſſes, placing i: 


DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Common Scabious. I. The ſtalk is round, upright, flender, and tuo 


_— 1 Daily Geddes into ſeg. 
The root is compoſed of many thick fibres, | ments, and are of a faint green. 
united to a common head. The flowers are large, and naturally blue; but 
The leaves that riſe firſt are oblong, broad, | they are ſometimes rediſ or white. | 
and of a pale green. It is common in dry paſtures, and flowers in 


The ftalk is two feet high, hairy, upright, | July. | 
not much branched, and of a pale green. The | C. Bauhine calls it Scabioſa capitulo glcbu( 
leaves on this are divided deeply on the edges. minor. 

The flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks, and 


are large and blue. | 3. Scabious, wich bitten 1 roots, 

It is common in corn-fields, and flowers in | Scabiaſa radice ſucciſa. 

C. Bauhine calls it Scabioſa pratenſis birſuta que | off, and has a multitude of thick fibres. 
officinarum. The leaves that firſt riſe from it are oblong, of 


a green, not indented at the edges, 
It is excellent againſt diſorders of the breaſt L 2 


given in infuſion. The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, and a ſoot 
end half high. 
2. The Leſſer Scabious. The flowers are of a deep blue. 
Scabioſa minor. * W 
The root is long, thick, and furniſhed with C. Bauhine calls it Scabioſa ſucciſa glabra et h r- 
* . fans. Our people, Blue devil"s-bit. 


DIVISION I. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Muſk-Scabious. The leaves are divided into very fine ſegments 
Scabioſa flore ſuave olente, © *. The flowers are placed at the of the 
uw een. 
to a ſmall head. It is a native of Spain, and flowers in Au- 

The ſtalk is upright, of a pale green, round, | WE * 
very much branched, and a yard high. C. Bauhine calls it Scabio/a moſchata, 


_ 382 8 9 ak XV. 
TEASELL. 
DIPS ACUS 


HE flower is compoſed of numerous floſcules, arranged in an oval head, within a common cup. 
This is compoſed of a few narrow and ſharp pointed leaves. Each floſcule is tubular, and di- 
vided at the rim into four ſegments. | 

Linnæus places this with the former among the tetrandria, ſeparating them entirely from the reſt 

of the corymbiferous tribe, which ſtand among his Heng. l 
x. Common Teaſell. op is round, whitiſh, thick, upright, 

lgaris. high. 

| * Tue leaves are long, and moderately broad : 
The root is long, thick, and has a ſew large fibres. | they ſtand in pairs, and unite at the baſe in ſuch 
a 
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\ manner as to hold water : they are of a fine 
green, and their under tib is prickly. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a pale red ; and 
they ſtand in vaſt oval heads. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in 
— — Fw virgs 
paſteris major. 

2. Small Teaſell. 
Dipſacus minor. 


The root is oblong, ſmall, and hung with many 
fibres. | 


The ſtalk is upright, very much branched, 
and a yard high. 

The leaves are broad, and of a deep green : 
| they ſtand in pairs, but their baſes do not unite 
as in the other. 

The flowers are whitiſh and ſweet ; and they 
ſtand in little round heads. 

It is common by road · ſides, and flowers in 


C. Bauhine calls it Dipſacus minor ſeu capitulo 
minore. 


The common teaſell, cultivated in good ground, 
| grows larger in all its parts, and the heads are 


uſed in dreſſing of cloth. 


The END of te TWENTY-EIGHTH CLASS. 


BRITISH HERLDAL 


CLASS XXIX. 


Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of fir petals, ka fix ſegments ; whoſe 
feed wee is divided into three cells, containing each a double ſeries of 
reds ; whoſe leaves are graſſy, and whoſe root conſiſts of a fingle, — 
lump, with fibres frm the baſe. 


T2 1 and all who have taken the plain 
road of Nature in forming ſyſtems of botany, have therefore kept them in one claſa, and 
ſeparated all others from them. er plants; this kind of root 
being univerſally underſtood by the term bul#;, and the leaves from all of them are long, ſlender, 
and without footſtalks, which is the ſenſe of the term graſſy. 

Linnæus, as is his cuſtom, takes the character of the claſſes in which theſe plants are arranged, 
from the number of filaments in the flower; and in this inſtance, as in every other, he ſeparates thoſs 
genera which Nature has allied into the moſt remote parts of his ſyſtem ; and joins with every divi. 
fion of them thoſe which ſhe ſeparates moſt widely from them. Thus, in his the colchicum 
and crocus, allied as cloſely as zwo diſtin genera can be, are ſeparated by three claſſes ; the crocus 
being one of his third, becauſe there are but three threads in the flower ; and the colchicum one of his 
ſixth claſs, becauſe there are in that fix filaments. 

Let the unprejudiced examine theſe two ,plants, and judge between us, whether Linnzus have 
done well in ſeparating, or I in bringing them again together. The reſpe& I have for this author, 
notwithſtanding my diſlike to his ſyſtem, "makes it diſagreeable to me to accumulate cenſures upon 
him: but, in ſupport of the exceptions made to his method in this reſpect, I muſt add, that, 
beſide ſeparating theſe plants from one another, he has joined in the ſame claſs with the crocus the 
tamarind-tree, and with the colchicum and tulip he has placed the aſparagus and berberry-buſh. 


ST SS MK. 38 S--2Þ 


BRITIꝭSEH GENERA. 


Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are naturally wild in this country. 
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1 flower is compoſed of ſix petals, and the ſeed · veſſel is very broad and ſhort. A number 
of theſe flowers are contained in a common ſcabbard, which is roundiſh, and terminates in 3 
ſingle or double point. The ſeeds are numerous, and roundiſh. 

Linnæus ranges this among the bexandria monogynia ; the threads being fix, and the ſtyle ſingle. 
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DIVISION L BRITISH SPECIES. 


I. Crow-Garlick. ' 
Allum ſylveftre tenuifoliuon. 

The root is ſmall, roundiſh, covered with a 

ſkin, and of a very ſtrong taſte. 
3 hollow, and 
of a pale green. : 
12 is round, upright, and a foat high. 
The head is ſmall, and is frequently compoſed 
altogether of little fleſhy ſubſtances, which ſhoot 
aut leaves in the manner of roots, and take root 
when they fall: ſometimes there are among theſe 
{mall, greeniſh flowers. ; 

It is common in paſtures, and ſometimes 

corn. It flowers in June. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Allium cumpeſtre juncifolium 
capitatum purpuraſcens majus, Others, Allium 
Hvelre Iuucifolium. 

: 2. Purple Mountain-Garlick. | 

Allium montanum purpureum majus. 

The root is a large, round bulb, with many 
fibres at the bottom. 

The leayes are long, and ſomewhat broad, flat 
at the upper-ſide, and hollowed underneath, and 


Ee fall & upright, round, qad two feet 


93 and large, purpliſh in co- 
lour, and compoſed of numerous fleſhy ſubſtances, 
u in the other, with a few faint red flowers be- 
It is common on hills in our northern coun- 
ties, and flowers in July. 
Ray calls it Allium montanum bicorne purpureum 
prlifernm. 


3. Striped Garlick. 
The root is a ſmall, roundiſh bulb, of a white 


colour. 
The leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale 


© The flak is a foor and half high, round, and 


© The flomers fiand is a cluſter at the top; and 
they are of a greeniſh white, ſtreaked wich purple. 


We have it among corn in Eſſex. It flowers 
in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it All um montanum bicorne flore 


exalbido. Cluſius, Moly montanum tertium ; a 
name others have followed. 


4. Purple Garlick. 
Mlium latifolium flore purpuroſcente. 


The root is round, ſimple, and large. 


The ſtalk is a foot and half high. 

The flowers ſtand at its top in a great round 
cluſter ; and they are purple. 

We have it in the weſtern counties not un- 
common, It flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Allium Holmenſe ſpberico capite. 


5. Broad-leaved Wild Garlick. 
Allium fylueftre latifolium album. 


The root is round and whitiſh. 

The leaves are oblong, very broad, and of a 
fine deep green. 

The ſtalk is of a pale green, three ſquare, and 
ten inches high. 

The flowers ſtand at the top in a cluſter ; and 
they are ſmall and white. 

It is common in damp ground, and flowers 
in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Allium Hlveſtre latifolium, 
Our people, Ramſons. 


6. Great Mountain Garlick. 
The root is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall pieces, 
covered with one common ſkin, which is tough 
and rediſh. | 
The leaves are broad, ftriated, and of a deep 


green, and juicy. 
At its top ſtands a head, compoſed of fleſhy 
| tubercles, of a blackiſh purple, with a few pale 
purple flowers between them. 

It is found in the north of England, flowering 
in April. 


DIVISION n. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Common Garlick. 
Allium bortenſe. 
The root is cmpoſed of numerous ſmall pieces, 
encloſed in one common ſkin. ; 
The leaves are long and narrow, and of a pale 


green. 
The ſtalk is round, uptight, and ſmooth. 
At the top ſtand a great number of flowers 
collected into a round, cluſtered bead i they are 


It is a native of the Eaſt, but for its uſe is 
cultivated every where in gardens. 


Some are-fond of the root in food; and it is 
excellent in medicine. 
A ſyrup of garlick is a great remedy in aſthmas. 
It is alſo aperient, and good in all obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and is recommended againſt conta- 
s nord . 


GENUS 


The leaves are numerous, broad, and of a deep 
* 


The ſtalk is two feet and a half high, round, 
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_ WOE 


I 
DAFFODILL. 
NARCISSUS. 


HE flower is formed of a long, tubular body, and fix petals. This tubular part is by 
writers called the cup of the flower, but is its neftarium ; and the petals are oblong, and are 
inſerted into it above the baſe. The ſeed veſſel is roundiſh, but marked with three ridges ; and the 
ſcabbard encloſing the flowers before they open, is oblong and flatted. 
Linnæus places this among the bexandria monogynia ; the threads being ſix, and the ſtyle ſingle in 
the flower. 


DIVISION LI BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Wild Engliſh Daffodill. 2. Pale Daffodill, called Primroſe-Peerlefs, 
Narciſſus fylveſtris pallidus. * + Narciſſus medio luteus vulgaris. 
The root is ſmall, and roundiſh. I be root is ſmall, and roundiſh. 


The leaves are narrow and long, and of a ſtrong The leaves are long, and ſomewhat broad, 


* The falk is upright, and a foot high 3 and on The ſtalk is flatted, and a foot high. 
its top ſtands a ſingle flower. This is large and The flowers are very beautiful. 
yellow: the edge of the nectarĩum or tubular part The petals are large, and of an extreme pale 
is waved, and the petals are paler than this | yellowiſh, little more than we call cream-colour, 
part. and the nectarium is ſmall and yellow. 

We have it frequent wild in the north of Eng- : We have it wild in the north of England, and 
land in damp paſtures, flowering in April. it is frequent in gardens. - 

C. Bauhine calls it Narciſſus fplveſtris pallidus C. Bauhine calls it Narciſſus pallidus medio ly- 
calyce luteo. Others, Pſendo-narciſſus Anglicus. | teo. Others, Narciſſus medio lutexs. 


DIVISION U. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Ruſh-leaved Daffodill, called Junquille. The fowers are of a beautiful pale yellow, md 
. . - . . very weer. 
— >. cl It is a native of the Eaſt, but is kept every where 
The root is ſmall, and roundiſh. in gardens, where culture raiſes many varieties 
The leaves are long, ſlender, hollow, rounded, | of it. | 
and of a deep green. C. Bauhine calls it Narciſſus juncifolius; a name 
The ſtalk riſes in the midſt; and is lender, | copied by others. 


and a foot high. 


e 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
| ORNITHOGALUM 
HE flower is compoſed of ſix perals, which remain after they have loſt their colour. They 


have no cup. The ſeed- veſſel is roundiſh, but has three ridges; and there are a kind of films 
at the baſe of all the footſtalks of the flowers. 


Linnæus places this, with many other of the bulbous plants, among the bexandria monogynia. 


DIVISION LI BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Wild, ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. Ci. Bauhine calls it Ornithogaluw angufifalun 
Ornithogalum anguſtifolium ſpicatum flere ex albo uu. | | 
a 2, Common Star of Bethlehem. 
The * long, * of a pale Ornithogalum vulgare. 


green. The root is , round, ite. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, and two feet high. | ee 
The flowers ſtand in a long ſpike at the top, and of a dark green. 

and are of a greeniſh white. The ftalk is round, upright, and eight inches 
It is found wild in our weſtern counties, and high. | 

flowers in April. The flowers grow in a kind of umbel, not 4 
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ſpike; and they are large and white, with a 
ſtreak of green on the back of each petal. 

We have it on damp places in hilly grounds, 
but not common. It flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ornithogalum umbellatum 
medium. 


3. Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 
Ornitbogalum luteum. 
The root is round and ſmall. 


DIVISION u. 


Tall, ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. 
Ornithog alum majus ſpicatum. 
The root is large, round, and white. 


The leaves are long, and have ſome breadth ; | 


but they are of the graſſy form. 


The leaves are of a 
* pale green, long, narrow, 

The ſtalk is about four inches high, round, 
and alſo of a pale green. 

The flowers are of a beautiful yellow. 
| We have it wild in the northern counties. It 
flowers in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ornithogalum /uleum. Others, 
Cepe agraria. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


> a native of Spain, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Ornithogalum ſpicatum majrs. 


| 


The ftalk is upright, round, and a yard high. 
The flowers are of a de'icate white; and they 


1 
HT AC 
31406 


The virtues of theſe plants are unknown ; but 
their beauty has given them a place in gardens. 


INTH. 
NTHU Ss. 


HE flower is formed of a ſingle petal, tubulat at the baſe, and divided into fix fegments at the 


edge; and there is within, a nectarium, formed of three diſtinguiſhable openings on the top of 
the rudiment of the fruit. There is no cup. The ſeed- veſſel is ronndifh, but marked in three 


Linnæus places this among the hexandria monogymia. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES. 


1. Small Vernal Star-Hyaciath. 

The root is round and ſmall. 

The leaves are long, graffy, and of a pale 
green. There generally riſe only two or three 
with the ſtalk. 

The ſtalk is round, flender, and fix inches 
high. | 

The flowers ſtand in a ſhort ſpike; and are 
deeply divided, and of a fine blue. 


We have it in our northern counties. It flowers | 


in April, 

C. Bauhine calls it Hyacinthus fellaris trifolius 
Germanicus. Others, Hyacintbus ftellaris vernas. 
2. Common Blue Hyacinth. 

The root is round white. 
. graſſy, and of a pale 


The flowers grow on the top of a thick, round, 
Juicy ſtalk, which is a foot high, and bends at 


Ne XLVIL 


deep blue. 
It is common under hedges, and flowers in 


A 
| S 
longo major. Others, Hyacinthus vulgaris, and 


3. Leſſer Autumnal Star-Hyacinth. 
Hyacintbus ftellaris autumnalis minor. 

The root is ſmall and round. 

The leaves are numerous, long, narrow, and 
of a faint green. : : 

The ſtalk is lender, of a pale green, and ſix 
| inches high. 

The flowers ſtand in a ſpike at the top ; and are 
ſmall, deeply divided into pointed ſegments, and 
of a fine ſky-blue. | 

We have it on heaths, but not common. It 
flowers in Auguſt. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Hyacinthus ftellaris autumna- 
lis minor; a name others have copied. 
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the ſummit: they are long, tubular, and of a 
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DIVISION II FOREIGN SPECIES. 


Blue Muſcari. The flowers ſtand drooping in a thick, hore 
Hyacinthus flore cærules globeſo. þ yt"; and they are globular, or nearly 
blue 
The root is round and ſmall. It is a native of the Eaſt, and flowery in Au. 


The leaves are numerous, and of a pale green. | guſt. 
The ſtalk is round, upright, „ C. Bauhine calls it Muſcari vulgare. 
inches high. a 


1 V. 
M E AD OW =S AF F RON. 
COLTCH I CUA 


—_ flower is large, and riſes immediately from the root. It conſiſts of a long, tubular baſe 
and a broad body, at the top divided into fix ſegments, reſembling ſo many large perals. There 
is no cup. The ſeed · veſſel is divided into three parts, and the leaves appear at a different time from 
the flowers. | 

Linnæus places this among the bexandria trigynis ; the threads being fix, and the ſtyles three, and 
of equal length with them. i 


Meadow. Saffron. purple. The ſegments are naturally fix; but 

Colchicum vulgare. ſometimes they are double that number in the 

wild plant; and ſometimes, inſtead of an uniform 

The root is large and round. | purple, the flower is ſtreaked with white, or is 


The leaves are numerous, long, and when fully | white throughout. 
expanded very broad: they naturally appear at a : We have it in meadows in our ſouthern coun- 
different time from the flower ; and if any chance | ties. It flowers in September. 
to riſe with it, they are narrower. | OC. Bauhine calls it Colchicum commune. 

The flower riſes out of the ground without any 
ſtalk, its own tubular baſe ſerving to that pur- The root is accounted poiſonous. 


poſe : it is very large, and of a pale, but elegant 


| kl ws wi VI. 
SAFFR O N. 
CROCUS. 


TH flower is formed of a ſingle petal, tubular, and very long at the baſe, and divided into fix 
ſegments at the edge, which ſeem ſo many diſtinct petals. The ſcabbard ſerving as a cup, is 
formed of a ſingle piece. The ſeed · veſſel is roundiſh, but marked with three ridges. 
This plant, which is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed as a genus from the preceding, Linnæus places in 
a different claſs, the triandria, becauſe the threads in the flower are only three. 


True Saffron. It flowers in Auguſt. 
Crocus verus autumnalis. C. Bauhine calls it Crocus ſati uus. 
| The part uſed in medicine riſes from the top of 
The root is roundiſh, and has many fibres at W — 2 
SS py cxive the finine from the — — 
e lea , of a . . . 
dark green, and are marked with a white rid along 1 = Fr? _ 
the middle. which are ſeparated from the reſt of the flower, 
The flowers are large, and of a fine blue purple, | and dried with care. r 
with orange · coloured tops to the ſtyles. 5 
It is found in ſome parts of the kingdom grow - The whole compaſs of medicine does not af. 
ing in fields under hedges, but probably has been | ford a nobler cordial or ſudorifick. It is excel- 
owing to roots ſcattered from places where it was | lent alſo in obſtruftioas of the viſcera, in powder 
cultivated for ſale. | or tinflure. 


GENUS 
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1 VII. 
BULBOCODIUM 


HE flower is compoſed of fix petals, and has no cup. The ſeed - veſſel is marked with three 
ridges z and there are ſome rudiments of leaves upon the talk. 


Alpine Bulbocodium. | and of a pale red on the outſide, but white 
Bulbocodium flore rubente. within. 
We have it on our northern mountains. It 

The leaves are numerous, long, narrow, and | Ray calls it Bulbocodium Alpinum pumilium junci- 
of a pale green. folium flore unico extus rubente. 
The ſtalk is four inches high, very lender, and 
has a few imperfect leaves. Its virtues are unknown. 
One flower ſtands at the top; and this is ſmall, 


The END of the TWENTY-NINTH CLASS. 
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e «dh; ivy + adi and of an irregular firufture ; whoſe 


CLASS XXX. 


leaves are graſſy, and whoſe roots are not bulbous. 


ESE are diſtinguiſhed by Nature as perfectly as the preceding from all other plants. Their 

leaves have the aſpect of thoſe of the bulbous tribe z but their roots are either maſly and ir- 
regular, or formed of double parts, or of implicated fibres, riſing from a thick head. 

This diſtinction of Nature Ray and others have followed, calling them herbe bulbofis affines, and 

keeping them together in one claſs. But Linnzus has ſcattered them over different parts of his works, 

taking his characters not from theſe larger parts, but from the threads in the flower. 


. 7 7 
BAITISu GENERA. | --"* 
Thoſe of which one or more ſpecies are found wild in this country. 
G Y = w $ -L | 
FLAG-FLOWER. \ AY 


#8 #-S 


TE root is maſſy and irregular. The leaves are edged as ſwords. The flower is formed of 


one petal, divided into fix parts: three of theſe ſtand outward, and turn back; and the other 
three are placed inward, and are crect. The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, and angulated. 


Linnæus places this among the triandria monogynia, the filaments in the flower being three, and the 
ſtyle ſingle. 


DIVISION I BRITISH SPECIES .\',* 


fy; 
1. Common Flag Flower. | C. Bauhine calls it Acorus adulterinus. w 
Iris lutea vulgaris. tris paluſtris lutea. 
The root is brown, thick, and creeping. The dried roots are diuretick, and good 


The leaves are very long, ſomewhat broad, of | obſtructions of the viſcera. N 
a pale green, edged on each fide, and ſharp- 


— 6 owed Met. of © md _ 2. Whitiſh Flag-Flower. 
e is a y igh, of a pale green 
beſet with a few ſhorter leaves. . Iris pallidior. 


The flowers are large and yellow. The root is thick, and ſpreads irregularly add 
It is common by water, and flowers in July, der the ſurface, The 
8 | 
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2 pr ec 
The ſtalk is two feet high ; and the flowers 


are large, and of a pale yellow. 
We have it by waters. Ir flowers in June. 


Ray calls it Jris paluſtris pallida. 
3. Stinking Flag-flower, called Gladdon. 
Ivis fatids Xyris difa. 
The root is thick, and ſpreads under the ſur- 
face. 


DIVISION HI. 


Blue Flower-de-Luce. 

Iris hbortenfis vulgaris. 
The root is thick and ſpreading. 
The leaves are long, broad, of a deep green, 
edged on both ſides, and ſharp-pointed. 


| 


The ſtalk is two fect and a half high, and at 


The leaves are numerous, long, edged, and 


pointed, and of a deep green. 


The ſtalk is two feet high, and at the top ſtand 
ſeveral flowers : they are large, but of a greyiſh 


diſagreeable colour. 


The leaves, when bruiſed, have a ſtrong, un- 
pleaſant ſmell. 

It is common in darnp places, and flowers in 
Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gladiolus fetidus. Others, 
Aris, Iris fatida, and Spatula fetids, Our 
people, Stinking Gladdon. 


FOREIGN SPECIES. 


its top ſtand ſeveral large flowers : theſe are of a 
very beautiful blue. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Iris cerulea vulgaris. 

The juice of the root expreſſed, with white 
wine, is a rough purge, but excellent in dropſicd. 


1 D II. 
BASTARD-ASPHODEL I. 
| VV 


T* root conſiſts of numerous implicated fibres, riſing from a ſhort, thick head. The leaves 
are graſſy. The flowers are formed each of a ſingle petal, divided into fix unequal ſtarry ſeg- 


ments. The ſeed · veſſel is three-cornered. 


Linnæus places this among the bexandria, the threads in the flower being ſix. 


1. Lancaſhire Baſtard Aſphodell. 
Phalangium iridis folio maj us. 

The leaves are long, of a bluiſh green, ſharp- 
pointed, and edged on the two ſides. 

The ſtalk is upright, and two feet high. 

The flowers grow at the top in a long, beau- 
tiful ſpike ; and are ſmall, and of a gold yel- 
low, 

It is found on bogs in ſome parts of England, 
but is not common. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Pſeudo-aſpbodelns paluſtris 
Anglicus, Others, Aſphodelus Lancaſtriæ. 


2. Dwarf Baſtard-Aſphodell, 
Pbalangium minimum. 


The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres, 


riſing from a ſmall, thick head. 


The leaves are of a duſky green, long, narrow, 
and ſharp at the point and edges. 

The ſtalk is lender, and eight inches high. 

The flowers ſtand at the top in a looſe irregu- 
lar ſpike ; and they are ſmall, and of a pale yellow. 

It is found on bogs in Scotland, and the north 
of England. It flowers in July. 

Ray calls it Phalangium Scoticum puluſtre mini- 
mum iridis folio. 


BY: 5 Ja III. 
O RC EIS. 


THE flowers are collected into a ſpike z and they have no cup. Each is compoſed of five petals, 
and furniſhed with a nectarium. Three of the perals ſtand outward, and the two others in- 

ward ; and theſe two riſing upwards, form a kind of hood. The nectarium is formed into two lips 

and a baſe, and is fixed to the receptacle: it has its place between the petals. The ſeed-veſſtl is ob- 

long, and the ſeeds are minute. The leaves ate oblong, and moderately broad. 

We have many irregular names in Engliſh for the various ſpecies of this genus; but it is more ad. 

viſable to retain the Latin name orchis, which is very familiar, to them all. 

The roots afford no certain character: they are in moſt ſpecies double and roundiſh, but in ſome 


triple, in others handled, and in ſome only ſingle. 


It is a very extenfive as well as ſingular genus ; and, after the general characters here given, we 
hope to explain the differences of the ſpecies, without that tediouſneſs and prolixity too general in 


the accounts of them in authors. 


Linnæus ranges them among the gynandria diandria ; the filaments being two, and theſe inſerted 
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on the rudiment of the ſtyle. He divides them into two genera, under the names of 
tyrium ; the principal difference of which is, that the hinder part of the nectarium is 


orchis and |. 


p inted and long, and in the ſamrium ſhort and nipped. Theſe charafters are not eniotigh u. dne. 
plants, ſo evidently connected by Nature to one another; and we have therefore joined th * 


1. Great Goat Orchis. 
Orchis barbata fatida. 


The root is a double bulb, or is compoſed of 
two roundiſh parts of the bigneſs of walnuts. 

The leaves are very large, broad, oblong, and 
of a deep green. = 

The ſtalk is a yard high, and has ſome leaves 
on it. 

The ſpike of flowers is long and thick : they 
are placed on twiſted bodies; and are of a 
whitiſh green, variegated with purple, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by long, greeniſh beards, Hrmed of 
the lower lip of the nectarium. 

The whole plant has a ſtrong and diſagreeable 
ſmell, 

We have it in many parts of England in rich 
damp places. It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis barbata fetida. 
Others, Trago- erebis. | 


2. Small Goat Orchis. 
Orchis barbata minor. 


The root is a double bulb. | 

The leaves are broad, obtuſe, and of a deep 
green. 

The ſtalk is thick, juicy, and a foot high. 

The flowers are ſmall and white, and have 
white beards. 

It is found in our ſouthern counties, and flowers 
in July. 

Ray calls it Orchis barbata fetida minor flore 


allo. 


3. Male Fool's Orchis. 
Orchis morio mas. 


The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are long, broad, of a deep green, 
and ſpotted with black. 

The talk is ten inches high. 

The flowers are large, and of a fine purpliſh 
red, with a few deep purple ſpots : they ſtand 
in looſe, ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks. 


It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June. | 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis morio mas foliis ma 
culalis. 


4. Female Fool's Orchis. 
Orchis merio fæmina. 


The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are long, and of a faint green; and 
the ſtalk is a foot high. 

The flowers ſtand in a ſhort, looſe ſpike ; and 
the body of them is purple; but the fide ſeg. 
ments are ſtreaked with green. 

It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis mario fæmina. 


5. Little purple Orchis, | 
Orchis pumila floribus purpureis punFatis. 


The root a {mall double bulb. 
The leaves are long and obtuſe. 


| 


The ſtalk is eight inches high; and the 
before they are opened, rerminate it in a duſk: 
cone. When opened, they are ſmall, and ſtan; 
thick in a ſhort ſpike : their hood is purple, and 
1 but full of purple ſpot. 

e have it on dry; chalky hills, flowering 
| Wa * 2 

C. Bauhine calls it Cynoſorchis tþ anos 

&« bumilier. militaris proten- 


6. Purple Sweet Orchis. 
Orchis. purpurea odorata. 


The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are very broad, oblong, and ef ; 

The ſtalk is a foot and half high. 

The flowers ſtand at the top in a long ſpike ; 
and they are of a deep fine purple, and have a 
light fragrance. 

We have it in rich meadows, flowering i 
June. | 1 ” 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis obſcure purpurea ode- 
rata. 0 


7. Purple Late Orchis. 
Orchis purpurea ſpica cungeſta pyramidali. 
The root is a double bulb. ; 


The lea oblong, moderately 
4 —— 


The flowers ſtand at the top in a thick, ſhort 
ſpike; and are of a pale rediſh colour, without 
any ſpots : they have long and lender ſpurs. 

It is found in dry paſtures, and flowers in the 
beginning of July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Cyno/ſorchis militaris ſpica ru- 
bente conglomerata. 


8. Yellow Muſk-Orchis. 
Orchis oderata radice fimplici. 


The root is a ſingle tuberous lump. 
The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a pale 


The ſtalk is lender, and eight inches high. 

The flowers ſtand in a long, flender, looſe 
ſpike ; and they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh yel- 
low : they have a light fragrance. 

It is found in dry paſtures, and flowers in au- 
rumn. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis odorata moſchata ffot 
mono-orchis ; a name others have copied. | 


9. Lady Trace Orchis. 
Orchis ſpiralis alba. 

The root is a triple bulb. 

The leaves are ſhort, broad, pointed at the 
end, and of a pale green. 

The ſtalk is round, and of a whitiſh green, and 

The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh ; and they 
200 
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We have it in dry paſtures, but not common. 
It flowers in Auguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Triorchis alba odorata. Our 
people, Ladies orchis, and Ladies traces. 

Authors ſpeak of a leſſer kind, but it is only 
a variety; and of a ſmall- bulbous orchis, which is 


in the ſame manner a variety of the preceding. 


to. Common Man-Orchis. 
Orchis floribus ſubcinerets. 
The root is a double bulb. -- | 
The leaves are numerous, broad, oblong, and 
of a deep green. 
The ſtalk is round, and of a pale green, and 
is a foot high. 4 
The flowers are outwardly of a duſky greyiſh 
colour; and are of a paler hue, and tinged more or 
leſs with red within, Fancy has ſuppoſed the re- 
tion of a human body, arms, and legs, 
in this flower z whence it has obtained the name 
man-orchis ; but the reſemblance is far · fetched. 
C. Bauhine calls it Cyno-orchis latifolia bicante 
cucullo major. | 
We have it in dry paſtures, flowering in June. 


11. Blackiſh-flowered Man-Orchis. 
Orchis flore majore purpuro nigricante. 

The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a ſtrong 


O The alk is a foot and half high. 
The flowers are large; and they ſtand in a 
great, thick ſpike at the top. | 

The upper part of the flower is of a blackiſh 
purple: the lower part is ſuppoſed to have a re- 
preſentation of a human body, with the arms 
and legs ; and this part is whitiſh, and covered 
vith reddiſh or purpliſh hairs. ' 
We have it on chalky hills. It flowers in 
June. 
J. Bauhine calls it Orchis magna /atifolia. 


12. Greeniſh Man-Orchis. 

Orchis flore ſubviridi. 
The root is a double bulb. 
The leaves are numerous, broad, and of a 
deep green. 
The ftalk is a foot and half high. 
The flowers terminate it in a long, looſe ſlen- 
der ſpike : they have the ſame reſemblance of the 


of a greeniſh colour, tinged in ſome parts with 
brown. 

We have it on chalky hills, flowering in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Orchis flore nudi hominis 
formam repreſentante famina. Others, Orchis Or- 
eades fæmina. 


13. The Fly-Orchis. 
The root is a double bulb. 
The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a duſky 


green, 
The talk is round, lender, upright, and a 


foot high. 


human form with the preceding; and they are 


The flowers ſtand at the top in a looſe ſpike t 
they are of a. very ſingular form, repreſenting not 
unaptly the head, body, and wings, of a fly. 
The upper part of the flower is greeniſh; the 
lower part repteſenting the body is of a deep 
duſky brown, - 

We have it on chalk-hills. It flowers in 
May. 


14. The Greater Fly-Orchis. 
Orchis myodes major. 

The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a deep 
green. 
The ſtalk is two feet high, and conſiderably 

The flowers ſtand on the top in a looſe ſpike : 
they are large, and of a duſky colour, paler at 
6 


We have it in dry paſtures, but not common. 
It flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis muſcam referens major. 


15. The Great Bee-Orchis. 5 
Orchis fuciflora major. 
The root is a double bulb. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a deep 
green. 

The ſtalk is a foot high ; and the flowers ſtand 
at the top in a kind of looſe ſpike. 

They are large, and in the higheſt degree ſin- 
gular and beautiful: they ſo perfectly repreſent the 
ſmaller kind of humble bee, thar one might ſtrike 
at them, ſuppoſing them bees ſitting on the plane. 
The upper part, repreſenting the head, is whitiſh ; 
| the fide-pieces, repreſenting wings, are purpliſh ; 
and the body is brown, variegated in an elegant 
manner with lines and ſtreaks of yellow. 

The colours are in different ſoils ſomewhat un- 
certain, but the form is conſtant. 

We have it in chalk-pits, It flowers in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis fucum referens major 
foliolis ſuperioribus candidis et purpuraſcentibus. 


16. The Bee-Orchis, with green wings. 
Orchis fuciflora ſerruginea. 


The root is a double bulb. 
The leaves are oblong, and of a deep green. 

The ſtalk is a foot high, and at its top the 
flowers ſtand in a looſe ſpike. They very happily 
repreſent the common bee: they are hairy, and 
of a duſky, variegated brown in the body or 
lower part; and the upper parts, forming the 
head and wings, are of a pale, greeniſh hue, 
ſometimes tinged lightly with fleſh-colour or 
white. 

We have it in dry paſtures, flowering in the 
beginning of May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis fucum referens colore 
rubiginoſo. . 


x7. The 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis myodes galea et ali; 
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green + þ 
The flowers ſtand at the in s long, look 


ſpike z and they are ſmall white. 

They are ſuppoſed to repreſent the form of 0 
butterfly ; but there muſt go a great deal of fancy 
to make that out. The ſpur behind is very 


. 


flowers at evening. 


We have it in boggy grounds. It flowers in 
May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis bifalia alters. Othe#s, 
Orbis bermapbroditica, and Pſychodes. 


18. Gnat Orchis. 
Orchis bifolia minor. 


The root is a double bulb. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 
uſual'y only two in number. 

The ſtalk is of a pale green, juicy, and fix 
inches high. 

The flowers ſtand in looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks; and are ſmall, white, and of little 


ſmell : they have been ſuppoſed by ſome to re- 


* a gnat; but it is very imperfectiy. 


Fa C. Ruhige calls it Orchis biſalis mixer calcari | 
8b 


ngo. 


19. Male Handed Orchis, 
Orch:s palmata mas. 


The root is compoſed of two tuberous pieces, 
divided at the bottom in the manner of fingers. 
This is what botaniſts call palmated. 

The leaves are numerous, broad, of a pale 

„and obruſe. 
The ſtalk riſes to two feet in height. 
The flowers ſtand in a long ſpike at the top; 


| and are naturally of a fine red, with a tinge of 


. "Te oe 5 iy eo rw 


Tube ſtalk is ten inches high, und j 

Wr 
ſer ſpike; and they are ſmall, and naturally of 
n N 
n 
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green. 
The falk is a foot and half high. * 
The flowers ſtand at the top in a looſe 
and they are large, and of a fingular — 
ſome ſuppoſcd to repreſent a frog, "> 
Their colour is a yellowiſh green; and the © 
lower is ſometimes tinged with purple. ay 
GG calls it Orchis palmaty fore urid. 


23. Dwarf handed Orchis, | 1 
Orchis paimets . 


The root is palmaged. * 
| . 


. : 
ſtand the flowers in a looſe, ſmall ſpike.; by 
are white, and, for the ſize of the plant, 


f We have it on our weſtern hills. & fame in 
| Tune. 


| 

The flowers have a ſweet ſmell. ls. 

Ray calls it Orchs pile ale . ra 
4. 


24. Great- handed Orchis, with greeniſh, white 
flowers. 


purple. | Orchis palmata major flore viridi albente. 


They are ſometimes white, and the ſpike 


er. 


Theſe and the like differences riſing from the 


degree of nouriſhment, have led writers to diſtin- 
guiſh it into ſeveral imaginary ſpecies. 
We have it frequent i in boggy and wet ground- 


It flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis palmata pratenſis la- 


tifelia cam longis calcaribus. 


20. Female Handed Orchis. 
Orchis palmata faminga. 


The root is handed. 5 

The leaves are long, broad, of a green, 
and ſported with black. * 

The ſtalk is a foot and half high, and at the 
top ſtand the flowers in a long cloſe ſpike : they 

are ſmall, and of a' pale red, with a tinge of 

N 

It is coꝛnmon in paſtures, and flowers in June, 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis pratenſis macul-ta. 
Others, Orchis 9 maculata. 


| 
The root is palmated: 


The leaves are broad, wie. woah 
The ſtalk is two feet high. 


The flowers ſtand at its top in a long, thick 
ſpike; and are large, and of 4 whiciſh green. | 
We have it in damp ground in our * 


| Counties. It flowers in June. 


| Ray calls ic Orchis t ani, lau. 
25- Scarlet: Ochse 6 | 
+ \Orchis palmata tota rulra. . 
The root is palmated. WE 


The leaves are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
and obtuſe : they riſe firſt of a browniſh green, 
and ſoon after become of a fine red. 

The ſtalk is round, juicy, red, and a foot high: 

The flowers are. ſmall, numerous, and of 2 
faint purple. * 

The whole plant, when Ie has been geg | 
in flower, uires the red 
ER acq high 7. 

We have it in Eſſex. * ener NS ww 
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C. Bauhine calls it Orchis palmata paluſtris tota 


. the Gune viewss: they 

ſtrengthening, reſtorative, and, as is ſaid, pro- 
T mote venereal deſires. Salep is the dried root of 
— = rv and they all pofſeſs the fame | 


qualities. The teſticulated kinds have it in the | 


greateſt degree. 


fibres, irregularly interwoven with one another, 
ſo as to repreſent a bird's neſt. 


The leaves are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
and of a browniſh green. 


The ſtalk is a foot high, and of a browniſh 
colour. 


The flowery are moderately large, and of a 


duſky purple; and they are placed in a looſe 


{ ſpike at the top of the ſtalk. 


16. Single-rooted Dwarf Baſtard Orchis. 
— bſolie radi fagler, 


The root is a ſingle, round lump, of a browniſh | 
colour. 

The leaves are uſually only two and they are 
large, broad, waved along the edges, and of a 
GIS Hal: i car mace then. Goo: inches diyA; 
and is of a pale green. 

The flowers are cluſtered at the top: and they 
are ſmall, and of a faint red. 

We have it in boggy places in Suſſex. It 
flowers in July, 

C. Bauhine calls it Chame-orchis lillifolia. 
Others, Pſeudo-orchis. 


27. Miſ-ſhapen Orchis, called Birds-neſt. 
Orchis abortiva rufa. 


; 0 


The root is compoſed of very numerous, thick. 


8 E N V 8 


When the plant has been ſome time in flower, 
it becomes throughout of a duſky, purpliſh, 
brown colour, 

We have it in Charleton foreft, Suſſex. 
flowers in July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Orchis abortiva fuſca. Others. 
Nidus avis. Whence our Engliſh name, Birds-neft. 


28. Smaller purple miſ-ſhapen Orchis. 
, Orchis abortiva minor purpurea. | 


The root is compoſed of numerous, rediſh 
fibres, ſtrangely interwoven with one another. 
The leaves are ſmall, and of a purpliſh green. 
The ſtalk is ten inches high, and is purple. 
The flowers ſtand in a ſpike at the top z and 
they are ſmall, and of a lively crimſon. 


We have it in Suſſex under old hedges. It 
flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Orchis abortiva violacea, the 


It 


| whole plant being of a purple tinge, 


-5 0; 


HE LLEBORINE. 


Sower is placed upon the-buditheov of the ſeed-vefie!,, withour any. cap, and is compoſed 
of five petals ; and there is placed within a nectarium, of an oval form, hollowed at the baſe, 

at the top into three parti the middle one of which is heart-fafhioned, * The leaves are 
broad and nervous, and the root is compoſed of interwoven fibres. 


for ye 
Linnæus places this among the 


dianuria; — and inferred on the 


Onandria 
piſtil, hn and call it n. 


1 


1. Commen.: Hellebarine,,.. | 
Helleborine latifolia vulgaris. 
The root is fibrous and white. 
The ſtalk is round, firm, upright, not at all 
branched, and two feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, broad, of a deep green. 
. with aun, Hg, ans | 
thick ribs. 


The flowers grow in a kind of ſpike at the top; 
and are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour on the 


rr 


with pu le. 
The LT is oblong, and the ſeeds are 
4 
We have it in woods. It flowers in Auguſt. 
C. Bauhine calls it Helleborine latifolia montana. 


} 
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The flowers grow in a long,” looſe ſpike at 
the top; r 
duſky purple. 

b It 


flowers in Auguſt. 


C. Bauhine calls it Helleborine altera atro rubente 
fore. 


3. Small, broad - jeaved, white · flowered Helle · 
Ane miner latifolia fare albs 


The xoot'is Aibrous and white: 
The ſtalk is a foot high,” and vous W\ 
r n 8 bas? 
The leaves ar broad, tors, of pale gies, 
and highly ribbed. 
The een and in 6 nl pk x the op 
and are white. ev 
We have it in woods. Ie ess in Auguſt 
C. Bauhine calls it Helleborine fore alle. „One 
Minor. i Wow 0 
„The flowers in this ſpecies” Tottletitmes \'are 


. 


The leaves ara broad, and of geg 


Steen ; and very frequent on 
Pr Guy — 
Ne 47. 


it has been deſcribed as a diſtinct ſpecies, under 
the name of Helleborine latifolia' flore abo clauſd ; 
but it is only a variety. 


6 F 4. Helleborine, 


— — 
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4. Helleborine, with long, ſbarp-pointed leaves. 
Hellcborine foliis prolongis anguſtis acutis. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 

The talk is two feet high, and not branched. 

The leaves are long and narrow, ſharp» 
pointed, and of a dead green. 

The flowers ſtand in a looſe ſpike at the top of 
the ſtalk; and are large, of a longiſh ſhape, | 
white, and tinged on the outſide with green. 

We have it in thickets on damp foils. It 
flowers in Auguſt. | 

Ray calls it Helleborine faliis prolongis anguſtis 


bulls. 


* 


5. Marſh-Helleborine. 
Helleborine paluſtris. 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The ſtalk is a foot and half high, round, up- 
right, and not branched. 


The leaves are broad, and full of thick 
ribs. 


a looſe ſpike; and they are purpliſh on the out 
fide, and white within. 

We have it in boggy grounds, but not com- 
mon. 


C. Bauhine calls it Helleborine 
luftris ; but the leaves 


row. X 
6. Purple, narrow-leaved Helleborine. 
Helleborine anguſtifolia flore par perro. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres. 
The ftalk is round, upright, and of a pale 


are not remarkably du. 


We have it in woods in our northern counties, 


It flowers in Auguſt. 


The flowers hang from the top of the ſtalk in 


F 


i V. 


LADY'S SLIPPER. 
C A SS: 8M &F-:& 
T* flower is placed upon the rudiment of the ſeed · veſſel, and has no cup. It conſiſts of five 


petals when compleat ; but one is not 


wanting ; and in the midſt of theſe is placed 


a large, hollow nectarium, ſuppoſed to reſemble a flipper. This has at the top a little crooked lip. 
The leaves are broad and nervous, and the root is fibrous. 


Linnzus places this among the gynaxdria diendris, two threads growing on the piſtil. 


Lady's Slipper. 


Tie ror compute? e 
fibres. 


1 


green, obtuſe, and marked with very high ribs. 
The flower ſtands at the top; and is very 
large, and of a beautiful yellow. 

We have it in woods in our northern countics, 
but not common. It flowers in Auguſt. 


The talk is round, upright, not at all branched, C. Bauhine calls it Hellaborine flore rotunds, froe 
and of a pale green. 1 Vi Calceolus. be | | 
G E N W 8: VL 
TWYBL AD E. 

| OPHRIS. l e ph 
4 flower is ſupported upon the rudiment of the fruit, and has no cup. It is compoſed of 
1 five petals, two of which are placed outward, the reft upward ; and. in the centre af theſe 
ſtands a nectarium, which hangs down, and is toothed, The leaves are naturally only two; and the 
Linnzus ranges this with the preceding, 
1. Common Twyblade. l oppolite to 
. Opbris vulgaris. ground. 


5 The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, Va- 
riouſly interwoven... 
The- ſtalk is round, juicy, and 


1 


- Ll 


C. Bauhine calls it Optris Male. Others, 


The leaves are naturally no more than two: 
Fo 


2 2. Daf 


—_— 
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2. Dwarf Twyblade. 
The root is compoſed of numerous implicated 


R ſtalk is juicy, round, rediſh, and five 
r ae only two f they are broad at 
the baſe, and ſomewhat indented, ſharp at the 
point, and placed oppoſite. 
. fall had wh. 
We have it on bogs. It flowers in May. 


c. Bauhine calls it Ophris minima. 


ne BND of + THIRTIETH CLASS. 


, 


3. Short-ſpiked Twyblade. 
The root is formed of implicated fibres, and 
ſends out ruaners under the ſurface. 
The ſtalk is round, and eight inches high. 
The leaves are broad, and of a fine gloſſy 
green; and they riſe two, or three ſometimes» 
from one part of the ſtalk a little above the 


ground. 
The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh ; and they 
form a ſhort ſpike. 


e ee 


Ray calls it Bifolium paluſtre. 
The virtues of theſe plants are not known. 
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CL. 3A 025 XXXI. 
Plants whoſe flower is compoſed of à cup and filaments, without any petal;. 


Tz be wy heal. and there is not in the whole compaſs of the ſcience one better 


marked, or more obviouſly diſtinguiſhed, to the unprejudiced eye ; the want of petals, the 
gaudy part of a flower, rendering theſe altogether unlike all the others. 
Ray has placed them together under the term apetalous ; and others, who have followed Nature, 
have feared to ſeparate them. Bur, in the modern ſyſtem of Linnzus, they are, like the reſt of Na- 
ture's alliances, ſcattered over all his works, the docks being placed among his triandria, and the atri- 
plex among the polygamia monacia at the other end of his work. Theſe are the errors againſt which 
| dc, ring the objection upon Nature againſt whom there is no appeal. 


3.5 r 
8 E R 1 E S 


Natives FBKL warn. 


ro 


. Thoſe of wikih . ene 


e I. 
APONOGETON. 


T* flowers are of two kinds, male and female, on the ſame plant. The male flower conſiſts 

of a ſingle filament, terminated by an oval button, not having ſo much as a cup. The female 
flower has a cup, formed of one leaf, and dented in two places at the edge; in which are placed ſe- 
veral rudiments of ſeeds, crowned with ſimple ſtyles; and both kinds are fituated in the boſoms of 
the leaves. 


Horned Aponogeton. The flowers are ſmall, and greeniſh; and 
greateſt part of the plant. 


The root is fibrous, and white. It is common in waters, and flowers in July- 
The ſtalk is round, green, weak, and very | . eum g76- 
The leaves are oblong, narrow, numerous, 
and of a freſh green. | 
3 
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WY II. 


LIMNOPEUCE. 


flowers are of two kinds, male and female, on the ſame plant. The male flower conſiſts of 
a<up, divided into ſeveral minute pointed ſegments, and 2 great number of buttons, ſupported 
on very ſhort filaments. The female flower has the fame kind of cup with the male, and in it only a 


rudiment of the future ſeed. 


Linnæus places this among the monecia polyandria ; the filaments being numerous, and the two 


kinds of flowers on the ſame plant. 


1. Simple-leaved Limnopeuce. 

7; foliis fimplicib 
The root confiſts of numerous fibres. | 
The firſt ſhoots from it lie upon the mud, 
and ſend out more fibres at their joints. 


The talks are numerous, round, hollow, and 


of a faint green. | 
The leaves encircle them at the joints ; and are 
numerous, imple, narrow, and allo of « pale green, | 
The flowers are numerous and greeniſh : they 
ſtand partly at the tops of the ſtallts, and partly 
in the boſoms of the leaves. 
It is common in muddy waters, flowering in 
Cordus calls it Zimnopence, Others, Limno- 
peuce vulgaris. " 


2. Four -horned Limnopeuce. 
Limopence foliis quntricornis: 


The root is fibrous. 
The ftalks are weak and lender, loaded with 


The leaves are placed in cluſters ; and are nar. 
row, and armed with four horns. Their colour 
is a browniſh green. 

It is frequent in brooks, and produces its in- 
conſiderable flowers in July. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is weak, and of a browniſh green. 

The leaves are ſoft to the touch ; whereas thoſe 
of the other are harſh, and are armed with eight 
\ horns, 
We have it in ponds and rivers, fiewering in 


autumn. 
Ray calls it Hydroceratophyllum Leve oo cor- 
nubus armato. 


leaves, and not very erect. 


1 


The virtues of theſe plants are altogethet un- 


U 8 III. 


PEPPER-GRASS. 
eo & BW 7 JE obs C3 OP 


T* flowers are of two kinds, male and female, upon the ſame plants. The male flower has no 
cup or petals; but conſiſts of four long, twifted antherz, fixed to one common ſubſtance ; and 


theſe grow upon the leaves without foorſtalks. 


fruit; which is roundiſh, and afterwards enlarges in ſize, and when ripe is filled with numerous ſeeds 


ia four cells. 


Pepper-Graſa. 
The root is ſmall, fibrous, and white. 
The leaves are numerous, long, very lender, 
and of a fine green. 
The flowers are minute and greeniſh ; and the 
ſeed-veſſels, when ripe, ate browti. 


To __ 


The female flower conſiſts of a rudiment of a 


It is not uncommon in damp places, but is un- 
obſerved from irs likeneſs to graſs. 
| clills granoritni pederis emulis. Others, Gramen 


= 2 IV. 


$EA-PONDWEED. | 
POTAMOGITON MARITIMUM. 


PHE flomers are male and female upon the 
buttons, on very ſhort filaments, arranged 


ſame plant. The male flowers conſiſt of fingle 
together on a pedicle, riſing from the boſom of 2 


leaf, and having no cup. The female flower has no cup. It conſiſts only of à rudiment of a ſeed, 


ſupported fingly on a ſlender footſtalk: ſeveral of theſe footſtalks riſe from one common head; and 


the ſeed, when ripened, is oblong. Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies. 


Ne XLII. 
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= Gray Sea-Pondweed. The male flowers riſe in catkins from the 


amogiton maritimum folits gramineis. doſoms of the leaves; and are of a brow 
00 _ Jobs gr colour. The female flowers ſtand in a kind = 
The root conſiſts of a few ſmall fibres. umbells, and are greeniſh. 


The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and branched, We have it in the ditches of alt-marſhes 


and three or four inches in length. | flowering in Auguſt. 
The leaves are narrow, graſſy, numerous, and Ray calls it Potamogiton maritimum gramine;; 


of a faint green, longioribus foliis, fruttu ſere umbellato. 


e V. 
GLASSWORT. 
SAL ICORN 1 4. 


1 flower is compoſed of a ſquare cup, and a ſingle filament, with a fimple ſtyle riſing from 
the rudiment of the feed. This is its whole conſtruction. The ſeed afterwards ripens, and 
the cup ſwells and encloſes it. 

Linnæus places this among the monandria, his firſt claſs ; ſeparating it far from all the other apeta- 


lous plants. 


t. Jointed Glaſſwort. | leaves; but there have been three or four va- 
Salicornia geniculata. rĩeties of it, ſolely owing to the manner of growth, 
| = deſcribed by frivolous writers, as diftinR ſpecies, 
The root is ſmall and fibrous. | under the names of myoſuroides, ramaſior, and erefta. 


The plant is of a moſt ſingular ſtructure, re- One there is truly diſtin&, which follows. 
ſembling ſome of the ſubmarine mote than the 


terreſtrial kinds. . — 2 1 

The ſtalk is compoſed of ſhort, thick joints ; 2. — — 
and is five inches high, and very much branched. Salicornia fruticoſa. 
The branches divide again, and are jointed more The mat is Shome 


conſpicuouſly than the main ſtalk ; and on theſe The ſtem is hard, woody, = brown. 


ſtand the flowers, which are ſmall and whitiſh. | 
The whole plant is naturally of a freſh green, but * — um * map and tender, and 


often red at the lower part, and ſometimes | 
throughout. The flowers'are ſmall, and rediſh. 


It is common in our ſalt marſhes, and flowers . flowering in 
in June. Une. 

C. Bauhine calls it Kali geniculatum. Others, Ray calls it Kali fruticoſum perenne procumbens. 
Salicornia. The tender branches of the preceding kind are 

The plant is diſtinguiſhed from all the others | pickled for ſampire ; but it is a fraud; and they 
by the ſucculency of its branches, and its want of are much inferior. 


. 
QF. : 
SS WY WT 4A TS 


THE flowers are of two kinds, male and female, and are produced on ſeparate plants of the ſame 
ſpecies. The male flower is compoſed of five filaments, placed in a five-leaved cup. The fe- 
male is formed of a large, oval cup, flatted on one fide, made of a ſingle leaf, and ä with - 
out any filaments a ſingle rudiment of a fruit, with two ſtyles. 
Linnæus places this among the diæcia bexandria. 


The Common Hop. The male flowers hang from ſome of the plants 

Lupulus vulgaris. in brown ſeries. The female, collected into 
heads, ripen upon others; and theſe are uſed 
The root conſiſts of numerous, thick . in brewing. 


and ſends out ſpreading ſhoots. The plant is wild in our hedges, and culti- 
The ſtallry are tough, lender, ſtriated, and, | vated in grounds for the ſervice of the brewery- 
when ſupported, riſe to twenty feet. Its young tops are alſo catable as aſparagus, 


The leaves are large, broad, of a coarſe green, | and as pleaſant: 


and beautifully divided, with the ſegments ſer- C. Bauhine calls it Lapulus mas et famins. 
rated. 8 | : 
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2 RN -W--8 VII. 
H E M p. 
CANNABIS. 


flowers are male and female upon ſeparate plants. The male conſiſts of five ſmall fila- 
[ ments, placed in a cup, divided into five ſegments. The female have two ſtyles, placed on the 
rudiment of the ſeed in a cup that burſts ſideways. The ſeed is encloſed, as it ripgps, in this cup. 
Linnæus places this among the diæcia pentandria. ' 


The Common Hemp. | thoſe on the female of a pale green : theſe laſt 
Cannabis vulgaris. only ripen ſeed. 
It is wild in Scotland, but ſmall. We culti- 
The root conſiſts of many fibres, connected to vate it here in fields for the fervice of the linien 
an oblong head. : : manufactory. It flowers in July. 
P C. Baubine calls it Cannabis mas et femina. 


The leaves are large, and divided in the man- An emulſion of hemp-ſeed has ſingly cured 
ner of fingers, and of a duſky green. jaundice. 


The flowers on the male plants are whitiſh, 


WW 
DOGS MERCURY. 
CYNOCRAMBE. 


HE. flowers are of two kinds, male and female, on the ſame plant. The male conſiſt of nu- 
merous filaments, in a cup which ſplits into two parts, and thoſe turn back. In the female 
the cup is of like form but in it is only a ſingle ſtyle, fixed to the rudiment of a fruit, which, when 
ripe, is rough, and holds a ſingle ſeed. | 

Dogs Mercury. } The ſeeds riſe on ſmall footſtalks in the boſom 
It is common under hedges, and flowers in 
The root is fibrous, white, and ſpreading. April. 
The ſtalk is green, round, Juicy, and a foot | C. Bauhine calls it Mercurialis montana teſticu- 


a lata. Others, Cynocrambe. 
The leaves are placed in pairs; and they are | wy 
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green, freſh, oblong, ſerrated, and pointed. The plant is poiſonous, and has deſtroyed many 
The male flowers grow at the tops of the ſtalks | perſons. 
in ſmall, greeniſh ſpikes, | 
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HE flowers are male and female, and they grow on ſeparate plants. The male flower conſiſts | 
of nine filaments, placed in a ſmall cup, cut into three ſegments. The female is compoted 104 
of a like cup, in which are placed two ſtyles upon a rounded germen, and two nectaria at its ſides. | 
The ſeed-veſſel is teſticulated. | 

Linnzus juſtly ſeparates this from the former. Ray inadvertently joins them as ſpecies of one 4. 
us. . 


French Mercury. The male flowers are greeniſh, and grow in 
Mercurialis annua vlabrs. ſlender ſpikes on ſome plants. The female riſe 
* | from the boſoms of the leaves in others ; and are 
| The root is fibrous. | alſo little and greeniſh. 


The ſtalk is a foot high, very much branched, It is common about hedges, and flowers in 
and thick ſet with leaves: theſe are oblong, ſer- May. 
rated, and of a beautiful green. | . Bauhine calls it Mercurialis mas et fæmina. 


— 
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ä X. 
N ET T L E 
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TTD The male flower conſiſts of a four · leaved 
„and four filaments ; with an oval, ſmall nectarium. In the female there is only a rudi- 
ment of the ſeed, with a rough top, in a cup, ſplit into two parts. 
Unnæus places Mia among the monecia tetrandris. 

TM 


Ty 
1. Common Nettle. 


3 | The flowers are greeniſh. * 
Urtica vulgaris. 3 
The root is creeping, C. Bauhine calls this Urtics urens miner ; the | 


The ftalk is ridged, a yard high, branched, and | former, Urtica urens maxima. „ f 
beſet with little prickles, at whoſe baſe are blad- 1 
ders of a ſharp, watery juice, which inflames the 3. Roman Nettle. ; 
main, when let in by the pun&ure of the prickles. — 

The leaves are large, broad, oblong, ſharp- | 
pointed, ſerrated, and covered with the fame | The root is fibrous, and creeps. 
prickles. The ftalk is ridged, two feet high, and 

The flowers are greeniſh, and inconſiderable. | branched. 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in | The leaves are large, oblong, ſerrated, co- 
uly. vered with poiſoned ſpines, and of a deep green. 

The male and female flowers in this genus, I The male flowers are greeniſh, and inconſider- 
have obſerved, are ſometimes on the ſame, and | able : the female are ſucceeded by round, large 


ſometimes on diſtin& plants. balls, covered with ſpines, and containing the 
2. The Leſſer Nettle. | It is wild in our northern counties, flowering 
Uriica minor. | © 209. 


| C. Bauhine calls it Urtica wrens pilas ferens. 
The root is fibrous. | 
The ftalk is a foot high, not often branched, The tops of the common nejtle, eaten in ſpring, 

of a duſky green, and full of ſpines. | are deobſtruent. The roots are a powerful and 
The leaves are broad, ſhert, and ſerrated. =| excellent diuretick. 


& = h 
Y & & & © > X * 


T* flowers are male and female on the fame plant. The male flowers are cluſtered together, 
many in one cover, and conſiſt each af five filaments, placed in a tubular cup, divided at the 
edge into five ſegments. The female flowers are contained two only in one cup, which is formed of 
two leaves, each divided into three lobes ; the middle one largeſt, and covered with hooked ſpines. 
The fruit ſucceeding theſe is alſo oblong, and covered with hooked thorns. | 
Linnæus places this among the monæcia pentandria. 


Xanthium, called Small Burdock. an oval and ſomewhat cordated form, and ſer- 
| The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh ; the fruit is 
The root conſiſts of an oblong head, and hard, echinated, and of a purpliſh brown. 
fibres. | It grows on the edges of our fen-counties, and 
The ſtalk is ſtriated, purpliſh, branched, and | flowers in April. 
| _ C. Baubine calls it Lapps miner Xanthiaw Dis 
The leaves are large, and of a pale green, of I ſcoridis. 


N 
3%. 
SY oma + & & £7 © 


1 tower conſiſts of fix very ſmall filaments, with three ſtyles, placed in a cup compoſed of 
fix leaves, three outward, and three inward, all remaining with the feed; which is ſingle- 
and three-cornered. 


Linnæus places this among the bexandris trigynis, and ſuppoſes the three inner ſegments of the 
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DIVISION L B 


1. Great Water-Dock. 

* cum naur 
The root is long, thick, and brown. 
The ſtalk is thick, putpliſh at the battom, 
green upwards, rarcly much branched, and five 
det hi 


8 and extremely large, of a 
fine green, and waved at the edges. 
. The flowers are greeniſh, and the ſeeds large 
and brown. 


It is common about waters, and flowers in 
Jp. : 

C. Bauhine calls it Lapathum aquaticum foli 
cub tali. 


It is celebrated againſt the ſcutvy. 


2. Sharp-pointed Dock. 
Lapathum folio acuto. 
The root is long, thick, brown on the out- 
fide, yellow within, and of a raw, auſtere taſte. 
The ſtalk is round, firm, branched, and three 
feet high. 
The leaves are long, large, even at the edges; 
and ſharp-pointed. 
The flowers are greeniſh | 
It is common in rich ſoils, and flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Lapathum folio acuto plano. 
The root is excellent againft the ſcurvy, much 
preferable to the great water-dock : it is beſt taken 
in a ſtrong infuſion. 


RITISH SPECIES. 


including the ſotrels, which ate diſtinguiſhed by 
their peculiar manner of growing. 

In all theſe kinds the flowers, ſeeds, and man- 
ner of growth, are the ſame ; their principal dif- 
ference conſiſting in the form of their leaves: 
We ſhall therefore lay them before the reader in 
dne view, without the interruption of diviſions, 
into ſeparate articles. They are, 


1. The common Dock, Laparbum vulgare obtu- 
= Diſtinguiſhed by the bluntneſs of its 
ves. 


2. The curled-leaved, ſharp pointed Dock, La- 
pat bam acutum criſpum. Common by waters. 

3- The ſmooth, narrow-leaved, ſharp-pointed 
Dock, Lapathum acutum angaſti/olium non 
criſpum. 

4. Dwarf, ſharp- pointed Dock, Lapathum acu- 
tum minimum. Whoſe flowers ſtand in thick 
tufts 


5- Green Dock, Lapathum acutum viride. In 
this there are no leaves among the cluſters 
of flowers. 


6. Fiddle-Dock, Lapathum palchrum Bonon enſe 
finuatum. Whoſe leaves are hollowed out on 
each fide. : 

7- Golden Dock, Lapathum angaſtifolium flore 
ſmall. | 

8. Taller golden Dock, Lapathum aureum an- 
gas folid. Whoſe leaves are very narrow, 
and ſeeds large. 


Dock, Lapathuin ſanguineum. Diſtin- 


than nine other ſpecies of the common dock, not 
F O 


Monks Rhubarb. | 


The root is long, very thick, and within of a 
ſtrong and fine b 

The ſtalk is thick, 88 
at the baſe, upwards, . ; 

Vie ng ave wh large, oblong, of a deep | 


DIVISION II. 


9. Bloody 
PN wiched 


by red veins in the leaves. 
REIGN SPECIES. 


The flowers ate very numerous, thready, and 
_— 
It is a native of Germany and Italy, and flower? 
in May. 
C. Bauhine calls it Hippolapathum latifolium. 


The freſh root is a purge ; and ſome have uſed 


green, often purpliſh, and have purple foot- 
ſtalks. | 


| it in the place of rhubarb: but ir is vaſtly in- 


+. 


DOCKS, tilled SORREL. 
E flowers and ſeeds in the ſeveral kinds of forrel are of the ſame fotm with thoſe of the common 


docks ; bur their different manner of growth, 
mands alſo a peculiar deſcription. 
1. Common Sorrel: 

Lapathum acetoſum vulgare. | 

2 and hung with ſome 

The ſtalk is a foot and half high, rediſh at the 

bottom, and not branched. 
The leaves have rediſh footſtalks; and they are 


of a fine freſh green, of an agreeable acid taſte; 
and of an arrow-headed ſhape. 


which has obtained them a ſeparate name, de- 


in paſtures, and flowers in 
C. Bauhine calls it Acetoſa pratenſic. 
It is cooling and deobſtruent. 
| 2. Sheeps Sorrel. 
The root is fibrous and creeping. 


No 48, 


The ſtalk is lender, of a pale green, and eight 
inches high, | | 
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The leaves have long, flender footſtalks, and 
they are narrow, and of the ſhape of a ſpear- 
head; bearded at each fide, near the baſe. 

The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh. 

It is common on dry banks, flowering in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Acetoſe a venſis lanceolata. 

Authors have, from the varieties of its growth, 
idly divided into two ſpecies; as they have de- 
ſcribed alſo under the name of a diſtinct ſpecies, 
the common ſcrrel, when of a more than ordinary 
ſtature. 

3. Round-leaved Sorrel. 


Lapathum acetoſum rotundifolium. 
The root is fibrous and creeping. 


6 -N 


The firſt leaves have long footſtalks, of a pur. 
pliſh tinge ; and they are rounded in their gene- 
ral ſhape, but auriculated at the baſe. | 
greyiſh green; as are alſo the leaves. 

The flowers are ſmall and browniſh. 

It is common in our northern counties; and, 
being cultivated in the rich mould of a garden 
becomes the plant called Roman ſorrel, or round. 
leaved garden-ſorrel. 5 

Ray calls it Acetoſa olia 


_ Ws. XIII. 


BUCKW HEAT. 
„ 


E flower conſiſts of eight filaments contained, together with three ſtyles, and a nectarium of 

eight granules, in a cup: this is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into ſegments ; which being thin 

and coloured, appear as petals, but remain with the ſeed, which is large, ſingle, and three · cornered. 
Linnæus places this among the ofFandria trigynia. 


1. Buckwheat. 
Fagopyrum vulgare. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalks are light, hollow, upright, yel- 
lowiſh, and a yard high. 

The leaves ſtand ſingly at diſtances : they ſur. 
round the ſtalk at the baſe, and have there two 
ears, and terminate in a point. 

Their colour is a faint, yellowiſh green. 

The flowers are white, with'a daſh of purple; 
and they ſtand in tufts at the top of the ſtalk. 

The ſceds are brown. 

It is found by road-ſides in ſome places, but 
probably owing to ſcattered ſeeds, the plant be- 
ing cultivated for the food of cattle. 

C. Bauhine calls it Ery/inum Theophraſti folio 
bederaceo. Others, Fagopyrum erectum vulgare. 


e 


Fagopyrum ſcandens. 

The root is fibrous. | | 
The ſtalk is weak, yellowiſh, and a foot in 

length, climbing round other plants for ſup- 
Port. a 


The leaves are of a triangular form, and heart - 

ſhaped at the baſe. | 

The flowers grow in long ſeries, and are of a 
duſky brown. 

It is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Comvoloulus minor folic trion. 


= * Convotoulus niger, and Fagoryrum 


8 XIV. 


ARS MART. 
nee , 


1 flower conſiſts of eight filaments, and three ſtyles, incloſed in a thick, fleſhy cup, green on 
the outſide, coloured white or red within, and fleſhy on the hinder part. This is formed of a 
ſingle piece, imperforate at the baſe, and divided at the edge into five oval ſegments. The ſeed is 
ſingle, and triangular; and it. remains covered by the cup. 

Linnæus joins this genus, with the polygonum, among the oFandria trigynia. 


1. Biting Arſmart. 
Perficaria vulgaris acris. 
The root is fibrous. 


The ſtalk is round, thick, jointed, 
larly upright, and a foot and half high. 


irregu- 


The leaves are oblong, moderately broad, un- 
divided at the edges, and of a beautiful uniform 
green all over. 

The flowers are collected in ſhort ſpikes at the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches; and they are of 
a bright red. | 


| 2. Small creeping Arſmart. 


The taſte of the whole plant is very acrid. 
It is common in damp places, and flowers in 
June. | | 

C. Bauhine calls it Perficaris urens five Hydro- 
| Piper. Our people, Lakeweed, and Biting 
arſmart. | 


Perficaria puſilla repens. 


The root is fibrous. 
The 
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The talk in round, jcloted, and green ; a foot 


3323 pad. of © frets” 


nn, flowers ſtand at the tops of the ſtalks and 
ranches in longiſh, but looſe ſpikes 3 and are of 


leſs than eight other ſpecies of ar/mart. Theſe 
agree in their form and general manner of growth. 
The ſtalks are jointed, the leaves oblong and un- 
ivided, and the flowers ſpiked in all of them. 
Their diſtinctions will therefore be familiarly con- 
refed to the reader in an enumeration, ſuch as 
| we have before given under the dock kind, with- 
out the repetition of theſe common particulars in 
them all, in ſo many ſeparare deſcriptions. The 
ſeveral ſpecies are theſe : | 


This produces ſpikes of flowers from the bo- 
ſoms of all the leaves. 
2. Spotted Arſmart, Perficaria mitis maculoſa. 

The leaves of this are inlipid, and each 
has a black ſpor. 

3. Hoary Arſmart, Perficaria folio ſubtus incano. 

The leaves are whitiſh, and rough under- 

| neath. 

4. Pale-leaved Arſmart, Perfcaria mitis major 

| faliis pallidioribus. A very tall plant, with 

| great, pale, ſpotted leaves. 

| 5- Willow-leaved Arſmart, Perficaria foltis ſa- 
licis. The leaves are narrow, long, and ſil- 
very white. | 

6. Spotted-ſtalked Arſmart, Perficaria latifolia 
mitis caule maculato. The ſtalks beautifully 

_ variegated with red and purple. 

7. Perennial willow-leaved Arſmart, Perficaria 
ſalicis folio perenntis. The leaves very long, 
and ſpikes thick. 

8. Procumbent Arſmart, with leaves ſpotted, 
and hoary underneath, Perficaria maculoſa 


i. Nactow-leaved Arſmart, Perficaria anguſtifolia. 


1 


procumbens foliis jubtus incanis. 


U 8 XV. 


KNOTGRASS. 
POLY GOMNU N 


HE flower conſiſts of eight filaments, three ſtyles, and a three-cornered germen or rudiment of 
TU formed of one leaf, divided into five ſegments, and thick, green on 
the back, and white or rediſh on the inſide. The ſtalks are jointed and procumbent. 

Linnæus places this among the oni trigyna. 


1. Common Knotgraſs. 
' Polygonum vulgare. 
The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalks are numerous, green, jointed, weak, 


The leaves are oblong, of a pale green, ob- 
The flowers ſtand in their boſoms ; and 


viite, with a tinge of red. 1 4 

It is common by way-ſides, and flowers in | 
July, 
C. Bauhine calls it Polygonum latifolium. 


depends upon the place of growth; but, under 
theſe different appearances, it has paſſed | 
botaniſts as two other diſtin& ſpecies, called 
vrevi arguſto, and rotundefolio. 


2. Narrow-leaved Knotgraſs. 
Polygonum anguſto et gramineo folio. 


ſmall 
and narrow, at others ſhort and broader. This 
upon 


ud procumbent ; and they have many branches. | 


$ 
x er 


The leaves are very narrow, and an inch or 


two in length; ſo that they appear graſſy. 
The flowers are ſmall and whiziſh. | 
It is common in waſte grounds, flowering in 


The ſtalks are numerous, and ſpread upon the 
| ground. 
The leaves are ſmall, oblong, and of a greyiſh 


The flowers are large and white, 

| We have it on our ſeca- coaſts, flowering in 
May. | 

C. Bauhine calls it Polygonum marinum majus. 


All the ſpecies are aſtringent. A decoction of 
EE looſe - 
nefſes with bloody ſtools. 
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G R N U S XVL 
BISTORT. 
BIST ORT 4 


HE flower is compoſed of five ſmall filaments, with three ſiyles, contained in 2 coloures 
T This is formed of a lingſe piece, imperforate ar the baſe,. and ar the verge divided in gl. 
oval ſegments, which naturally cloſe together. After this comes a three-comnered feed, upon which 
the cup cloſes and ſurrounds it. | 
in each flower. | a 


1. Common Biſtort. | 4 The ſtalk is round, jointed, ande ot high, 

The root is thick, and irregularly ſhaped, The flowers ſtand in a | 
brown on the ſurface, and red within. the r and are of = fine Ye Ep of 

R = 3, ae apes We have it in Yorkſhire. It flowers in June 
oblong, broad, a green. Bauhine , , J 

The ſtalk is jointed, of a pale green, and > calls it Biforte Alpine min. 
"The ne pa Ds EE | | 3 n Biſtort. 

The flowers are of a fine fleſh-colour, and | Biftoria foliis rotundis er oblengis. 


ſtand in a thick ſpike. IP 
eee —_—Ea bee 
Others, Biforts puigeris. | The ftalk is four inches high. 
The root is good againſt fluxes of all kinds The leaves og it are lender, and the flowers 
dried and powdered. | Sl a ſhort ſpike. 
We have it on our northern mountains. It 


2. Leſſer Biſtort. | flowers in June. 
Biſtarta M1ROT . | : Biftorta TI fo 41 2 wb 
The root is oblong, thick, and of an irregu- — 488 | "—_ 
har form. 


r XVI. 
PONDWEE D. 
POT AMOGITON 
HE flower has no petals. The cup is compoſed of four oval leaves, obtuſe at the 
ends ; and is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, of a roundiſh form, ber fs lag ou: d 28 8 


— TINEIIERER terra nia; the flower having four threads, and four 


1. Broad-leaved Pondweed. The dns 
| 1 an oval ſorm, and ſurround 
Potamogiton latifolium. the ſtalk at the baſe. 
The root is compoſed of long fibres, con- | , 1'* flowers ſtand in fleader ſpikes, ring from 
nefted to a ſhort head. boſom. | 


The ſtalk is weak, brown, and two feet or | It is common in rivers, flowering in July. 
more in length, partly immerſed in water, and] C. Bauhine calls it Patamogitgs falls ati 
partly lying on it. | | ſPlendentidus. 

The leaves under water are narrow ; thoſe on 


the top broad, oval, and high ribbed. 3. Oak-Jeaved Pondwead. 
The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh; and they Potamegiton 5 cus faliis eriſpis 
ſtand in long, lender ſpikes. | * aa 


It is common in waters, flowering in Auguſt, The root is fibrous. | 
C. Bauhine calls it Potamogiton roryndifolium. | The ſtalk is weak, and eight jaches lang. ind 


| grows under water. 
2. Perfoliate Pondweed. The leaves are very beautiful, of a browniſh 
Potamogitos perſoliatum. green, oblong, obtuſe, and waved at the edges. 


The flowers grow in flender ſpikes from their 
The root is fibrous, | boſoms, and are whitiſh : theſe alſo reſemble the 
The ſtalk is round, and two feet or more in | flowers of the oak. 


length, but naturally grows under water. 


* 
- 
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„i common in ſhallow waters, flowering in | 


| to cal it Potamogiton foliis criſpis froe 
[affuca ranarum. ' 
Beſide theſe, there are no leſs than fifteen other 
Engliſh ſpecies of pondweed the general form of 
which being the ſame, we ſhall avoid the repeti- 
tion of ſo many deſcriptions, and give their names 
and characters. 
| Long, pellucid-leaved Great Pondweed, Po- 
tamogiton faliis anguſtis ſplendentibus. Diſtin- 
guiſhed by the length of the leaf. * 

1 Graffy Pondweed, Potamogiten folio anguſto 
former, and the flowers larger. 

* Heart leaved Pond weed, Potamogiton folio cer- 
dato. Deeply divided at the baſe of the leaf. 

„ Frog's Lettuce, Potamogiton medium lucens, 
whoſe leaves grow in pairs, and are obtuſe. 

5. Flar-ſtalked, graſſy Pondweed, Potamogiton 
caule - compreſſo folio graminis canini. The 
leaves have no footſtalis. | 

6. Broader-leaved, flat-ſtalked Pond weed, Pola- 

m'giton gramineum latifolium. The leaves 

have obſcure footſtalks. 


14. 


7 Cluſter-leaved, graſſy Pond weed, Potamegi- 
ton gramineum latius foliis et ramis ftipatis. 


G E NU 
ee 


8. Serrated Graſſy Pondweed, Potamogiten foliis 
gramineis ſerratis latioribus caulis. 
Harſh-leaved Graſſy Pondweed, Potamegitin 
fals gramineis rigid's. A large plant. 
Great-headed Pondweed, Potamagiton mari- 
timum grand nſaclis capitulis. The leaves are 
very narrow. 
Fennel-leaved Pondweed, Potamogiton milli- 
folium. The leaves are very narrow, and 
finely divided. 
Dwarf Graſſy Pondweed, Potamogiton pu/il- 
lum gram neo folio caule tereti. The round- 
neſs of the ſtalk diſtinguiſhes this. 
Broad, thin-leaved Pondweed, . Potamogiton 
foliis tenuibus pellucidis, The leaves have 
long, brown footſtalks. 
Feather-leaved Pondweed, Potamogiton foliis 
pennatis. The flowers grow in long, ſlen- 
der interrupted ſpikes. 
15. Dwarf feathered Pondweed, Potamogiton pen- 
natum minus. Smaller, and more branched 
than the former. 


From this detail of their differences, the ſtu- 
dent will much more readily comprehend the ſe- 
veral ſpecies than if they had been ſeparated un. 
der ſo many diſtin heads, and encumbered with 
repetitions ; for the flowers are of the ſame form 
and colour in all, and the general manner of 
growth in nothing different. 


8 XVIII. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


13. 


„„ 


TRY flowers are of two kinds, hermaphrodite and female, on the ſame plant, The hermaphro- 
dite flower conſiſts of a cup, formed of five membranaceous leaves, with filmy edges, and en- 


doſing afterwards a ſingle feed. The female flower conſiſts of a cup, formed only of two leaves; 
which are of an oval form, large, and compreſſed. Theſe afterwards ſerve to defend alſo a ſingle 
ſed. 98 a 

Linnæus places this among the polygamia monecia; the ſeeds 


being ripened in two ways on the 
ame plant, from hermaphrodite and female flowers. 


Spear-pointed Orach. | 
Atriplex vu'garis ſolio baſtato. - 


. The root is fibrous. 
- The ſtalk is upright, 
and of a pale green. 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and of a pale 
green, very broad toward the baſe, and termi- 
nated by a large triangular point, like the head of 
a ſpear, "i 
The flowers are ſmall, and whitiſh. 

It is common in cultivated ground, and flowers 
in June. 1 
C. Bauhine calls it Atriplex fyiveſtris altera. 
Others, Ar plex folio de'toide. | | 


Beſide this, there are no leſs than thirteen other 
ſpecies of wild orach, common on our dunghills ; 


two feet high, branched, 


and ſome others of the 3/ite kind, which are alſo 
called by the name orach, the diſtinction not 
having been obvious to the earlier writers. We 
ſhall explain that under the next genus; and ſhall 
as in the preceding article, enumerate the 
ſpecies, with their effential and diſtinctive parts; 2 
the general aſpect being in common. This, which 
+ N*ALIR. - 


* 


uſeful plants, muſt be continued when we give the 
reader an idea of the graſſes, moſſes, and muſh- 
rooms; articles which have ſingly furniſhed the 
ſubject of volumes in folio; but which we ſhall 
compriſe in a ſufficient view in the few remain- 
ing numbers of this work. 

The ſpecies of orach here to be enumerated are 


| theſe: 


1. Narrow-leaved Orach, Atriplex anguſto oblongo 
Folio. The flowers are very numerous. 

2. Narrow-leaved Sea Orach, Atriplex maritima 
anguſtifolia dentata. The leaves are indented 
and bluiſh. 

3. Jagged, narrow-leaved Orach, Atriplex an. 
guſtiſolia laciniata. The leaves deeply cut, 
and of a pale green. | 


4. Perennial Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima peren- 


nis fo io deltoide. The leaves of a bluiſh 


green. 
5. Tall Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima frocerior. 
The leaves are deeply cut, greyiſh, and 

boary. 
6. Auriculated Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima ad 
Baſin auriculata. This is a procumbent 


plant. 
61 7. Jagged 
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7. Jagged Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima laciniata. 
The plant is ſmall, and the leaves are hoary. 

8. Baſil-leaved Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima ocyms 
minoris folio. The leaves ſmall, and roundiſh. 

9. Broad-cup'd Sea-Orach, Atriplex maritima ſe- 
mine lato. It is a ſmall upright plant. 

10. Orach, called Sea-Purſlain, Atriplex fruticaſa 
halimus dia. A ſhrubby plant, with grey, 
oblong leaves. 


0-8 20 8 


BLI 


11. Narrow, cluſter-leaved Sea Orac 
maritima ſcoparis folio. The 
ſmall and narrow. 

12. Long, narrow-leaved Sea-Orach, 
maritima long iſimo graminis felig. 

13. Narrow, obtuſe-leaved Orach, Arripler 
ritima folio anguſto obtuſo. The leaves 
of a bluiſh green. 


h. Atriples 
leaves very 


Ari plex 


8 XIX. 


TE. 


r 


Tu flower has no petals. It conſiſts of a five-leaved cup, with its filaments, and the rudimen, 

of the fruit : the leaves of it are oval, and edged with a thin, membranaceous ſubſtance. The 

ſeed is ſingle 3 and the cup cloſes about it, ſerving as a capſule, and being marked with five ridges. 
Linnæus ſeparares this from the atriplex, placing it among the pentandria, the filaments in the 


flower being five. 


1. Blite, called Common Orach. 
Blitum atriflex ſyiveſtris dictum. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ftalk is a yard high, branched, and of a 
pale green. 

The leaves are oblong, and deeply ſinuated; 
and they are alſo of a pale green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white. 

It is common on dry foils, flowering in Au- 
guſt. | | 

C. Bauhine calls it Atriplex fylveſtris folio ſinuato 
candicante. Others, Atriplex ſylveſtris vulgaris. 


2. Stinking Orach. | 
Blitum fetidum. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalks are a foot long, weak, branched, 
and of a greyiſh colour. | 

The leaves have long footſtalks ; and they are 
of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat angulated form. 

The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh. 

The whole plant is covered with a kind of 
greyiſh powder, and is of an extremely diſagree- 
able ſmell. 

It is common on dry banks, and flowers in 
July. 

C. Bauhine calls it Atriplex fylveſtris fatida. 
Others, Blitum ſætidum, and Atriplex olida. 


A conſerve of its freſh tops is good againſt 
hyſterick complaints. The other kinds have little 
virtue. 


3- Upright Blite, called Allſeed. 
Blitum erectum polyſper men. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is rediſh, upright, and a foot and 
half high. 

The leaves have ſlender footſtalks ; and they 
are oblong, obtuſe, and of a duſky green. 

The flowers are ſmall, greeniſh, and very nu- 
merous. 

It is common in waſte grounds, and flowers in 
Avguſt. 

C. Bauhine calls it Blitum poly/permum. | 


| 


? 


4. Engliſh Mercury. 
Blitum mer curialis Anglica dium, 


The root is fibrous. 5 


The ſtalk is ribbed, of a pale green, | 
and a foot and half high. _—_ 


The leaves have long foorſtalks ; and they are 
of a yellowiſh green, and of an arrow-headed 
ſhape. 


The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh. 
The whole plant is covered with greyiſh, fatty 
duſt. 
It is common in paſtures, and flawers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Lapaihum undtuaſum. 
Ir is eaten boiled, and is very wholeſome. 


Beſide theſe four, which are the ſpecies of 
blite moſt diſtin,” there are fifteen others, natives 
of England; and theſe we ſhall enumerate a 
under the preceding kinds, diſtinguiſhing them 
by their proper characters. 


t. Gooſe foot, Blitum pes anſerinus difium. This 
is robuſt, full of branches, and with large, 
broad, ſinuated leaves. 

2. Narrow-leaved Gooſe-foot, Bum pes anſeri- 
nus dictum acutiore folio. The leaves deeper 
cut, and ſharp-pointed. | 


3. Long-ſpiked Gooſe-foor, Blitum finuatum [pi 


catum. The ſpikes of flowers very long, and 
the leaves pale. 


4. Pointed-leaved Gooſe-foot, Blitum fol in 
longiſſimum munonem procurrente. The leaves 
very beautiful. 

5. Procumbent Blite, with thick, finuated leaves, 
Blitum procumbens folio ſinuato lucid craſs. 

6. Small, narrow-leaved, jagged Blite, Blitum 
minus anguſtifolium laciniatum. The ſeed 
ſmall. 

7. Serrated leaved Blite, Blitum chryſenthemi folis. 
The leaves bluiſh, and deeply ſerrated. 

8. Fig-leaved Blite, Blitum ficus folio. The leaves 

very deeply divided into three parts in 3 
fingered manner. 

9. Round - leaved Blite, Blitum folio ſulrutundo. 
The leaves broad, obcuſc, and rounded. 

10. Triangular, ſerrated leaved Blite, _ 

8 
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| folio triangulari dentato. The leaves of a | 14. Sea-Blite, called Shrub Stone Crop. B (um 


green. | vermicularis frutex diftum. Shrubby, and 
_ bu — Blite, with undivided leaves, Bli- branched. bs 


rum racemoſum foliis integris. The flowers | 15. Great Sea-Blite, called Tree Stone Crop, 
ſmall 


. | Bl tum vermicu/aris frutex diflum majus. 
12. Small, olive-leaved Blite, Blitum craſſo olio- Very much branched. 
A ſmall upright plant. 16. Small, red Blite, Blitum rubrum minus. Small, 
13. Sea-Blite, called White Saltwort, Blitum kali with oblong leaves, and large flowers. 
minus album dium. A branched, ſmall plant. 


8 wool 


: 


vs vv Wh a XX. 
nr. 
5 © „5 A. 


THE flower conſiſts only of a cup, and the organs of impregnation. The cup has five oval and 
obtuſe leaves. The ſeed is contained in a brittle capſule, placed in the bottom of the cup. 
Linnzeus places this among the pentandria digynia; the flower having five filaments, and two 
ſtyles. 


Wild Sea-Beet. _ which are a yard high, and divided into many 
Beta ſylveſtris maritima. branches; and they are ſmall and. white. 
It is common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers in 
The root is long, thick, and perennial. Auguſt. 


The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, of a C. Bauhine calls it Beta /y'vgfris marit ma; a 
whitiſh green, and placed on long footſtalks. name others have copied. 
The flowers ſtand art the tops of the ſtalks, 


a © oo” On XXI. 
PELLITORY OF THE WALL. 
| t Hl 
THE flowers are of two kinds, hermaphrodite and female, on the ſame plant. Two hermaphro- 


dite flowers are contained in a common cup; which is formed of fix leaves; two of which, 
placed oppoſite, are much larger than the others. Each of theſe hermaphrodite flowers i formed of 
a cup, divided into four parts, which afterwards lengthens, ſwells out, and encloſes the ſeed. The fe- 
male flowers are placed fingly between two of the others, all contained in the common cup : they are 
of the ſame form with the others, and in the ſame manner ſurround the ſeed, but leſs conſpicuouſly. 
Linnæus places this among the p-lygamia monæcia. 


Pellitory of the Wall. The flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable. 
Parietaria vulgaris. * It is common on walls, and flowers in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Parietaria affic. narum et 
The root is fibrous, and rediſh. Dioſcoridis. 
The ftalks are numerous, rediſh, brittle, 
jointed, and a foot in length. An infuſion of the whole plant works power- 
The leaves ſtand very thick upon them; and | fully by urine, and is excellent againſt the grave], 


ae oblong, and of a duſky green. 


A 5 WE XXII. 
GOLDEN SAXIFRAGE. 
$S4LXAITFRAGA AURE 42. 


rr. but the cup is coloured, and reſembles them: it is formed of a ſingle 
piece, divided into four ſegments, two larger and two ſmaller. The ſeed-veſſel is ſmall, and 
has two beaks : this ſtands encloſed in the cup, and contains numerous ſeeds. 

[ places this among the #andria digynia ; the threads being eight, and the ſtyles two, in 
flower. 


each D | 
Common Golden Saxifrage. The ſtalks are numerous, weak, ſlender, of a 
; pale green, and fix inches high. 
223K The leaves are rounded, but indented at the 


The root is fibrous. | 67. yT of ng. 
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The flowers are very , very ſmall, and An ibfuſion of it is. gently — 
of a gold yellow. The leaves of this plant ſometimes 2 
— = = "I foorſtalks a little longer nd in chat flare 5. 
C. Bauhine calls it Saxifrage rotundiſf is aurea. — a has 
G R N U 3 
? * 9+, PID 
Fy ASARABACCA. | 


AS 4 


R U M. 


HE W It conſiſts of a cup, which is formed of one piece, hollow, & Y | 


vided into three ſegments at the edge, of a bell-like form, coloured, tough, and 
The ſeed · veſſel is of a tough ſubſtance. It is contained within the ſubſtance of the cup ; and 
vided into fix cells, with numerous ſeeds in each. 
Linnæus places this among the dedecandria monogyn:s ; 


and the ſtyle —_ 
| Afarabacca. 
i: Aſarum. 


5 The root creeps juſt at the ſurface of the 
> ground. 
| The leaves are roundiſh, but indented —_ 
for the ſtalk, and of a fine green. 


The flowers grow cloſe to the ground ; and are 
of a greeniſh colour, more or leſs tinged 2 


3 U.-8 
LADY'S MANTLE. 
ALCHEMILLA 


THE flower has no petals. The exp ki fad of itisof a 
divided into eight ſegments, alternately larger and ſmaller. . + The ſeed is fingle, and 


the cup. 


„ Common Lady's Mantle: 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres.” 
The ſtalks are round, not very upright, 
branched, and a foot in length. 

The leaves are extremely beautiful : 
of a roundiſh form, divided into many pointed 
ſegments at the edges, and folded. 

Their colour is a deep green, with a tinge of 
yellowiſh. 

The flowers grow in tufts at the tops of the 
branches; and are yellowiſh and ſmall. 


It is common in our ſouthern counties, flower- 


ing in May. 
C. Bauhine calls it Alchemilla vulgaris. 


2. Cinquefoil Lady's Mantle. 
Alchemilla Alpina pentaphyllea. 
The root is fibrous. 


The ſtalks are numerous, weak, and branched : 
they are of a ſilvery white. 


The leaves are placed on long footſtalks, five | 


on each; and they are of a dark green on the up- 

per fide, and of a ſilvery white underneath, 

The flowers are ſmall and whitiſh. 

5 We have it on our northern mountains, flower - 
ing in April. 


#- 
rico. Others, Alcbimilla pentaphyllca. 


| there is no riſing ſtalk... 


they are | 


- þ which are ſmaller, nr BY 


and is d. 
the threads being twelve in each ee 


* 
| u ee eee wank, fog 
wt authors call it ¶ſarum. W 2 


The root is a very rough vomit; but its jui 
and the powder of the whole. plant, 


-promote — and draw 
head. | 


XXIV. oh >. 


purple. This conſtitures the whole 


— od 


The leaves are broad, ſhort, _ 
and of a greyiſh green. deeply 
The flowers ſtand in the boſoms of the 
1 22 we 


The . ken 


| and eight inches high. | 
The leaves are PR 
and in their boſoms ſtand cluſters of 


The flowers are minute and pong. and the 
ſeed i is 42 and twiſted. * | 


5 


C. Bauhine calls it Tormentilla A pina folio fer | 
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The BRATISH HERBAL a, 
AB OR. 2. XXV. 
K N AW E I. 


eee IM! 
T* flower conſiſts of a cup, formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five pointed ſegments, and 


containing the filaments and piſtil. The ſeed-veſſel is of an oval form, very thin, and contains 


two ſteds. | 


the lower. 


— 
* 


Linnæus places this among the decandria digynia ; the filaments being tenz and the ſtyles two in 


1. Germen Knotgraſs, or Knawel. 
Sclerant bur tenuifolius. 


"The root is fibrous and white. 
The ſtalks are numerous, three inches high, 
and branched. 


The leaves are narrow, oblong, and of a pale 


Tie (van are ſmall and whitiſh ; and they 
are placed in the diviſions of the branches. 

| We have it in dry barren paſtures. It flowers 
in June. 

C. Bauhine calls it Polygonum anguſtiſſimo folio 


3 


2. Great - flowered Knawel. 


Sclerantbus flore majore. 
The root is long, perennial, and full of fibres. 
The ſtalks are eight inches high, beautifully 
divided into branches, and a little hoary. 
The leaves are oblong and narrow. 
The flowers are large, and ſtand at the tops of 
the branches, and in the boſoms of the leaves. 
We have it in barren paſtures. Itflowers in June. 
| Ray calls it Knawel incanum flore majore pe- 
renne. | 
| The earlier writers were not acquainted with it- 


8 XXVI. 


VERTICILLATE KNOTGRASS. 


60 1 


S470 4 & 


4 hy flower has no petals. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five narrow ſeg- 
ments, hairy at the ends, and is of a pentangular form, The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, and the 


ſed is large. 


* 


Linn eus places this among the pentandria digynia; the filaments being five, and the ſtyle, though 


ſingle, ſplit at the top. 


1. Verticillate Khotgraſs. 
Corrigiola vulgaris. 
The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalks are numerous, and weak, three 
inches long, and of a pale green. 
I be leaves are ſhort, broad, of a pale green, 
The flowers are ſmall, and white : they are 
placed in cluſters round the ſtalks, in the man- 
ner of thoſe in the verticillate plants. 
We have it in the weſt of England toward 
the ſea. It flowers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Poꝶhgala 


repens nivea. 


= 


| 2. Thick. leavedl Verticillate Knotgraſs. 
Corrigiola folio craſſo. 


The root is very long and lender. 

The ſtalks are weak, bratiched, of a pale 
green, and four inches high. 

The leaves are ſmall, rounded, thick, and of 
a ſhining green. 

The flowers are ſmall and white. 

It is found on our ſea coaſts, and flowers in 
June. 

Ray calls it Polygonum maritimum longius radi- 
catum. 


8 XXVII. 


RUPTUREWOR T. 


HE RN 


* 
the ſeed is ſingle and ſmall. 
Rupturewort. 
Herniaria vulgaris. 
The root is and ſlender. 


The ſtalks trail upon the ground, and are three 
or four inches long. 


The leaves are ſmall, oblong, broad, and of a 
yellowiſh green. 


The flowers are very numerous, and greeniſh : 
they ſtand at the joints with the leaves. 


N* 4g. 


9 


T ARIA. 


flower has petals. The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided into five pointed ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open. The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall, and remains in the baſe of the cup; and 


| Iris common on our ſea-coaſts, and flowers 
in July. | 

C. Baubine calls it Po gamum minus, ſeu Mille- 
| grana minor. 

It is ſometimes lightly hairy, and has been 
conſidered in that ſtate as a diftin& ſpecies ; but 
this is no more than an accidental variety. 


It is an aſtringent, but not uſed in medicine. 


The END of the THIRTY-FIRST CLASS. 
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BRITISH. HERBAL. 


CLASS XXXII. 


Plants neee whoſe leaves long, narrow, and 


T * comprehends the gramineous herbs, graſſes, corn, and the like; a ſeries of plants per - 
fectly and obviouſly connected together by Nature, and as diſtinctly ſeparated by their cha- 
rafters from all others: but modern botany diſclaims thoſe marks impreſſed by the 
Creator; and, claſſing all vegetables by their more minute parts, ſeparates ſome of theſe from he 
others, and unites in the ſame claſs with the generality of them valerian and the tamarind-tree. 


J 


BRITISRH GENERA. 


Thoſe of which cne or mare ſpecies are native of this country. 


G0 MM  W--2& I. 
WHEAT. 
EK SE KC 3D:.a 


Tux cup bolds three flowers, Abbe of mn wine. of «> ant; aa 
flower is formed of two valves, the outer one ſwelled, and the inner plain. The grain is large. 
Linnæus places this among the triandria digynia; the threads in the Tower being three, and the 
ſtyles two. 
and 


1. Common Wheat. The leaves are of a ſtrong green, and grafly. 
Triticum vulgare. | The ear is long, thick, — 
We have it wild, as the former, only from 
The root is fibrous. ſcattered ſaeds. 
The ſtalk is hollow, jointed, and five feet | | 
high. Beſide theſe, there-are five other ſpecies of 
The leaves are graſſy, and of a fine green. wheat cultivated in our fields, with many w- 
The ear is long and large, and naked. f rieties. 
We find it wild from ſcattered ſeeds. | The deſcriptions of all theſe muſt be the ſame 
C. Bauhine calls it Triticum Hybernum. with thoſe of the preceding, im root, ſtalk, and 
leaf. We ſhall therefore only enumerate ther 
Triticum ariſtatum. 4 _ 
- | 1. Red Wheat, Triticum {pits er grass ribetibus 
The root is fibrous. 22 
2. 
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" White Wheat, Triticum ſpica el gratis albis. | 6. Many-eated Wheat, Triticum pics multiplic. 
The car and corn in this are larger than in In this kind four or more ears grow on one 


the common. = a ſtalk. 
cone Wheat, Triticum ſpica villoſa quadrata 7. Summer Wheat, Triticam trimefre. The corn 
nene ariffis munits. The ear very rough. ſhort and full, and the growth only three or 
cineritia glumis birſutis. The ear of a greyiſh | 8, Barley-ſpiked Wheat, Triticum /pica hordes. 
brown. The grain is perfect wheat, but the form of 


Polonian Wheat, Triticum majus lingiore the ear like barley. 
5 Pos fires inchys, The corn very long, | * a 
m6 MM #8 II. 


e411 


74 cup holds two flowers, and is formed of two ſmall, narrow pointed leaves, placed oppo- 
fite. The flower is compoſed of two valves: the outer one is ſwelled, firm, and compreſſed 
the inner one is lanceolated, and plain. The grain is large. 


Common Rye. We have it wild only from ſcattered ſeeds, as 
Secale vulgaris. the former. 
Ci. Bauhine calls it Secale Hybernum vel majus: 
The root is fibrous. Others, Secale vulgare. 


The ſtalk is hollow, jointed, and four feet A variety of this, with a ſmaller and more 
high. ſlender ear, is ſown in ſpring, and thence called 
The leaves are graſſy, and of a pale green. by authors Secale vernum. | 

The ſpike is oblong and rough. 


1 NU U 8 III. 
BARLEY. 
HORDE U M. 
Ir cap hids thee flowers; and formed of fx narow and ſharp pointed leaves emo under 
every 


flower. The flower is compoſed of two valves: the under one is ſwelled, and angu- 
lated, and ends in a long awn : the upper one is ſmaller, plain, and lanceolated. 


Common Barley. | C. Bauhine calls it Hordeum diſtichum. Others, 
Hordeum vulgare. Hordeum vulgare. 
The root is fibrous. | There are two other ſpecies : 
The ſtalk is round, hollow, jointed, and three | 1. Sprat Barley, Hordeum diftichum ſpica brevier, 
or four feet high. latiore granis confertis. The ear very ſhore 
| | end broad. 
rough, and ſharp awns. 2. Square Barley, Hordeum polyſtichum. In the 
We have it only wild, as the other, from ſcat- | cars of this there are, inſtead of two, fix 
tered ſeeds. rows of grains. 


 & a. IV. 
O A. 
475 2 N 4 


HE cap contains many flowers; and fremad of tos large, forlled, and painted vaives. The 
flower is compoſed of two valves : the lower one is ſwelled, oblong, edged, and ſends from ity 
back a crooked awn. | 


Common Oat. | The flowers are collected in a looſe panicle, 
| 5 It is wild, as the others, from ſcattered ſeeds. 
The root is fibrous. | | C. Bauhine calls it Fvens alba. Others, Avens 

The ſtalk is hollow, jointed, and a yard high. | vulgaris. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale ; 


I wild 
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wild or — in England, ande by 

the following names. 

1. Scotch Oat, Avena alba Scotica ſemi 
pediculo laxo nn The corn ſmall and 
lon 

2. Black Oat, Avena nigra. Diſtinguiſhed ſuf- 
ficieatly by the colour, and needing no de- 


> 


ſcription. 
3. Blue Oat, Avena carulea. Diſtinguiſhed alſo 
18 
4 
3 
DOGS 
GRAMEN 


-4 Brown Oat, Avena fuſca vel rubra. The 
grain large, and very thick in the middle 

5- Naked Oat, Avena nuda. Diſtinguiſhed 
N ſown principally in Corn. 
w 

| 6. Bearded wild Oat, Afeilops foe avena 


Y/ 
Wild in our corn, with great Eur 


3 
GRASS. 
CANINUM. 


V. 


HE cup contains three flowers ; and is formed of two valves, of an oval figure, and obtuſe. 


mall. 
Linnæus places this among the triandria. 


Common Dogs Grafs. 


Gramen caninum vulgare. 


The root is ſlender, and creeping. 
The ſtalk is hol'ow, jointed, and two feet 
and a halt high. 


The leaves are long, narrow, and of a fine 
green. 


The ear is long, and flender. 
It is univerſal in cultivated ground; the tor. 
ment of farmers and gardeners. It flowers in 
uly. 
: c. Bauhine calls it Gramen caninum vulgare, 
ſeu Gramen Dioſcorid:s. 
The root is a powerful and excellent diuretick. 


Of this genus there are five others, whoſe de- 


„ 


The flower is compoſed of two valves: the outer one ſwelled, and large ; the other plain and 
The ſceds are ſmall ; and they are arranged in a long, thin ſpike. 


ſcriptions would be tedious repetition. They dif. 
fer by the following characters: 
1. Bearded Dogs Graſs, Gramen caninum 
tum radice non repente. The root fibrous. 
2. Sea Dogs Graſs, with a wheat ear, Cramen 
caninum maritimum ſpica tritica. The ſpike 
very large. 
3. Prickly Sea Dogs Graſs, Gramen maritimun 
h fpica lobacea foliis pingentibus. 
J de folits ping The ear 
Procumbent Sea Dogs Graſs, with a thick 
ſpike. Gramen lobaceum maritimum ſupinum 
ſoica craſſa. 
5. Long- -rooted Sea Dogs Graſs, with a ſolisceous 


ear, Gramen caninum maritimum ſpica foliacta. 


The grains grow in the ear, and ſhoot out 
leaves. 


U 8 VI. 


EE GRASS 
'GRAMEN SECALINU M. 


p 


and prickly. 


HE cup contains three flowers; and is compoſed of four leaves, with double points, ſharp, 


The ſower is compoſed of two valves: the lower one is bellied, and terminates 
in a long awn ; the other is ſmall, plain, and lanceolated. 


Linnæus places this among the triandria digynia. 


Rye Graſs, called Wall Barley. 
Gramen ſecalinum vulgare. 


The root is fibrous. 

The ſtalk is thick, jointed, not very up- 
pright, and ten inches high. 

The leaves are long, narrow, and of a faint 
green. 

The ſpike is ſhort, thick, and rough. 

We have it by way - ſides every where. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gramen hordeaceum minus et 
du gare. Others, Hordeum ſpinum. 


T here are four other rye graſſes, agreeing in 
their general form, but diſtinguiſhed by the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


1. Tall Meadow Rye Graſs, Gramen ſecalinun 
pratenſe elatius, Tall, and lender in the 
ſtalk and ear. 

2. Marſh Rye Graſs, Gramen ſecalinum paluſire 
et maritimum. The leaves bluiſh, and the 
ear ſhort. 

3. Great Wood Rye Graſs, Gramen ſecalinun 
majus ſylvaticum. Slenderer in the ear than 
any other. 

4. Long-leaved Rye Graſs, with a ſhort ear. 
Gramen ſecalinum altiſſimum ſpica brevi ariftis 
longis extantibus. 

5. Tall, broad-eared Rye Graſs, ois pi 
brize majus. Tall, and very rough in the 
ear. 


GENUS 
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3 88 VII. 


MAT WE E P. 
GRAMEN SPARTEU M. 


HE cup contains but one flower; and it is compoſed of two valves ; one larger than the other; 


and both pointed, but without awns. The flow 
an oblong form, and downy at the ends. The ear is 


Linnæus places this among the triandria digynia. 


Sea-Matweed. X 
Gramen ſparteum ſpica ſecalina. 
The root is a tuft of white fibres. 
The leaves are narrow, long, of a bluiſh green, 
and ſharp· pointet. 
The ſtalk is round, jointed, and of a pale 
n and whitiſh. 
It is common by our ſea-ſhores, and flowers 


in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Gramen ſparteum ſpicatum 
felis mucronatis longioribus. 
S228 
PANFC 


is compoſed of two nearly equal valves, of 
and 3 


. other of the mattveed graſſes 
natives of our kingdom, diſtinguiſhed by the 
following characters. 


1. Small Matweed, Gramen ſparteum junc foliam. 
The leaves ruſhy, and the ſpike thin and 
bending. 

2. Feathered Matweed, Gramen ſparteum penna- 
tum. The ear downy, and reſembling a 
feather. 


4. Double-ſpiked Matweed, Sparteum Eſſexianim 


| ſpice genima clauſa. The ear double. 


1 
GRASS, 


GRAMEN PANICEU M. 


FHE cup contains one flower ; and is formed of numeraus, very narrow, pointed leaves, variouſly 
inſerted : within this ſtands a huſl, formed of three valves, one ſmaller than the other. The 
fower is placed within this ; and is copfpoled of two valves, one larger than the other. 


Linnæus places this among the triandria. 


1. Panic Graſs, with a divided Spike. 
Gramen panicum ſpica diviſa. 

The root is a tuft of white fibres. 

The ſtalk is jointed, yellowiſh, and ſlender. 

The leaves are long, and of a pale green. 

The ear is divided into ſeveral ſpreading 
parts, 

The flowers are whitiſh. 

Itis common in the meadows in Buckingham- 
ſhire, flowering in April. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gramen paniceum ſpica di- 
viſa, 


There are three other panic graſſes wild with 

us, Uiſtinguiſhed by theſe characters: 

1. Panic Graſs, with a ſingle, ſmooth ear, Gra- 
men paniceum ſpica fimplici Levi. The ear 
yellowiſh. 

2. Rough-cared Panic Graſs, Gramen paniceum 
ſpica aſpera. The ſpikes are looſe, and very 


rough. 

3. Pyramidal- -ſpiked ran Gras, Gramen pa- 
niceum ſcrotinum arvenſe ſpica pyramidata. In 
corn-fields; * 


4. Variegated, ſpiked Panic Graſs, Gramen pa- 
niceum ſemine albo phalaris diflum. Common 


Canary graſs. 


+ JE 2 a. IX. 
SPIKED OATGRASS. 
GRAMEN AVENACEUM SPICATUM. 


* cup contains only one flower: it is formed of two valves, and is of a pointed ſhape. The 
flower is compoſed of two valves ; one terminated by an awn, and larger than the other. 


Linnzus places this among the trigynia. 


We have only one ſpecies of it, reſembling the common oat in growth. 
1. Spiked Hedgs-Oargraſs, Gramen avenaceum dumetorum ſpicatum. The ſpike formed of looſe 
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DARN E L. L. . 
GRAMEN LOLIACEDM 


1 cup contains ſeveral flowers, arranged in two ſeries cloſe to the ſtalk : it is formed of 3 
ſingle, oblong, pointed, rigid —_— is compoſed of two valves: the haven is 
narrow and round, the other ſhort and 
Linnæus places this with the reſt among the triandria 4. 


* 


Red Darnell, or N Hz 7 We have four other ſpecies of it, diſtinguiſhed 
Gramen loliaceum anguſtiore folio. - by the a characters : 

The root is a thick tuft of fibres. | White Darnell Graſs, 'Gramen Ioliaceum ſpice 
The leaves are of a deep green, arrow, * longiore,” ſive Lolium album. The ear long 

ſharp pointed. | and whitiſh. 
The ſtalk is a foot high, tough, 45 of a a 27 Small Sea Darnell Graſs, Gramin par vum ne. 
green. 1 rinum ſpica loliacea. The ſpike ſlender and 

The ſpike is flat, ſmall, and brown. + hard. 


It is common« by way ſides, and is ſown in | 2, "Dwarf hard Darnell Graſs, Gramen Juv. 


paſtures for cartle. lum loliaceo fimile maritimum. The leaves 
C. Bauhine calls it. Gramen FFI dale, + browniſh. 


folio et ſpica. 


:! ww 5% 19 
* I. 
FOXTAIL ARAS.s. 
GRAMEN ALOPECUROIDES. 


THE cup contains but one flower: wand of two 8 which are oblong, very narrow, 

and terminate in feathery hairs. The flower is compalieh. of two valves: the outer one is the 
longer, and has two ſmall and ſtrait awns from its end, and a- third from. the middle of its back. 
The two firſt are ſtrait, this crooked : the inner valve is — and pointed. 


Common Foxtail Graſs. _ 1. Spiked Float Gras, Gramen aquaticum geni- 
Gramen alopecuroides vulgaris. + culatum ſjicatum. The ſpike ſmaller and 
The root is fibrous. | +. fleaderer. * 
The ſtalk is a yard high. _ 4 2. — Foxtail Graſs, with a filvery purpliſh 
The leaves are narrow, long, and of 1 greyiſh + ſpike, Gramen pumilum hirſutum ſpica pur- 
green ; and they appear duſty. The ſpike is | puro argentea mollo. 
thick, and of a pale greFilh colour. 3. Great Engliſh Marſh Foxtail Graſs, Alpen- 
It is common in meadows, and flowers in May. | ros maxima Anglica. Very large, in wer 
C. Bauhine calls it Gramen phalaroides majus, places near the ſea. 
foe Italicum. Others, * * 4 Rough. eared Foxtail Graſs, Gramen alpem 
Beſide this, we have fout other Ipecies, which roides ſpica aſpera brevi. The ſpike very 
will be ſufficiently diſtioguilded by the following rough. — 
characters: | 6 


: THR XII. 
MOUSETAIL GRASS. 
GRAMEN MYOSUROTIDES. 
HE cup contains but one flower; and is formed of two valves, of an oval form, hollow, com- 


preſſed, and pointed. The flower conſiſts of a ſingle, hollow valve, which has a long awn 
rifing from its back near the baſe. 


Linnæus ranges this with the reſt among the /riandria digynia. 


Great Mouſetail Graſs. The ſtalk is two feet high, lender, firm, and 
Gramen myoſuroides majus. of a pale green. 
* N The ſpike is rough, hard, ſlender, and uſually 
The root is fibrous. ; tinged with red, but ſometimes entirely white. 
The leaves are of a faint green. | | It is common in paſtures, flowering in June. 
8 C. Bauhine 


Ne: "The I * 
2 thyoſuroides minus ſpica breviere ariſti: 


9 ecur vis. 


C. Bauhine calls it Grames typhoides ſpica an- 
2. Knobby - rooted Mouſetail Graſs, Cramem my- 


guſtiore. 


we have two others: oſurdides nodoſum. I he ſpike browniſh and 
1. Leſſer Mouſetail Graſs, with cqookica awns, ſhort. 
* 
G E 1 K* J. 


CATSTAIL GRASS. 
GRAMEN TYP 1NUM. 


* ſpike is rough. The cup contains one flower: it is formed of two valves, and is oblong 
and compreſſed. The valves are equal ; and they terminate in ſhort awns. The flower is 


formed of two valves, and is ſhorteg than the cup: the outer valve is the larger, and it cloſes about 
the inner, which is ſmaller. +» 


Linnæus places this with the triendrid. — 
The Greateſt Carftail Grab. We have three others ; 
— ocean 1. Leſſer Catſtil Graſs, Grames typhinum minus. 
The root is fibrous. A low plant, with a very ſlender, rough 
The ſtalk is jointed, hollow, and a foot and ſpike. 
half high. 2. Knobby-rootef Catſtail Graſs, Cramen nodo- 
The leaves are of a greyiſh green. 4 ſum ſpica parua. The ſpike ſhort, grey, and 
The ſpike is long, lender, greyiſh and very very rough. 
rough to the touch. 3. Sea Catſtail Graft, Gr typhinum marti 
It is common in paſtures, and flowers in June, mum mihus. The — Taller at the baiz 
C. Bauhine calls it Gramen typhoides aſperum | ' + than upwards. np 
imum. Others, Gramen typhinum. + ; 


F OGG TE EE. W 
CRESTED GRASS. 
GRAMEN CRISTATUM. 


HE ſpike is compoſed of two or more ſeries of flowers, which turn one way. There is a partial 

cup, formed of one pointed leaf, and ſtanding ſideways. The proper cup contains ſeveral 
fowers ; and is ſtrait, narrow, and formed of two equal valves. The flower is compoſed of two 
ralves : the outer one hollow, with an awn; the inner plain and naked. 


Smooth Creſted Graſs. We have three others: 
Gramen criſtatum vulgare. 1. Square Creſted Graſs, Gramen criſtatum da- 
The root is fibrous. dratum. This has four rows of flowers. 
The leaves are of a fine green. 2. Small Mountain ſpiked Graſs, with a thick, 
The ſtalk is a foot and half high, ſlender, and | ſhort, blue ſpike, Gramen parvum montanum 
of a pale green ſpica craſſiore purpuro carulea brevi. 


The ſpike is s creſted, long, flender, and yel- | 3. Vernal Graſs, with a looſe, yellowiſh ſpike, 
lowiſh 


\ | Gramen vernum ſpica brevi laxa. Common 
It lowers in May in meadows. in 


. 2s TS » 
COCKSFOODT GRASS 
GRAMEN DACTYLUM. 


HE ſpikes are numerous, and ſpread in the manner of fingers. There is a common ſcabbard, 
containing many flowers z and this is formed of ſeveral very narrow leaves, of unequal in- 


ſertion. The cup contains only one flower; and is compoſed of three oval and pointed valves, one 
ſmaller than the others. 


Cocksfoet 
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Cocksfoot Graſs. | It is common in our ſouthern count 
8 N flowers in July. e, and 
Gramen dafiylum vulgare. CS as 
- Bauhine it Gramen lon lati 
The root is hbrous. tore folis. 


The leaves are nariow, not very long, and of 
a faint green. | 

The ſtalk is ten inches high, jointed, of a pale 
green, and thick ſet with leaves. 


The ſpikes are numerous, very ſlendeg und 
brown. 8 


We have one other ſpecies: 
1. Creeping Cocksfoot Graſs, Cramen repens cum 


pamicula graminis manna. F 
weſtern ſea · coaſts. 3 


& 3 PF 'v 3-08 


SI $4 


GRASS. 


GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM. 


"= flowers are diſpoſed in tufts or bunches. There is a covering, formed of ſeveral | 
which contains only a ſingle flower, and its cup. The cup is compoſed of three valy 


eaves 3 


es; 
ſmaller than the others, and placed behind them ; the others of an oval, pointed figure. The * 
is compoſed of two valves, one larger and hollowed, the other ſmaller and plain. 


Great, chaffy Reed Graſs. 


Gramen arundinaceum aceroſa gluma. 


The root is fibrous. : 

The ſtalk is round, five feet high, and jointed. 

The leaves are large, and of a bluiſh green. 

The tuft of flowers, is compact and greyiſh, 
with a tinge of red.” . 


It is common by waters, flowering in July. 
We have five other ſpecies, whoſe manner of 


growth is the ſame; and their difference will be 
ſufficiently expreſſed in their names. 


"2 = - 


1. Broad-leaved chaffy Reed Graſs, Gramen grun 
dinaceum aceroſa gluma Jerſcianum. The ſame 
with the ſtriped graſs in gardens, only plain. 

2. Rough Graſs, Gramen ofterum. Common in 


meadows, with bluiſh, green, very rough 
leaves. 

3. Common Reed, Arundo vulgaris. Too well 
known for deſcription. 


4. Reed Graſs, with pappoſe panicles, Cramen 


arundinaceum paricula mol!li ſpadicena majus, 
The panicle ſoft and rediſh. 


| 5. Small Reed Graſs, Calamogroſtis minor gluni 
fuſas et viridibus. The panicle variegated. 


XVII. 


MILLET GRASS. 
GRAMEN MILIACEUM. 


THE panicle is ſcattered, looſe, and ſmooth. The flowers ſtand ſingly in a twofold cup. The 
outer cup is formed of many very narrow leaves : the inner one is compoſed of three, of diffe- 
rent bigneſs, but the ſame oval ſhape. The flower itſelf conſiſts of two valves, one larger and 


hollowed, the other ſmaller and plain. 


Millet Graſs. 
Gramen miliaceum vulgare. 


The root is fibrous, and rediſh. 

The leaves are broad, and of a fine green. 

The talk is a yard high. 

The flowers ſtand in a vaſt ſcattered tuft ; and 
are gloſſy and yellowiſh. 

It is common in thickets, and flowers in June. 


C. Bauhine calls it Gramen fylvaticum panicula 
miliacea ſpar/a. 


We have ſixteen others. 


1. Small Creeping Millet Graſs, Gramen monta- 
num miliaceum minus radice retente. The 
tuft ſmall. 

2. Water Millet Graſs, Gramen mi iaceum aqua- 
ticum. The panicle is ſmooth and brown. 

3. Small-headed Millet Graſs, Gramen miliaceum 


locuſtis minimis panicula arundinacea. 


4. Fair, panicled Corn Graſs, or Bent Graſs, | 


Gramen miliaceum ſegetale majus. The flowers 
purpliſh. - | 
Looſe, panicled, purpliſh flowered Millet 
Graſs, Gramen miliaceum nemorenſe paniculi 
fuſcis. 

6. Red- headed Mountain Millet Graſs, Grames 
miliaceum locuſtis rubris montanum. 

7. Long, purple -headed Millet Graſs, Grames 
miliaceum ſerotinum panicula lunga furpu- 
raſcente. 

8. Narrow leaved Millet Graſs, Gramen milia- 
ceum anguſtiſſimo folio. The leaves deep 
green. 

9. Narrow, fine headed Millet Graſs, Gramen 
miliac eum anguſt fiolium glumis perexiguts. 

10. Great, brown Meadow Millet Graſs, Gr 
men miliaceum majus panicula ſpadicca. 

11. Green · headed Millet Graſs, Gramen milia- 

ceum majus panicula viridi. The leaves 

broad. | 


12, Longs 
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12, Longs flowered Wood Millet Graſs, Gra- 
men miliaceum ſybveſire glumis oblongis. 

Soft, tufted Meadow Millet Graſs, Gramen 
wi liaceum pratenſe molle. The head greeniſh. 
Soft Millet Graſs, with awas, Gramen mi- 
kiceum ariſlatum molle. The head brown. 


13 


14. 


G 


OATGR 


15. 


Soft, Millet Graſs, Gramen mariti mum 
miliaceum molle. The head greyiſh. 

185 Brown, awned Millet Grafs, Gramen mil:a- 
ceum majus g'umis ariſtatis ſpadiceis et pa. 


8 XVIII. 


GRAMEN AVENACEU M, 


HE cup is formed of two valves, of an oblong figure, pointed at the end, and hollowed : 
the flower is compoſed alſo of two valves ; the one larger, and hollowed ; the other ſmaller, 


1. Thoſe with larger heads. 
1. Single, ſpiked Mountain Oatgraſs. 


Gramen avenaceum montanum ſpica ſimplici ariſtis 
recurvis. 
The root is formed of a few ſpreading parts, 
kung with innumerable fibres. | 
The leaves are narrow, and of a greyilh green, 
ſecily ſmooth, and firm to the touch. 
The ſtalk is ſlender, jointed, and a foot high. 
The flowers are ranged in a lender panicle, 
forming a kind of ſpike z and they are of a pale 


715 frequent in hilly paſtures, and flowers in 
une. 
C. Bauhine calls it Gramen avenaceum glabrum. 
zeſide this, we have a long ſeries of other oat- 
geſſes. 
2. Purpliſh headed Oatgraſs, Gramen avenaceum 
panicula purpuro argentea ſplendente. In dry 


paſtures. 


wo 


naceum panicula aceroſa ſemine pappoſo. The 
panicle ſlender. 

., Knobby-rooted Oatgraſs, Gramen avenaceum 
rodoſum. T he panicle bends down on one fide. 

:. Small-cared, yellow-headed Oatgraſs, Gramen 
arenaceum pratenſe elatius panicula flaveſcente. 

Small headed, fine Oatgraſs, Gramen avena- 
ceum ſparſa panicula ſpecioſa locuſtis minimis. 
In woods. 

Small, annual, fair, panicled Graſs, Gramen 
panicu/atum locuſtis purvis purpuro argenteis 
annuum. 

Sarl, perennial, fair, panicled Graſs, Gramen 
paniculatum locuſtis purpuro argenteis majus et 
berenue. 

9. Fige-leaved, white-headed Oatgraſs, Gramen 

evenaceum paniculis albis capillaces folio. In 

woods. 

Small, hoary-top'd Graſs, Gramen parvum 

pracox” panicula laxa caneſcente. In dry 

baſtures. 

Dwarf procumbent Oatgraſs, Gramen avena- 

2 parvum procumbens panicula non ariſtata. 


2. With ſmall beads, without ans. 


Ta 


— 


1 


10. 


1] 


12. 
minus vulgatifſimum. This is a true oatgraſs, 


without awns. 
N*[. 


-4 


Tall, ſhining headed Oatgraſs, Gramen ave- | 


Common Meadow Graſs, Gramen pratenſe | 


14. 


1 f. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


13. Greater Meadow-Graſs, Gramen ;ratenſe ta- 


niculatum medium. Larger, and wich paler 
leaves. 

The greateſt Meadow - Graſs, Gramen ;ratenſe 
paniculatum latiore folio. The leaves very 
broad. 

Great, narrow-leaved Meadow Graſs, Gra- 
men pratenſe majus paniculatum anguſtiore folio. 

Flat-ſtalked Meadow- Graſs, Gramen pratenſe 
paniculatum medium caule compreſſo. 

Sea- Oatgraſs, Gramen paniculatum maritimum 
vulgatiſimum. The panicle greyiſh. 

Matted Sea-Oatgraſs, Gramen caninum mari- 
timum paniculatum. In thick tufts. 

Small, hard Graſs, Gramen exile duriuſculum 
in muris et aridis proveniens. On old walls: 

Feather-headed Oatgraſs, Gramen capillaceum 
locuſtellis f ennatis ron ariſtatis. On dry banks. 

Ruſhy- leaved Oatgraſs, Gramen foliolis junceig 
oblongis radice albu. The panicle ſmall and 
greeniſh. 

Graſs upon Graſs, Gramen ſparteum monta- 
num ſpica foliacea graminea. In mountainous 
places. 

Long, rough panicled Oatgraſs, Cramen 
arvenſe panicula criſpa longiore. In corn. 
helds. | 
Great Water Reed Graſs, Gramen aquaticum 
majus. Common by waters, with bread, 
pale leaves. 


. Oat-headed Reed Graſs, Gramen aquaticum 


arundinaceum panicula avenacea. Very tall. 


Smooth, broad-leaved Wood Oatgraſs, Gra- 


men paniculatum nemoroſum latiore folio pani- 
cula nutante. 


Long headed Oatgraſs, Gramen panicu/atum 


elatius ſpicis longis muticis ſquammoſes. 


. Float-Graſs, Gramen aquaticum longifſima pa- 


nicula. The panicle very long, and looſe: 


3. With ſmaller heads, with awns. 


. Great Wild Oatgraſs, or Drank, Feſtuca 


avenacea ſterilis elatior. 
May. 

Upright-headed great Oatgraſs, Feftuca ave- 
nacea fterilts ſpicis ereftis. By ditches, and on 
banks. 


Wild Oatgraſs, with compact panicles, Fe/- 

tuca avenacea ſterilis paniculis confer tis erec- 

tioribus. 

Drooping, hard, panicled Oatgraſs, 
6 M 


By hedges in 


Gramen 
Pratenſ 
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-proteiiſe fanicula duriore lara, unam parture culis minus ſparſis locuſiis oblongis arific . 
ſpeftanitr. Purets. m_ 

33. Hough Oargraſs, with a compact paul. 38. Buſh-Oatgraſs, with a ſparſed panicle, Gy 
Fel uca ve tirſuta paniculis minus ſparſis. men avenaceum dumetorum panicula ſparſa. x 
34. Fine ſmooth- headed Oatgraſs, Gramen ave- | 29. Fine awned Oatgraſs, Gramen avenaceum 
naccum pratenſe gluwa tenuicre glabra. glabrum panicula e ſpicis raris ftrigoſis compg- 
35 Lein, panicled, imooth- headed Oatgraſs, fita ariſtis tenuiſſimis. 
Jena averarca ſpicis rig afforibus glumis | 40. Capon's tail Graſs, Gramen murorum ſdica 
giabris com puct is. longiſſma nutante. A very beautiful graf 
36. Oatgraſs, with large, ſmooth ſpi and on walls. 
 atered panicles, Feſtuca — ba- | 41. Small, panicled Oatgraſs, Gramen Paniculg. 
bilienbis £ ume glabris. tum bromoides minus paniculis ariſtatis unan 


37. Purple-awned Oatgraſs, Feſtuca elatior pani- partim ſpeftantibus. 
9. 


*g, » 
4 


h 
QUAKING GRASS. 
GRAMEN TREMULU N. 


4 bs cup is compoſed of two valves, and contains ſeveral flowers, ranged in a double ſeries, 

in a heart-like form: the two valves compoſing this are hollow, of a heart-like ſhape, 
equal in ſize. The flower is formed of two valves : the lower is of the ſhape and bigneſs 
cup; the upper is very ſmall, flat, and roundiſh; and is placed ſo as to ſhut up the hollow 
ether. The feed is roundiſh. 


Linnz-us places this among the triandria. 


2, 8. 


1. Quaking Grafs. rediſh, and tremble on their footſtalks; thence 
Cramen tremulum majus. the name. 
® | It is common in paſtures, and flowers in May. 
The root is fibrous. C. Bauhine calls it Gramen tremulum majus. 


Te leaves are narrow, and of a faint green. 
The ſtalk is ſender and pale; and at the top We have one other ſpecies : 
ſ.pports numerous, large heads, on very ſlender | 2. Small Quaking Graſs, Gramen tremulum minus 
footſtalks: theſe are of a pale brown, tinged with | panicula ampla locuſtis parvis triangulis. 


GE N--U.--S XX. 
WOOD GRASS. 
GRAMEN NEMOROSU M. 


ff outer cup is compoſed of two valves: the inner or proper cup is formed of fix oblong, 
pointed leaves; which are coloured, and by ſome have been called petals. The ſeed-veſſz! is 
divided into three parts, and contains ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 

Linnzus places this among the bexanaria, the threads being fix. 


1. Hairy Wood Graſs. C. Bauhine calls it Gramen nemoroſum birſutum 
Gramen nemoroſum birſutum vulgare. majus latifolium. But there is a larger kind. 
The root is compoſed of numerous, thick | 2. Great hairy Wood Graſs, with a ruſhy pa- 
fibres. nicle, Gramen hirſutum elatius panicula junces 
The leaves are long, narrow, of a fine green, | compacia. 
and covered lightly with long, brown hairs. Croat Snakes Wd 
The ſlalk is a foot and half high; and at its e jad: 2 1 Kor 


top ſtand many conſpicuous flowers, of a browniſh 
colour, tinged with a little white, and placed | : 2 
ſingly on long, ſlender footſtalks, riſing from one | 4- Small, hairy Wood Gras, Gramen exile cu 
common point at the head of the principal ſutum. Common in woods, paſtures, 
ſtalk. | heaths, in April. 

It is common in wocds, flowering in May. 


GENUS 


as r . 
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CYPRUS GRASS. 
GRAMEN CYPEROIDES. 


FHE leaves are long and narrow, and the ſtalks triangular. 


This obvious diſtinction ſeparates them from all other plants, better than the ſtructure of 
their flowers, which is uncertain in the ſeveral kinds; this mark is invariable. 


Linnzus places them among the triandria. 


1. Thoſe with many full ſpikes, and a chaffy one at 
the top. 


1. Narrow-leaved Cyperus Graſs. 
Gramen cyperoides majus anguſtiſolium. 
The root creeps under the ſurface, and has 


The leaves are long, narrow, and of a fine 


* ſtalk is two feet high, of a paler green, 
and exactly three ſquare. 

The ſpikes are few, and ſtand toward the top 3 
and the uppermoſt, which is light and chaffy, is 
thicker than the others : this is yellowiſh, the 
others are black. 

It is common by waters, and flowers in May. 

C. Bauhine calls it Gramen cyperoides majus an- 
guſt ifoltum. 


We have a vaſt number of other ſpecies. 


2. Great Vernal Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cyperoides 
cum paniculis nizris. The leaves broad, and 
dark. 

3. Pink-leaved Cyperus Graſs, with large ſeeds, 
Gramen cyperoides fol is caryophylleis granis tu- 
midis rarioribus. 

4. Pink-leaved Cyperus Graſs, with erect ſeſſile 
ſpikes, Gramen cyperoides foliis caryophylleis 
ſpicis ſeffulibus erectis. 

;. Pink-leaved Cyperus Graſs, with pendulous 


heads, Gramen cyperoides foliis caryophylleis | 


ſpicis pendul.s. 

6. Narrower-leaved Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cype- 
roides caryopbylleum anguſtiſſimis foliis ſpicis 
erectis. 

7. Hairy Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cyperoides poly- 
fachion lanuginoſum. In boggy places. 

8. Yellowiſh Cyperus Graſs with ſhort ſpikes, 
Gramen cyperoides polyſtachion flavicans ſpicis 
brevibus. 

9. Great, round ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, Gramen 

 eyperoides majus ſpicis teretibus erectis. 


. Slender-eared Wood Cyperus Graſs, Gramen | 


cyperoides ſylvarum tenuius ſpicatum. 

11. Siender-eared, broad-leaved Cyperus Graſs, 
Gramen cyperoides latifolium ſpicis multis ftri- 
geſis. 

12. Cyperus Graſs, with a ſhort pendulous 
ſpike, Cramen cyperoides ſpica pendula bre- 
viere, By waters. 


13. Many-ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, with long pen- 


dulous heads, Gramen cyteroides ſpica pen- 


dula longiore. 
14. Thick, yellow-ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, Gra- 
men cyperoides præcox ſpicis turgidis teretibus 
flavelcentibus. 


15. Cyperus Graſs, with a few roundiſh ſpikes, 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Gramen cyperoides ſpicis tribus ſubrotundis vix 
aculeatiss 

Cyperus Graſs, with ſhort, diſtant ſpikes, 
Gramen cyperoides ſpicis brevibus diſtantibus. 
The leaſt Vernal CyperusGraſs, Gramen cype- 
roides vernum minimum. The heads browniſh, 
Marſh-Hedgehog Graſs, Gramen paluſtre 
echinatum. A {mall plant, with ſhort, 
prickly ſpikes. 

Soft-leaved Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cyperoides 
ſpicis brevibus congeſtis folio molli. 
Slender-leaved Cyperus Graſs, Gramen qype 
roides tenuifolium. A ſmall kind, with 
few thick ſpikes. 


- 


2. Thoſe with ſeveral ſpikes at the top of the ſtalk, 


21. 


22. 


23. 


32. 


33. 


but no chaffy one. 


Marſh Cyperus Graſs, with looſe ſpikes, 
Gramen cyperoides palſtre elatius ſpica lon- 
giore laxa. 


Cy_—_ Grafs, with a head compoſed of ſoft 
ſpi 


es, Gramen cyperoides ſpica e ſpicis pluri- | 


bus mollibus compoſita. 
Marſh Cyperus Graſs, with a divided heads 


Gramen cyperciaes ex monte Ballace ſpica di- 
vulſa. 


. Cyperus Graſs, with a ſoft, compound head, 


Gramen cyperoides ſpica e pluribus ſpicibus lon- 
gioribus compoſita. | 


Sea Cyperus Graſs, with a compound ſpike, 


Gramen maritimum cypercides ſpica compoſita. 


. Elegant Cyperus Graſs, with a rough com- 


pounded head, Gramen cyperoides ſpica com- 
pofita aſperiore. 


. Elegant Cyperus Graſs, with a ſoft head, 


Gramen cyperoides elegans ſpica compoſita molle. 


. Greater-ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cy- 


peroides paluſtre majus ſpica compoſita. 


. The leſſer ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, Gramen 


cyperoides ſpicatum minus. The ſtalk droops. 


The leſſer" ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, with an in- 


terrupted ſpike, Gramen cypercides ſpica di- 
vulſa minus. 


. Narrow-leaved, ſhort-ſpiked Cyperus Graſa, 


Gramen cyperoides anguftifolium ſpicis brevibus 
in folierum alis. 

The leaſt prickly-headed, ſpiked Cyperus 
Graſs, Gramen cyperoides ſpicatum minimum 
ſpica divulſa aculeata. 

Flea-Graſs, Gramen cyperoides minimum ſemi. 
nibus decrſum reflexis puliciformibus. 


34. Flat-ſpiked Cyperus Graſs, Gramen cyperoides 


35. 


36. 


ſpica fimplici compreſſa diſticha. 

Small Cyperus Graſs, with a crowfoot-head, 

Gramen cyperoides minimum ranunculi capitulo 

rotundo. 

Long crowfoot- headed Cyperus Graſs, Gra- 

men cyperoides minus ranunculi capitulo longiore, 
GENUS 
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q--.E wN & 5 XXII. 
r 


* cup contains many flowers, and is formed of two valves. | The flower is compoſed of fx 
valves, which are oblong and convergent : they are-placed in an imbricated manner, ang the 


outer ones are ſmalleſt. 


1. Long Cyperus. 
Cyperus longus odoratus, * 


The root is irregular, and oblong, 

The leaves are long, broad, app. and of a 
fine green. 

The ſtalk is firm, upright, and of a paler 
green; and at its top there ſtand numerous tufted 
ſpikes, compoſed of little ears, on ſeparate ſpread- 
ing footſtalks : theſe are of a fine gloſſy brown. 

We have it by pond-ſides. It flowers in 
June. 

C. Bauhine calls it perus odoratus radice longa. 

The root is diuretick and deobſtruent. 


We have, beſide this, five ſpecies of true - 


e 
ULLI 


20 


perus, though ſome of them called only pers, 
graſſes. 


2. Marſh Cyperus, with a ſcattered panicle, Cy. 
perus paluſtris paniails ſparſa. The ſpikes 
very ſhort. ' 

3. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperus, Cyperus rotun 
dus litoreus inodorus. The leaves very broad 
and pale. 

4. Long-rooted Baſtard Cyperus, Cyperus !ongy, 
inodorus ſylveſtriss The ſtalk of this is 
round. 3 

5. Millet Cyperus, Cyperns graminens mil aceus. 
The ſtalk three ſquare, and the leaves nar- 


_ 

6. Small, round Cyperus, Cyperns paluſtris bi 
tus al albis 15. 11 
8 XXIII. 


e 


HE flowers are cluſtered together, in ſingle or divided heads; and are ſeparated one from an- 
other by ſmall, oval, plain, but ſomewhat bent leaves. There is no part of a flower, except 
the filaments, which riſe at the baſes of theſe ſcales. The ſeeds are ſingle, large, and three- 


cornered. | 


Linnæus places this among the triandria; the filaments, which in a manner conſtitute the flower, 


being thice. 


t. The Bullruſh. 
Scirpus paluſtris altiſimus. 

The root is compoſed of innumerable thick 
fibres. | 

The ſtalk is green, thick, a yard high, and 
ſpungy. 
It is uſually ſurrounded at the baſe by a brown- 
iſh membrane, and tip'd with brown at the top ; 
a lictle below the ſummit burſt forth the flowers ; 


they are ſmall, brown, and forming a looſe panicle. 


It is common in waters, flowering in June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Juncus maximus. 


We have twelve other kinds. 


1. Naked ſcirpi. 


1. The Leſſer Bullruſh, Juncus ive ſcirpus medius. 
Two feet high, ſmooth, and with a ſlender 
ſtalk. | 

2. Fluted Ruſh, Juncus aquaticus medius caule ca- 
rinato. The colour a pale bluiſh green. 

3. Three-ſquare Ruſh, Juncus acutus maritimu, 

caule triquetro maximo molli procerior. A very 
rall plant. 


| 4 Leſſer prickly Sea-Ruſh, Juncus actin mari. 


timus caule triquetro nucerone pungente. 
5. Round cluſter-headed Sea-Ruſh, Scirpus na- 
ritimus capitulis rotundioribus conglomeratiz. 
6. Club Ruſh, or aglet-headed Ruſh, Scirpus 
equiſeli capitulo majori. Common in brooks. 
7. The leaſt upright Club Ruſh, Scirpus minimus 
capitulis eguiſeli. The ſtalk not thicker than 
a large briſtle. 


2. Scirpi with leaves. 


8. Dwarf Ruſh, with ſmall aglet heads, Scirpus 
montanus capituls breviori. In hilly paſ- 
cures. * 

9. Round, black- headed Marſh Ruſh, Funcus 
Levis minor capitulo glomerato nigricante. 

10. The leaſt Ruſh, Scirpus foliaceus bumilis. 
Common in damp places, where the ſoil is 


& Poor. 

11. Marſh Ruſh Graſs, with fleawort heads, 
Scirpus equiſeli capitulo minore. In watery 
places. 


12. pe <—aagg leafy Ruſh, Gramen junctum 
Polyſtachion. The panicle very looſe and 
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PHE flower is compoſed of a fix-leaved cup, with the filaments and rudiment of 4 ſeed - veſſel 
The leaves of the cup are oblong, ſhatp-pointed, and permanent. The ſeed- veſſel is large, and 


divided into three parts. 
1. Scirpi without leaves. 


"I Pricking, large Sea-Ruſh. 
Juncus acutus capitulis ſorghi. 

The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres, 
interwoven in a ſtrange manner with one an- 
other. 

The ſtalk is two feet high, firm, hard, of a 
pale green, and prickly at the top. 

The flowering heads are brown 3 and they ſtand 
cluſtered together. 

It is common by the ſea - de, flowering in 


June- 


We have twelve other ſpecies, including what 
are called ruſb-graſſes. 

The reader will ſee, by the different ſtructure 
of the flowers, how very improperly the junci 
and ſcirpi are called in Engliſh by the common 
name ruſh. We have in this enumeration re- 
tained the names by which they are deſcribed in 
the works of our own writers, as it is under them 
they are familiarly known : but the judicious 
reader will ſee from their place to which head 
they properly belong. 

Were the purpoſe here ſole curioſity, a vo- 
but we hope to convey a juſt idea of the ſpecies 
of theſe, and the other leſs uſeful by theſe 
enumerations, without ſwelling the volume be- 
yond the intended ſize. | 


re 


ARROW 
8 Jy Is 2 


2. Engliſh Sea Hard Ruſh, Juncus acutns mari- 


timus Anglicus: The ſtalk folid, and two 
feet high. 

3. Common Hard Ruſh, Funcus acuti; vulgaris. 
The ſtalk hard, ſtriated; and prickly at the 


top. 

4. Common ſoft Ruſh, Juncus Levis vulgaris. 
The ſtalk ſoft and ſpungy. 

5- Soft Ruſh, with a compact panicle, Jun- 
cus Levis panicula compatia, The ſtalk is 
ſtriated. 


6. Long-top'd Ruſh, Juncus parvus calamo ſupra 
paniculum longius produfo. 

2. Ruſhes, with leaves. 

7. Moſs Ruſh, or Gooſe-corn, Juncus montanus 
paluſtris, The leaves ſpread on the ground 
as rays. 

8. Small Ruſh graſs, with jointed leaves, Funcus 
folits articulaſis floribus umbellati;, 

9. Wood Ruſh graſs, or great Ruſh graſs, with 
jointed leaves, Funcus nemoroſus folio articu- 
lato. The heads brown. 

10. Ruſh graſs, with round ſeed - veſſels, Funcss 
parvus pericarpiis rotundis. 

11. The leaſt triangular-ſceded Ruſh graſs, Jun- 
cus capſulis triangulis minimms. 

12. Toad-Graſs, Juncus paluſtris bumilior erectus. 
The ſtalk is branched, and four inches 


high. 
13. Dwarf Toad-grafs, Gramen juncoides minimum 


Anglo-Britanicum. The heads oval. 


XXV. 


GRASS. 
„ 


HE cup is formed of three hollow, oval, obtuſe leaves. The flower is formed of three petals, 
of a pale colour, and reſembling them in ſhape. The ſeed - veſſel is oval, and large. 


Linnæus places this among the 


fine green. 
The ftalk is a foot high, and the flowers ter- 
minate it in a long and ſlender ſpike. 


It is common in ſalt marſhes, and flowers in 
June. 
C. Bauhine calls it Gramen junceum ſpicatum 
Ave Triglochin. 


2. Sea ſpiked Graſs, Gramen maritimum ſpica- 
tum. Small, and with very numerous, nar- 
row leaves. 


— —_— 
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7. XXVI. 
COTTON GRASS. 
LIN CTROET I 6 


HE flowers conſiſt only of filaments, three to each, which are ſeparated from one another in 

1 8 the cluſter by ſmall, oblong leaves. The ſeed is ſingle, and is ſurrounded with long threads. 

Linnæus places this among the triandria, and gives it the name eriophorum. Others call it gramen 
tomentoſum. 


1. Cotton Graſs. | and inconſiderable; but the filaments which ſur. 
round the ſerds are long, white, and . 
It is common on bogs, and flowers in Au- 
The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, guſt. . f 
The leaves are gray, narrow, and of a deep C. Bauhine calls it Gramen tomentoſum panicula 
green. ſt arſa. 
The ſtalk is a foot and half high, of a purpliſh We have only one other ſpecies of it. 
brown at the bottom, and of a fine green up- | 2. Hair's-cail Ruſh, Funcus Alpinus cum cauda 


wards. leporina. This is a proper linagraſtis; the 
The fowers ſtand at the top, and are ſmall head truly woolly. 


Linagreſtis vulgaris. 


* 


F XXVII. 
SAT 141 
1 TPH A. 


N flowers are male and female on the fame plant. The male flowers are ranged in great num - 

bers in a catkin, which terminates the ſtalk ; and the female flowers are placed in a long body, 
alſo of the catkin kind, which cloſely ſurrounds it in a compact, firm ſubſtance. The male flowers are 
compoſed each of three narrow leaves, with the ſame number of filaments, which are cloſely arranged 
in the upper catkin. The female, which are lodged in the compact ſubſtance, have for a cup nume- 
rous hairs of a pappous ſtrufture, and within theſe a rudiment of a fruit fixed on a filament. This ri- 


pens into a ſingle ſeed, and there grow numerous capillary filaments from that which it 
Theſe together make the thick ſubſtance called the cat a- tail. ſupports 


Linnæus places this among the monzcia triandria. 


1. Car's-tail. It is common by waters, and flowers in Au- 
Typha vulgaris. guſt. ; 
C. Bauhine calls it Typhe paluſtris major. 
The root creeps under the ſurface, and has We have two other ſpecies. 
many fibres. 2. The middle Cat's-tail, Typha paluſtris media. 
The leaves are long, and of a fine green. The ſpike is much flenderer than in the 
The ſtalk is four feet high; and at its top other. 
ſtand the female flowers in a very thick ſpike, ter- 3. The leaſt Cat's-tail, T: ypha paluſtris minor. 
minated by the male catkin; the whole of a fine The ſpike in this is thick and ſhort, and 
velvety brown. Be blackiſh. 


G- 1 h 
BUR RE D. 
3 r Ae AN % 


T flowers are of two kinds, male and female, on the ſame plant. The male flowers are col- 


lefted into a roundiſh button, and conſiſt each of a three ſeaved cup, with three filaments. 
The female flowers are numerous, and fixed to a round receptacle: theſe have no cup, but conſiſt 
only of a rudiment of a ſeed veſſel : theſe alſo are collected into rounded heads. 


1. Bur Reed. The flowers are whitiſh; and the fruit is 
Sparganium vulgare. | round, green, hard, and echinated. 
It 1 b in 
The root is creeping, and has many fibres. June. ole W 9 


The leaves are of a bright green. 
The ſtalk is two feet high, and divided into 
many branches. : 


C. Bauhine calls it Sarganium ramoſum. Others, 


S arganium vulgare. 


$ We 


ol 
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We have two other ſpecies. 3. The leaſt Bur Reed, Sparganium minimum. 
gur Reed, not branched, Sparganium non The leaves are very long, and the heads 
4 ramoſum. Smaller, and with an upright ſmall. 

ſtalk. | 


F XXIX. 
4c RUS. 


E flowers are ranged together on a long and elegant receptacle, of the ſhape and bigneſs of 2 
finger : they are compoſed each of ſix hollow, obtuſe leaves, with the ſame number of threads. 
The ſced-veſſel is ſhort, triangular, and contains ſeveral oblong, oval ſeeds. 


Linnæus ranges this among the hexandria monegynia ; the filaments being three, and the ſtyle ſingle. 


Common Acorus. 


Wes have it by ponds in ſome parts of Eng- 
Acorus vulgaris. land. 
C. Bauhine calls it Acorns verus ſeu Calamus aro- 


The root is long, thick, and creeping; andis | ,,z.... officinarum. 


of a pleaſing, warm, and aromatick taſte. 


The leaves are two feet long, of a yellowiſh The root is ſtomachick and deobſtruent ; but 


* does not in our cold climate attain its full 
virtue. 


Aae yellowiſh brown. 


The END of th THIRTY-SECOND CLASS. 
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CLASS XXCIII. 


TAKES ef 5 MU ET £& 


E vegetables of this claſs carry their diſtinction in the moſt obvious manner in their outer 

| form ; yet modern ſyſtems do not preſerve them ſeparate. The late writers in general place 

in the ſame claſſes thoſe trees and herbaceous plants, whoſe flowers have the ſame number 

of filaments : but in this work, intended to familiariſe the ſcience, we have kept them, as they ur 
in nature, diſtinct. | 


Sn 13484 
TREES whoſe male and female flowers are ſeparate. 


RD © nx I. 
THE WALLNUT. 
D X. 
(PHE male flowers are in catkins; and each is divided into fix parts. The female flowers ftad 
two or three together on other parts of the tree: each conſiſts of a cup, divided into four parts, 


with a ſingle petal, divided alſo into four parts, and an oval rudiment, which afterwards becomes the 
fruit, conſiſting of a fleſhy covering, with a ſhelly ſubſtance within, encloſing an uneven kernel. 


1. The Wallnut Tree. 
Nux vulgaris. 


The catkins are browniſh, with a tinge of 

green, and the fruit covered with a green rind. 
It is wild in Scotland; and is planted every 
The tree riſes to a great height, and ſpreads [here for the fruit. 

irregularly into branches. 
The leaves are pinnated ; the pinnz vaſt, ob- The ſkin ſurrounding the kernel is a good 

long, and of a fine green. * 1. 


V II. 
HAZ J. E. 
8 


THE male flowers are in catkins, and conſiſt of numerous filaments : they are ſeparated by ſcales, 
divided at the top into three parts, which turn back. The female flowers ſtand at a diſtance 
from theſe, and are encloſed in a bud. The cup is formed of two leaves, and is ragged at the edges : 
theſe are ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. From the rudiment of the fruit riſe two feathered 
and coloured ſtyles. The fruit is a nut, contained in the cup, which enlarges greatly. mY 
| I 


For 
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The Hazle. The catkins are brown, and the female flowers 
Corylus vulgaris. are red. 
This is a ſnrub of ten feet high. It is common in hedges and woods. 
The bark is brown. C. Bauhine calls it Corylus vulgaris. 
The leaves are roundiſh, rough on the ſurface, | | 
ſerrated, and ſharp- pointed. 


. III. 
BEECH. 
7 4 CE 0& 


HE male flowers compoſe a kind of globular catkin: they are formed of a one-leaved cup, di. 
T vided into five parts; and have no petals, but numerous filaments. The female flower is en- 
goſed in a bud; and conſiſts of a cup, divided into four ſegments, which afterwards barden, and form 
covering or ſhell to the fruit. This is compoſed of large ſeeds laid cloſe together. 


The Beech. | The . flowers are greeniſh; and the fruit, or 
Fagus vulgaris. maſt, when ripe, is hard and brown. 


It is common in woods. 
The tree is large, the bark ſmooth and pale. C. R . | 
The leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a duſky Bauhine, and all others, call it Fagns. 


green. 


1 IV. 
CHESNUT. 
CAST ANE 4. 


HE male flowers are diſpoſed in long catkins, and are of the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of the 
121 The female flowers are alſo of the ſame form with thoſe of beech : the fruit is 


iger | 
Common Cheſnut Tree. The catkins are of a whitiſh green, and the 
Caſtanea vulgaris. fruit very large. 


- ; It is wild in ſome of our woods, and culti- 
large, preads out into many - 
. 2008. =? : vated every where for its fruĩt. 


The leaves are long, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, | C. Bauhine calls it Caſtanea Hlveſtris. 
and of a beautiful dark green. 


1 
O A K. 
2UERCU.Ss. 


HE male flowers make a looſe catkin : each conſiſts of a cup, divided into five ſegments, and 
ſeveral threads. The female flowers are encloſed in a kind of buds. The cup is half round, 
and undivided ; and contains an oval rudiment, which afterwards becomes the acorn. 


1. The Oak. The fruit needs no deſcription. | 
Quercus vulgaris. We have = — ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by 
ſpreading into innumerable and irregular branches. 

The leaves are large, oblong, obtuſe, deeply | 2, Oak, with acorns on ſhort footſtalks, Quer- 
linuated, and of a dark green. cus latifolia mas brevi pediculo. 


G@ K 0 :W. 8 VI. 
F I X. 
4 81 88 


"HE male flowers are diſpoſed in racemous catkins z and conſiſt only of filaments, with the 

fealy parts of the bud as cups. The female flowers are arranged many together in a common 

cup, of a conic form, and confiſt only of a rudiment of a fruit, with a ſhort ſtyle : one is lodged un. 
der every ſcale of the cone. : 
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The Yew-leaved Fir. 
Aties con's ſurſum ſpeFtaniivus. 


The trunk is thick, and covered with a rediſh 
brown bar. 

The branches are numerous, and ſpreading. 

The leaves grow in two ſeries, reſembling thoſe 
of the yew-tree ; and are of a dcep green above, 
and of a fiivery grey below. 

The cones are large, brown, and ſtand up- 
wards. | 

We have it in Scotland, and ſome other places. 


C. Bauhine calls it Abies conis ſurſum eau 
bus froe mas. 


We have one other ſpecies alſo native : 


The common Fir or Pitch tree, Abies rubra, Its 
leaves grow irregularly, and the cones har 
downwards. a 


What is called the Scotch fir is diſtinct from 
both theſe : it is the wild pine. 
long and bluiſh. 


The leaves are 


T M.-Y 
ALDER. 


# & # VS 


VII, 


gl male lowers are diſpoſed in cylindrick catkins, and three are placed on each ſcale of the cup, 

Each is formed of a fingle minute leaf, cut at the edge into four ſegments. The female 
flowers are placed in oval catkins; and have no petals, but rudiments of ſeeds under the ſcales of 
the catkin, which afterwards becomes a {mall cone. 


The Alder. 


Alnus vulgaris. 


It is naturally a ſhrub of free growth. 

The bark is gloſſy and purpliſh. 

he leaves are large, roundiſh, and clammy ; 
and the cunes are brown. 


VV 
BIRCH. 
S404 £ 
1 male flowers are placed in cylindrick catkins; and are formed of a ſingle petal, divided 
into four oval ſegments ; three of theſe ſtand on each ſcale of the cup. The female flowers 


conſiſt only of rudiments of feeds, placed among the ſcales of oblong catkins. 
Linnæus places this and the former among the monecia tetrandria. 


The Birch Tree. 
Betula. 
The tree is tall and regular in growth. 


The bark is ſmooth and gloſſy, pale on the 
body, but purpliſh at the twigs, 


e 
SWEET GAUL. 
GALE. 


HE male flowers are placed in a looſe, oval catkin, and conſiſt only of filaments under the 
The female flowers are diſpoſed in the ſame manner on different plants: 
and have only a rudiment of a fruit, which, when ripened, is dry, ſkinny, and compreſſed at top. 


ales of the catkin. 


Sweet Gaul. 
Gale. 


It is a low ſhrub of a ſoot and half. 

The bark is ſmooth, and derp coloured. 

The twigs are lender ; the leaves are oblong, 
undivided, = of a pale green, 


| the cones, owing to accident. 


It is common by waters. 


C. Bauhine calls it Anus rotundifolia glutins/a 
viridis. 


We have a variety of this called the ſcarhet 
alder; in which there are red membranes under 


VIII. 


The leaves are oval, pointed, ſerrated, and 
gloſſy. 

It is common in woods. 

All authors call it Betula. 


IX. 


The flowers are brown. 
We have it in boggy ground. 
C. Bauhine calls it Rhus myrtifelia Be/gica. 


The leaves, where bruiſed, have a coarſely aro- 
matick ſmell. 
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)) X. 
JUNIPER. 
FUNIPERUS. 


HE male flowers are placed in long catkins by threes ; and they have each a ſcale at the 
baſe : beſides this there are only filaments. The female flower has a cup divided in 
three parte, and three hard pointed petals. The fruit is a round berry, containing three leads. 
Linnæus places this among the diæcia monadel bia. 


LO 


Common Juniper. We have it common on heaths. 
Juniperus valgaris. C. Bauhine calls it Juniperus ung fratice ds. 
The berries are an excellent carminative aid 
It is commonly a ſhrub of ſix feet high, but | diurctick; as is alſo the wood. 
will riſc to a tree in ſome places. 
The branches are numerous. We have two other ſpecies, 
The leaves are fect ery thick, and they are | 1. Dwarf Mountain Juniper, unten, en. 
ſmall, narrow, of a pale green, and ſharp at the The leaves of this are broader than in the 
int, other. 
The male flowers grow on ſome trees, and the | 2. Savine, Salina. This is properly a ſyccies of 
fruit on others : this 1s a round, purpliſh berry, the juni per with broader leaves : faincus ;or 
covered with a grey powder. promoting the mentcs. 


RY #95 os. wo Hae @ 
BLACK EMPET RU M. 
E MP E T RUN. 


HERE are three kinds of flowers, male, female, and hermaphrodite, all on diſtin plants. 
The male flower has a cup divided into three parts, and three ſmall, oval petals; this is 
ſucceeded by a berry. The male flowers are formed as the hermaphrodite, but have no rudiment 
of a fruit, nor are ſucceeded by any berry. The female have all the parts of the hermaphrodite 
flowers, but no filaments, 
Linnæus places this among the /rizcia, The farina from the male flower impregnates the female; 
and the hermaphrodite impregnate themſelves. 


Black berry'd Empetrum. The berries are black and ſhining, 
Empetrum fructu nigro. We have it on boggy heaths. 
The ſhrub is low and ſmall ; the branches trail C. Bauhine calls it Erica baccifera /rocun:bens 
upon the ground, and the bark is red and gloſſy. gra. Others, Empetrum nigrum. Our prople, 
The leaves ſtand thick and irregularly, and | 'Crowberries, and Crakeberries. | 


ae oval, ſhort, and pointed. 


6 OY XII. 
BOX. 
3 AS & & - 


HE. male flowers riſe from the buds of the branches, and are formed of two roundiſh, hollowed 
leaves, placed in a three-leaved cup. The female flowers grow among them, and have a 
four-leaved cup and three petals. The ſecd· veſſel is round, and has three beaks. 
Linnæus places this among the monæcia tetrandria. 


1. Common Box, C. Bauhine calls it Buxus arboreſcens. 

B © Te The wood has the virtues of guiacum, as a 
K ſudorifick and ſweetener of the blood. 

It is naturally a buſhy, low ſhrub. 


The bark is pale ; the wood yellow ; the leaves We have another ſpecies. 


hard, roundiſh, and firm. 2. Narrow-leaved Box, Buxus anguſtifolia. The 
The flowers are of a greeniſh white. leaves ſharper at the point, and the branches 
It is wild in Kent and elſewhere. fewer. 
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bottom: the points of the two ſegments converge ; but they gape at ** here are th * 
petals, but only four filaments in this: the female flower has a tubular cup, ified alf inco des 


parts at the edge; and in jt a rudiment of the ſucceeding berry. by 7 
Sea Buckthorn. green on the upper ſide, and of a ſilvery grey 
Rhammoides. underneath. 


It is a ſhrub of eight feet high. 
The branches are numerous, and the bark is 


The leaves are bog and narrow, of & pale } X 
ö 3 
YEW. | 

TAXUS. 
mn od tran das cop 6X anc 
NES u a Erst the female fr rent NG 
and unlike that of all known plants, a ſingle ſeed covered 


a juicy ſubſtance. | ho ; 
1 —— among the diecis menadelphia. 33 


—.— 
2 


rie Lewie — 
| Taxus vulgaris. | 
It grows to an irregular tree, foreading wildly 


into branches. 
The leaves are long, narrow, and placed with 
a beautiful regularity. 


y The flowers are yellowiſh. a t 
| | | "Y 
V% 
POPLAR. A 
POPULUS. 2 N. 


Tut male flowers have no Feel; „„ ' 2 nelfajbm, 

which is hollow, and cut off obliquely at the top ſo as to form an oval rim; and wilk this 
eight filaments with large buttons, but no rudiment of a ſeed-veſiel. The female art 
formed and diſpoſed as the male; but they have the rudiment of a OR | and no 
The ſeed · veſſels are oval, and the feeds downy. - 


DD 
7 445... 


The White Poplar. C. Bain all © Pula mir 

Populus alba. We have two other ſpecies... „„ 

The tree is tall, and its bark whitiſh. 1. The black poplar, Populus nigra. The 
The leaves are large, broad, ſinuated, and = vas ice ry, and Tg 


hung on long footftalks : they are of a deep 
green on the upper ſide, and white underneath. | 2. The A Aſpen-tree, or trembling P. 


The flowers are browniſh. . - | hits tremmula. The leaves rot ; £0 4. 
We have it by waters. 2.3 | long, Lender footſtalks. hy CY 
8 OY by - 5 a ; | | 
5 6„%ü B NU $ xv _—_ 
50 13.6 w. * 
* | SAL 4 52 | | . > | 


Ti 4 are placed in catkins, and conlift. of D und wn 
The female flowers are hung in cackins, like the male, and conſiſt only * a rig 
fruit. The ſeed · veſſel is oval and pointed. The ſeedi ate downy:* ©. - 
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by 
C. Baukine calls it Salix alba arboreſcens. 
We have twenty-one other ſpecies. 


„ Low, hoary.long-leaved: Willow, Salix pumils 
e A very finall 


4. Dwarf, narrow-leaved Willow, woolly under- 
neath, _ anguſtifolia inferns parte 


lanuginoſa. 

g. Common, creeping Dwarf Willow, Salix pu- 
mila anguſtifolia prone parte cinerea. The 
leaves very narrow. 

6. Round-leaved Dwarf Willow, Salix apine pu- 
mila rotundifolia repens, The leaves white 
underneath 


7. Alder-leaved 1 Salix alpina 
on boch ſides. 

1. Crack Willow, Salix -folio longo latoque ſplen- | 
dente fragilis. The leaves yellowiſh, the | 

' branches brittle. 

$. Round-eared, ſhining Willow, Salix folio au- 


z 


GE N..:U- 8 


a le | 


riculato ſplendenſe. 
round appenda 
10. Almond saved Willow that caſts its bark. 
. » [Salix folic amg dalino utrinque aurito corticem 
13 
11. Yellow Dwarf Willow, Salix bumilior foliis 
anguſtis ſubceruleis ex adverſo binis. The 
bark yellow. 
12. Bay-leaved Sweet Willow, Salix folio laureo, 
ſen lato gleobro odorato. The leaves ſweet 
* ſcented. 
13. Round-leaved, mountain Dwarf Willow, 
| Salix pumila folio rotundo. The leaves thick 
and blackiſh. 
| 14. Long, entire-leaved Willow, Salix minime 
fragilis folits longiſſimis utrinque viridibus non 
ſerratis. + 
15. Common Sallow, Salix latifolia et rotundi- 
tate acuminata. In hedges, the leaves of a 
pale green and rough. 
16. Round-leaved Sallow, Salix latifoli folio ro- 
tundo. Common in hedges with the former. 
17. Small-leaved Sallow, Salix folio rotundo mi- 
nore. The leaves ſmall, and of a pale 


The leaves oblong, with 


55 — Sallow, Salix cap ea pumila folio 
incano. Scarce a foot high. 
19. Long-leaved Sallow, Salix caprea acuto longo 
queſolio. The leaves long and jointed. 
20. Sallow with a ſhining leaf, Salix latifo ia folio 
ſplendente. A low kind with yellow bark. 
21. The Ofter, Salix folio long ilfimo. The leaves 
. extremely long, and the twigs tough. 
22. Long-leaved, yellowiſh Sallow, Salix folio 


| longo ſubluteo non auriculato viminil us lutcis. 


XXIII. 


HORN BEAM. 


OST RT A. 
male flowers are placed in a cylindrick catkin: conſiſt only of filaments growing 
r and conſiſt of only 
a rudiment of the fruit. 
The Hornbeam. | The flowers are inconſiderable ; but the fruit 
| Ofrye ae Al. is large and foliaceous. 


m r b rome: 4 ER 
——— —— 


+ T4 


Ne LI. | 


We have it in ſome of our woods. 
C. Baubine calls it Or nme fimilis. Others, 
2288 | 
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Trees and ſhrubs which have fruit after all the flower. 
G E N Uu. . 
The APPLE. 
MALUS. 


HE flower is placed in = cup. divided into five ſegments 3 and is compoſed of 
roundiſh petals. The fruit is roundiſh, fleſhy, and contains ſeveral oblong ſeeds. 
Linnæus places this among the icaſandria pentagyma ; r 


ſerted in the cup, and the ſtyles five: 


Malus fyleeftris vulgaris. 
The ſhrub is tough, and ſpreads into many 
branches, which are knotty, and covered with 
a purpliſh rind, 


Linnzus places this with the former. 


The wild Pear-Tree. 

 Pyrus Hveſtris. 
The tree is tall and ſpreading. 
The bark is rough and brown. 


green, 


1. The True Service, 
Sorbus legitima. 


The tree grows to a conſiderable ſize, and 
ſpreads out into many branches. 

The leaves are beautifully diſpoſed, and are 
pinnated, oblong, ſharp-pointed, and of 2 fine 
reen. 
* The flowers ſtand in cluſters ; and are ſmall 
and white. 


WM. fri i large, oblong, rer re. and 


en 


G B N U 8 
PEAR. 
FFT. 


"ne is placed in a cup, divided into five ſegments, and is 
The fruit is oblong, fleſhy, and has . 


S 
SERVICE. 
3028270 & 


1 flower is placed in a cup, ly and is © 
petals. The fruit is ſoft, roundiſh, and umbilicared ; 


ELianæus places this among the icoſandris pentagynia. © 


| 


| 


land. 


. 


fre lag 


The flowers are large and fleſfi-colbured}; thei 
buds very red. | 
It is common in 
C: Bauhne call ie Male logos. 


II. 


of 
b er 


The fruit is yellow, and harſh to the taſte. 
We have it in hedges in the north of Eng- 


C. Bauhine calls it Pyrus filveftris. 


* 
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. 
C. Bauhine calls it Sorbus ſativa. 
W very pleaſant. 


We have tes ether Sede 

1. The common Service, Sorbus torminalis. The 

leaves broad, and deeply divided ; and the 
fruit ſmall. 

2. The Quicken-tree, Sorbus fylveſtris folig dum 

neſticæ fimilis. The E na of ho 

aſh, and the fruit red. 
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.MESPILUS. 


— hs divided into four ſegments ; and is compoſed of five 
roundiſh petals, with numerous filaments. The fruit is l roundiſh, and umbilicated. 


1. The White Beam. C. Bauhine calls it Ani effigic lanato folis: but 
Maſpilus ainifolio ſubtus incans. | its moſt uſual name is Aris Theopbrafii, 
The tree grows to a moderate bigneſs. We have three other ſpecies of Meſpilus. 


The bark. is pale and ſmooth. 
The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 1. The common White Hawthorn, Meſpilus 
lightly dented : of a dark green on the upper apii folio vulgaris ſpimſa. 

fide, and whitiſh underneath. 2. Oblong- leaved Meſpilus, Meſpilus vulgaris * 
ern lia laurino. 

is ſmall and roundiſh. 3. Great-leaved Meſpilus, Meſpilus folii et frat 
We have it in our weſtern counties. majoribus. 


ki 3 85 bs ts 
ROSE. 
0 & £ 


TE flower is placed in a large cup, thick, and rounded at the baſe, and divided at the edg 
into five long ſegments ; and it is compoſed of five broad petals, with numerous filaments. The 
fruit is formed of the thick baſe of the cup; and contains many feeds. 


| Linnzus places gong nas. or geen. par apes eo 


The Burnet Roſe. - | We hang five cier . 
7. . common Briar, or Dog-pl, Za þ- 
This is a little but very pretty ſhrub. 7 veſtris inodor —— — all 
The branches are rough, and "their bark is hedges. 

ive 2. Wild Briar with largy, prickly hips, Roſe 
— act ii -. Hlveſtris frultu majore hiſpi do. In hedges. 
ſhort, ſerrated, and roundiſh : their colour is a 3. Sweet Briar, "Roſa ſuueftris' odora.” We have 
dark green. this wild in our ſouthern counties.” 
The flowers are large,” uf @ © vey pale 4. White-flowered Dog-roſe. Noſæ plveſtris minor 
feſh calour. re albo. The leaves broader and ſhorter. 
The fruit is ſmall, reds, end reundiſh.. 5: The great Engliſh Apple · roſe, Roſa Hlogtris 
It is common in hedges, and flowers in June. 1 -en 
Others, Roſa faliis pimpinelLe. 


E i 


G E N.U s VI. 
ET 
21s 


_ The flower htl of ve mal, 
n 


We have four ſpecies wild in our northern counties 


1. The common Curragt, _ vulgaris. fend | Small fruited S | Rides lite perve. 

'rabrs. "Calliratcd Rent Lond Te fruit.apd leaves borb. very, ima. 
__ i (} % 10> ark Fomants Be. aigram...;. The 

2. The feet Currant, Ribes enn fan dul- | leaves of an ill ſmell... | . 
ci, The leaves broader and larger. The jelly of this cures fore throats. 
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G E N U.S VI. 
WHORTLE. 
V1iTIiS 1214 


PHE cup is placed on the rudiment of the ben. and i very ſmall. The flower is formed of 
a ſingle petal, and is divided into four ſegments at the rim, which turn back. The body of 
it is hollow. The fruit is a round berry, in which are ſeveral ſeeds in four cells. 


C. Bauhine calls it Vitis idea foliis ſubrat 
. an | 
+ RIS *** _ 
MT 2 | We have three other ſpecies. 
This is a- ſmall ſhrub, with flender, purpliſh | x. The great Billberry-buſh, Vitis idea magna 


The leaves are roundiſh, and of a dark green; 23 on 3 * 


edges. angulo The twigs green and ri 
The flowers are greeniſh, with a tinge of red. 22 black. * 
The berries are round, red, and well taſted. | 3. Myrtle · leaved Billberry- buſh, Vitis idea folis 
It is common in our northern counties on myrtinis criſpis. The leaves curled, and 
boggy ground. | the fruit black. 


GG EM 25 VIII. 
HONYSUCKLE. 
-C4.PRITOLIS UA 


1 cup is ſmall, and divided into five parts. The flower is formed of a ſingle petal, which 
is tubular, long, and lender; and at the rim divided into five ſegments, which turn back. 
The fruit is a roundiſh, umbilicated berry. | 


1. Common Honeyſuckle. | The berries are red. | 
Caprifolium vulgare. It is common in hedges, and flpwers in July. 
C. Bauhine calls it Caprifolium non perfoliatum 
The ſhrub is ſmall; the branches tough, flen-' Germ, m . 

der, weak, and climbing. 1 
The leaves are oblong, large, and of a bluiſh | We have one other ſpecies. 
green. 2. - f . 
The flowers. fiand in handſome tufs at the | © On Ton — 

tops of the branches; and are of a fine pale ſinuated. Rk * 
yellow with ſome white among it. 


B IX. 
Gy yy. --* 


 &  & @ I 
HE cup is very ſmall, and has five dents at the edge. The flower is compoſed of five oblong 
Tr The fruit is a round berry. 1 FI 
Linnzus places this among the pentandria monogynia. | 


Common Ivy. The flowers are placed in tufts, and are of 3 
Hedera vulgaris. greeniſh White. 15 
The ſtem is woody, and climbs ; fixing itſelf The berries are black. 
by tendrils, in manner of roots. Ic is common in hedges and againſt walls of 
The leaves are of a blackiſh green, and vari- old buildings. 


ous figure; ſome oblong and fimple ; others di- C. Bauhine it Hed , 
vided into three lobes. * | * * "TY a 
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WATER ELDER. 
o PU LUS. 
2 flowers are placed in umbells on ſubdivided branches. The cup is minute, and dented in 


places at the edge. Each flower is formed of a ſingle petal, divided into five ſegments, 
which turn backward. The fruit is a roundiſh berry. 


The Water Elder. The leaves are broad, and of a faint green; 
Youl * irregularly divided into three lobes, and ſerrated. 
_— The flowers are white ; and the berries red. 
It is a weak ſhrub of five feet high. It is common by waters. 
The branches are numerous, and their bark C. Bauhine calls it Sambucus aquatica flore ſim- 


1 
WAYFARING- TRE E. 
VIBURNU M. 


HE flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbells. The cup is minute, and divided by five dents at 
the edge. The flower is formed of a ſingle petal, divided into five obtuſe ſegments ; and 
theſe turn back. The fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing a ſingle ſeed. 


The Wayfaring-Tree. whitiſh green on the upper fide, and white and 
Vi meally underneath. 
The flowers are white, and the berries, when 
is of moderate ſtature, and its bark | "P* ate black. 
— 1 | We have it in hedges, principally in our ſou- 
The twigs are whitiſh and very tough. | ; ; | 
The * f a and of a | C. Bauhine calls it Viburnum. 


W 
DOGBERRT TREE. 
CORNUS. 


Derr ſmall umbells, and have a little cup divided by four indentings at 
the rim. Each is compoſed of four ſmall, oblong, and pointed petals. The fruit is an 
oblong berry, containing a ſtone with two kernels. | 

Linnæus places this among the tetrandria monogynia. 


The Common Dogberry-Tree. The leaves are oblong, undivided, and of a 
Cor nus Fæmina. duſky green. 
The flowers are ſmall and white; and the 
This is a ſhrub of five feet high. berries, when ripe, are black. 
The twigs are tough, and covered with a red | It is common in hedges. 
bark. | | C. Baukine and others call it Cora famine; 


ry a: XTII. 
ELDER. | 
SA4MBUCU s. 


HE flowers are placed in large umbells. The cup is ſmall, and divided into five parts at the 
edge. The flower itſelf is formed of a fingle petal ; and is hollow, and divided. into five 

{mall ſegments, which turn backwards. The berry is roundiſh, and contains three ſeeds. 

Ne 51. 6 | 1. Jagged- 
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1. Jagged-leaved Elder. We have it in hedges, but not common, | 
Sambucus foliis laciiatis. flowers in July. 


C. Bauhine calls it Sambucus lacini : 
The ſhrub grows irregularly to ten or twelve 0 
feet high. We have three other ſpecies wild in England 
The bark is whitiſh and rough. 1. f f 
The young ſhoots are thick, green, and tender. an 2 Elder, Sambucus vulgaris. The 
The leaves are placed on divided footſtalks; | , The White-berried | : 
and are themſelves alſo parted into feveral ob- : alkis.. The honries mo —— * daccis 
na, FS and — OT =, ies; {> The Dwarf Elder, Ehulus, five Sembucus by. 
wers are white ; berries, w 1 2 
ripe, we lack s very powerful diuretick. 


HY 9 05 0. XIV. 
8 L O E. 
1 


THE cup is divided into five oblong, hollow ſegments. The flower is compoſed of five . broad 
petals. The fruit is roundiſh, with a longitudinal furrow ; and contains under a fleſhy ſub. 
ſtance an oblong ſtone with a kernel. 
Linnæus places this among the icoſandria monogynia. 


The Common Sloe. The leaves are oblong, broad, and of 
Prunus ſylveſtris vulgaris. NY 
The ſhrub is rarely more than four feet high 


green. 
The flowers are white ; and the fruit, when 
The branches are thorny, and have a deep 


ripe, is covered with a grey duſt. 


brown bark. It is common in hedges, and flowers in July. 
JJ — ap 
CHERRY. 


E XK £483 T & 


1— ——— The flower is campaſed of fire 
broad, hollowed petals. The fruit is roundifh, with a furrow ; and contains a roundiſh tone. 


1. The Cluſter, or Birds Cherry. | 
Ceraſus avium racemoſa. 1. The Common, wild, red Cherry, Ceraſus fi- 

This riſes to a ſmall tree. s — — es he — 
The bark is pale on the trunk, and darker | 2. The black Cherry-tree, Ceraſus filveftris fruu 


on the branches. 


We have four oder ſpecies. 


The 2 
The leaves are oblong and ſerrated. | 3. S l wild, — * — 5 2 
E frudle minima cordiferms. In Wales. 
1 | 4- The late wild Cherry, Ceraſus fylveſtris ſapten- 
The fruit is ſmall. | trienalis fouttu perve ſeretine. The froit 


We have it in woods in the north of England. 


C. Bauhine calls it Ceraſus racemoſa ſylueſtris. 


* 


Gr 
S TR AWB E RR Y TRE E. 
4 RBU TUS. 


HE cup is very ſmall, and is divided by five indentings at the edge. The flower is formed 
of a ſingle petal; and is hollow, oval, and divided at the rim into five ſegments, which 
turn back. The fruit reſembles a common ſtrawberry ; but the ſeeds are within, not on the ſurface. 


Common Strawberry-Tree. The flowers are greeniſh. 


It is a ſmall tree; or oftener rifes in the rub | It is wild in our northern counties. 
_ The fruit ripens in November. 
The leaves are oblong, and very beautifully | C. Baubine calls it Abntur folio ſerrate. 


ſerrated. | 
G EN US 
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JJ as OS . - 
MISLETOE. 
VISCUM. 


. das four oral pare wich eter Slawenns, wichour they conſiſt of a 
mall cup, divided into four oval parts ; with either filaments without a rudiment of the 
fruit, or with a rudiment without filaments, or both together: in each caſe the form and ſtructure 
ET. is the ſame. The fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing a ſingle, flat feed, of a heart- 


Common Miſletoe. | The berries are white, and full of a flimy 
Vi are. Juice. 
| n It is common on apple - trees, and other kinds 
The ſhrub is very much branched, and a foot | growing to their branches as moſs. 
C. Bauhine calls it Viſcum baccis albis. 


It is an excellent medicine againſt diſorders of 


9 the nerves. That of the oak is preferred, but 
12322 — it is very rarely found. 


@ K®.-m V 3 "vu 
SPURGE LAUREL, 
LAUREOL 4. 


PHE flowers riſe naked, three from each bud, and are compoſed of a fingle petal, tubular and 
divided at the edge into four ſegments. The fruit is a roundiſh berry with a ſingle ſeed. 


Common Spurge Laurel. | The flowers are ſmall and greeniſh, 
Laureola vulgaris. The berries are black. 
We have it on commons. 
It is a low ſhrub, green all the year. C. Bauhine calls it Laureo!a ſempervirens flore 
The bark is browniſh, viridi. | , 
The leaves are long, and of 2 fine green, | 
undivided and fleſhy. It᷑t is a violent vomit and purge. 


„„ XIX. 
PRIVE x. 
LIGUSTRUA M. 


1 cup is ſmall, and is divided at the rim into four parts. The flower is formed of a ſingle 
petal, tubular at the baſe, and divided alſo into four ſegments at the edge. The fruit is a 
round berry containing four ſeeds. 

Linnzus places this among the diandria monogynia. 


Common Privet. The flowers are ſmall and white; and they 
Liguftrum vulgare. grow in cluſters. 
* | The berries are black. 
It is a ſhrub of five feet high. | We have it in woods. 
The ſtem is lender, brown, and ſmooth. C. Bauhine calls it Ligufrum Germanicum. 


The leaves are oblong, and of a dark green. 


r 
BLACK ELDER. 
FRANGUL 4. 


T toner ha 00 cup it is formed of a ſingle petal; and is ſmall, tubular, rough on the 

outſide, but ſmooth and poliſhed within ; and is tinged, and divided into five ſmall ſegments. 

There is a ſcale at the baſe of each ſegment; and from under each of theſe riſes a filament. The 

berry is raundiſh, and contains two ſeeds. 2 
SY 
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The Black Alder. The flowers are of a greeniſh white ; and tj 
angula vulgaris berries, when ripe, 4 
* n We have it - _— and thickets, 
The ſhrub is weak and ſmall. 


The ſtem is covered with a ſmooth, brown bark. 


C. Bauhine calls it Alnus nigra bacciſera, O. 


The leaves are large, dark, and roundiſh. 


6 


8 XXI. 


BAR B ERR T. 


1 


is formed of fix ſmall, hollow, coloured leaves. The 


1 
petals: there are two granules at the baſe 
berry is oblong, and has two ſeeds, 


The Barberry-Buſh. 
Berberis vulgaris. 


The ſhrub is ten feet high, and armed with 
ſharp ſpines. 

The bark is pale and whitiſh. 

The leaves are broad and oblong ; of a freſh 


G EN U 8 


ER F-& 
is formed of fix rounded 
of each petal, the neftaria of the flower. The 


green, with a tinge of yellowiſh, and finely fer. 
rated. | 

The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh : the ber- 
ries red and agreeably taſted. 

We have it wild and in gardens. 


All authors call it Berberis. 


XXII. 


0 1 . 
4G RI FO LIV N 


| ria. into four ſegments at the edge. The 
flower is compoſed of four roundiſh petals, cohering at their baſes. The fruit is a roundiſh 


berry with four ſeeds. 


1. The Holly. 
Agrifolium. 
It is a large ſhrub. 
The bark is whitiſh on the trunk ; but the 
young ſhoots are green. 
The leaves are oblong, ſinuated, irregular at 
the edges, and prickly. | 


The berries are black. 

| We have it in woods and hedges. 

Ci. Bauhine calls it Dex aculeata baccifera folis 
finnato, 


We have one other ſpecies. 


The flowers are greeniſh. 


G E N U 8 


XXIII. 


BUCKT HORN. 
E „ e 


HE flower has no cup: it is formed of a 


ſingle petal, and is tubular, and lightly divided by 


| four dents at the edges. There are four little ſcales within: one at each dent. The berry is 


roundiſh, and the ſeeds are flatted. 


The Buckthorn Shrub. 
Rbamnus vulgaris. 
It is a ſhrub of ten feet high. 
The bark is brown. 
The leaves are broad, indented, and of a fine 


The berries are black. 

The ſhrub is full of ſhz-p thorns. 
We have it in hedges, 

C. Bauhine calls it Rhamnus catharticus. 


green. 


The juice of the berries is a good purge- 
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XXIV. 


B RAM B L E. 
RUB US. 


flower ; 
numerous grains. 


The Common Bramble. 
Rubus vulgaris. 


The ſhrub is weak and trailing. 

The branches are beſet with ſharp thorns. 

The leaves ſtand three on a footſtalk ; and are 
oblong, broad, ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed. 

The flower is large and fleſh-coloured ; and 
the fruit, when ripe, is black. 


It is every where in hedges. 


GR KN US 


y cup is formed of one leaf, divided into five oblong, ſpreading, permanent ſegments. The 
is compoſed of five roundiſh petals inſerted in the cup. The fruit is compoſed of 


C. Bauhine calls it Rubus vulgaris, ſeu Rubus 
fructu nigro. 


We have three other ſpecies wild in different 
parts of England. 
1. White berried Bramble, Rubrs vulgaris major 
fructu albo. The leaves longer and paler. 
2. The Dewberry-Buſh, Rubus minor fruTu ce- 
ruleo. The fruit compoſed of few grains. 


| 3. The wild Raſpberry, Rubus ideus ſpinoſus 
fruftu rubro. In woods in the north. 


XXV. 


SPINDLETREE. 
EUONYMUS. 


1 cup is divided into five roundiſh ſegments. The flower is compoſed of four oval petals. 
The fruit is a ſquare juicy capſule in each of the four cells, containing a fingle ſeed. 


Spindletree. 
Euonymus. 

It is a ſmall hedge-ſhrub. 

The bark of the trunk is of a pale brown; 
that on the young ſhoots green : and theſe have 
four rediſh brown ridges, which make them ap- 
pear ſquare. 


GG = N VU. 8 


The leaves are oblong, moderately broad, and 
of a fine freſh green. 

The flowers are ſmall, and greeniſh, 

The fruit is large, red, and ſquare. 

It is common in hedges. 


Ci. Bauhine calls it Euommus vulgaris granis 


rubris. 


XXVI. 


BLADDERNUT. 
STAPHYLODENDRON. 


HE cup is divided into five coloured 


The flower is compoſed of five oblong petals. 


The fruit is compoſed of diſtin bladders with pointed tops; in each of which are roundiſh 


ſeeds. 
The Bladdernut. 
© Staphylodrendon. 
The tree riſes to no great height. 


The leaves are beautifully pinnated ; and the 
pinnæ are oblong, ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed. 
The flowers are ſmall. 


G E N U 


The fruit is large; and the bladders, when 
ripe, are of a pale greeniſh colour, tinged with 
red or brown. 

We have it wild in England, but not com- 


| mon. 


8 XXVII. 


E L M. 
UL M U.S. 


THE cup is formed of a ſingle leaf, and divided into five ſegments at the edge : it is rough on 
the outſide, and, for the greateſt part, tubular, enlarging upwards : there are no petals. The 
filaments ſtand in this cup; and the fruit is flatted, and has a ſingle feed, 


Ne 51. 
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The Wych Elm. - | Authors call it Ulmus folio glabro. 

Ulmus folio glabro. Wh hand ons ates fone 
The tree grows to a great bignels. 1. The common Elm, U!mus vulgaris folio lat 
The bark is rough. ſcabro. The leaves ſhort, broad, and 


The leaves are very broad, of a fine green, 
ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed : and ſmooth on the 
ſurface. 

The flowers are whitiſh, and the fruit brown. 

We have it in hedges. 


11 


THE 


rough. 


2. The narrow-leaved Elm, U'mus minor falle 
anguſto ſcabro. A ſmall tree when at full 
growth. 

3- The broad-leaved Elm, called Witch Hazel, 
Ulmus folio lat:ſſimo ſcabro. 


8 
ASH. 


XXVIII. 


„ne 


is compoſed of four narrow 
a cruſt. 
The Common Aſh. 
Fraxinus vulgaris. 
The tree is large, but irregular in growth. 
The bark of the trunk is whitiſh; that of 
the branches grey- 


r 


HE cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided lightly into four parts at the edge ; and the flower 
petals. The ſeed is flat, membranaceous, and covered with 


The leaves are 


pinnated. ee e 


The flowers are greeniſh. 
The fruit is of a greeniſh brown. 


It is common in woods and hedges. 
C. Bauhine calls it Fraxinus excelfior. 


8 XXIX. 


MAPLE 


A C 
HE cup 


E R. 


is divided into five ſegments, and coloured. The flower is compoſed of five oval 


petals. The ſeed · veſſel is winged with a large membrane. 


Linnæus places this among the ofandria. 
The Common Maple. 
Acer vulgare minus. 


The ſhrub is of irregular growth. 
The bark is rough, and of a rediſh brown. 


The leaves are broad, ſhort, and deeply di- | 


vided : their colour is a pale green. 
The flowers are of a greeniſh colour : the ſeed- 
veſſels are rediſh when ripe. 


ES IE co 


It is common in hedges. 
C. Bauhine calls it Acer campatre. 


We have two other ſpecies. 

1. The great Maple, called the Sycamore, Acer 
majus latifolium. 

2. Hairy, red-fruited Maple, Acer compeſire mi- 


| aus fruftu villaſo rubente. 


8 XXX. 


HEATH. 
Lc 


reer four long leaves. The flower is formed of a ſingle petal ; and is di- 
vided at the rim into four parts. The ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh and ſmall; the ſeeds are nume: 


rous and minute. 
Beſom Heath. 
Erica folio hirſuto quaterno. 


The ſhrub is low, ſcarce exceeding a foot in | 


heighth. 
The bark is of a rediſh browa. 


The leaves are ſmall, extremely numerous, 
and hairy. 

The flowers ſtand in little tufts at the tops of 
the branches ; and are of a faint purple. 


We have it on boggy grounds on heaths. 


| C. Bauhine calls it Erica ex rubro. nigricans 
T ſcoparia. Our people, Dutch beath. 


4 e 
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bark grey, and the leaves of a dark green. 
1 _ oo 2 4. Fir- leaved Heath with numerous flowers, 
8 ; — | Erica foliis corios multiflora. The flowers of 
fleſh-co imſon. 
2 EY a pale cri 


5. Myrtle-Heath, Erica cantabrica flore maxim 
birſuts, More branched than the former. foliis myrti ſubtus incanis. The leaves pointed. 


W XXXI. 
MARSH CTS TUS. 
L 4 D 9 
T nan. permanent, coloured, and divided into five ſegments. The flower is formed 


of a ſingle petal; and is hollow, and divided into five ſegments at the rim. The ſeed-veſlel 
is roundiſh, with five ridges. 


Engliſh Marſh Ciſtus. The flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks ; and are 
Ledum paluſtre. ſmall, and of a beautiful pale red, crowning the 
tops of the branches. 
It is a ſmall ſhrub, not much branched, We have it on boggy grounds in heaths. 
The leaves are oblong and narrow. C. Bauhine calls it Yiti idæa affinis polii folio, 


I I A 39 XXXII. 
LIM E. 
3 


THE cup is divided into five ſegments, and is coloured. The flower is compoſed of five oval 
petals. The fruit is a tough, globular capſule, with five ſeeds in five cells. 
Common Lime. C. Bauhine calls it Tilia ſemina folio majore. 
_— We have three other ſpecies. 
The tree is erect, and tolerably regular in | x, The finall-leaved Lime, Tilia folio minore. 


The leaves of a deeper green and finer ſub- 
The bark is brown. ſtance. | 
The leaves are broad, ſerrated, ſharp-pointed, | 2, The red Lime, Tila foliis leviter hirſutis vi- 
and of a fine green. 


minibus rubris. The ridges on the fruit 
The flowers are white and fragrant. very high. 
We have it wild in the north; and it is | 3. The Elm-leaved Lime, Tilia ulmi folia frufu 
planted about houſes. 


bexagono. The ridges very high and large. 


ns 2D WS © XXXIII. 
BROOM. 
GENISET 4 


THE cup is ſmall, and has five flight dents at the edge. The flower is of the papilionaceous 
kind, and is formed of five petals ; the carina having two. The ſeed · veſſel i is a > Cyliadrick pod, 


with large ſeeds. 
1. Common Broom. 2. Diers Broom. 
Geniſta vulgaris. Geniſta tinctoria vulgaris. | 
The ſhrub is four or five feet high. This is a low, ſhrubby plant; two feet high, 


The bark on the trunk is of a pale brown. | and very much branched. _ e 
The young ſhoots are numerous, angulated, The leaves ſtand ſingly, and are long, nar- s 
and green. row, and of a bright green. 

The leaves are ſmall and oblong : they ſtand The flowers ſtand in long cluſters at the tops 

three together. of the branches, and are large and yellow. 

The flowers are large and yellow, We have it in dry paſtures. 


Ir i is common on waſte grounds. C. Bauhine calls it Geniſta tinftoria Germanica. 
C. Bauhine calls it Genifta Angloſa. : 
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HE cup is ſmall, and divided irregularly. The flower is papiliopaceous, and has five peras; 
two forming the carina. The ſeed-veſſel is . 
Common Furz. 11 
— ſpineſs vulgaris. 8 Genifta ſpinoſa major longi. 
ſpreading. 5 = nigh, Mu We have two other ſpecies. © __ 
The leaves are very ſmall, oblong, of a bluiſh | b. The leffer Furze, Geniffe /pinoſs minor. The 
green, and fall ſoon after they appear in ſpring. | thorns are ſhorter, and it flowers later. 
The branches are all the year cloathed with | 2. Needle Furze, Genifta minor aſpalathoides. The 
innumerable green thorns. leaves ſmall and of a faint green. 
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CL ASS XXXIV. 


Plants whoſe flowers and ſeeds are minute 3 and are 
produced on the back of their leaves 


are a ſeries of plants perſectiy diſtinct from all others ; and they have the fortune to 
be kept together in the modern arrangements of botany. Their parts of fructification are 
too minute and obſcure to have given opportunities to thoſe who favour the preſent 
method, to blend them among the other genera. 
Lin . CESS Ger lb 1G wee hom cprgants 


n I. 
HARTS-TONGUE. 
PHYLLITIS. 


IE plant conſiſts of an undivided-leaf; and the ſeeds are diſpoſed in long ſtreaks on the 
back. - 


1. Common Harts. tongue. a | It is common in wells and other damp, ſhady 
Phyllitis vulgaris. — , . 8 

Dem is u of black fibres. | CE Gr we 
\ The leaves are numerous 3 and exch is & dif | | 1c flogered Harts-tongue, Phyiticmultifd. 
— In this the leaves are ſplit into ſeveral ſtrait ſeg. 
The foorftlk is ſhort, blackiſh, and downy. ments at the top. 28 
The leaf is very long, hollowed at the baſe, | py, p,;. crucats. The ſegments croſſing one 
pointed at the end, and of a fine green. another. And, 3. Dwarf Harts-tongue, Phyl- 
The lines of ſeeds are brown. 122 Two inches high. 


oe n 
POLYPODY. 
SOS ̃ ⁰ TM 


TE 7 bs «ot wn ian e long aue The flowers ſtand on the 
back in : 
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1. Common Polypody. | The root is a gentle purge. 
| — 3 0 | We have three other ſpecics. 
The root is long and thick ; and creeps juſt | 1. Serrated Polypody, P ahpodium mural: * 
at the ſurface. | ſerratis. This has been bead a v s 
The plant is a foot high. but is really a diſtinct ſpecies. ariery 
The footſtalk is of a purpliſh brown. 2. Laciniated Polypody of Wales, Pelpodiun 
The leaf is of a deep green on the foreſide, _ Britanicum pinnulis ad | 
and paler behind; and the flowers and ſeeds are nes lad. 
placed there in round ſpots of a yellowiſh brown. | 3. ery Polypody, Polypodium ilutn(s. 
It is common in woods and under hedges.. the tops of the Welth may * On 


C. Bauhine calls it Polypodium vulgare. 


n III. 
ROUGH SPLEENWORT. 
LONCHITIS ASPER A. 


HE leaf is continued in ſmall ſegments to the baſe of the footſtalk. The leaves that have ripe 
of © ſecds curl up. 


Rough Spleenwort. . . The ſeeds are very numerous, and brown, 
Lonchitis aſpera vulgaris. and the leaves on which they are placed curl up. 
| Iris common on heaths 


The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres. C. Bauhine calls it Lonchitis aſpera minor. 
The leaves are very long, and narrow; and 


are divided down to the middle rib into fine | We have one other ſpecies. 


ſegments : the colour is a dark green. 1. Rough Spleenwort, with indented 

The ſegments are longiſh in the middle, | Lanabitis aſpera mejor. On the Welch 
and ſmaller to the baſe of the RE, as alſo to mountains. | 
the point. 


W. W:.-2 IV. 
SMOOTH SPLEENWORT. 
A8SPLEMNIU u 


K leaf is ſimply, and not deeply, divided. The dente are obtuſe; and the flowers and 
ſecds cover the back of the leaf in a continued maſs. 


Common fed Spleenwort. | The foreſide of the leaf is a dark green; the 
Aſlenium vulgare. | backſide is covered with a brown powder, 
The root is a tuft of fibres. We have it on old walls. 


The leaves riſe in great cluſters ; and they are | C. Bauhine calls it Ceterach offcineran. 
five inches long, narrow, and flightly divided, or 


ſinuated at the edge. | Itis ſuppoſed —_— for obſtructions of the 
The ſeginents are obtuſe, and not exactly op- ſpleen. 
pokes ro one another. | 


" Ws wy i 8” Ro” | 
DWARF FERN. 
EF FX 3Xf-& F 3 LF 4 


HE leaf bas a naked footſtalk; and is compoſed of many pairs of diſtinct pinnæ. The ſeeds 
are placed in dots. 


Dwarf Sea-Fern. We have it on old walls at the ſea-fide. 
Chama filix maritima. | C. Bauhine calls it Fikcu/a maritima. 
The root is a tuft of black fibres. | ; 
The leaves are numerous, and three inches We hav: one other ſpecies. 
long: their ſtalk is black. Dwarf Rock Fern, -Chame filix alpina pedicu- 


The pinnz are of a deep green on the foreſide, | laris rubre foliis. The ſegments jagged. . 
and pale behind, with the ſeed in dots. 
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SS 3% a As 5 VI. 
ENGLISH MAIDENHATIR. 
TRICHOMANES. 
1 leaf is pinnated; and the pinnæ are rounded, placed regularly, beautiful, and diſtint. 


Engliſh Maidenhair. | We have three other ſpecies. 
1 1. Branched Engliſh Maidenhair, Trichomanes 
' The root is a tuft of fibres. ramoſum. The rib, or ſtalk, in this is 
The leaves are numerous, four inches long, green. ; i 
narrow, and beautifully pinnated : their colour 2. Jagged-leaved Engliſh Maidenhair, Tricho- 
i 2 dark green ; and they are gloſſy. manes foliis eleganter inciſts. The pinnæ cut 
The ſtalk is black. deeply. . 
The flowers and feeds are brown. 3. Moonwort leaved Engliſh Maidenhair, Al- 
It is common on damp rocks. antum nigrum foliis lunarize. The pinnz 
C. Bauhine calls it Trichomanes feve polytrychum | rounded. 
oficinar um. 


oO I VII. 
FORKED MAIDENHAIR. 
ACROSTICUM. 


HE leaves are very ſmall, and have long footſtalks: they are divided into forked ſegments ; 
FP and the ſeeds ſtand in round dots. 


Forked Maidenhair. | ments, forming a kind of leaf: this is of a pale 
Acroſticum are, green: the ſtalk is black at the bottom, pale up- 
88 wards; and the feed are placed in round dots. 
The root conſiſts of numerous fibres con- We have it on damp rocks. 
nected to a ſmall head. ; C. Bauhine calls it Filix ſaxatilis. Others, 
The ſtalks are three inches high; and at the | Adiantum furcatum. 


top each divides into a few flat and forked ſeg · 


. VIII. 
MALE FERN. 
FILE IK MMSE 


1 leaf is pinnated, and the pinnæ are again divided down to the rib into oblong ſegments, 
The ſeeds are placed on the hinder part of the pinnæ in a double ſeries of roundiſh ſpots. 


1. Common Male Fern. | 4 Dwarf prickly Male Fern, Filix lonchitidi af- 
Filix mas vulgaris. Anis. A ſmall plant not five inches high. 
5. Broad-leaved prickly Male Fern, Fi ix mas 
The root is thick, irregular, and rough on aculeata foliis expanſis muſcoſa lanugine a- 
the ſurface. ſperſis. 
The leaf is two feet long, the rib brown, and | 6. Male Fern, with thin ſet, deeply indented 
the pinnæ of à pale green. leaves, Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis anzuſtis 
The ſerds lic on the back in ſpots of a yel- | raris refinde dentatis. | 
lowiſh brown. . a - 
beams i adi Rad hed 7. 9 e "Od Filix 8 
C. Bauhine calls it Filix non ramoſa dentata. | = pt * my 
We have eight other ſpecies. ö 8. Pale-ſtalked Fern, with drooping pinnæ, Fi- 
2. Prickly, auriculated Male Fern, Felix mas lix minor pediculo Pallidicre alis inferioribus 
non ramoſa pinnulis latis auriculatis ſpinofis. deor ſum ſ; ectantibus. ; 2 | 
3. Narrow-leaved prickly Male Fern, Fir acu- 9. Male Stone Fern, Filix pumila ; It re- 
leata major pinnulis auriculatis crebrioribus . ſembles the dryopyeis, but is ſmaller. 
fulis anguſtioribus. 
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G E N N 


The leaves are numerous, — bigh 


alſo of a whitiſh green on the upper ſide, and 
k 


The e 


WHITE i xx = al 
ADIANTUM ALBUM 


: T=== a and conlith of  » few broad, f thin 


The ſtalk is of a pale green; and the leaf is 2. Narrow-leaved, & | White Maidentatr Ad 


W 


Ks \,. | 
* * $ 0 E N, | #5, X. 
TRUE NH AIX. 
5 1 Lern e YENERTS. | 
7 L HSkaf has a long foorſtalk ; and is into numerous, broad ſegments. The ſeeds are 
OO I | 3 
en... z. Tunbridge Maidenhair Copills venri 
I lus foliis bifidis vel H. 
The root conſiſts of numerous fibres. 2. Great Maidenhair, Capillus wveneris pedical 
_ The ſtalk is black and glofly. | pallide rubeme. A plant of a foot high, 
The plant is fix inches high. | 3. Green Scotiſh Maidenhair, — 
J The pinnæ are of a pale green ; and the rows \% obtuſo ſaturate viridi. _— 
of ſeeds below are whitiſh. After theſe there ſtands in the Oed Wb 
We have it in Wales. | Britanicarum, an imaginary plant. A leaf of the 
C. Bauhine calls it Adiantum foliis coriandri. white wood anemone. 
„ vs 
FEMALE FERN. 
FILIX FAMINS 
i TEE leaf is compoſed of very numerous pinnæ, on ſubdivided footſtalks. The ſeeds are placed 
oy. in round dots. } 
"#4 | 1 
FI I. Combe Feniele Fern: — Uentati The leaves 
5 Filtx ſæmina vulgaris. dark green. 
1 fire 3. Small, branched Mountain Fern, Filix nun- 
plant is five feet high. tana ramoſa minor argute denticulata. 
* We ftalk is thick and green. 4. Oſmund Royal, Filiz ramoſa non dentata f- 
+ The pinam are oblong, and of a pale green; rids. The ſeeds cluſtered on the tops of the 
; , And the ſeeds are placed on their back in ſmall, 2 
round, ferrugineous dots. 5. Small, branched, Sea, Stone Fern, Nin, 
"RR It is common on heaths. _ ſaxatilis ramoſa maritima. Of a pale 
. \ / 4 C. Bauhine calls it Filix ramaſa major ginnulis | 6 Dwarf, branched Fern, Fil, ram 
obtuſis nom dentatis. Others, Fix famins. This is the plant called r by: 
2 35 \ 7. Fine cut Stone Fern, Vith flender;*Þri 
We have fix other ſpecies. ſtalks, Filix — 1 


2. Great, Branched Fern, with indented leaves, 
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V XII. 
BLACK MAIDENHAIR. 
ADIANTUM NIGR'U u 


leaf has a long footſtalk. The pinnee are ſubdivided into broad, jagged ſegments. The 
ſeeds are placed in lines. 


2. Black Maidenhair.  - - 3. Round-leaved Black Maidenhair, Filix elegans 
Adiantum nigrum vulgare. adianto nigro accedens ſegmentis rotundior 1b4s. 

4. Dwarf Black Maidenhair, Filix pumila petra 

The plant is ten inches high. adianti nig'i emula. Scarce two inches 


The ſtalk is naked, and of a gloſſy black. high. 

The pinnæ are broad, of a dark green, and g. Fine cut Black Maidenhair, Filix minor longi- 
deeply cur. F folia pinnulis tenuiſſimis laciniatis. In Ireland. 

The ſeeds ſtand in rows on the under-fide. 6. Winged Maidenhair, Adiantum nigrum alato 

Ic is common in woods. caule. The leaves gloſſy and dark green. 

C. Bauhine calls it Adiantum foliis longioribus 8 
pubveralentis. This is the compleat liſt of Znghb ferns and 


; capillary plants. 
We have fix other ſpecies. Many virtues are attributed to them ; but ex- 


1. Baſtard-hemlock:leaved Maidenhair,” Adian- perience does not ſupport the account: The 
tum nigrum pinnulis cicutariæ diuiſura. A common male fern and the oſmund royal are cele- 
tender plant. brated againſt the rickets ; and many have tried 

2. Small, flowering, Black Maidcuhair, Adi- them, but unſucceſsfully. The Maidenhairs are 
antum criſpum alpinum. Theſe two are by eminently good againſt diſorders of the breaſt 
ſome called white maidenhazrrs. and lungs. 


The END of the THIRTY-FOURTH CLASS. 
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TT 
AD DE R' TONGUE. 
OPHIOGL OSS U M. 


1 . rifing on u ftalle from the baſe of the 
leaf. 


Adder's Tongue. | 
Opbingeſam wake | 
The plant conliſts of a fingle leaf and a ſpike. | ht cle u comer . 


The leaf is ſupported on a long, green foot- , G . : 
ſtalk ; and is of an oval form, a fleſhy ſubſtance, this e it has e,. Giſtinit Hecics. 


and a pale green. The leaves boiled in lard make an excellent 
The ſpike is green at firſt, but as it ripens | cooling ointment. 
Wea, ” | 
MOONWORT.- 
LUNARTI 4. 
TE plant conſiſts of a ſingle leaf, and a talk ſupporting a cluſter of ſerrated ſeed-veſſtls. 
Moonwort. and the ſtalk is terminated by a branched cluſter 
Lunaria racemoſ- of brown ſeed - veſſels. 
— We have it in the north of England in dry 
The root is fibrous. paſtures. 
The plant is eight inches high. C. Bauhine calls it Lanaria racemoſa minor ſeu 
The leaf is beautifully formed of round pinnæ; I vulgaris. 


RS Ty III. 
DUCKWEED. 
A8SNSICUL 4 


HERE are hermaphrodite and female flowers upon the ſame minute plant : they are formed 

a- like of a rounded cup, which burſts at the ſide; and have no petals. In the hermaphrodite 

flowers the rudiment of the fruit fades; and in the female ir ripens into a round ſeed-veſſel, with 

a point, containing numerous minute ſeeds, | 
1 


1. Lag 
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1. Large Duckweed, Ie is common on ponds and ditches. 

— C. Bauhine calls it Lenticuls paluſis major. 
The plant conſiſts of a ſingle leaf, which floats We have two other ſpecies. 


upon the water: it is roundiſh, but irregularly | 
waved; and of a fine green, tinged in ſome parts 


with red. 
The fibres are two or three, ſhort and ſmall. 


The flowers are extreamly minute, and grow 


principally near che edges of the leaves. 


t. Common Duckweed, Lenticula vulgeris. The 


leaves ſmaller, all green, and the fibres 


longer. 
K 


aquaties teiſulca. The leaf ſome what of the 
ivy form. 


i 
HORSETAIL 
EQUISET U M. 


| I een feeds are collected into rounded heads, which are arranged togrther in an oval 
F ſpike.” The fingle heads have many ridges, and they ſplit along theſe when ripe. 


1. Great Water Horſetail. 
Equiſetum paluſtre majus. 
three feet hi; 
OS mane, and of « vii 


green. 


The leaves ftand circularly ac the joints; and 


they are flender. and of a deep green. 
The club of flowers is brown. 


It is common in marſhy places. 

C. Nubine calls it Equiſerum paiufre longioridus 

a 

We kive e ee ſpecies. 

2. Corn Hotferail, Equiſetum arvenſe Jongioribus 
ſetis. . — and of a pale | 


— Horſetail, Zquiftems nudus 
variegatum. Hay in „ 
of England. 

4. Wood Horlcrail, Ege Sivatican = 


| 


nit [etis. The baſe brown, the reſt of a 


fine green. 
5. Procumbent Wood Horſetail, Equiſetum pro- 
cumbens ſyluaticum /etis uno verſu diſpoſitis. 
6. Long-leaved Marſh Horſetail, Eguiſctum pa- 
luftre tenniſſimis et longiſſimis ſetis. 


luſtre minus 
8. 22 Horſetail, Equi ſetum pra- 


tenſe lungiſimis ſetis. The whole of a whitiſh 


6 
hevius. Thee ſtalks jointed and ſoft. 


| 2t. Rough, nited e krete nndam 


Jjunceum. The ſtalks harſh to the touch. 
12. Branched, naked Horſetail, Equi/ctum nudum 


| ramoſum. Of a pale green. 


G W v. 
CHARA 


1 — 


The leaves are fender, and aaand cede; 


the joints, which are placed very cloſe on the | 


upper part of the ftalk. 
The whole plant is of a greyiſh colour, and 
It is common on bogs, and ſometimes in ponds. 


Ray calls it Chara major ſubrineren fragilis. 
We have four other ſpecies. 


x. Sankt, brirrle Chara, Chors owlgers fetids. | 
Common under water in glitches. 


HE flower is extreamly minute. It confiſts only of a cup formed of two little leaves; and 
is ſucceeded by Ads, pr ꝝłõ⁰i -» becgary mimicking a capſule or ſeed- 
NA and ſurrounded at the joints with 


2. Prickly Chara, Chara major caulibus ſpinofis. In 

places: the ſtalks twiſted and prickly. 

3. Tender Chara, Chara minor caulibus et foliis 
tenuiſſimis. Of a greyiſh green colour. 

4. Pellucid rough Chara, Chara tranflucens minor 

|  fexilis. Of a greeniſh colour, and not brittle. 


To theſe, which, as they have no known vir- 
tues, demand in this work no larger notice ; yet 
with which, as they are Engliſh vegetables, we 
' would not leave the reader wholly unacquainted, 
we ſhall add a ſhort notice of the moſſes, muſh- 
room, and ſubmarine plants. Theſe are ſubjects 
' which might alone fill volumes of curioſity. We 
ſhall not extend this work beyond its deſtined 
limits by a large account of them ; but in à few 
words, with the aſſiſtance of their figures, give 


_ a general idea of their ſeveral forms. 
| MOSSESs. 


7. Many-headed Marſh Horſerail, Equiſetum pa-, 


a F ad ne o_ 


: 
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Bs is a moſs compoſed of downy, dufty, or filamentous matter, without. any apparen 
flowers or ſeeds. 


We have figured the yellow, duſty Byſſus, Byſſs pubvernlanta flava. Common on old walls and 


of long duration. 


2 * 


6 0 US$ II. 
CONFERy/ A. 


CONFERY 4 is » moſs comeied of regula, plain or jointed filaments, without any apparent fruc- 
[4 


ification. 
We have figured the Hairy Riverweed, Conferva vulgaris. It is of a deep green, and common in 
brooks. | £&Þ--: ;. 
S er 1 
U L 7 4. „ 


2 » « mk ali ts i i 3 


We have figured the Oyſter IIlva, Ulua maritima lafiuce fimilis, Common an eee 
under ſalt water. 


S280: VU. 7 oy : 
LICHENOIDES. 


A r hollow, — an. Kd x 
or its fructification 


1 We have figured fre nien.of this 66. copoaſent. ies. Gradhilh foring, 1. Common Tree Liche- 
7 noides, Muſcus arborens cum orbiculis. Of a greyiſh green. 2. Branched Coralitie Lichenoides 
L chenoides tubuloſum ramgſiſſimum fruticuli ſpecie candicans." This is white. 3. Common Cup 
Moſs, M»ſcus ppxidatus vulgaris. , Of a greyiſh green. 4: Grey, gruſty - Lichenoides, Lichencide; 
cinereum cruſtaceum et leproſum. Of a greyiſh colour. Of his kind alfo is the grey, ground iverwort, 
recommended for the bite of a mad dog; dry and —_ oo ap Lichenoide; 


pellitum ar bortum maximum. 


* 


nN „ v. | _ YET; 13 

3 We 4 J 

MNIU N e 

A Moſs with two kinds of flawery heads, naked, and encloſed in a m be 4 Yi” 


* 
We have figured the nm A qt: 0 fill. On of the 
prettieſt of the moſs kind. 


* S # « y 9 
- 4 


is 8 E N Vs 8 | "Wilks" v3 2 * l + 


A Mobs with heads placed on very thor foortalks 3 | 
We have figured the Triangular Fontinalis, Fontinalis major foliis trianguloribus. OF a fe gre 


Common near waters. ** 


G E :U'"S N 
ET NV FE 5 


Moſs with heads covered with membranous hooks, pail on foortalka aus ein 
A ſcaly baſe from the boſoms of the leaves. me 


We have figured the Small beaded Hypnum. Common in woods. on ei tale; * 85 
G E N Us vil. 2 
POITTRIO HUN 


Moks with heads covered with woolly and with upright ſtalks, and — 
A heads, withour a ſcaly baſe. 4 * og 


We have figured the ſmall Polytrichum, Pahirichum minus. The leaves a dark green. 
GENU 8 
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W 4 4 RTF UN. ? 
A Mais with heads covered with fmooth caps, rifing on flender footſtalks from the twps of the 
œà—àZ—M— — Brine e , manu. Of a pale green» 


r 
SPHAGNUM: 
A Mob winh naked heads on ſhort beten, 


We have the Marth 
Ber ty 93＋w?. Ä ä palytre nol. A 


„„ 6 8 

; „ OF x & WM 
A fn wat ohne xs phe ate os of hho without footſtalks, 
| We have fgared che Upright Sclago, Selago erefts abictiformus. Of a fine deep green. 


G BN U 8 All. 
1 ,COPODIUM. 


A Mok with mech in hin caſes diſpoſed in ind of cubs with ſmall leaves intermixed. 
. a 
0 ie XII. 
LICHENASTRUM. 
A Ni ith fall beds, placed caked e wen ripe, br in . 
Khan: figured the bal. aan Lace. use e mi Of a pale green, 
G. « 2. 
= ETCHEN. 


A fant id mie or awd mans, 0 wg Betts 
flowers hollow on the ſurface of the leaves. 


*r Lithen fen ne. Of a fine green. 


MUSHROOM. 

FUNGUS. 
AA mi hangs of + fb ws, wi nee tte | 
Aurel four kinds. x. The 


| SUBMARINE PLANTS. 
Y/EcETA WAS pong nk ka, wm unceriain fructifications. 


of each ef the four principal Kinds. x. Common Coraline, 
colour, ,tinged wich green and purple and of a firm ſubſtance. 


vulgati 
fine purpliſh brown. CLERIC Of a tender ſubſtance, and 
„ih. 4. Grally Alga, Les vnigeris... Of «-fain green. This is the only Ameise which has 


— — Renk. v0 the fon, by » bond, naked baſe. 
1 _ The END has THIRTY-FIFTH CLASS. 
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